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rds reciting rms^HiitishW^ iymg on \ave 
res and destructions ot vti be dist* 

■tern of the Iliad. Vd t o separate 

[f, then, we are asked how it 
tinguish these secondary mytfv is as 
3y are connected with the religious 
a nation, or arise from philosophical 
Ins or, finally, are the result of mere poetic^" 
ptation, fT'om the original stratum dSp. physical 
^thology, it must be confessed i>at in many 
l^s this is extremely difficult. There are in ' 
||t many questions in the Scienc-^ of Mythology 
l^ich cannot be answered at presort, and fiiyhich 
llteibly may never be answered; but that is 
b/reason why we should give up tlie attemptv 

I LSwering some of them at least. 

e most valuable aids which we possess for 
hering the ancient monuments of mytho-.^ 
are. etymology, analogy, and psychology, 
y one of the>e levers has been used with 
effect, and we have had in consequence 
I rriethods or schools of comparative mytho- 
il research, the Etymological or GenealO' 

, the Analogical or Comparative, and the 
hological. The thif^ is sometimes call^^ 
Anthropological Ethnopsychologicm^ 
erpsychologie).^ 

we can analyse the name of any god or 

See Gifford Lectures, }^. p, 484. 
b 2 
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y, a great step is 
ing Ills original char 
../e perceived a general sim: 
or heroes as described i 
.s known to Homer, we discove 
,nared their names in common, n 
ance only for phonetic changes, ‘c 
ght seems suddenly to burst over the 
picture of the distant past which we are 
to understand. No one who has not "v 
himself in this field can imagine the joy 
discoverer, can understand thedifierence it 
to him when he thus feels the ground saf 
his feet. I can only describe it as someth: 
the relief which one experiences when r 
an acquaintance after many years, and 
convinced that one has seen the face 
though trying in vain to recollect hr 
As soon as he tells us his name, we kr 
man and all about him, and neither 
wrinkles nor wliite hair can prevent ou 
nising our old friend. 

That Varuaa reminds us of Ouranos c 
nos of Varuna is quite, true. Still, thk 
different from saying that the birthplac 
original concept or naming of the two 
same. But when we find that the 
Varuna can be traced back to the r 
which means to cover, to surround, ai 
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name of the sky mus, 

leant the covering sky, jus.^ be disk (x'ee”tkea. 

■a cloak, var-utra, meant a co-^.^^ to separate 

id if we find that this name caily^^ "'ight In 

ipresented hy Oimmos, we feel'i, 88;,^^ jg g^g 

ending on firm ground. Both Var!riii:.,.j.jjjg 

luranos must liave been names of thdaru,,,,, 

»un 

lythological concept, names of the coveicea, 

I E:y, whatever changes happened in later timteS 
|id in different countries. 

4 No evidence is older, or can be older, than 
|ie evidence of language. I believe it has been 
mid that etymology is often uncertain, and that 
comparison has sometimes proved misleading. 
Does not the same apply in an even higher 
degree to the deciphering of Babylonian and 
i^yptian inscriptions, of Vedic hymns and 
Avestic GiUhas ? nay, to every branch of science 
^at is not absolutely stagnant ? Does it not 
Ipply even to Physical Sciences which like to 

t il tliernselves exact ? Does not Weismann 
ffer from Darwin? Were Lord Kelvin and 
|uxley always agreed, even on facts and 
yures? Etymologies allow at all events of 
pument: we can profluce our reasons for or 
gainst an etymology, p^e are not obliged to 
|ihmlt to mere authority. Those who cannot' 
^rm an opinion for themselves would naturally 
eep aloof. Nor would any mythologist trust 
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Jconiparison by themselves, 
n’ further help and confirma- 

; not he enoiio’h, for Instance, to 

p 

^^aru)/a means the coverer, and 
jne comes very near to Ournnos, 
‘Could he shown at the same time that 
.s told of these two deities contains real 
.ces of a common origin and of the same 
original «>v-)nception. No one doubts that the 
Greek Oanoios means the wide over-arching 
, (ouparo? €vpv<; V7rep0€p) sky, the husband ot 
the Earth. Hesiod says that the starry Oiuxt- 
hi)s was meant to cover everything {Theoij, v. 
127), and that he was the eSo? dcrr/^aXe^, the 
firm seat of the gods. Almost the same expres¬ 
sion is used in the Rig-veda, where (VIII. 41, D) 
we read of the dliruvdm sadas Varuaasya, 
the firm seat of Varuyai. As to Variuai, his 
character in the Veda has been far more 
developed in an ethical sense than that of 
Ouranos, who holds a very insignificant posi¬ 
tion in Greek mythology. 

Varu/oa contained the germs which in the 
A vesta developed into the jnirely spiritual and 
ethical deity Ahuramazda. Nor would it be 
right to say that evidence of this spiritual 
fjharacter, at least in its beginnings, was alto- 
getlier absent from the Veda. In the Rig-veda 
Yanina more than any other god influences 
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the conscience and rules • lyThg on \ave bfeda' 
worsliippers. Even in be dist. iJ^niebaA 

had become the deity of the to separate 

•waters, he is sometimes called simpl/o sight. In 
the wise (Vish/m Pur., ed. Hall, V. jg 

the Buddhists call him Manasvin, sph-rring 
In the llig-veda, V. 85, we read that Varii.yj^ 
/spread out tlie air in the forests, that he placea. 
strength in the horses, milk in the cow^s, wisdom 
in the hearts, Agni in the waters, Surya (sun) in 
the sky, and Soma (moon) on the rock. 

If every deity must have a physical sub¬ 
stratum, what other substratum can be found 
for Vanina e.xcept the over-arching sky ? 
If the sun is called the eye of Varui/a, what 
can Variuia be but the sky ? If sun and 
moon are called the far-seeing bright eyes of 
Varuna, what can Variiua be but the sky? 
True the sun is also called the eye of Mitra 
and Varuna, but this is due to the dualism 
which, according to the Vedic poets, pervades 
the whole of nature, and which finds expres¬ 
sion, as I have shown elsewhere, in several 
of the divine pairs of Vedic gods, in what I 
called Correlative Deifies.* In these divine 


couples one of the tw(V often stands for the 
other, nay the two are ^ften expressed by the 
name of one of them put in the dual. We ma} 


* Scimcc of Language, ii. 607 seq. 
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that wlieii Mltra a 
J |Vod together—and they [i 
invoked togetlier—Mitra 
/^.lalf or the day, Varuaa the da 
ilie night. 

cct Varn/ai was conceived as the god w 
ers the earth as a roof covers a house, ni 
^sfill be perceived in some verses (Atharva-ve( 
IX. 3, 18) whicli were used in consecrati 
a house. Here the roof made of grass ai 
covered with straw is likened to the night 
covering the world, while the oj)ening of t 
house in the morning is described in t 
following words—' What Varu/ni has firm 
closed, Mitra shall open at early morn.’ ‘ 
Though Varu/ni may sometimes share in t 
hrigiit character of Mitra, yet it is he w! 
‘inakes black the things that were bright’ (VI! 
41, 10); and even when lie is said to have giv( 
birth to the sun, this might well be said of tl 
dark night from which the rising sun emerge>^ 
In some of the creation-stories of the Pol 
nesians and Melanesians - we are told that 
the beginning the sky and the earth were toi 
asunder violently by one of the gods wl 
generally represents the sun. During the nigl 
0 

^ Allmrva redo, translated by Griffith, vol. i. p. 437. 

* ChipSy vol. iv. p. 311 seq.; Sonart, Lqf, du Buddh 
p. 314. 
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e sky was supposed to be lying on ^ave b^' 
that earth and sky could not be dist. ^j^’^eQ;-., „ 
was the rising sun which seemed to separate 
le two and to bring everything into sight. In 
le darkness of the night what is not seen is as 
it were not, and thus the daily recurring 
.’ent of the world becoming manifest by the sun 
as changed into the myth of the earth being 
■eated by the light of the sun (Rv. V. 85, 5). 

We read in the Rig-veda, VI. 70,1, that Heaven 
ad Earth had been separated (viskabhite) by 
aru?ja, and in I. 9(5, ‘2, the poet says: ‘ Agni 
ith his brilliant light has created (a^anayat) 
eaveii and the waters.’ This Agni, the light, 

1 sometimes called the son of Dyaus, but the 
ime Agni is also said (I. 96, 2) to have by his 
rilliant light created, that is revealed, Dyaus, 
is own father. If then mythologically the 
^arufta of the Vedic poets and the Oiuxmos 
f Hesiod are clearly akin, we have now to 
pproach the question whether their names also 
an be sbown to be to all intents and purposes 
ientical. 

The equation Vdruna = Ovpavo^ is one of the 
Idest discoveries in (Comparative Mythology, 
md has had the support of the most eminent 
icholars, both from a phonetic and from a 
nythological point of view. It ought not tbere- 
bre to have been set aside with a coeur leger. 
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y would admit that what we expect in 
5 arlhi^i,*. is Varana, not Val■u?^a. But even 
Bus, it is well known that i;i the llHadi-siUras 
^^arajui is actually given as a parallel form 
ivith exactly the same meaning asVdrujia in 
[II. 53.* We know too little as yet of 
Sanskrit literature, and more particularly of 
ocal dialectic forms, to feel justihed in setting 
iside such evidence as of no consequence. The 
lisregard of the authority of native grammarians 
bas been severely punished of late, and it will 
lardly he suggested that the old Sutrak/’it 
wished to lend his support hy antici])ation to 
jur mythological equation. 

But even if this dialectic form had altogether 
vanished, it has been shown - hy Dr. Julius von 
Fierl)inger that Vanina as well as Ovpavd? may 
be traced back to a fundamental form *varv/ia, 
in Greek FopFav6<;, Doric o)pav6<;, in Sanskrit 
vdruna. That var may appear in Greek as 
ovp is proved hy oSpo? = fopo?, a watcher, hy 
ovpov, water, Zend vdra, Skt. vari; hy ovSwp 
(Boeotlc), Old High G. tvazzar; and in Greek 
itself by such forms as pvXai, Att. oXat (dXfai). 

It is useless to ask whether in Sanskrit 
Var ana was weakened to Varujia, as Darme- 

’ Uwadi-sutras, II. 74, Varano Varuwo vr/kshabhedas 
/ca ; Varuwo dikpatau tarau. 

2 ITuTtlKini’o vvv’’*_ n. 
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steter supposes, but the accents seen'.ave b6eV 
t^iat the two words were formed indepdiieft’!fcly; ■ 
I;lio 2 )e these few facts may induce our sceptical 
fyiends to be more sceptical and circumspect in 
^ture. We see in such words as dharana and 
^haruna that both ana and una were used side 
^ side for derivative purposes. 

; There are cases where we have mythological 
flames identical in sound or nearly so, and 
whore nevertheless we cannot admit that tlie 
gods who bear these names were identical in 
origin. This applies particularly to names 
occurring in languages which are not cognate. 
Ea is a name of the sun in Polynesian dialects 
and likewise in Egyptian,* but no one would 
think that the two are genealogically or his¬ 
torically connected. The same apjdies to the 
Polynesian Maru, wind, and the Vedic Maruts, 


the storm-gods. But even in cognate languages 
similarity, nay identity of name, does not always 


jrove the identity of the objects named. The 
^vestic Varena ^athrugaosha has been 
:^mpared with the Vedic Varuna A:aturasri 

f ^’aturanika. The phonetic similarity is 
mplete between Varuwa and Varena. But 
^^rena is simply the name of one of the good 
wuntries, the fourteentfi, created by Abura- 
Ifezda. It has been Identified with 


‘ Chips, vol. iv. p. 595. 


a moun- 
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yx)uiitry south of the Caspian Sea or 
There is nothing mythological about 
it, except that Thmitaona was l)orn there who 
defeated the evil s{)irit Azlu Dahdka, Darme- 
steter therefore calls this Yarena very haj)pily 2 tn 
lanma r/n*orc Diatcric/^ and he translates the 
D((rr<As 1 (f ronja hy ovpdvLoi, les (Je)iions 

fpfl senq)(tre)U <]u del 

There are on the other side gods with 
dilfereiit names that can nevertheless be proved 
, to luive been in their origin identical. I hav(‘ 
heard at least no valid objections to tln^ 
identification of the Vedic Varu/aa with tht* 
Avestic Aliiirdy as proposed long ago by Rotl. 
and DaruK'steter.^ The equation of the Vedii 
.1////V/-I oyv/nna and the Avestic Mithra-Aliun, 
se(*ms sufficient to silence all criticism. 

The Asura Varu//a, as Darmesteter points oui 
(|). 6iS), has the sun for his eyes, so has Ahura 
mazda; Varuaa’s son is Athar-van, the son < ' 
Ahuramazda is Afnr] the wives of Varm^ 
are the waters, the same is the case witl 
Ahura; Varu/ni forms a Dvandva or coupb 
with Mitra, so does Ahura with Mithra. Stii 
the case is a peculiar one. Alinni, Skt. Asuim 
is an e[)ithet rather than a name of Varuaa i 
the Veda. In the Avesta Ahura in Ahm^ 
iuazda has become a name, and is no long 
‘ Darmesteter, Onmizd ct Ahrimariy p. 05. 
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mere epithet. But there seems to have 
0 l)reak, the concept of the deity preserving 
:s continuity in the Veda and in the Avesta. 
n that sense therefore we may say that the 
^edic Varuna is the Avestic Ahura. 

Lastly, we have to admit that, in spite of the 
Teater accuracy of phonetic laws, it is some- 
imes impossible to say from which of two or 
veil more roots a mythological name has been 
lerived. As it would be difhcult on purely 
ihonetic gix)unds to determine whether 
ro/iai is derived from (/)aiVw or (/)eVcej, it would 
)e impossible to decide whether such a noun as 
Ecrria or ‘icrriTj was derived from the root vas, 

JO dwell, as a kind of VAstoshjiati,' or from 
^as, to shine, from whicli vdstu, dawn, morning, 

I asu, bright, &c. 

Hera, again, as the wife of Zeus, may be 
.‘aced back either to svar, sky, svilra = Hera, 
r to vasra, from vas, to shine. 

A still stronger case is that of Fors and 
prtwua, which, as I have tried to show, may 
b derived equally well from the root bhar, to 
irry, and from the root ghar, to shine. In 
ises like these the * mythological evidence 
pne can enable us to decide between the 
'^o possibilities, and in our case that evidence 

Cf. Vasty a, a dwelling, and vesti-hilum, whicli has 
Ling to do with vestiarhm, &c. 

F. 
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is SO strong that the more plausible derivation 
of Fors from ferre will liave to be given up. 
Nothing would be a greater mistake than to 
imagine that because there are phonetic diffi¬ 
culties, whether real or apparent, in identifying 
mythological names in ditterent Aryan languages, 
therefore the deities bearing such names have 
nothing in common. Considering the phonetic 
ravages to which proper names have been ex- 
j)osed in all languages, it is extraordinary that 
the names of gods and heroes should on the 
whole have resisted phonetic corruption so 
well. 

That V/’itra, tlie demon destroyed by Indra, 
and Orfliras, the demon destroyed by Herakles. 
were originally the same, ought never to have been 
doubted. To say that tlie o of Orthros is wrong, 
is to ignore Schmidt’s sixth rule of assimilation, 
viz. that instead of ap, aX, pa, and Xa, there aji- 
pears in ordinary Greek op or oX, as representlnji 
a Sk. ri or low-toned form of original ar or el. The 
})rovision that v or Fo should follow directly oi 
separated by consonants, is hardly justified, foil 
the evidence is very limited, and we find not onlv 
oppvjJLL but also opcopa, opo’tpetjirj?; we find net 
only 6pd6<;, which is no longer to be derived from 
Ardhva or Zend eredkwa, (irduus, but likewise 
"OpOia. But even if there were a slight vocalh 
anomaly, the material evidence for the commoi 
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origin of Vritra and Orihros would be strong 
enough to counterbalance it. 

That Athene was originally a goddess of light, 
particularly of theMnorning light or the dawn, 
would remain true, even if it could be proved 
that the h in Ahana is what is called palatal 
or assibilatiiig, and admits as its Greek repre¬ 
sentative y only, and not 0, But it is well 
known, or it ought to be, that there was a period 
iwhen the final li of roots like ah was as yet 


|aiidetermined, and varied in consequence between 
l^h, dh, and bh. Thus we find nah, nabh, and 

i d); grail, grabh, and gradh ; gah, gabh, 
gadh.^ If it can be shown, therefore, that 
root ah has actually developed in one or 
31 ’ of the ])rincipal Aryan dialects a dental 
1, the question is settled. The root ah, as 
see in aha compared with ahan, expressed 
inally, like the root bha, the cognate concepts 
ihining forth and speaking forth.- In the 
nd sense it a})})ears in tlie old perfect aha, 
it there discloses its final dental in attha, 
^hat Piuani, VIII. 2, 35, actually teaches 
substitution of ath for ah. Darmesteter 
t still further, and tificing the same root in 
-ar, fire, Zend at-cu\ he derived the name 
ith-ene from it, though in a different sense. 


^ Science of Thought^ p. 3G5. 

^ See Brugmaiin, Grieclu Etymologicn, p. 49. 
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I allude here to those cases in passing only, 
because some of my friends have expressed 
their dissent. I have discussed them, how¬ 
ever, far more fully in a Work not yet ready 
for publication, hut which I hope I may live ; 
to finish. For the present what I have said 
must suffice to show that I was not unprepared 
for those purely phonetic objections which are ; 
so easy to raise, but so difficult to substantiate. . 
I am too old and too much occupied to be able ; 
to answer every objection that may be raised ” 
in journals and newspapers, and it was from 
no want of respect that I declined to answer 
them. Nor am I frightened by the often-' 
repeated cry 'Again the dawn!'—Yes, Again; 
the Dawn! And why not? I like to avails 
myself whenever I can of the admissions 
those who do not agree with my theory 
mythology, and what stronger agreement with I 
my own views of the omnipresent Dawn could| 

I have wished for than that of Professor Brintoii, ; 
who in his 'Myths of the New World,' p. 91, 
says: ' When the day begins, man wakes from 
his slumbers, faces the rising sun, and prays. 
The East is before him*. . . There is the starting' 
place of the celestial fires, the home of the sun, 
the womb of the morning. It represents in 
space the beginning of things in time, and tns 
the bright and glorious creatures of the sk) 
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3 ame forth thence, man conceits that his 
rncestors also in remote ages wandered from 
blio orient; there in the opinion of many in 
both the old and the new world was the cradle 
if the race; there in Aztec legend was the 
fabled land of Tlapallan, and the wind from 
the East was called the wind of Paradise, 
rialocavitl. . . As the Dawn brings light, and 
^vith light are associated in every human mind 
:he ideas of knowledge, safety, protection, 
najesty, divinity, as it dispels the spectres of 
light, as it defines the cardinal points, and 
irings forth the sun and the day, it occupied 
;he primitive mind to an extent that can 
lardly be magnified beyond the truth. It is 
n fact the central figicre in most natural 
'cligions! 

If it had not been for the occurrence of such 
M[exican names as Tlapallan and Tlalocavitl 
f should have thought the whole of this para- 
p*aph was a quotation from some of my own 
vorks; and yet I have been told that anthro¬ 
pologists like Professor Brinton and others have 
completely knocked the bottom out of my 
>ystem of Comparative Mythology. I could 
Pot wish for better opponents. At all events, 
spite of all that Las been written against 
he etymological or genealogical school of Com¬ 
parative Mythology, I still remain true to it, nor 

VOL. IV. c 
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have I been deserted by any scholars who are 
able to form an independent opinion on the Veda, 
the Avesta, the Homeric poems, or the Edda. 

With such names as Boj)p, Burnouf, Benfey, 
and Pott among the ancients, and Darrnesteter, 
Michel Breal,von Bradke,()ldenberg, Bloomfield, 
and Victor Henry among the present generation 
to support me, the time has not yet come to 
strike our flag. I feel, as I always have, the 
strongest sympathy for that more comprehen¬ 
sive spirit which animates the analogical and 
ethnological schools of Comparative Mythology. 
Still T always feel qualms of conscience when¬ 
ever I dabble in the folk-lore of people whose 
languages I have not studied. Every scholar 
knows the mistakes to which we ai^e liable in 
analysing Vedic, Avestic, Greek, Boman, and 
Teutonic mythology. Yet here we are dealing 
with languages that have been studied for cen¬ 
turies, and to which we ourselves have devoted 
a considerable portion of our lives. Who, then, 
with the smallest remnant of a scholar’s con¬ 
science would venture to speak confidently 
of Maui, Manihozho, Michaho, Tlapallan or 
Tlalokavitl, Hinenuilepo or Tamanuikita' 
Rangi ? However, I have no doubt that 
future folk-lorists will not shrink from the 
arduous labours necessary to enable them to 
speak with authority, and I fully admit that, 
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taken en masse, the similarities between the 
folk-lore of people the most heterogeneous pro¬ 
duce even now a certain effect. We cannot 
lielp feeling that When the same apparently 
irrational stories are told in the Arctic and the 
Antarctic regions, in Niflheim and Miispell- 
lieim, they cannot be quite irrational, and we 
feel encouraged to look for some rational 
motive in both. If that motive turns out to 
1)6 due to our common human nature, the 
ethnological method assumes quite a new in¬ 
terest, and may in time lead to very important 
results. If those who follow the ethnological, 
or what Mr. A. Lang calls the Hottentotic 
method, would only be outspoken and say in each 
case when they compare Hottentot and Greek 
myths, whether they look upon the similarities, 
such as they are, as the result of our common 
human nature, or as due to an early community 
of language, or, lastly, as produced by mere 
transference in historical times ! It would then 
be possible to examine the facts and to arrive 
at really valuable conclusions. But this is 
hardly ever done. As Mr. A. Lang, however, 
has limited the field oT controversy between 
himself and Mr. Taylor by pointing out^ six 
classes of myths whicli can be shown to be 
survivals of the age when the ancestors of 
^ Academy, 1884. Feb. 23. 
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the Greeks were still savages and cannibals, 
let us examine each of these classes and see 
how far the Hottentotic method is really supe¬ 
rior to the Genealogical in helping us to under¬ 
stand them. Even before that challenge was 
given I had been informed that my etymo¬ 
logical explanation of the Daphne myth as 
a Dawn myth was uncalled-for, because of the 
well-known belief of savage tribes that men 
and women can be changed into animals and 
trees. I ask once more. How does that help us 
to account for the change of Daphne into 
a laurel ? When we compare Greek and San¬ 
skrit mythology, our object is not only to find 
out similarities, but, if possible, to explain them. 
Simply to say that the Hottentots also believe 
in the metamorphosis of human beings into 
animals and trees does not help us a ste}) 
l)eyond the fact, known to all of us, that the 
Greeks do the same. But if two people do the 
same thing, it does not follow that it is the same 
thing, till we know why they do it. Unless we 
can show why the Hottentots came to believe 
these metamorphoses we are only explaining 
irjnotuvi 2 )er ignotkis. ' We should be dealing 
with curiosities only, not with facts of scientltic | 
value. A large number of such similarities, of 
changes of human beings into animals, trees, and 
anything else, have been collected by Chinese 
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writers,^ but I doubt whether, numerous and 
curious as tliey are, they would help us much. 
Let us now examine one by one Mr. A. Lang’s 
six critical points. 

L The belief of the New Zealanders in one 
god swallowing another is supposed to throw 
light on Kronos swallowing his children. 
Granted that the swallowing story may be 
illustrated from New Zealand sources; but can 
it be explained by them?^ If we could dis¬ 
cover a key in New Zealand to unlock the < 
Maori myth, and if that key fitted the Kronos 
myth also, we should all be delighted. Till 
then, we can only say that there is a rusty lock 
in New Zealand, and a rusty lock in Greece, 
and that surely is very small comfort. There 
are many kinds of swallowing in ancient 
mythology. In India the moon is not only 
swallowed, but actually disgorged again by 
Rahu. Even in our own time we can hear 
such expressions as that the sun drinks, i. e. 
swallows the water or the dew of the raeadov's, 
tliat darkness swallows the light, that the sea 
■swallows the rivers. Every one of these dif- 
erent kinds of swallowing might have become 

' See Sitzungsbcrichtc der Ifaiserl Akademie dcr Wissen- 
chiften in Wien, 1871, July; Phizmaier, Zur Gcsdikhte 
M^undcr\ p. 846, Von dm Vcrwandlungen, 

See Professor Tiele, Le Mgthe de Kronos, 1886. 
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mythologised in the Efist or in the West. But 
if we read of a special case like that of Zem 
or Pelops or Tantalus II, we gain no helj) 
from all these analogies, whether from New 
Zealand or from Africa. In Greece we are 
told that the gods did not like to swallow 
Pelo])s, even after he had been cooked for them. 
Demeter only ate his shoulder, but afterwards 
the body was ])ut together again, and as the 
shoulder was missing, it had to he replaced b} 
ivory. Hence Pelops Jiumaro insigms chuiuio. 
He neai-ly, though not altogetlier, shared the 
fate of his grandfather Zeus, and is, like him, 
called Kronios.' Cannll)alism seems, in fact, 
to have been hereditary in this family, foi’ 
Atreus too had Tantalus II, the son of his 
brother Thyestes, cooked, and persuaded the 
father to eat bis son. How does a swallowing 
story from Australia help us to explain these 
terrible Greek myths? If it is any help te 
anybody to siiy that the Greeks when thcv 
formed the myth of Kronos or Tantalos must 
still have been cannibals, nay, must have been 
in the habit of cooking and eating their chil¬ 
dren, let it be so—who could prove that it was 
not so? But even then we should have e.x- 
plained half the myth only, the swallowing 
part, while for the disgorging process w' 
’ Pindar, 01. iii. 41. 
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should probably have to appeal to a still more 
primitive race of savages. 

II. The de.sceut of Greek families from Zeus 
under various forms and disguises is to be 
explained in future by a reference to Totemmn 
nr Otemisni. Let it be so, but let us know 
first in what sense Toteinisra is here used. 
I have shown on a former occasion that in its 
real sense, as used by the Red Indians, an Otem 
is represented by something like a signpost at 
the entrances of different clans or settlements. 
It is generally, though by no means alw,ays, an 
animal. Sucli an animal became the sign or 
ensign of a clan; the members of such a clan 
defended it in vair, regarded it in consecpience 
as sacred, and in the end claimed it as their 
very leader, or as their ance.stor. All this is 
perfectly human and intelligible. Nor would 
anybody deny that what happened in North 
America may have happened in Greece ; but 
beyond this we cannot go. Though tliere may 
have been Greek families supposed to be de¬ 
scended from Zeus (Aioyem?), the reasons for 
such a belief need not have been the same. 
We know how many Reasons there were for 
it in Greece itself. And it is curious to observe 
that the descendants of'Leda were never called 
^uxDis, nor tho.se of Europa Bulls, nor those of 
iJanae Gold-slwuvrs. The Arcadians claimed 
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Zeus as their ancestor, but they never wor¬ 
shipped Zeus as a bear. It was Kallisto, the 
mother of Arkas, who was believed to have 
been changed into a she-bear, after she had 
given birth to Arkas. If we like to believe 
that the Arcadians had a bear for their Otem, 
by all means ; but we know, of course, that 
they might have been so called for many other 
reasons also. Had the Dukes of Anhalt-Bern- 
burg a bear for their Otem ? Had the Orsiui 
a similar ancestor ? If the Hessians or Chnfti 
were called cats, had they a feline Otem ? 
Did the Hessians abstain from eating cats, 
and did the Jews at a very early time worship 
a pig as their Totem, because they abstained 
from eating pork ? In its strictly scientih’c 
sense, Otemism exists in Noidh America only. 
If we like to use the word in a more general 
sense, we must say so, and define it accordingly. 
Th.at was the reason why I thought it useful 
to work out the etymological, i. e. the original, 
meaning of Totem or Otem, and this, I believe, 
has proved more useful than anynumber ofOteiii 
storie.s. We must never forget that there wei e 
many sacred animals u^nich never were Oteni.‘<. 
and that there are many tribes called by animal 
names who never knew* what an Otem means. 

III. Stories such as that of Cupid and 
Psyche, of Urva.s‘i and Purhravas, are in 
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future to be explained, we are told, by the 
infringement of a tahoo. Here again, we liave 
to point out that a taboo is hardly a correct 
name for every kind of prohibition. Prohibi¬ 
tions have many causes. The prohibition put 
by Bluebeard on his wives is hardly to be 
called a taboo. The condition that Urva.si 
should disappear whenever she had seen her 
husband naked arises from the natural reason 
that the Dawn vanishes when the sun throws 
off the garments of the morning clouds, just as 
by another Vedic metaphor the Dawn is said to 
expire as soon as the sun begins to breathe. 
Such conditions cannot properly be called 
taboos, they spring quite as often from the 
knowledge of inevitable consequences. The 
story of Cupid and Psyche^ however, seems to 
me to lie entirely outside the enchanted circle 
popular mythology. It is rather a philoso¬ 
phical myth, and much more recent than the 
stories of Kronos and Zeus. Besides, even a 
taboo has generally a reason, and Hottentotic 
scholars should at least try to discover it, and 
'mt be satisfied with a mere name. 

IV. We are told that anthropologists alone 
^ari tell us why fire was everywhere said to be 
stolen. It may be so ; but if they have dis¬ 
covered that the thief of Soma was simply 
f thief of fire, or that the bird was a fire-eater. 
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they ought to let us have the facts whicL 
might perhaps help to settle the controvers} 
on the original character of Soma now carrier] 
on between Professor Hillebrandt and Professoi 
Oldenberg. 

V. We are told that myths of Hades anc 
the Home of the Dead are found all over tlu 
world, and that tlie lowest savages })osses.^ 
theories of Hell. It would he strange, indeed 
if they did not. The really interesting point 
however, is the creation of these hells, and theii 
marked diversity in ditferent parts of tlie world 
Each country seems to have its own pet hell 
and few people would like to exchange theii 
own for anybody else’s, whether it is a hot hel 
in warm, oi* a cold one, in cold climates. 

VI. Myths of the origin of death are likewlsi 
said to be universal, and we can hardly wondri 
at it, for death is very universal. Death may ii 
some countries be supposed to be due to ; 
broken taboo, to witchcraft, to the eating c 
an apple, or bathing in a forbidden pond. Yes 
but does all this explain the arrows of ArtciJi> 
or of tier brother Apollon ? 

What is really interbsting in the conception^ 
of death among different races, whether civiliseii 
or uncivilised, is not* so much their genenij 
agreement as the differences and the cause 
which gave rise to each individual myth. 
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So much for the six strong points of the 
antiiropologic study of mythology. Every one 
of them, I am most willing to admit, contains 
some truth, and thd system, if carefully worked, 
as it has been, for instance, by Mr. Frazer, can 
produce and has produced very valuable results. 
'I'he danger begins when it is represented as 
'llie onhf solvent of 'myiholoijij in all parts of 
the world.’ That it certaiidy is not. Much 
as I owe to tlie learned works of Basthohn, 
Klenim, Waitz, Tylor, Bastian and othere, so 
lar as mere facts are concerned, we must never 
forget that what the Science of Mythology is 
liming at is the discovery of the Ilyponoia, the 
thoughts \inderlying every myth. 

Ammonites and Belemnltes had been col- 
ected from many parts of the world, and their 
similarities could escape no geologist. But not 
Jiitil their organic nature had been discovered, 
lot till the Ammonite had been recognised as 
I jietrihed cephalopod and the Belemnite as 
lie petrified shell of another cephalopod, did 
hese curiosities assume a scientific interest, 
^et anthropologists collect as many myths as 
hey can. If they do *t conscientiously, like 
A. W. Gill, Callaway,^ H. Hale, Hahn and 
thers, with a full knowledge of the language 
1 which the myths are handed down, their 
ibours will be most useful and help us in the 
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end to realise our highest object, namely, to 
discover reason in all the unreason of mytho- 
logy, and thus to vindicate the character of oiii 
ancestors, however distant. ^ 

This is the true charm of the Science of 
Mythology, this the only excuse why serious 
students devote their time to a study wliich to 
many seems childish and useless. I have been 
blamed myself for wasting my time on mytho¬ 
logy. All I can say is that this study gives 
me intense pleasure, and has been a real joy 
to me all my life. I have toiled enough foi 
otliers ; may 1 not in the evening of my life 
follow my own taste ? I see much more in 
mythology than apj)ears on the surface, and 
I believe the time will come when this is fully 
understood. And although I am glad to have 
lived long enough to witness the triumph of 
some theories which, when first uttered, were 
widely and fiercely condemned, I hold to my 
old belief, that Truth is in no hurry. I there¬ 
fore take courage to send out these old contribu¬ 
tions to Comparative Mythology once more, 
in the hope that they may find new friends, 
and that those who are not yet convinced by 
my arguments may continue to criticise them 
in the same spirit of faiimess and with the same 
pure love of truth which most of my critics, and 
certainly the most learned and judicious amone 
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them, have always displayed. In this way 
alone can we hope that our knowledge and 
understanding of mythology may be really 
advanced, while ill-natured and ill-mannere(l, 
and generally ill-founded criticism can only re¬ 
tard the progress of sound knowledge. I know 
1 shall be told that there are many repetitions 
in this volume, but I do not see how that can 
he avoided in a collection of essays winch were 
aiblished from time to time. Besides, I hope, 
t will be seen that when the same question 
s discussed again and again, it was either 
'ecause some criticism had to be answered, or 
ecause some stronger arguments had to be 
reduced. I care for the establishment of the 
w'uth, so far as I can see it; I care very little 
for any personal triumph. The Science of 
Mythology has, as I firmly believe, a great 
liiture before it, not only in the narrow field 
mythology, but in the wider spheres of 
rliglon and philosophy. Though I may not 
ive to see all my hopes fulfilled, I am satisfied 
^vith what has been achieved so far, and I know 
hat those who come after me will carry on the 
^ork which I have to leave unfinished, with 
greater ability, with profounder learning, and 
^ ith far more eminent success. 


Oxford, Auc/, 14 , 1805 . 


F. M. M. 
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COMPAEAIITE MYIIIOLOGT 

( 1866 .) 

Fluedros. Dost thou see that very tall plane-tree ? 
Sohrates, Certainly I do. 

PJimlrofi, There is shade there, and the wind is not 
00 strong, and there is grass to sit, or, if we like, to lie 
[own. 

Sohrates. Lead on then! 

Plmdros. Tell me, Sokrates—is it nob from some place 
ere they say that Boreas carried away Oreithyia from the 
lissos ? 

: Sokrates. So they say. 

: Plmdros. Should it not be from this spot ? for the 
jaters seem so lovely, and pure, and transparent, and 
if made for girls to play on the bank. 

Sokrates. No; it is two or three stadia further down, 
ere you cross over to the temple of Agra—and there 
1 find, somewhere, an altar of Boreas. 

Plmdros. I was not aware of this. But tell me, by 
^8, 0 Sokrates — dost thoic believe this myth to be 
e ? 

Sokrates. Well, if I did not believe it, like the wise 
'PK I should not be so very far wrong; and I might 
up an ingenious theory and say that a gust of Boreas, 
Northwind, carried her down from the rocks in the 
ghbourhood, while she was playing with her friend 
\0h. IV. B 
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Pharmakela; and tliat, having died in this manner, slio 
was reported to have been carried oif by Boreas from 
thence, or from tho Ares peak—for there goes this story 
also, that she was carried olf from that, and not from this 
spot. As to myself, Plundros, I think these explanations, 
on the whole, very pleasant; but they re(|uire a man of 
strong mind and hard work, and a man who, after all, i> 
not much to be envied, if it were only for this, that when lu 
lias set right this one fable, he is bound to do the same for 
tho form of the Hippokentaiirs, and again for that of the 
Chimera. And tlien a host of such beings nish in— 
Gorgons and Pegasoi, and masses of other ho^ieless beings, 
and absurdities of monstrous creatures. And if a man, 
not believing in the existence of these creatures, should 
try to represent each according to the probable explana¬ 
tion, dealing in a rough kind of philosophy, ho would re- 
quire abundance of leisure. I, at least, have tio time to spare 
for these things, and the reason, my friend, is this, that 1 
cannot yet, according to tho Beljihic line, know myself; 
and it seems to me ridiculous that a man who does not 
yet know this, should trouble himself about what docs 
not conconi him. Therefore I leave those things alone, 
and, believing what other people believe about them, 1 
meditate, as I said just now, not on them, but on myself 
whether I be a monster more complicated and more savage 
than Typlion, or a tamer and simpler creature, enjoying l)v 
natui’e a blessed and modest lot. But while we are talk¬ 
ing, my friend—was not this the tree to which thou wert 
to lead us ? 

FJiwdros. This is tho very tree. 

This passage, from the Introduction of Plato’s ‘ Plia' 
dros/ has been frequentlv quoted in order to sho^' 
what the wisest of the Greeks thought about tlir 
rationalists of his day. There were at Ather-' 
then, as there have been at all times and in 
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f countries, men who had no sense for the miraculous 
I and supernatural, and who, without having the 
I moral courage to deny altogether what they could 
I not bring themselves to believe, endeavoured to 
1 find some plausible explanation by which the sacred 
; f^gciids which tradition had handed down to them, 
;and which had been hallowed by religious obser- 
fvances, and sanctioned by the autliority of the law, 
uiiight be brought into liarrnony with ihe dictates of 
reason and the laws of nature. That Sokrates, 
though himself accused of heresy, did liot entertain 
a very high opinion of these speculators —that he 
thought their explanations more incredible and ab¬ 
surd than even the most incredible absurdities of 
Ureck mythology—nay, that at a certain period 
of his life he treated such attempts as impious, 
is clear from this and other j)assages of Plato and 
Xenophon. 

But if Mr. Grote, in his classical work on tlie 
‘ History of Greece,^ avails himself of this and 
hmilar passages, in order to introduce, as it were, 
Sokrates himself among the historians and critics of 
'Hr own time—if he endeavours to make him bear 
vitness ‘ to the uselessness of digging for a supposed 
»asis of truth ’ in the mytlis of the Greek world, he 
‘lakes the ancient philosopher say more than he 
eally said. Our object in considering the myths 
f the Greeks, or any other tiation of antiquity, is so 
iflerent from that of Sokrates that the objections 
'hich he urged against lus I'ationalising contem- 
oraries could hardly be said to apply to us. For 
hat is it that makes us at the present day ask the 
aestion of the origin of the Greek myths? Why 
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do men study ancient history, acquire a kiiowledL^r- 
of dead languages, and decipher illegible inscriptions? 
What inspires them with an interest not only in tlu* 
literntnre of Greece and Koine, hut of ancient Indi;i 
and Persia, of Pgypt and Babylonia ? Why do tlu- 
puerile and often repulsive legends of savage tril)o< 
rivet their attention and engage their thoughts? 
Have we not been told that there is more wisdom in 
the ‘Times’ than in Thukydidi'sAre not the imwU 
of Walter Scott more amusing than Apollodoros? 
or the works of Bacon more instructive than tli" 
cosmogony of thc‘ Pura/ais*? What, then, gives 
life to the study of antiquityWhat compels men. 
in the midst of tliese busy times, to sacrifice tluk 
leisure to studies apparently so unattractive innl 
useless, if not tin* conviiniou that, in order to chev 
the Delphic commandun'nt—in order to know wli;i: 
J/aa 7S, W(.* ought to know jrJml Man has 
This is a view as ibreigii to the niiinl of Sokniti 
as any of the principles of inductive philoso[»li 
by which men like Columbus, la'onardo da Viii' 
Copernicus, Kepler, Bacon, and (Galileo regeneral' 
and invigoiuted tlie iiit«Bectual life* of mohr 
Europe. If wa* grant to Sokrat(*s tliat the clii' 
object of philos<)[)!iy is that man should know liiin 
sedf, we should hardly consider his im‘ans of ai*ri\ in: 
at this knowledgi; adequat(* to so high an aim. 1 
liis mind man was pre-(*minently the individaii 
without any refcTence to his bc'ing but one mani¬ 
festation of a p(uver, orj as he might have said, o 
an idea, realised in and through an endless variefj 
of human souls. He is ever se(d<ing to solve 
mystery of human nature by brooding over liis e^vn 
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uiiiid, by watching tlie secret workings of tlie soul, 
by analysing the organs of knowledge, and by trying 
tu deteriiiine their proper limits ; and thus the last 
result of his philosophy was, that he knew but one 
thing, and this was, that he knew nothing. To us, 
man is no longer this solitary being, complete in 
himself, and self-suhicient; man to us is a brother 
iiiiiong brothers, a member of a class, of a genus, or 
;i kind, and tlierefore intelligible only with I’eference 
to his ecjuals. The earth was unintelligible to the 
iiiieients, because looked upon as a so*litary being, 
without a peer in the wliole universe; but it as¬ 
sumed a new and true significance as soon as it rose 
before the eyes of man as one of many planets, all 
:ov(irned by the same laws, and all revolving around 
lie same centre. It is the same with the human 
M»ul, and its nature stands before our mind in (piite 
i different light since man has been taught to know 
iiid feel himself as a member of one great family 
-as one of the myriads of wandering stars all 
t^vcrned by the same laws, and all revolving around 
he same centre, and all deriving their light from the 
ume source. The history of the world, or, as it is 
ailed, ‘Universal History,’ has laid open new avenues 
f thought, and it has enriched our language with 
word which never passed the lips of Sokrates, 
hlato, or Aristotle— mankind.^ Where the Greek 
■J^w barbarians, we sec brethren; where the Greek 
heroes and demUgods, we see our parents and 
•icestors; where the GrciL‘k saw nations [Wpi]), 
see mankind, toiling and suffering, separated by 
divided by language, and severed by national 
* See Cicero, 7to. ZHsjf. v. 37. 
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oiiinity—yet evermore tending, under a divine con¬ 
trol, towards the fultilment of that inscrutable pur¬ 
pose for which the world was created, and man 
placed in it, bearing the image of God. History, 
therefore, with its dusty and mouldering pages, is to 
us as sacred a volume as the book of nature. In 
both we read, or we try to read, the retlex of tlio 
laws and thoughts of a Divine Wisdom. As wo 
acknowledge no longer in nature the working of 
denions or the manifestation of an evil principle, so 
we deny in history an atomistic conglomerate of 
cliances, or the despotic rule of a mute fate. We 
believe that there is nothing irrational in either 
history or nature, and that the human mind is 
called upon to read and to revere in both the mani¬ 
festations of a Divine Power. Hence, even the most 
ancient and shattered pages of traditions are dear 
to us, nay, dearer, perhaps, than the more co[)ioii> 
chapters of modern times. The history of thus, 
distant a.ges and distant men—appanmtly so foreign 
to our modern interests—assumes a new charm a.> 
soon as we know that it tells us the story of our own 
race, of our own family—nay, of our own se^NCs. 
Sometimes, when opening a desk which we have not 
opened for many years—when looking over letter^ 
which we have not read for many years, we read on 
for some time with a cold inditterence, and thougli 
we see it is our own hitndwriting, and though w^ 
meet with names once familiar to our heart, yet 
can Irardly believe that v;e wrote these letters, that 
we felt those pangs, that we shared in those delights, 
till at last the past draws near and we draw near t* 
the past, and our heart grow's warm, and we fco! 
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as we felt of old, and we know iliat tlu'St' 
!(‘ttirs were our letters. It is the same in readim^^ 
incient history. At first it seems somethin^ si ran 
iiid foreign; but the more intensely we read, th(‘ 
nore our thoughts are engaged and our feelings 
vanned; and the history of those ancient men 
>C('omes, as it were, our own history—tlunr suHer- 
iigs our snherings—their joys our joys. Without 
his sympathy, history is a dead letter, and might as 
•(dl be burnt and forgotbm; while, if it is once 
riliwmed by this feeling, it appeals m^t only to th(‘ 
iitiquarian, but to the heart of (M ery man. 

We find ourselves on a sta.gf^ on which many acts 
ive been acted befjre us, and wlnu’e \V(‘ arc sudd(‘nly 
illed to act our own part. To knowtJie part wliich 
‘ liave to act ours(dv(‘s, we ought to know tlie cha- 
cter of those whose place w(.‘ take. We naturally 
)k biick to the scenes on whicli tin' curta-in of the 
st has falhni, for we believ(‘ tliat Iheri? ouglit to be 
e thought pervading the whole drama of mankind, 
id here history steps in, and gives us the thr<‘ad 
lich connects the present wiih the past. j\lany 
uies, it is true, are lost beyond the hope of reco- 
ly; and the most interesting, the opening scenes 
the childhood of the human race, are known to us 
small fragments only. But for this very reason 
‘ antiquarian, if he descries a relic of those early 
u‘s, grasps it with the eagerness of a biographer 
o finds unexpectedly some scraps written by liis 
“o when yet a child—emtirely himself, and before 
shadows of life had settled on his brow. In 
itever language it may be written, every lims 
py word, is welcome, that bears the impress oi 
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the early days of mankind. In our museums w. 
collect the rude playthings of our hero’s boyhood 
and we try to guess from their colossal features tbf 
thoughts of the miud which they once reflected 
Many things are still unintelligible to us, and tin 
hieroglyphic language of antiquity records but half ot;; 
the mind’s half-unconscious intentions. Yet more and 
more the image of man, in whatever clime we meet 
him, rises before us, noble and pure from the very 
beginning : even his errors wo learn to understand 
—even his dreams we begin to interpret. As far 
we can trace back the footsteps of man, even on tli*^ 
lowest strata of history, Ave see that the divine gift 
of a sound and solau’ iubdlect belonged to him from 
the very first; and the idea of a humanity emerging' 
slowly from the depths of an animal brutality can 
never be maintained again in our century. Tlu* 
earliest work of art wrought by the human mind- 
more ancient than any literary document, and prior 
even to the first whisperings of tradition—the human 
language, forms an uninterrupted chain from the 
first dawn of history down to our own times. We 
still speak the language of the first ancestors of om 
race; and this language, with its wonderful structure, 
bears witness against such gratuitous theories. The 
formation of language, the composition of roots, tliel 
gradual discrimination of meanings, the systematii. 
elaboration ot grammati(3,il forms—all this workiiiiJ 
which we can still see under the surface of our own 
speech, attests from the fiery first the presence of i 
rational mind—of an artist as great, at least, as hi^ 
work. 

The period during which expressions were coiuoh 
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i)r the most necessary ideas—snch as pronouns, pre¬ 
positions, numerals, and the household words of the 
jimplest life—a period to which we must assign the 
jrst beginnings of a free and, as yet, hardly agglutin- 

E ' ivc grammar—a grammar not impressed with any 
dividual or national peculiarities, yet containing 
e germs of all the Turanian, as well as the Aryan 
nd Semitic forms of speech—this period forms the 
rst in the history of man—the first, at least, to 
rliich even the keenest eye of the antiquarian and 
10 philosopher can reach—and we call it the Rhe- 
^^atic Period. 

This is succeeded by a second period, during which 
0 must suppose that at least two families of lan- 
lage left the simply agglutinative, or nomadic stage 
■ grammar, and received, once for all, that peculiar 
ipress of their formative system which we still find 
. all the dialects and national idioms comprised 
ider the names of Semitic and Aryau, as distin- 
lished from the Turanian^ the latter retaining to 
much later period, and in some instances to the 
•esent day, that agglutinative reproductiveness 
lich has rendered a traditional and metamorphic 
stem of grammar impossible, or has at least con- 
lerably limited its extent. Hence we do not find 
the nomadic or Turanian languages scattered from 
una to the Pyrenees, from Cape Comorin, across 
Caucasus, to Lapland, tllat sharp family likeness 
dch enables us to treat the Teutonic, Celtic, Sla¬ 
vic, Italic, Hellenic, Iranic, and Indie languages 
one side, and the Arabian, Aramaean, and Hebrew 
dects on the other, as mere varieties of two specif c 
of speech, in which, at a very early period, and 
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through iiijBiuences decidedly political, if not indivi 
dual and personal, the floating elements o£ gramma: 
have been arrested and made to assume an amalgi 
mated, instead of a merely agglutinative, character 
This second may be called the Dialectic Veriod, 
Now, after these two periods, but before tli 
appearance of the first traces of any national litera: 
ture, there is a period, represented everywhere 1 
the same characteristic features—a kind of Eocen 
])eriod, commonly called the Mythological or My- 
thopadc Age. It is a period in the history of tli ^ 
liuman mind, perhaps the most difficult to under r 
stand, and the most likely to shake our faith in tii j 
regular progress of the human intellect. We ca j 
form a tolerably clear idea of the origin of langungf jr 
of the gradual formation of grammar, and the m j 
avoidable divergence of dialects and languages. 
can understand, again, the earliest concentrations ( I 
political societies, the establishment of laws aii | 
customs, and the first beginnings of religion aii j 
poetry. But between the two there is a gulf wliid 
it seems impossible for an}^ philosophy to bridg 
over. We call it the Mythic Period, and we hat. 
accustomed ourselves to believe that the Greeks, 
instance, such as we find them represented to ns ii 
the Homeric poems, far advanced in the fine art| 
acquainted with the refinements and comforts | 
life, such as we see in the palaces of Menelaos aiij 
Alkinoos, with public meetings and elaborate pleai| 
ings, with the mature wisdom of a Nestor and tli 
cunning enterprise of an Odysseus, with the dignit 
of a Helena and the loveliness of a Nausikaa, coiil 
have been preceded by a race of men whose chi' 
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miusement consisted in inventing absurd tales about 
rods and otlier nondescript beings—a race of men, 
fact, on whose tomb the historian could inscribe 
better epigram tlnyi that on Bitto and Phainisd 
Uthough later poets may have given to some of 

i iese fables a charm of beauty, and led us to accept 
lein as imaginative compositions, it is impossible to 
jonceal the fact that, taken by themselves, and in 
^eir literal meaning, most of these ancient myths 
Ire absurd and irrational, and frequently opposed 
b the principles of thought, religion, jind morality, 
fliich guided the Greeks as soon as they appear to 
is in the twilight of traditional history. By whom, 
lieu, were these stories invented?—stories, we must 
^y at once, similar in form and character, whether 
re find them on Indian, Persian, Greek, Italian, 
lavonic, or Teutonic soil. Was there a period of 
jmporary insaniLy, through which the human mind 
ad to pass, and was it a madness identically the 
line in the south of India and in the north of Icc- 
aid ? It is impossible to believe that a people who, 
1 the very infancy of thought, produced men like 
hales, Herakleitos, and Pythagoras, should have 
)nsisted of idle talkers but a few centuries before 
ie time of these sages. Even if we take only that 
Irt of mythology which refers to religion, in our 
tnse of the word, or the myths, which bear on the 
|ghest problems of philoSt)phy—such as the crea- 
^n, the relation of man to God, life and death, 
^tue and vice—myths generally the most modern 
origin, we find that even this small portion, which 
^ftht be supposed to contain some sober ideas, or 
me pure and sublime conceptions, is unworthy of 
i' ^nfho^ogia Palatina, Append. 137 (ed. Tanclinitz, iii. p. SG3). 
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the ancestors of the Homeric poets, or the Ionic 
philosophers. When the swineherd Euma30S, unac¬ 
quainted, perhaps, with the intricate system of tlic 
Olympian mythology, speaks qf the Deity, he speaks 
like one of ourselves. ^ Eat,’ he says to Odysseus, 
‘ and enjoy what is here, for God will grant oiu 
thing, but another he will refuse, whatever he will 
in his mind, for he can do all things.’ * This, we may 
suppose, was the language of the common people at 
the time of Homer, and it is simple and sublime, if 
compared with what has been supposed one of tin 
grandest conceptions of Greek mythology — that, 
namely, where Zeus, in order to assert his omnipo¬ 
tence, tells the gods that if they took a rope, and all 
the gods and goddesses pulled on one side, they 
could not drag him down from the heaven to tln' 
earth ; while, if he chose, he could pull them all up, 
and suspend the earth and the sea from the sumiuit 
of Olympos. What is more ridiculous than tia 
mythological account of the creation of the human 
race by Deukalion and Pyrrha throwing stone.' 
behind them (a myth which owes its origin to n 
mere pun on \aos and Xday), while wo can hardly 
expect, among pagans, a more profound conception 
of the relation between God and man, than tk 
saying of Herakleitos, ^ Men are mortal gods, and 
gods are immortal men.’ Let us think of the time^ 
which could bear a Lykurgos and a Solon—whicli 
could found an Areopagos and the Olympic games 
and how can we imagine that, a few generation' 

' Od. ziv. 443. ‘'Ecr0ie, ^aifi6vL€ Ka\ rtpireo TOicrSe 

Ola Trdpearr 6ehs 5^ rb jx^u bdffa rb S’ idfftiy 
"0 rrl (p Ovfx^ iOeArj' dvvarai yap diravra. 
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dfore tliat time, tlie liig’liest notions of the Godhead 
inong the Greeks were adequately expressed by the 
ory of Uranos maimed by Kronos—of Kronos 
iting his children, sw,allowing a stone, and vomiting 
it alive his whole progeny. Among the lowest 
ibes of Africa and America we hardly find anything 
ore hideous and revolting. It is shutting our eyes 
the difficulties which stare us in the face if we 
y, like Mr. Grote, that this mythology was ^ a past 
lich was never present; ’ and it seems blasphemy 
consider these fables of tlie hcathbn world as 
rrupted and misinterpreted fragments of a divine 
7clation once granted to the whole race of man- 
rid, a view so frequently advocated by Christian 
dues. These myths have been made by man at 
•ertain period of history. There was an age which 
iduced these myths, an age half-way between 
i Dialectical Period, presenting the human race 
idually diverging into different families and lan- 
iges, and the National Period, exhibiting to us 
r earliest traces of nationalised language, and a 
ionalised literature in India, Persia, Greece, Italy, 

1 Germany. The fact is there, and we must either 
Iain it, or admit in the gradual growth of the 
nan mind, as in the formation of the earth, some 
lent revolutions, which broke the regularity of the 
ly strata of thought, and convulsed the human 
id, like volcanoes and earthquakes arising from 
ie unknown cause below the surface of history. 
Much, however, will be gained if, without being 
^en to adopt so violent and repugnant a theory, 
are able to account in a more intelligible manner 
the creation of myths. Their propagation and 
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subsistence in later tinn's, tlie\i<j;h strange in nian; 
](*spects, is jet a Jiuieli less intricate problem. TIk 
liiiman mind lias an inbeiai rio’erence for tlie pasi, 
and tlie relij^nous picdv of t]j<* man Hows from tb 
same natural sj)rin;4’ gs the filial pietv of tin* cliilt,, 
Mvi-n though the traditions of past a^n's may aj»p(;, 
stran;jfe, wild, and sometinu's immoral (U* impossi}i!( 
oaidi ;4‘enerati(m aec(‘[)ts tliein, and fashions tlieni > 
that th(‘V can be borin' with atrain, and (‘veii niadi ♦ 
disclose a true and (h epta* ineanini^^. 3 Ianv of tb 
natives (»f India, thoiiLj-h vorsod in Miiropeiin scinji , 
and irnbutMl with tin' pi’inci[tles of a [Hire nati;r,:. 
tih'olou^v, vet bpw down and wcrship tlm iimiLi'oei 
\dshi/u and Niva, ddiev know that tin's- inia^’es ;ir i 
but stoin*; th(‘V confess that their f-'-liiiLTS ivvi'• 
a^eiinst tin* impuritii’s atti'ibiited to these ^ntd^ i 
what thev call their sacrod writilmcs; j«‘t tin-i'c 
inmost iJrahnians who will maintain that tk'- 
stories have a dee|»or nioaninir, that imuioi’aib 
beiiiLT iin'ompaliblo* with a di\ine beiiiLT. :i tnv-f* ' 
must be su[^posod to be eoinaaled in these t;i;!- 
hallowed •fables, a m\stoi'v whieh an iinjuiriiiL'- 
rovnont mind nia\' hopf to fathom. Nav, *' 
whore ('hri>t ian missionarios have been suoco>c ... 
where the purity of the ('Ip’istian faitli has won i!/ 
hoart of a native, and nnnle tin* ext ravno<‘iHt absa! ;- 
itios (>f the Piiranas insnp])ortable to liim, tin* f.i:'- 
<d his early <diildhond wi^I still linm*r on and hn i' 
<mt oecasionally in uriLTuarded expressions, as so\f r:: 
ot the myths of antiipiity liave cn'pt into the b 
oends of tlie dinndi of IbmioJ VVm find freqntii 
indi<aitionH in ancient history tliat the (ireeks tlirH' 

• Sf'O Orinrirn's I;itr*»!u('f i^n tolii . work on ' 

sccornl < 1‘<11, p. xxxi, Thirt \v<irk li.'i.s lately 1»^'‘ 
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lives Avere sliocked by the stories told of their ^ods; 

as even in onr own times faitli with most m(‘n is 
)t faith in God or in truth, but faith in the IViith 
’ others, Ave may umhustand why even men lilo; 
hkrates Avere unwillin^r to renouiKa^ tlieir belief in 
hat had been beliiived l)y their fathers. As their 
j(^•l of the Godliead bocame ])nror, lh(*y felt that tin¬ 
ea of perfeidhm, involved in the idea of a diviin* 
( 1 ) 1 ^% exeluded the |)ossibility of immoral gods. 
Ildar, as pointed <»ut liy (ttiriod ^liiller,^ cdianges 
my myths because they an* not in harmony Avith 
> }>iirer conceptions of the dignity of gods and 
and, because, according to Ids opinion, thev 
ist be false. l*lato * argues in a similar spirit 
eii he examines tin* ditfciamt traditions about 
ms, and in tin* ' Symposium ’ avc st*e hoAv each 
caker maintains that myth of hros to Ite the only 
Ue one whieh agre(*s l)(*st with his own ideas of the 
itun* (d'this god—Idnedros’^ calling liiin the oldest, 
pithoii the youngest of the gods : yet each appeal- 
^ to the autliority of an anci(*nt myth. Thus, nn'U 
iiad as clear a conc('pti(m of the omnipotence 
l 1 <aiinipresen(*e of a supreme God as natural reli- 
can reveal, still milled him Zens, forgetting tin* 
ihcn-r and parricide 

<«/>)(>/, '/.n'r fucrtTity A<m; c' tv TrutTU rtri'vrat, 


hto En^Uisli bv Mr. Stallvi?ra‘vs (Soanonscticin Sc 
0 ). * ’ ' 

Soo (\ Miillrr's oxctUlent wc^rk, Prolcjomrna cu eiju r )ris,<(f,- 
\nlirhrn MythoUujic, 1SL>:>, p. 87. 

^ 242 K. 

t '1<8 C. oiVcuv SyoXoyu’rdi b ’'E^hi’S iv toL 

Tfp€(T0uraTos 5i a’t' (.ityiarxi' vinty arran 

A. ftTTi KdWiaroj £.<y roi/crSt’ wpu'Toy pty yicyrarcs Ctxy, 
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^ Zeus is the beginning, Zeus the middle ; out of Zei 
all things have been made: ’ 

—an Orphic line, but an old one, if, as Mr. Gro 
supposes, Plato alluded to it.^ Poets, again, who fi‘ 
in their hearts the true emotion of prayer, a yean 
ing after divine help and protection, still spoke 
Zeus, forgetting that at one time Zeus himself vi 
vanquished by Titan, and had to be delivered 1 
Hermes.^ ^schjdos^ says : ^ Zeus, whoever he is, 
this be the name by which he loves to be called—1 
this name I address him. For, pondering on all thin* 
except Zeus, I cannot tell whether I may truly ca 
off the idle burden from my thought.’ 

No, the preservation of these mythic names, tl 
long life of these hibles, and their satisfying the rel 
gious, poetical, and moral wants of succeeding gen 
rations, though strange and startling, is not the re 
difficulty. The past has its charms, and traditk 
has a powerful friend in language. We still spen 
of the sun rising and setting, of rainbows, of thunde 
bolts, because language has sanctioned these expre 

’ Lobcck, Aglaoplu p. 523, gives 

Zei/s Kf(pa\Vf Zeus geVera, Aibs 5* in vdvra Tirvicrai. 

See Preller’s Grech Mythology, 1854, p. 99 ; Zeller, Philosophic <> 
GHeohen-, p. 53. 

2 Apollod., 1, 6, 3, Grote, H. G. p. 4. 

• I give the text, because it has been translated in so many d 
ferent ways: • 

Zeus, StTTts TTor^ e/ T(i5’ ah’ 

TV K€K\T]fJLtv(p, 

rovrS viv Trpocrivvttroo' 
ovK txa TrpoaciKdcrai, 
irctur’ imffTaBfxdfifVos, 

Atbs, eZ rh fxdiav dnh (ppopridos 
Xph iSoXe?!' iTrjTvp.cDS, 
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(sions. We use them, though we do not believe in 
Ithem. The difficulty is how at first the human mind 
[was led to such imaginings—how the names and tales 
arose, and unless this ^uestio7i can be answered, our 
belief in a regular and consistent j^rogress of the 
Imiiian intellect, through all ages and in all coun- 
iries, must be given up as a false theory. 

Nor can it be said that we know absolutely nothing 
’|(»f this period during which the as yet undivided 
lAryan nations—for it is chiefly of tliern that we ar(‘ 
blow speaking—formed their myths. Even if we saw 
joiily the deep shadow which lies on the Greek mind 
Ifrom the very beginning of its political and literary 
iliistory, we should be able to infer from it something 
^|of the real character of tliat age which must have 
Ijreceded tlie earliest dawn of the national literature 
Greece. Otfried Muller,^ tliougli he was unac- 
tiiiainted with the new light Avhich Comparative Phi¬ 
lology has shed on this primitive Aryan period, says : 
I The mythic form of expression which changes all 
lacings into persons, all relations into actions, is some- 
Jliing so peculiar that we must admit for its growth 
f distinct period in the civilisation of a people.’ But 
Comparative Philology has since brought this whole 
eriod within the pale of documentary history. It 
IS placed in our hands a telescope of such power 
hat where formerly we could see but nebulous clouds 
now discover distinct fdrms and outlines; nay, 
ft has given us what we may call contemporary evi- 
It^nce, exhibiting to us the state of thought, language, 
'^ligion, and civilisation at a period when Sanskrit 
*^as not yet Sanskrit, Greek not yet Greek, but when 
* Prol. Myth. p. 78. 

' OT,. IV. C 
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both, together with Latin, German, and other Arva 
dialects, existed as yet as one undivided language,; ; 
the same manner as French, Italian, and Spaih 
may be said to have at one time existed as one \i 
divided language, in the form of Latin. 

This will r(‘(pure a short explanation. It welcii* ; 
nothing of the existence of Latin; if all historii': 
drxmments [)reviuus to the fift^Muith century had lie, 
lost ; if tra/titiou eviui were silent as to the forn 
existenee of a Roman (unpire, a mere comparison 
the six Romanct' diah^cts would enabb) us to saylL - 
at some time there must have been a language if 
which all thesn' modern dialects derived their oriy; 
in common; for without this supposition it we; 
be impossible to aecount for the facts exhibiteii 
th<‘se dialects. Let us h)ok at the auxiliary vi: 
We find : 



ITilian. 


lUiiT-t inn. 

.^I'nnish. 

r(iruii.’Ui Si- 

I iir:i : 

SmIIO 

FUIM (<>VItU) 

.snnt 

so;/ 

sou 

Ti.dii art: 

! •'<■1 

»■; 

•‘is 

(■IS'S 

( s 

!!(' ; 

»'• 

('• 1 


C*s 

lift 

Wo ;irf : 

piUllV) 

^ ’uCf'tnu 


sotnna 

poinos 

Y'lU ; 

Piet-' 

V ’tilt' !i 

("i'CS 

Hwis 

Fills 

Tht'v art- : 

piilio 

S'', lit 

f*An (-nn) 

Fon 

5;io 


F;vn/ 


(-t 


It is <*lear, evou from a short consideration 
tln‘S<‘ forms, lirst, lhal all ar(‘ but varieties of' 
e<)mmon ivpe ; serondly, that it is impossible to * ^ 
sider any one of thes(‘ six ])aradigms as the oriyi j 
from which the otln‘rs had been borrowed. To t.| 
we may a(hl, thirdly, that in none of the langinnl 
io which these verbal forms belong, do w'e iind i| 
elements of which they could have been compec| 
If we find such forms as fai aimoy we can cxi>h| 
them by a mere reference to the grammatical 
rials which French has still at its command, aiuLi 
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me may be said even of compounds like faimera% 
je-aimer-ai, I have to love, I shall love. But a 
ange from je suis to tu es is inexplicable by the 
ht of French grammar. These forms could not 
ve grown, so to speak, on French soil, but must have 
en handed down as relics from a former period— 
ist have existed in some language antecedent to 
y of the Eomance dialects. Now, fortunately, in 
is case, we are not left to a mere inference, but as 
I possess the Latin verb, we can prove how by 
oiietic corruption, and by mistaken ana*logies, every 
0 of the six paradigms is but a national meta- 
irphosis of the Latin original. 

T^et us now look at another set of paradigms : 

Sanskrit. Litlumniiin. ZiTi'l. Doric. OM Slav. Latin. Gothic. Armon. 


: 

esmi 

n1imi 

ijXflL 

yesnie 

Slim 

im 

cm 

i art: ilsi 

cssi 

alii 

taai 

yc'i 

C3 

is 

cs 

1 : Asti 

csti 

a.;ti 

tCTTt 

ycst6 

cst 

i.st 

6 

two) arc ; 'svAs 

CSV a 



yosva 


sijii 


(two) arc: 'aiiAs 

L'St fV 

.<tho ? 

(.(TTOV 

yesta 


eijuts 


f (two) arc : 'stAs 

(esti) 

.<to 

fcrroi' 

yesta 




iro : ’piiiA.s 

onii 

hnialii 

iaixc'i 

yosino 

sumu3 

sijam 

cmq 

re: 'stliA 

I'StC 

ita 

tfJTt 

yesto 

cstis 

sijutli 

C(i 

arc: eAnti 

(('sti) 

heuti 

(I'U 

somti 

sunt 

siiul 

cn 


From a careful consideration of these forms, we 
lit to draw exactly the same conclusions : first, 
b all are but varieties of one common type; 
mdly, that it is impossible to consider any of them 
he original from which the others have been bor¬ 
ed; and thirdly, that, here again, none of the 
piagos in which tliese verf)al forms occur, possesses 
grammatical materials out of which such forms 
Id have been fmmed. That Sanskrit cannot be 
Pu as the original from which all the rest were 
[ved (an opinion held by many scholars) is clear, 

see that Greek has, in several instances, pre- . ^ 
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served a more primitive^ or, as it is called, mor^ 
organic form than Sanskrit. cannot be de 

rived from the Sanskrit smas, because smas haslosi 
the radical g, which Greek 1ms preserved, the root 
being as, to be, the termination mas, we. Nor can 
Greek be fixed upon as the more primitive languagt 
from which the others were derived, for not evoti 
Latin could be called tlie daughter of Greek, thelaii- 
guage of Eome having preserved some forms inoir 
primitive than Greek; for instance, sunt instead ol 
hr I or sval or elaL Here Greek has lost the radica!; 
as altogether, svtl standing instead of saevri^ will: 
Latin has at least, like Sanskrit, preserved the radical 
s in Sanskrit santi. 

Hence, all these dialects point to some more ail 
cient language which was to them what Latin m'" 
to the Romance dialects, only that at that earl 
period there was no literature to preserve to us aii' 
remnants of that mother-tonfjue that died in aivin: 
birth to the modern Aryan dialects, such as Sanskrit 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, and Celiu 
Yet, if there is any truth in inductive reasoning, tlm 
language was once a living language, spoken in Asi; 
by a small tribe, nay, originally by a small fiiniil' 
living under one and the same roof, as the langua^ 
of Camoens, Cervantes, Voltaire, and Dante, wi 
once spoken by a few peasants who had built tliti 
huts on the Seven Hills^near the Tibris. If we com 
pare the two tables of paradigms, the coincidcnci 
between the language of the Veda and the dialed 
spoken at the present day by the Lithuanian recruits 
Berlin are greater by far than those between Freu^ 
and Italian; and, after Bopp’s ^Comparative Gimim 
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nar’ has been completed, it will bo seen clearly that 
til the essential forms of grammar had been fully 
Hmed and established before the first separation of 
lie Aryan family took place. 

But we may learn much more of the intellectual 
itate of the primitive and undivided fiimilj of the 
iryan nations, if we use the materials which Com- 
)arative Philology has placed at our disposal; and, 
lere again, the Pomance languages will teach us the 
[pell by which we may hope to open the archives of 
[he most ancient history of the Aryan ’race. If we 
ind in all the Romance dialects a word like the 
French pont, the Italian ponte^ the Spanish pnente, 
he Wallachian pod, identically the same in all, after 
naking allowance for those peculiarities which give 
;o each dialect its national character, w^e have a right 
;() say that pons, the name for "bridge, was known 
before these languages separated, and that, there- 
ore, the art of building bridges must have been 

f nown at the same time. We could assert, even if 
e knew nothing of Latin and of Rome, that pre- 
rious, at least, to the tenth century, books, bread, 
vine, houses, villages, towns, towers, and gates, &c., 
vere known to those people, whoever they were, from 
vhose language the modern dialects of Southern 
Europe are derived. It is true, we should not be 
ble to draw a very perfect picture of the intellectual 
tate of the Roman people if we were obliged to 
construct their history from such scanty materials 
>nly; yet we should be able to prove that there really 
ps such a people, and, in the absence of any other 
^formation, even a few casual glimpses of their 
Vork in life would be welcome. 
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But, though we might safely use this metlior 
positively, only taking care to avoid foreign terms, 
could not invert it or use it negatively. Becausv 
each of the Eomance dialects has a different nall]^ 
for certain objects, it does not follow that the object^ 
themselves were unknown to the ancestors of 
Romance nations. Paper was known at Rome, y\ 
it is called carta in Italian, jmpier in French. 

Now, as we know nothing of the Aryan rae 
before it was broken up into difiPerent nationalitio 
sucli as Indian, German, Greek, Roman, Slavorii 
Teutonic, and Celtic, this method of making lan¬ 
guage itself tell the history of ancient times will 
become of great value, because it will give a elm- 
racter of historical reality to a period in the histon 
of the human race the very existence of which hin] 
been doubted, to a period that liad been called 
past that was never present.’ We must not exp(‘i: 
a complete history of civilisation, exhibiting in t'lil 
detail a picture of the times when the languageo 
Homer and of the Veda had not yet been forineJ 
But we shall feel by some small but signiiicaii 
tmits the real presence of that early period i 
the history of the human mind—a period which, k 
reasons that will be clearer hereafter, we identil) 
with the Mythojmic. 


Sanskrit. Zeirl. Greek. Latin. Gotliic. Slavonic. Iri'f'- 

Father; pitar pitar Trarjjp •^mtor fivlar .. atli'’’ 

Mother: mitar malar fiyTTjp mater .. niati (Ken.matcrc) mI'l' 
Brother: bbr^tar br4tar (</)paTr;'p)fruter bruthar bratrfl biiitl'' 

Sister: sviisar qaahar .. soror avistar evestra siui 

Daughter:duhMr dugdhar &v)aTr]p .. dauhtar (Lith.) dukt6 


The mere fact that the names for father, molh(\ 
brother, sister, and daxighter are the same in luos 
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)f the Aryan langiia^^es, might at first sight seem 
)r immaterial significance; yet, even these words 
tre full of imijort. That the name of father was coined 
it that early period, shows that the father acknow- 
edged the offspring of liis wife as his own, for thus 
)uly had he a right to claim tlie title of father. 
"i'dther is derived from a root Pa, which means, not to 
)(‘got, but to protect, to support, to iiourish. The 
uther as progenitor, was called in Sanskrit ^anitar, 
)ut as protector and supporter of his offspring he 
viis called pi tar. Hence, in the Veda these two 
lumes are used together, in order to express the full 
tlea of father. Thus the poet says (I. IGT, 33):— 

Dj^aiis me pita ^aiiita. 

Jo(Yi)s mei pater genitor. 

Zev(] if-Kw 7Tart)p yn'triip. 

Ill a similar manner inatar, mother, is joined 
dth f/anitri, genitrix (Rv. III. 48, 2), which shows 
hat the word matar must soon have lost its etymo- 
igical meaning, and have become an expression of 
aspect and endearment. Among the earliest Aryans, 
latar had the meaning of maker, from Ma, to 
ishion ; and in this sense, and with the same accent 
s the Greek matar, not yet determined by a 

■niiiiine affix, it is used in the Veda as a masculine, 
has we read, for instance, Rv. VIII. 41, 4:— 

SaA mata purvjaiii j)adam. 

He, Varuna (Uranos), is the maker of the old place.’ 

Now, it should be observed, that matar, as well 
^ pi tar, is but one out of many names by which 
idea of father and mother might have been ex- 
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pressed. Even if we confined ourselves to the rodi 
Pa, and took the granting of support to his offspriiir 
as the most characteristic attribute of father, msiiiv 
words might have been, and actually were, forin(Kl 
all equally fit to become, so to say, the proper nanii^ 
of father. In Sanskrit, protector can be expressel 
not only by Pa, followed by the derivative suffix tar, 
but by pa-la, pii-laka, pa-yii, all meaning protector. 
The fact that out of many possible forms, one oiih 
has been admitted into all the Aryan dictionaries, 
shows that there must have been something like a 
traditional usage in language long before the sejmra- 
tion of the Aryan family took place. ' Besides, then 
were other roots from which the name of fatliei 
might have been formed, such as Gah, from whicii 
we have ^^anitar, (jenitor, or Tar, fror 

which the Greek toksvs-^ or Par, from which ih 
Latin parens ; not to mention many other naino 
equally applicable to express some prominent attri¬ 
bute of a father in his relation to his children. I 
each Aryan dialect had formed its own name 
father, from one of the many roots which all tb 
Aryan dialects share in common, we should be alb 
to say that there was a radical community betweeii 
all these languages; but we should never succet'i 
in proving, what is most essential, their historica 
community, or their divergence from one langua;:' 
which had already acquired a decided idiomatic con 
sistency. 

It happens, however, even with these, the nio? 
essential terms of an incipient civilisation, that on 
or the other of the Aryan dialects has lost tli 
ancient expression, and replaced it by a new 
The common Aryan names for brother and sister, f 
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instance, do not occur in Greek, Avilere brother and 
sister are called and dSsXcj)/}, To conclude 

from this that at the time when the Greeks started 
from their Aryan home, the names of brother and 
sister had not yet been framed, would be a mistake. 
We have no reason to suppose that the Greeks were 
the first to leave, and, if we find that nations like 
tlie Teutonic or Celtic, who could have had no 
contact with the natives of India after the first 
separation had taken place, share the name of 
brother in common with Sanskrit, it ns as certain 
that this name existed in the primitive Aryan lan- 
^mage as the occurrence of the same word in Wala¬ 
chian and Portuguese would prove its Latin origin, 
though no trace of it existed in any of the other 
Romance dialects. No doubt, the growth of lan- 
l^mage is governed by immutable laws, but the 
influence of accident is more considerable here than 
in any other branch of natural science; and though 
in tliis case it is possible to find a principle Avhich 
(letormiiies the accidental loss’ of the ancient names 
for brother and sister in Greek, yet this is not the 
case always, and we shall frequently find that one 
or the other Aryan dialect does' not exhibit a term 
which, on the strength of our general argument, we 
shall feel justified in ascribing to the most ancient 
period of Aryan speech. 

The mutual relation between brother and sister 
had been hallowed at that early period, and it had 
been sanctioned by names which had become tradi- 
honal before the Aryan family broke up into dif- 
lerent colonies. The original meaning of bhr4tar 
^ See Ediiiburrgli Oct. 1861, p. 320. 
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seems to me to have been he who carries or assists :j 
of svasar, she who pleases or consoles—svasti; 
meaning in Sanskrit joy or happiness. ! 

In duhitar, again, we find a name which miist j 
have become traditional long before the separation 
took place. It is a name identically the same in all 
the dialects, except Latin, and yet Sanskrit alone 
could have preserved a consciousness of its appella¬ 
tive power. Duhitar, as Professor Lassen was the 
lirst to show, is derived from Dun, a root whicii in 
Sanskrit mea»s to milk. This etymology is better tliari 
that from tcmyen (duh), for the original meaning oichih 
was to milk and to yield milk. The sense of yielding 
or being useful is general, i, e. later and more restricted. 
This name of milkmaid, given to the daughter of the 
house, opens before our eyes a little idyll of the poetical 
and pastoral life of the early Aryans. One of the few 
things by which the daughter, before she was married, 
might make herself useful in a nomadic houseliold, was 
the milking of the cattle, and it di.scloscs a kind of 
delicacy and humour, even in the rudest state of society, 
if we imagine a father calling his daughter his little 
milkmaid, rather than suta, his begotten, or Jilia, ^ 
the suckling. This meaning, however, must have 
been forgotten long before the Aryans separated. 
Duhitar was then no longer a nickname, but it had 
become a technical term, or, so to say, the proper 
name of a daughter. Tli^t many words w^ere formed 
in the same spirit, and that they were applicable 
only during a nomadic state of life, we shall have 
frequent opportunity of seeing, as we go on. But 
as the transition of words of such special meaning 
into general terms, deprived of all etyniologieiil 
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vit.ility may seem strange, we may as well give at 
once a few analogous cases where, behind expressions 
of the most general currency, we can discover, by 
means of etymology, this peculiar background of the 
ancient nomad life of the Aryan nations. The very 
iword peculiar may serve as an illustration, taken 
jfroin more modern times. Peculiar now means 
isingular, extraordinary, but originally it meant what 
Kvas private, ^.c. not common, property; being derived 
from peculmm. Now, the Latin peculinm stands 
for pecudium (like consilium for consklium) ; and 
being derived from pecus, pecudis^ it expressed 
originally what we should call cattle and chattel. 
Cattle constituting the chief personal property of 
agricultural people, we may well uiuhu’stand how 
peculiar, meaning originally what refers to one’s own 
property, came to mean not-coinmon, and at last, in 
lour modern conversation, passed into the meaning of 
|stmnge. I need hardly mention the well-known 
etymology of pecunia^ which being derived from the 
same word, pecu, and therefore signifying flocks, 
took gradually the meaning of money, in the same 
inianner as the Anglo-Saxon/eo//, the German Vieh, 
cattle (and originally, according to Grimm’s law, the 
«aine word as pecu), received in the course of time 
tke sense of a pecuniary remuneration, a fee.^ What 
takes place in modern languages, and, as it were, 
wilder our own eyes, must jnot surprise us in more 
distant ages. Now, the most useful cattle have 
always been the ox and the cow, and they seem 
te have constituted the chief riches and the most 
iieportant means of subsistence among the Aryan 
' LordNeaves, A Olance at Comparative Philology, 1870, p. 14. 
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nations. Ox and cow are called in Sanskrit 
plur. gS^vas, which is the same word as the Old 
High-German c/mo, plur. c/moiot, and with a changi 
from the guttural to the labial media, the classicid 
and hos, haves. Some of the Slavoiiir 
languages also have preserved a few ti*aces of this 
ancient name : for instance, the Lettish gfu'zos, cow:^ 
the Slavonic govijado, a herd; Servian govedar, ii 
cow-herd. From ^ovs, we have in Greek ^ov/c6Xo\, 
which meant originally a cow-herd; but in the verb 
fiovKoXio), the meaning of tending cows has been 
absorbed by the more general one of tending catth; 
nay, it is used in a metaphorical sense, such as sXirm 
iSovKo'KovfMaL, I feed myself on vain hopes. It is used 
with regard to horses, and thus we find for horso- 
herd, i7r7ro/3ovK6\o9^ originally a cow-herd of horses'. 
—an expression which we can only compare to San¬ 
skrit goyuga, meaning a yoke of oxen, but after¬ 
wards any pair, so that a pair of oxen would he 
called go-go-yuga. Thus, in Sanskrit, go-pa means 
originally a cow-herd, but it soon loses this specilie 
meaning, and is used for the head of a cow-pen, a 
herdsman, and at last, like the Greek iioiyLrjv Xam 
for a king. From gopa a new verb is formed, 
gopayati, and in it all traces of its original meaning 
are obliterated; it means simply to protect. As 
gopa meant a cow-herd, go-tra, in Sanskrit, was 
originally a hurdle, and meant the enclosure hy 
which a herd was protected against thieves, and kept 
from straying. Gotra, however, has almost entirely 
lost its etymological power in the later Sanskrit, 
where the feminine only, gotr4, preserves the mean- 
ing of a herd of kine. In ancient times, when most 
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rars were carried on, not to maintain the balance 
f poAver of Asia or Europe, but to take possession 
f good pasture, or to appropriate large herds ol‘ 
attle,^ the hurdles grqw naturally into the walls oi* 
ortresses, the hedges became strongholds; Anglo- 
)axon tun, a close (German Zaun), became a town ; 
Liid those who lived behind the same walls were 
jailed a gotra, a family, a tribe, a race. In the 
V^eda, gotra is still used in the sense of folds or 
nirdles (III. 39, 4): 

Kaki/i esliain nindita martyeshu 
Ye asmakam pitara/i goshii jodhuh 
I Indra/i csbain drh?ihita mahinavaii 

! tit gotr«a?n sasr?yo da7??sanavaT}. 

‘ There is not among men one scoffing at them 
who were our fathers, avIio fought among the cows. 
Indra, the mighty, is their defender; he, the powerful, 
spread out their hurdles,^ Le. their possessions.’ 

^Fighting among or for the cows,’ goshu-yiidh, 
is used in the Veda as a name lor warrior, in general, 
1.112, 22; and one of the most frequent words for 
battle is gav-ishii, literally ‘ striving for cows.’ In 
the later Sanskrit, however, gaveshana means 
simply, research (physical or philosophical), gavesh, 

’ 'TTrep voixrjs ^ Mias fxaxSiJLida. Toxa/r* 36. Grimm, Jliston/ of 
thr German Lantjuage, p.l7. ^ 

^ Hurdle is connected with Goth, haurd, a door, originally wicker- 
Avork used to protect the entrance to a house. Tlie O.H. G./m)^ 
r^ieans wickerwork, and so does the modern German Ililrdc ; 
inirdles being used to enclose cattle in a meadow. They were the 
<^'i'iginal go-iras. The Sanskrit root is /cart, to tie together, /cart, 
spin. The Latin crates also, the English craie^ and even cradle, 
kelong to the same cluster of words. 
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to inquire. Again, gosli/Aa means cow-pen oi 
stable {^ wdradfMov ); but, with the progress of im'. 
and civilisation, gosh^Ai became the name of m. 
assembly, nay, it was used to, express discussion aiiu: 
gossip, as gossip in English, too, meant originally 
godfather or godmother, and then took the abstruet^ 
sense of idle conversation or tattle. \ 

All these words, composed with go, cattle, M 
which many more might have been added, prov^. 
that the people who formed them must have Ice 
a half nomadic and half pastoral life, and we im] 
well understand how the same people came to 
duhitar in the sense of daughter, as we use spmi^kf 
in the sense of an unmarried woman. Languac(e 
has been called a map of the science and manners ol 
the people who speak it, and we should probably find, 
if we examined the language of a maritime people, 
that instead of cattle and pasture, ships and water 
\vould form part of many words which afterwards 
were applied in a more general sense. 

We proceed to examine other terms which iiidi* 
cate the state of society previous to the separation of 
the Aryan race, and which we hope will give to our 
distant picture that expression of truth and reality 
which can be appreciated even by those who have 
never seen the original. 

We pass over the words for son, partly because 
their etymology is of »o interest, their meaniu;.' 
being simply that of nakis, born,* partly because 

• For instance, Sansk. sUnu, Goth, tumis^ Lith. mnus, all freiv 
sn, to beget, whence Greek uiMs, but by a different suffix. Satisk 
putra, son, like pota, is of doubtful origin. It was supposed t' 
be sliared by the Celtic branch, (Bret, paoir, hoy; paotrez, gii'd 
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position of tlie son, or tlie successor and inlie- 
•itor of his father’s wealth and power, would claim a 
lanie at a much earlier time than daughter, sister, 
>r brother. All these relations, in fact, expressed by 
iillier and mother, son and daughter, brother and 
lister, are fixed, we should say, by the laws of nature, 
Liid their acknowledgment in language would not 
H’ove any considerable advance in civilisation, how¬ 
ever appropriately the names themselves might have 
)eeii chosen. But there are other relations, of later 
)rigin, and of a more conventional chal'acter, sane- 
lioned, it is true, by the laws of soci(dy, but not 
)roclaimed by the voice of nature—relations which 
Li’o aptly expressed in English by the addition of iii- 
aw, as hither-in-law, mother, son, daughter, brother, 
iiid sister-in-law. If the names for these relations 
iould be vindicated for the earliest period of Aryan 
avilisation, we should have gained something con- 
liderable, for though there is hardly a dialect in 
Africa or Australia in which we do not find words 
or father, mother, son, daughter, brother, and sister, 
likI hardly a tribe in which these natural degrees of 
olationship are not hallowed, there are languages in 
vliich the degrees of affinity have never received ex- 
)rcssion, and tribes who ignore their very meaning.’ 

The table on next page shows that, before the 
loparation of the Aryan race, every one of the degrees 
d affinity also had received!expression and sanction 
language, for, although some spaces had to be 
feft empty, the coincidences, such as they are, are 


^ it has been shown that the Breton paoir comes from pdllr^ as 
is the Corn, altrou. It may be compared with Oscan pu-Iclo. 
^00 Sir J, Lubbock, Transact, of Ethnol. Society, vi. 337. 
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Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. Slavonic. Celt 

l';ither-in- 
law : 

1 jvivura 

tKVpOt 

Bocor 

8vaihra(n) sveknl C. hwi 

Mother-in- 
law : 

1 jvasrrf 

tKVpd 

eocnis 

c,h« 

Son-in- 
law ; 

j/yrnnatar 

yapfipoi 

goner 

.. zeti Lrot.; 

I )angh tor- 
in-1 aw : 

1 snushal 

PVOf 

nums 

(0. II G. 1^,1,^ 

1 hiiun ) 

Ttrother- 
in-law: 

1 doviir 

( (ai 5pdSe\(f)0<;) t 

levir 

f A. S. f A- 1 Lith, de- ) 

1 cur f vcii-s i 

Sirtter-in- 
law : 

1 (nftnandar) 

fyaAtu? \ 

1 (ar5pa5eA</)i;) f 

glos 

j 0. Cuhem. | 
t zelvH ) 


jataraa (\\ ives 
of liu.HharurB 
brotlicri) 

letroTtpe? | 

jani- 

trioes 

) nViln.ja- > 

5 ( trow J 


pyilhi (wife’s 
brother) 

1 dtXtot 

•• 

.. 


gydll (wile’s 

1 (hus-' 

■1 Immls of 

[ 



sister) 

( sisters) 

I 



sufficient to warrant one general conclusion. Ifv 
find in Sanskrit, the word syala, a wife’s broths 
and in Greek the derivation a4\ioi^ i.e. those vl 
are wife’s brothers together (r/. we nin 

remember that, although none of the otlier Aryn 
dialects has preserved traces of this word, yet tl 
i<lentity of the Greek and Sanskrit terms can on 
be explained on the supposition that syfila was 
common Aryan term, well known before any braiu 
of this family was severed from the common stem. 

In modern languages we might, if dealing wi 
similar cases, feel inclined to admit a later comm 
nication, but, fortunately, in ancient languages i 
such intercourse was possible, after the soutk 
branch of the Aryan family had once crossed t 
Himalaya, and the norWiern branch set foot on t 
shores of Europe. Different questions are niis 
where, as is the case with f/amMar and ja/M^pos, ^ 
ginally bridegroom or husband,* then son-in-law, ^ 
* TapL^phs KoAflroi 6 yhuas Oirb rwy oUtlwy lijs 
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are only able to prove that the same root was taken, 
iitid therefore the same radical idea expressed by 
Greek and Sanskrit, while the derivation is peculiar 
in each language. Il^re no doubt we must be more 
Daref 111 in our conclusions, but generally we shall find 
that these formal differences are only such as occur in 
iialects of the same language, when out of many pos¬ 
sible forms, used at first promiscuously, one was 
diosen by one poet, one by another, and then becjime 
)opular and traditional. This at least is more likely 
ban to suppose that to express a relation* which might 
)o expressed in such various ways, the Greek should 
lave chosen the same root yafj, to form ^afipos and 
independently of the Hindu, who took that 
cot for the same purpose, only giving it a causal form 
as in bhratar instead of bliartar), and appending 
0 it the usual suffix, tar ; thus forming ^a'ma-tar, 
nstead of ^amara or yamara. The Latin word 
ener is more difficult still, and if it is the same word 
s the Greek ya/xlBpos for ya/xpo^^ the transition of m 
3to n can only be explained by a process of assimila- 
ion, and by a desire to give to the ancient word gerner 
inore intelligible form by bringing it nearer to the 
)ot (jni. When, as it happens not unfrequently, one 
^ the Aryan languages has lost a common term, we 
sometimes enabled to prove its former existence 
f means of derivatives. In Greek, for instance—at 
‘'Jst in the classical language—there is no trace of 
grandson, which we have in Sanskrit nap^it, 
^rmaii nefo; nor of neptis^ Sanskrit napti, German 
A Yet there is in Greek a first cousin, 

'• one with whom we are grandsons together, as tlie 
is called the little-grandfather, avuncuhis from 

TV. ry 
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avus. This word d-vsyfnos is formed like Latin con- 
sohrinus, i,e, condororimis, one with whom we ar^ 
sister-children, our modern cousin, Italian cugino, in 
which there remains very little of the original word 
ft'oror, from which, however, it is derived. 'Avsyjrm 
therefore, proves that in Greek also, some word lit 
vs 7 rov 9 must have existed in the sense of child ot 
grandchild, in the same manner as we saw tliat 
ds\LOL testified to the former existence of a Greel; 
word corresponding to syala, a wife’s brother, lii 
Sanskrit a husband calls his wife’s brother syala 
his wife’s sister syali. In Greek, likewise, Peleii; 
might have called Poseidon, and Poseidon Peleus, lii: 
syiila, while Ainphitrite would have been syali t 
Peleus, Thetis to Poseidon. Peleus and Poseidou 
therefore, being syalas together, were called i 
Greek d-i\ioL, a name utterly inexplicable excep 
when referred to Sanskrit syala. The sy betweci 
two vowels is rightly dr opt in Greek; and the orl 
anomaly consists in the short s representing the Ions 
a in Sanskrit. 

There are still a few words which throw a dli- 
light on the early organisation of the Aryan famil. 
life. The position of the widow was acknowledge 
in language and in law, and we find no trace that, a 
that early period, she who had lost her husband ^va 
doomed to die with him. If this custom had existei 
the want of a name for widow would hardly have bee 
felt, or, if it had been, the word would most like! 
have had some reference to this awful rite. 
husband, or man, in Sanskrit is dhava, a wordwbe 
does not seem to exist in the other Aryan language 
for dea, which Pictet brings forward as Celtic, iu 
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Bcnse of a man or person, is a word that has never 
^en authenticated. From dhava, Sanskrit^ forms 
(}lie name of the widow by the addition of tlie prepo¬ 
sition vi, which means without: therefore vi-dhava, 
husbandless, widow. This compound has been pre¬ 
served in languages which have lost the simple word 
dhava, thus showing the great antiquity of this tra¬ 
ditional term. We have it not only in Celtic/me?6, 
but in Gothic viduvo^ Slavonic vulova^ Old Prussian 
widdewu, and Latin vidua. If the custom of widow¬ 
burning had existed at that early period, there would 
lave been no vidhavas, no husbandless women, be¬ 
cause they would all have followed their husband into 
death. Therefore the very name indicates, what we 
are further enabled to prove by historical evidence, 
the late origin of widow-burning in India. 

It is true that, when the English Government pro- 
hbited this melancholy custom, as the Emperor Jehan- 
[?ir had done before, and when the whole of India was 
Biiid to be on the verge of a religious revolution, the 

‘ Vidhdvii lias been derived by Ydska and other native Sanskrit 
grammarians from vi, without, and dhava, man. Bopp, Pott, 
eiirtiiis and other scholars accepted this etymology. Then came a 
feaetion. Benfoy compared vi dhava with without, however, 

accounting for the phonetic changes of vi-7;/', nor for the difference 
O meaning, i)iO(os being a bachelor, not a widow. Roth (Kuhn’s 
^‘ihehriff, xix. 223) went a step further, and derived vidhavd, 
^idow, from a root vindh, to be without a thing; but he never 
^splaiiied how vidh-dva could be derived from that root. Curtius 
accepted this etymology {Grimdzufjic, 6th ed., p. 36). Pott {Etym. 
^'oi'srk. iv. 918), after carefully examining tliese new etymologies, 
inclines to the old derivation. I have pointed out the difficulty 
t'f deriving viduus from vidhava on page 59, but I feel un- 
^l^le to accept Roth's etymology. If the old Latin "bi-vira {i.e, dui- 
was used by Varro (according to Nonnius,ii. p. 56, ed. Gerlach) 

the sense of widow, it would form a striking analogy to vi- 
dbavu. 
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Brahmans were able to appeal to the Veda as the 
authority for this sacred rite, and as they had the pro¬ 
mise that their religious practices should not he 
interfered with, they claimed Respect for the Suttee, 
Kaghunandana and other doctors had actually quoted 
chapter and verse from the Eig-Veda, and Cole- 
brooke,^ the most accurate and learned Sanskrit 

* * On the Duties of a Faithful Widow,’ Asiatic Researches, voh iv, 
pp. 209, 219. Calcutta, 1795. The principal authorities of tin- 
Essay are to be found in Colcbrooke’s Digest, book iii. cap. 3, sect. I, 
wliich is a literaj translation of a section of O’a^-annatha’s Viviida- 
bhangrirwava, to be found in MS. Wilson, 221, vol. iii. p. 62. Set 
some interesting remarks on this subject, and the correction of a 
mistake in my notes, in the third volume of the Journal of the Roytii 
Asiatic Society, Part I., Art.^VII., ‘ The Source of Colebrooke’s Essay; 
“ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” ’ by Fitzedward Hall,! 
Esq., M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. The reasons which I gave at a meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for my opinion that Colebrooke availc!' 
himself of the Vivada-bhangiirwava, while writing his Essay or., 
‘ The Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,’ were as follows Or; 
page 117, Colebrooke quotes: 

1. A passage from Vishwn; 1 

2. A passage from PraA'ctas ; j 

3. A passage from the Smnti. j 

The same passages, in exactly the same order, are quoted as 
133, 134,135 of the Digest. \ 

This argument has been, if not invalidated, at least modifierl, I'h' 
the fact that the same passages occur likewise in the same order 
Raghunandana’s >Sluddhitattva, a work which was consulted byj 
G’agannatha in the compilation nf his Corpus Juris. 

My second reason was :—On page 119, Colebrooke quotes: 

1. A saying ascribed to Narada(^.6^ taken from the Bnhan Ndra 
diya Puriiwa) ; 

2. A passage from Brihaspjti, with which, at the end, a line e* 
Raghunandana’s commentary is mixed up ; 

3. A passage supported by the authority of Gotama (or Gautain^i)' 
The same passages, in exactly the same order, form Nos. 127, I-' 
129 of the Vivdda-bhangdrwava. The line from Raghunandana 
lows in the Vivdda-bhangar/iava, as in Colebrooke’s Essay, i®®^ 
diately after the extract from Hnhaspati, and the mistake of 

the words of Raghunandana with those of R?•^■haspati could 
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scliolar we have ever had, has translated this passage 
in accordance with their views: 

‘ Om ! let these women, not to be widowed, good 
wives adorned with coUyrium, holding clarified butter, 
consign themselves to the fire! Immortal, not child¬ 
less, not husbandless, well adorned with gems, let 
them pass into the fire, whose original element is 
water.’ (From the Eig-Yeda.) 

Now, this is perhaps the most flagrant instance 
of what can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood. 
Here have thousands and thousands ’of lives been 
sacrificed, and a fanatical rebellion been threatened 
on the authority of a passage which was mangled, mis¬ 
translated, and misapplied. If anybody had been able 
[at the time to verify this verse of the Eig-Veda, the 
iBrahmans might have been beaten with their own 
weapons; nay, their spiritual prestige might have 
been considerably shaken. The Eig-Yeda, which now 
hardly one Brahman out of a hundred is able to read, 
so far from enforcing the burning of widows, shows 
clearly that this custom was not sanctioned during 
the earliest period of Indian histor}^ According to 
the hymns of the Eig-Yeda and the Yaidik ceremonial 
contained in the Grihya-sutras, the wife accompanies 
the corpse of her husband to the funeral pile, but she 
IS there addressed with a verse taken from the Eig- 
Veda, and ordered to leave her husband, and to return 
to the world of the living.^ »‘ Eise, woman,’ it is said, 

tave arisen because, instead of mentioning Raghunandana’s name, 
the Ms. of the Vivdda-bhang^lr/iava reads: iti Sm^rt4A. Neither 
the <Suddhitattva, nor any other work that I have met with, gives 
hese three passages with the extract from Raghunandana in the 
®aine order as the Viv^da-bhang^r;iava and Colebrooke’s Essay. 

* See Grimm’s Essay on ‘ The Burning of the Dead; ’ Roth’s 
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^coine to the world of life; thou sleepest nigh nn 
him whose life is gone. Come to us! Thou hast th 
fulfilled thy duties of a wife to the husband who on 
took thy hand, and made thee a mother.’ 

This verse is preceded by the very verse whi( 
the later Brahmans have falsified and quoted in su; 
port of their cruel tenet. The reading of the verse 
beyond all doubt, for there is no various reading, i 
our sense of the word, in the whole of the Rig-Ved; 
Besides, we have the commentaries and the cen 
menials, and nowhere is there any difference as i 
the text or its meaning. It is addressed to the otlie 
women who are present at the funeral, and wli 
have to pour oil and butter on the pile :— 

‘May these women who are not widows, bu 
have good husbands, draw near with oil and buttei 
Those who are mothers may go up first to the altar 
without tears, without sorrow, but decked with fiii< 
jewels.’ 

Now the words, ‘ the mothers may go first to th( 
altar,’ are in Sanskrit, 

‘ A rohantu ^anayo yonim agre; ’ 
and this the Brahmans have changed into 

‘ A rohantu ^anayo yonim agne/t; ’ 

< 

article on ‘ The Burial in India ; ’ Professor Wilson’s article on ‘ 
eupposed Vaidik Authority for the Burning of Hindu Widows ; ’ 
my own translation of the complete documentary evidence, published 
by Professor Wilson at the end of his article, and by myself in the 
Jowrnal of the German Oriental Society, vol. ix. fasc. 4. Professor 
Wilson was the first to point out the falsification of the text, and 
the change of‘yonim agre’ into ‘yonim agnehf 
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-a small change, but sufficient to consign many 
ives to tlie womb (yonim) of fire (agne/i).^ 

The most important passage in Vedic literature to 
(rove the decided disapproval of widow-burning on 
lie part of the ancient Brahmans, at least as far as 
heir own caste was concerned, occurs in the Brihad- 
evatfi. There we read : — 

Udirshva ii^rity anaya mntam patny anurohati, 

Blirata kaniyan prctasya nigadya pratishedliivti; 

Kiiryad etat karma Iiota, devaro na bliavcd yadi, 
Protanngamanaja- na syad iti brahma?i!i.4sanilt. 

Varimiara itaresha?^ Z'a stridharino ’ya/?^ bhavcn na vL 

r With the verse Eise, woman,” the wife ascends to 
[follow her dead husband ; the younger brother of the 
departed, repeating the verse, prevents her. The 
Hotri priest performs that act, if there is no brother- 
in-law, but to follow the dead husband is forbidden, 
^■'0 says the law of the Brahmans. With regard to 
the other castes this law for women may be or may 
not be.’ 2 

* In a similar manner the custom of widow-burning has been 
introduced by the Brahmans in an interpolated pjissage of the ‘ Toy- 
^ nrt,’ an Indian drama of king/Sudraka, which was translated by 
Professor Wilson, and has lately been performed at Paris. ‘ Le 
t i'ariot d’Enfant,’ Dramc en vers en cinq actes et sept tableaux, tra- 
Inction du Drame Indien du Roi Soudraka, par MM. M6ry et Gerard 
le Nerval. Paris, 1850. • 

^ Part of this passage is wanting in MSS. B. b, but it is found in 
C. See also M. M., ‘ Die Todtenbestattung bei den Brahmanen,’ 
'(^fschrift der devUclien morgeiildnduclim Gesellsichaft^ vol. ix. p. 

where the ritual is somewhat different. Sannyasopanishad, in 
f^ifdiotlwca Indica, G5, p. 150. 

I add a few extracts from Mr. H. J. Bushby’s work on Widaw 
fling 21, ‘Long ago, Oriental scholars, both native and 
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After this digression, we return to the earli 
period of history of which language alone can gi 
us any information, and, as we have claimed for 
the name of widow, or the husbandless, we ne( 
not wonder that the name for husband also is to tli 
day in most of the Aryan languages the same whic 
had been fixed upon by the Aryans before the 
separation. It is pati in Sanskrit, meaning origii 
ally strong, like jpolis or 'potcns. In Lithuania 
the form is exactly the same, patis, and this, if v 
apply Grininr’s law, becomes faths, as in Gothic hrutJi 
faths, bridegroom. In Greek, again, we find ttooi 
instead of ttotcs. Now, the feminine of pati i 


European, had shown that the rite of widow-burning was not orl 
unsaiictioiicd, but imperatively forbidden, by the earliest and rnos 
authoritative Hindoo scriptures. Nay, Colonel Tod in his book oi 
UajpootiiiMi (A/iftals of J^ajfisthan, 1829, vol. i. p. 635), had actually 
indicated this anomaly in Hindoo doctrine as the best point of attacl 
for abolitionists to select.’ P. 22, * Scholars, it is true, had prove 
Suttee to bo an innovation and a heresy ; but it was an innovation 
of 2,000 years standing, and a heresy abetted by the priesthood siacf 
the days of Alexander. Though unnoticed by Manu, the suppk- 
mentary writings with which the Hindoos, like the Jews, have over¬ 
laid their primitive books, are profuse in its praise.’ P. 29, ‘Mnjor 
Ludlow determined, if p<3ssible, to induce two or three trustworthy 
and influential natives to undertake the cause ; to ply them with the 
critical objection drawn from the older Scriptures.’ For further 
particulars as to the efforts made for the suppression of Suttee I narij 
refer to the interesting narrative of Mr. H. J. Bushby, on Widon'- 
Burning^ published originally in the Quarterly Iteview, and after¬ 
wards as a separate pamphlet (London, Longmans, 1866). Itsho'vs 
how much has been done, and therefore how much more may be done, 
by appealing to the most ancient and most sacred Sanskrit authori¬ 
ties in discussions with the natives of India. If the fact that 
never sanctions the burning of widows could produce such an 
pression on the Vakeels of RAjputdna as described by Mr. Buslib)' 
how much more powerful would be an appeal to the Veda, the 
thcrity of which, whenever a discrepancy occurs, invariably over¬ 
rides that of Manu 1 
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I anskrit is patni, and there is no doubt that the 
id Prussian jpattin, in the accusative wais-pattin, 
ad the Greek iroTVLa^ are mere transcripts of it, all 
leaning the mistress.* 

What the husband was in his house—the lord, 
he strong protector—the king was among his people, 
low, a common name for people was vis in Sanskrit, 
•om which the title of the third caste, the house- 
olders, or Vaisyas is derived. It comes from the 
line root from which we have in Sanskrit ve^a, 
ouse, oIko 9, vicus, Gothic veihs, German wichy and 
le modern English termination of many names of 
aces. Hence vispati in Sanskrit meant king, i,e. 
rd of the people, and that this compound had 
jcome a title sanctioned by Aryan etiquette before 
LG separation, is confirmed in a strange manner by 
le Lithuanian wiesz^patis, a lord, wiesz-patene, a 
dy, as compared with the Sanskrit vis-patis and 
spatni. There was, therefore, at that early period, 
)t only a nicely-organised family life, but the family 
gan to be absorbed by the state, and here again 
nventional titles had been fixed, and were handed 
'wn perhaps two thousand years before such a title 
CsDsar was heard of. 

Another name for people being dS^sa or dasyu, 
sa-pati no doubt was an ancient name for king, 
lere is, however, this great difference between vis 
dd^sa, that the former means people, the latter 
Ejects, conquered races, nay, originally, enemies, 
isy u in the Veda is enemy, but in the Zend-Avesta, 
we have the same word, it means provinces or 
and Darius calls himself, in his mountain 
2ords, ‘king of Persia and king of the provinces’ 
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(ksh^yathiya Pllrsaiya, kshayathiya dalij 
nam). Hence it was generally admitted tl:.at 
Greek bea-iroTr]^ represents a Sanskrit title dasa-pa 
lord of nations. Curtins {Gi'unlizuge, p. 282), howe\ 
enumerates five etymologies, and among them tliat 
Benfey from dam-pati, or rather dams-pati, has 
late been preferred by most scholars. Benfey conne 
the Old Slavonic gospody gospodin^ and got^podar, i 
Lith. gaspadorus, Pol. gospodarz, Boh. hospodd7\ w 
the Vedic r/aspati, pater familias, but he does i 
account for the d as con-esponding to a Sanskrit t.^ 

A third common Aryan word for king is yQj(j 
the Veda; reXyregiSy in Latin. Beiksy king in Goth 
is supposed to have been borrowed from Celtic, I 
the Gothic reikiy regnum, as in Fmoik-irdchy regmi 
Francorumy shows that both word and idea \v( 
known to the Teutonic races also, llkg meant origi 
ally a leader, possibly a steersman from rigy to siret( 
whence rigUj straight, Greek dpyv-ia. The Sk. rar/a 
king, cannot be derived from ra^, to be brilliant, h 
like rex from regerCy comes from r ig. 

A fourth name for king and queen is simp 
father and mother. G'anaka in Sanskrit moai 
father, from 6 ^an, to beget; it also occurs, as ti 
name of a well-known king, in the Veda. This is tl 
Old German chuningy the English king. Mother i 
wife is gani or gna, the Greek ywiiy the Goth 
qmdy the Slavonic zena^the English queen, Queei 
therefore, means originally mother, or lady; 
thus, again, we see how the language of family W 
grew gradually into the political language of tl 

^ See Schleicher’s excellent remarks in his Formenlchre 
Kirchertslawisc/ien Sj^rachey 1852, p. Iu7. 
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cst Aryan state, and how the brotherhood of the 
lily became the (i)parpia of the state.' 

We have seen that the name of house was known 
ore the Aryan family broke up towards the soutli 
I the north, and we might bring further evidence 
this effect by comparing Sanskrit dama with 
Ds, domns, Slav, domu, Celtic daimhy and Gothic 
.ijan, to build, from which English timber. The 
rinal identity of the Slavonic grod, castle, burg, 
. gorod (Nov-gorod) with the Gothic gao^ds lias 
n doubted. It may be a borrowed word In Slavonic. 
}re is also some difficulty in accounting for the t in 
tus and when compared with garda.^ The 

Bt essential part of a house, particularly in ancient 
es, being a door well fastened and able to resist the 
icks of enemies, "we are glad to find, besides hmml 
Ji9), the ancient name preserved in Sanskrit dvar, 
iras, Gothic daitVy Lithuanian ditrySy Ir. doi^8y 
jek Ovpay Latin fores. The builder also, or archi- 
f, has the same name in Sanskrit and Greek, 
^shan being the Greek riKTwv. The Greek darvy 
tin, has been compared with Sanskrit vastu, 
Ine; the Greek Kcofii) with Gothic haimsy a village ; 

^ English home. Still more conclusive as to the 
ly existence of cities, is the Sanskrit puri, town, 

Sec Science of Language^ vol. ii. p. 321, whore objections to this 
vation have been answered. 

Totally distinct from these w^rds are karta, kert, and 
) occurring at the end of TiypavSKfpTa, I3al4shgird (ue. Volo- 
^erta), and other names of Iranian towns. They are the Zend 
made, founded (Hiibschmann, ZeiUohnft der d, m, O. 
P- 138 ; Noldeke, xxx. p. 143). This kereta, again, is 
7 distinct from the Hebrew kereth^ town, occurring in the 
iarthage, Ciria, Sfc. In Sanskrit both karta and gartaare 
^0 the sense of hole or cave. 
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preserved by the Greeks in their name for ti 
ttoXls; and that hiofhroads also were not unkm 
appears from Sanskrit path, pat hi, pan than, 
p4thas, all names for road^ the Greek Trdros. 
Gothic fad, which Bopp believes to be identical 
Latin pons, pontis, and Slavonic ponti. 

It would take a volume were we to examine all 
relics of language, though no doubt every new t 
would strengthen our argument, and add, as it v 
a new stone from which this ancient and vener 
ruin of the'Aryan mind might be reconstructed, 
evidence, however, which we have gone through u 
be suflScient to show that the race of men which ci 
coin these words—'wV)rds that have been carried d 
the stream of time, and washed up on the shores o 
many nations, could not have been a race of sava 
of mere nomads and hunters. Nay, it shoulc 
observed, that most of the terms connected v 
chase and warfare differ in each of the Aryan diak 
while words connected with more peaceful occi 
tions belong generally to the common heir-loon 
the Aryan language. The proper appreciation of 
fact in its general bearing will show how a siiu 
remark made by Niebuhr with regard to Greek : 
Latin requires a very different explanation from t 
which that great scholar, from his more restric 
point of view, was able to give it. It will show t 
all the Aryan nations**had led a longlife of p 
before they separated, and that their language 
quired individuality and nationality as each col* 
started in search of new homes—new generati' 
forming new terms connected with the warlike ^ 
adventurous life of their onward migrations. He^ 
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s that not only Greek and Latin, but all Aryan 
guages have their peaceful words in common ; and 
ice it is that they all differ so strangely in their 
dike expressions. Thus the domestic animals are 
lerally known by the same name in England and 
India, while the wild beasts have mostly different 
nes, even in Greek and Latin. I can only give a 
, which must tell its own story, for it would take 
much time to enter into the etymological for- 
tion of all these words, though no doubt a proper 
hjrstandiiig of their radical meaning would make 
an more instructive as living witnesses to the 
rid of thought and the primitive household of the 
yan race. {See next page.) » 

Of wild animals some were known to the Aryans 
ore they separated, and they happen to be animals 
ich live both in Asia and Europe, the bear and the 
If:- 

Sanskrit. Greek. Italian. Teutonic. Slavonic. Celtic, 

kr: nkftha apKTO^ ursus .. Ir. art 

'If: vnka Av'/co? | } G. vulfs Lith. vilka-a 

To them should be added the serpent:— 

Sanskrit. Greek. Italian. Teutonic. Slavonic. Celtic, 

(ahl (evi5 fangiais ) OH O, imc) Lith. angi-s) 

erpentrJ ] j (anguilla) [ .. [ (ungury-s) [ 

(parpa iepn-eroi' (serpi'us ) .. j .. j W. sarit 

Without dwelling on the various names of those 
imals which had partly been tamed and domesti- 
^ed, while others were then, as they are now, the 
Itural enemies of the shepkerd and his flocks, we 
pceed at once to mention a few words which indicate 
D^t this early pastoral life was not without some of 
^ most primitive arts, such as ploughing, grinding, 
having, and the working of useful and precious 
^tals. 



.Sanskrit and Zend. Greek. lUilian. Teutonic- Lithuanian. Slavonic. Celtic. 

ri iii r<J. faihii 1 fPruss. *1 

Cattle: i^a^u pasu pecu o.H.G. fihu) \ pecku / - 
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Mouse: mush ... ^vs mus O.H.G. mus ... Pol. mysz 

Fly: ... ... fJLvia mus-ca ... muse K. muclia 

Goose: ha^nsa ... anser O.H G. kans zasi-s Boh. lius 

X)viet ; ixti (^for anti ... p-qaaa aiia;t.)s 0.11.0. anut anti-s 
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The oldest term for ploughing is Ar, which we find 
I Latin arare, Greek apovv, to ear. Old Slav, orati, 
othic arjan, Lithuanian arti, and Gaelic ar. From 
lis verb we have the common name of the plough, 
)oTpop, aratrum, Old Saxon erida, Old Norse ardhr. 
Id Slavonic oralo and oradlo, Lithuanian arlcla-Sy 
P'elsh aradyr and arad^ Cornish aradar. Possibly 
Sk. ratha, car, comes from the same root ar, and 
jcli words as rata in Lithuanian, rota in Latin, roth 
i Old Irish, prove at all events that conveyance by 
leans of wheels was known in early days. ''Apovpa 
id arvum, too, come from the same root. But a 
ore general name for field is Sanskrit pad a, Greek 
Ihv, Umbrian pexum, Latin pedum in oppidum^ and 
inskrit agfra, dypoy, agei\ and Gothic akr-sd 
The corn which was grown in Asia could not well 
tve been the same which the Aryan nations aftcr- 
ards cultivated in more northern regions. Some of 

* See Science of Language, vol. i. p. 800. Some instriKjtive remarks 
tho words here used for drawing a picture of the early civi- 
ation of the Aryans may he seen in an article by Mr. Wilkins, 
hlislied in Essays and Addresses of Owens College, 1874. They 
ofess to bo founded on Pick’s Lie ehemalige Spracheinheit der 
(^ogermanen Europas, but they represent in some cases a real 
iprovernent on the original. Some of Professor Pick's criticisms 
ivo proved very valuable, but wherever 1 have adhered to my 
’yinal statements, Mr. Wilkins will find that Professor Pick's 
Jf'etiong had either been long anticipated, or have since been 
‘iwered by such scholars as Professors Benfeyand Curtius, to say 
tiling of Professor Pott, tho Nest 5 jr of Comparative Philologists, 
lorn Mr. Wilkins, not quite respectfully, calls ‘ that most learned 
^ most erratic of philologists.’ On anum and apovfa, see Curtius’ 
Wziiye, 5th edition, p. 341, and particularly Benfey, Augusburger 
'Emeine Zeitung' 1875, Beilago Nos. 208 and 209. On the wdiole 
J^'ct see some excellent remarks in Benfey’s Geschivhfe der 
^^^^^^^issi%schaft, p. 597. UrvaiA as a goddess occurs in Ptlrask. 

Sutras, ii. 17 , 9 . 



the names, however, have been preserved, and 
be supposed to have had, if not exactly the sam 
least a similar botanical character. Such are San 
yava, Zend yava, Lithuanian jami, which in G 
must be changed to (ia. Sanskrit sveta means v 
and corresponds to Gothic hveit, O.H.G. wiz, the 
Iivit. But the name of the colour became also the i 
of the white grain, and thus we have Gothic hvi 
Lith. kwely-s, the Englishwhich, though irreg 
can hardly be separated from svit, the root of s\ 
The name of corn signified originally what is cm 
or ground. Thus k^rna in Sanskrit means grc 
^ir7ia, pounded, and from the same radical elcn 
we must no doubt derive the Enssian zemo, 
Gothic haurn, the Latin granum. In Lithua 
girna is a mill-stone, and the plural girnos is 
name of a hand-mill. The Russian word for 
stone is, again, zernov, and the Gothic name for 
qvaimus, the later quim. The English name 
mill is likewise of considerable antiquity, for it e 
not only in the O.H.G. muli^ but in the Lithua 
maluna-Sy the Bohemian mlyn, the Welsh melin 
Latin molay and the Greek /jltjXt], 

We might add the names for cooking andbal 
and the early distinction between flesh and men 
show that the same aversion which is expresst 
later times—for instance, by the poets of the Ve 
against tribes eating raw flesh, was felt already 
ing this primitive period. Kravya-ad (Kp^as~(^] 
ama-ad (iyus-eb) are names applied to barbai 
and used with the same horror in India as wfiocj 

* Professor Benfey compares ( t’itos with Sanskrit sUy a, corr 
sltfl, furrow {Aiujfihurger Allg. Zeitung^ 187^, Z.C.). Others conr 
wrongly witli sveta. 
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d /cpHci)^a7o^ in Greece. But we can only now 
icli on these points, and must leave it to another 
portunity to bring out in full relief this old picture 
human life. 

As the name for clothes is the same among all 
! Aryan nations, being vastra in Sanskrit, vasti in 
thic, vestis in Latin, in Greek, fassradh in 

sh, gwisJc in Welsh, we are justified in ascribing 
the Aryan ancestors the art of weaving as well as 
sewing. To weave in Sanskrit is ve, and, in a 
)ndary form, vabh, in drna-vabhi,- spider, i.e. 
)l-weaver. With ve coincide the Latin vieo, and 
Greek radical of Fi'j-TpLov; with vabh, the O.H.G. 
an^ the English weave, the Gveck vcp-aLvoD, 

To sew in Sanskrit is siv, from which shtra, a 
lad. The same root is preserved in Latin suo, in 
liic siiija, in O.H.G. siwu, the English to sew, 
Liianian siuv-u^ Greek Kacravo) for Karaervo), Another 
duit root, with a very similar meaning, is Nah, 
di must have existed also as nabh and nadh. From 
we have Latin neo and necto, Greek rcco, German 
m and ndan, to sew^; from nadh, the Greek ; 
L nabh, the Sanskrit nabhiand nabha or fir7m- 
ha, the spider, literally the wool-spinner. 

'here is a fourth root which seems to have had ori- 
lly the special meaning of sewing or weaving, but 
h afterwards took in Sanskrit the more general 
' of making. This is ra/o, which may correspond 
e Greek pdirroi, to stitch together or to weave ; nay, 
h might account for another name of the spider, 
in Greek, and aranea in Latin, and for the 
leal name of woven wool, Xdxvos or Xd^irq, and the 
I lana, unless we refer this to Sanskrit fir7ia. 
hat the value and usefulness of some of the 
L. IV. 


E 
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metals were known before the separation of 
Aryan race can bo proved only by a few woi,, 
for the names of several metals differ in diffJ 
countries. Yet there can be no doubt that iron 
known, and its value appreciated, whether for defei 
or for attack. Whatever its old Aryan name e 
have been, it is clear that Sanskrit ay as, Latin f 
in aheneusy and even the contracted form, ces, opris, 
Gothic air, the Old Ili^h-German cr and the Ens 
iron, are names cast in one and the same mould, 
only slightly corroded even now by the rust oi 
many centuries.^ The names of the precious met 
such as gold and silver, have suffered more in pass: 
through the hands of so many generations. I 
notwithstanding, we are able to discover even in 
Celtic airgiod the traces of the Sanskrit ra^/ata,! 
Greek dpyvpos, the Latin argentum ; and even in: 
Gothic guUh, gold, a similarity with the Sliivo 
zlato and Russian zoJoto, Greek 'xpvoo9 and Sans 
hiranyain, although their formative elements J: 
widely. The radical seems to have been har-at,f 
whence the Sanskrit liarit, the colour ofthesnn 
of the dawn, as aurum also descends from the s 
root with aurora. Some of the stone or metal in 
ments used, whether for peaceful or warlike pnrp 
have kept their original name, and it is extre 
curious to find the exact similarity of the San 
para«u and the Greek TrfXs/cas, axe, of Sanskrii 
sword, and Latin ensis, of. Sanskrit ishu, arrow 

* Much new evidence bus lately been collected on the kno' 
possessed by the ancient Aryan people of metals besides go 
silver, and it can hardly be maintained any longer that the 
dencefl pointed out in the text prove more than that the 
knew a third metal besides gold and silver, which may ka' 
iron, or copper, or bronze. 
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ek 109 , of Sanskrit kshura, razor, and Greek 

ideas do not gain ground at once, and there 
tendency in onr mind to resist new convictions as 
; as we can. Hence it is only by a gradual and 
ful accumulation of facts that we can hope, on 
linguistic evidence, to establish the reality of a 
3 d in the history of mankind previous to the 
nning of the most ancient known dialects of the 
m world—previous to the origin of Sanskrit as 
as Greek—previous to the time wlien the first 
jk arrived on the shores of Asia Minor, and look- 
at the vast expanse of sky and sea and country to 
est and north, called it Euro pa. Let us ex- 
3 one other witness, whose negative evidence 
1)0 important. During this early period, the 
tors of the Aryan race must have occupied a 
central position in Asia, whence the southern 
3hes extended towards India, the northern to 
Minor, and Europe. It would follow, therefore, 
before their separation, they could not have 
m the existence of the sea, and hence, if our 
ry be true, the name for sea must be of later 
th, and different in the Aryan languages. And 
expectation is fully confirmed. We find, indeed, 
tical names in Greek and Latin, but not one 
0 for sea is identically the same in the northern 
southern branches of tfte Aryan family. And 
^ these Greek and Latin names are evidently 
iphorical expressions—names that existed in the 
language, and were transferred, at a later 
^5 to this new phenomenon. Pontus and ttovtos 
p sea in the same sense as Homer speaks of ir/pa 
See, however, Curtins, Qrundziige (6th edit.), p. 699. 
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Ksksvda^ for pontus comes from the same source fro: i 
which we have p)ontis, and the Sanskrit pantij 
if not p^thas. The sea was not called a harrit; i 
but a high-road—more useful for trade and travi 
than any other road—and Professor Curtins ^ ki 
well pointed out Greek expressions, such as irml 
a\o9 7ro\L7]9 and ddXaacra irovrov, as indicatmg, evt;, 
among the Greeks, a consciousness of the ori^%^ 
import of ttoptos'. Nor can words like Sanskrit mt 
Latin sa/, and Greek aXy, aXos*, be quoted as provfc 
an acquaintfVnce with the sea among the early Arjact' 
Sara in Sanskrit means, first, water, afterwards, 
made of water,^ but not necessarily of sea-wate:^ 
We might conclude from Sanskrit sara, Greek a\| 
and Latin sal, that the preparation of salt by evapi 
ration was known to the ancestors of the Aryan fami:; 
before they separated. But this is all that could I?* 
proved by a\.9, saJ, and Sanskrit sara or salila; til 
exclusive application of these words to the sea belong 3 
to later times ; and though the Greek huXios lueai; | 
exclusively marine, the Latin insula is by no nieai 
restricted to an island surrounded by salt-watei 
The same remark applies to words like (Eqiwri 
Latin or 7re\ajo9 in Greek. (^dXaacra has long bef 
proved to be a dialectical form of ddpacraa or 
exiiressing the troubled waves of the sea {irdpa^^^ 
TTovTou UoascSoju), and even if the Latin marcy!^^ 
the same as Sanskrit vilri, vari in Sanskrit does^ 
mean sea, but water in general, and could, therefor 
only confirm the fact that all the Aryan nations af 

' See Kuhn’s Journal of Comparative PUiloloijyy i. 3i. Profe?^ 
Curtius gives the equation: Treirros : irdros — vii/Oos : irdBos= 
$d$os. 

2 See Bcnfey, CoTespondenzblatt fur Anthnpologie, 
January, p. 7. 
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3(1 terms of a general meaning when they had each 
fix their names for the sea. Mare, however, is 
>re likely a name for dead or stagnant water, 
e Sanskrit maru, the desert, derived from mrt, 
die; and though it is identical with Gothic marei^ 
iglish mere, Slav, more, Irish muir, the application 
all these words to the ocean is again of later date, 
h, although the sea had not yet heen reached by 
je Aryan nations before their common language 
bnched off into various dialects, navigation was 
dl known to them. The words oar and rudder can 
traced back to Sanskrit, and the name of the ship 
identically the same in Sanskrit (naus, nS^vas), in 
Ltin (iiavis), in Greek {vavs), nnd in Teutonic (Old 
Igh-German nacho, Anglo-Saxon naca). 

It is hardly possible to look at the evidence 
tlierto collected, and which, if space allowed, might 
ve been considerably increased,^ without feeling 
at tliese words are the fragments of a real language, 
ice spoken by a united race at a time which the 
storian has till lately hardly ventured to realise. 
5t here we have in our own hands, the relics of 
at distant time ; we are using the same words 
lich were used by the fathers of the Aryan race, 
anged only by phonetic influences ; nay, we are as 
‘ A large collection of common Aryan words is found in Grimm’s 
^ory of the German Lwnguaye. The first attempt to use them for 
j^rical purposes was made by Eichhoff; but the most useful con- 
butions have since been made i5y Winning, in his Manual of 
^pwrative Philology^ 1838 ; by Kuhn, Curtius, and Forstemann ; 
p much new material is to be found in Bopp’s GlossaHim and 
jtt s Mymologuclie Foi'tchungen. Pictet’s large work, Leg Origincg 
}^-LuToj)6enn^8^ two vols. 1859 and 1863, brings together the most 
PP ete mass of materials, but requires also the most careful sifting. 
F . to Sanskrit words, in particular, the greatest caution is 

Bas M. Pictet has not paid to it the same attention as to 
F Greek, and Slavonic. Larger collection of common 

I 8 now in Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the At-yan Peoples, 1890. 
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near to them in thought and speech as the Freni 
and Italians are to the ancient people of Rome. I 
any more proof 'were wanted as to the reality of tl| 
period which must have preceded the dispersion oft| 
Aryan race, we might appeal to the Aryan numeral 
as irrefragable evidence of that long-continued intJ 
lectual life which characterises that period. Here 
a decimal system of numeration, in itself one of tij 
most marvellous achievements of the human iniiil 
based on an abstract conception of quantity, rtj 
lated by a spirit of philosophical classification, ai 
yet conceived, matured and finished before the a 
of Europe was trodden by Greek, Roman, Slave, 
Teuton. Such a system could onl}' have been forini 
by a very small community, and more than any pai 
of language it seems to necessitate the admission 
what might almost be called a conventional agre 
ment among those who first framed and adopted 
Aryan names for one to hundred. Let us imagii 
as well as we can, that at the present moment ^ 
'were suddenly called upon to invent new names i 
one, two, three, and we may then begin to feel vb 
kind of task it was to form and fix such words. ^ 
could easily supply new expressions for material oi 
jects, because they always have some attributt 
which language can render either metaphorically 
periphrastically. We could call the sea the sa' 
water; the rain, the water of heaven; the rive 
the daughters of the earth. Numbers, however, i 
by their very nature such abstract and empty c< 
ceptions, that it tries our ingenuity to the utmost 
find any attributive element in them to which 
pression might be given, and which might in t 
become the proper name of a merely quantity 
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a,. There might be less difficulty for one and 
j>; and hence these two numerals have received 
re than one name in the Aryan family. But this 
^in would only creafo a new difficulty, because, if 
'erent people were allowed to use different names 
the same numeral, the very object of these names 
uld be defeated. If five could be expressed by a 
m meaning the open hand, and might also be 
dered by the simple plural of the word for fingers, 
ise two synonymous terms would be useless for 
I purpose of any exchange of thought. Again, if 
vord meaning fingers or toes might have been 
id to express five as well as ten, all commerce 
iween individuals using the same word in different 
ises, would have been rendered impossible. Hence, 
der to form and fix a series of words expressing 
two, three, four, etc., it was necessary that the 
stors of the Aryan race should have come to 
3 kind of unconscious agreement to use but one 
I for each number, and to attach but one mean- 
to each term. This was not the case with regard 
ther words, as may be seen by the large propor- 
of synonymous and polyonymous terms by which 
y ancient language is characterised. The wear 
tear of language in literary and practical usage 
he only means for reducing the exuberance of 
i early growth, and for giving to each object but 
name, and to each name^tmt one power. And all 
‘ HHist have been achieved with regard to the 
numerals before Greek was Greek, for thus 
y can we account for the coincidences as exhibited 
the subjoined table :— 
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Sanskrit. Greek. 

Latin. 

Litixuauiau. 

Gothic. 

f. dkas 

tl? (OCI/TJ) 

unus 

wicniis 

aina 

II. dvau 

5x1(1) 

duo 

du 

tvai 

HI. tniyas 

Tpei? 

tres 

trys 

threis 

IV. /tatvaras 

TeVrape? quatuor 

(Aiolic, TriVupe?) (Odcan, jietora) 

keturi 

fldvor 

V. pa/jXan 

trevre 

quinque ' 

(Oscan, pomtis) 

penki 

flmf 

VI. shasli 


sex 

szeszi 

saiha 

VII. saptiin 

CTTTa 

septem 

septynl 

aibun 

VIII. ash^iiu 

OKTIO 

octo 

aaztuni 

ahta\i 

IX. navaii 

iyi-ea 

novem 

dewyni 

niun 

X. dfisan 

SfKa 

decern 

deszimt 

taihun 

XI. ekadatan 

evStKa 

undecim 

wieno-Iika 

aiii-lif 

XII. dvcldajan 


duodecim 

dwy-lika 

tva-lif 

XX. vi;j5ati 

(Ikocti. 

viginti 

dwi-doszimti 

tvaitigiiTi 

0. 5aturn 

iKarov 

centum 

szimtas 

taihuu triih 

31. sahasram 

X‘Vot 

mille 

tukstautls 

thusuudi 


If we cannot account for the coincidences betwe^ 
the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Wal| 
ehian numerals, without admitting that all 
derived from a common type, the Latin, the sd 
conclusion is forced upon us by a comparison of tl 
more ancient numerals. They must have existr^t 
ready made in that language from which Sansfc^ 
as well as Welsh is derived; but only as far 
hundred. Thousand had not received expression:;; 
that early period, and hence the names for thoiisari 
differ, not, however, without giving, by their 
disagreement, some farther indications as to ^ 
subsequent history of the Aryan race. We ^ 
Sanskrit and Zend share the name for thousand ij 
common (Sanskrit sahasra, Zend hazanra), wbifj 
shows, that after the southern branch had bH 
severed from the nort^iem, the ancestors of ^ 
Brahmans and Zoroastrians continued united 
time by the ties of a common language. The sau 
conclusion may be drawn from the agreement b 
tween the Gothic thusundi and the Old Prussn 
tmimtons (acc.), the Lithuanian tukstantis, the f 
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xvonic tuisasta ; while the Greeks and the Eomans 
xnd apart from all the rest, and seem to have 
^med, each independently, their own name for 

I ousand. 

This earliest period, then, previous to any national 
Daration, is what I call the mythopoeic period, for 
sry one of these common Aryan words is, in a cer- 
[n sense, a myth. These words were all originally 
pellative; they expressed one out of many attri- 

I ites which seemed characteristic of a certain object, 
d the selection of these attributes and their ex- 
ession in language, represents a kind of unconscious 
otry, which modern languages have lost altogether. 
Looking then at the whole evidence which the 
iguages of the various Aryan nations still supply, 

! perceive that before their separation their life was 
at of agricultural Nomads, and probably most like 
e life of the ancient Germans, as described by 
icitus. They knew the arts of ploughing, of making 
ads, of building ships and carts, of weaving and 
iwing, and of erecting strongholds and houses, more 
I less substantial. They could count, and they had 
Ivided the year into months. They had tamed the 
ost important domestic animals; they were ac- 
lainted with the most useful metals, and were armed 
ith hatchets and swords, whether for peaceful or 
>r warlike purposes. They followed their leaders 
^d kings, obeyed their la\ts and customs; and were 
^pressed with the idea of a Divine Being, which 
invoked by various names. It might seem, 
^deed, as if the state of civilisation which the Aryan 
Wions had reached before their separation was in 
f^e respects more advanced than that of the Aryan 
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colonists after their settlements in India, Greeclj 
and Italy, for it has frequently been maintained till 
the hymns of the Eig-Veda represent as yet a pui\| 
nomadic state of life, and that we see in them tl 
fresh pastures of the Seven-river country, now callt 
the Pendjab, occupied either by peaceful tribes ai; 
their numerous herds, or by warlike confederatioi 
lighting for the possession of pastures and lieril 
among themselves or against barbarian enemies. ^ 
other nation except the Vedic Aryans, says Dr. Kuh 
can boast of‘literary documents which sprang int 
existence previous to the period when men assunn 
settled abodes, and, not content with raising cat4 
began to cultivate the soil.^ 

This view, however, of the very primitive state o 
society of the Aryan settlers of India is not borii! 
out by the songs of the Eig-Veda. Professor Wilson 
in the prefaces to the successive volumes of bi; 
translation of the Eig-Veda, has repeatedly dwelt oi 
this point, and has proved by facts ^ that the peoplt 
among whom the Vedic poets sprang up were a 
pastoral and, in a still greater degree, an agricultural 
peojde. 

Language has been called fossil poetr}^ But a' 
the artist does not know that the clay which he i' 
handling contains the remnants of organic life, we 4 
not feel that when we address a father, we call hiii^ 
protector, nor did the Greeks, when using the wori 
Baijp, brother-in-law, know that this term appli^ 
originally only to the younger brothers of th 
husband, who stayed at home with the bride wbft 

‘ Adalber Kubn, Die Ileralkunff- des Feiiers, p. 2. 

* Wilson, vol. i. pp. xl.-xliv.; vol. ii. pp. xv.-xvii.; vol, 
xiv.-xx. 
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ir elder brother was out in the field or the forests, 
e Sanskrit devar meant originally play-mate—it 
i its own story—it was a myth; but in Greek 
;ias dwindled down into a mere name or a tech- 
|al term. Yet, even in Greek it is not allowed to 
m a feminine of Saijp, as little as we should venture 
ill now to form a masculine of ‘ daughter.’ 

Soon, however, languages lose their etymological 
iscience, and thus we find in Latin, for instance, 

; only vidua, husbandless (^Penelope tarn din 
iia viro suo caruit’), but viduus, a formation 
ich, if analysed etymologically, is as absurd as the 
atonic a wddower. It must be confessed, however, 
it the old Latin viduus,^ a name of Orcus, who had 
emple outside Eome, makes it doubtful whether 
) Latin vidua is really the Sanskrit vi-dhavS.. 
wever great their similarity. At all events we 
mid have to admit that a verb viduare was de¬ 
ed from vidua, and that afterwards a new adjec- 
e was formed with a more general sense, so that 
hms to a Roman ear meant nothing more than 
ivatus. 

I But, it may be asked, how does the fact that the 
ban languages possess this treasure of ancient 
WIGS in common, or even the discovery that all 
se names had originally an expressive and poetical 
ver, explain the phenomenon of mythological lan- 
^ge among all the members of this family ? How 
's it render intelligible that phase of the human 
^d which gave birth to the extraordinary stories 
gods and heroes—of gorgons and chimseras—of 
^^gs that no human eye had ever seen, and that 

* Hartung, Die UelUjion der Denier vol. ii. p. 90. 
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no liunian mind in a healthy state could ever hati 
conceived ? 

Before we can answer this question, we must mi 
into some more preliminary ^observations as to tl 
formation of words. Tedious as this may seem, i 
believe that while engaged in these consideratio ' 
we shall see the mist of mythology gradually clearii;, 
away, and discover behind the shifting clouds of tl!; 
dawn of thought and language that real nature wliif: 
mythology has so long veiled and disguised. 

All the 'Common Aryan words which we lial; 
hitherto examined referred to definite objects. Tlii 
are all substantives: they express something ?i]| 
stantial, something ^open to sensuous perceptif)| 
Nor is it in the power of language to express ori| 
nally anything except objects as nouns, and 
as verbs. Hence, the only definition we can give ! 
language during that early state is, that itistl| 
conscious expression in sound of impressions receive 
by all the senses. 

To us, abstract nouns are so familiar that we ci 
hardly appreciate the difficulty which men exptf 
enced in forming them. We can scarcely imagine 
language without abstract nouns. There are, howevt 
dialects which have no abstract nouns, in the prop 
sense of the word, and the more we go back in 
history of languages, the smaller we find the iiunA 
of these useful expressions. As far as language; 
concerned, an abstract word is nothing but an adje 
tive raised into a substantive; but in thought 
conception of a quality as a subject is a matter ^ 
extreme difficulty, and in strict logical parlar^ 
impossible. If we say ‘I love virtue,’ we seld<^ 
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aiiect any definite notion with virtue. Virtue is 
t a being, however unsubstantial; it is nothing 
Jividnal, personal, active; nothing that could by 
elf produce an expressible impression on our mind, 
le word virtue is only a short-hand expression, and 
leii men said for the first time ‘ I love virtue,’ what 
ey meant by it originally was ‘ I love all things 
at become an honest man, that are manly, or 
:tuous.’ 

But there are other words, which we hardly call 
stract, but which nevertheless were so originally, 
d are so still, in form: I mean words like day and 
gilt, spring and winter, dawn and twilight, storm 
id thunder. For what do we mean if we speak of 
y and night, or of spring and winter? We may 
iswer, a season, or any other portion of time. But 
lat is time, in our conceptions ? It is nothing sub- 
intial, nothing individual; it is a quahty raised by 
Qguage into a substance. Therefore if we say ^ the 
y dawns,’ ‘the night approaches,’ we predicate 
tions of things that cannot act, we aifirni a pro- 
isitioii which if analysed logically would have no 
finable subject. 

The same applies to a large classof words, such as sky 
id earth, dew and rain—even to rivers and mouii- 
■ms. For if we say ‘ the earth nourishes man,’ we 
' not mean any tangible portion of soil, but the 
rtli conceived as a whole nor do we mean by the 
y the small horizon which our eye can scan. We 
lagine something which does not fall under our 
pses, but whether we call it a whole, a power, or 
^ idea, in speaking of it we change it unawares into 
mething individual. 
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Now, in ancient languages everyone of these wor^ 
had necessarily a termination expressive of gendei 
and this naturally produced in the mind the cor 
responding idea of sex, so that these names recehei 
not only an individual, but a sexual character. Tlier 
was no substantive which was not either masculin. 
or feminine ; neuters being of later growth, and dij 
tinguishable chiefly in the nominative.^ 

What must have been the result of this ? As Ion" 
as people thought in language, it was simply impos¬ 
sible to speak of morning or evening, of spring aiii 
winter, without giving to these conceptions soino 
thing of an individual, active, sexual, and, at last 
personal character. They were either nothings, a; 
they are nothings in our withered thought, or ik] 
were something; and then they could not be coir 

^ ‘ It is with the world, as with each of us in our individual liic 
for as we leave childhood and youth behind us, we bid adieu totb 
vivid impressions tldngs once made upon us, and become colder ai 
more speculative. To a little child not only are all living crcaturt 
endowed with human intelligence, hnt everything is alive. In/n 
Kosmos, Pussy takes rank with Pa and Ma, in point of intelligenci 
He beats the chair against which he has knocked his head; ac 
afterwards kisses it in token of renewed friendship, in the full belie 
that like himself, it is a moral agent amenable to rewards ai 
punishments. The fire that burns his linger is “ Naughty Fire/’ ar, 
the stars that shine through his bedroom window are Eyes, lil' 
IMamma’s, or Pussy’s, only brighter. The same instinct that prompi-' 
the child to personify everything remains unchecked in the sava?^ 
and grows up witli him to manhoorl. Hence in all simple and eai*: 
languages, there arc but two gehders, masculine and feminine. 
develop such an idea as that of a neuter^ requires the slow gro^'^ 
of civilisation for its accomplishment. We see the same tendenc! 
to class everything as masculine or feminine among even civiii^f 
men, if they are uneducated. To a farm labourer, a bundle of 
is “ hef just as much as is the horse that eats it. He resolute^ 
ignores “ ft ” as a pjronoun for which there is not the slig^^ 
necessity.’— Printer'i Register^ Feb. 6, 1868. 
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ived as mere powers, but as beings powerful. Even 
our time, though we have the conception of nature 
a power, what do we mean by power, except some- 
iiig powerful? Now, in early language, nature 
ts Natura, a mere adjective made substantive; 
e was the Mother always ^ going to bring forth.’ 
as this not a more definite idea than that which 
3 connect with nature? And let us look to our 
lets, who still think and feel in language—that is, 
10 use no word without having really enlivened it 
their mind, who do not trifle with language, but 
e it as a spell to call forth real things, full of light 
id colour. Can they speak of the sun, or the 
,wn, or the storms as neutral powers, without doing 
}lence to their feelings ? Let us open Wordsworth, 
id we shall hardly find him use a single abstract 
rm without some life and blood in it: 

Religion, 

Sacred Religion, mother of form and fear, 

Dread arbitress of mutable respect, 

New rites ordaining when the old are wrecked, 

Or cease to please the fickle worshipper. 

Winter, 

Humanity, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of her own decay, 

Hath painted Winter like a traveller old, 

Dropped on a staff, and through the sullen day, 

In hooded mantle, limping o’er the plain, 

As though his weakness were disturbed by pain 
if a juster fancy should allow 
nndisputed symbol of command, 

The chosen sceptre is a withered bough, 
nfirmly grasped within a palsied hand. 
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These emblems suit the helpless and forlorn; 

But mighty Winter the device shall scorn. 

For he it was—dread Winter !—who beset, 

Flinging round van and rear his ghastly net, 

That host, Avhen from the regions of the Pole 
They shrank, insane Ambition’s barren goal— 

That host, as huge and strong as e’er defied 
Their God, and placed their trust in human prido! 
As fathers prosecute rebellious sons. 

He smote the blossoms of their warrior youth; 

He called on Frost's inexorable tooth 

Life to consume in manhood’s firmest hold . . . . ! 

. . . And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 
And to the battle ride. 

So, again, of Age and the Hours : 

Age ! twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers, 
And call a train of laughing Hottrs, 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing; 

And thou, too, mingle in the ring ! 

T-r-r 'I 

Noav, when writing these lines, Wordsworth need 
hardly have thought of the classical Horse: tlij 
conception of dancing Hours would come as natiiraj 
to his mind as to the poets of old. 

Or, again, of Storms and Seasons : 

Ye Stormsy resound the praises of your King ! 

And ye mild Seasons—in a sunny clime, 

Midway, on some high hill, while father Time 
Looks on delighted—meet in festal ring. 

And loud and long of WintePs triumph sing ! 

We are wont to call this poetical diction, and 11 
make allowance for what seems to us exaggerate! 
language. But to the poet it is no exaggeration,ro1 
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ts it to the ancient poets of language. Poetry is 
[er than prose, and abstract speech more difficult 
111 the outpouring of a poet’s sympathy with 
ture. It requires reflection to divest nature of her 
ing expression, to see iu the swift-riding clouds 
thing but vaporous exhalations, in the frowning 
iiiiitains masses of stone, and in the lightning 
ctric sparks. Wordsworth feels Avhat he says 
len he exclaims— 

Mountains, and Vales, and Floods, I call on you 
To share the passion of a just disdain ; 

when he speaks of ‘the last hill that parleys 
h the setting sun/ this expression came to him 
he was communing with nature; it was a thought 
ranslated as yet into the prose of our traditional 
i emaciated speech ; it was a thought such as the 
11 of old would not have been ashamed of in their 
pnon every day conversation. 

There are some poems of this modern ancient 
ieli are all mythology, and as we shall have to 
to them hereafter, I shall give one more extract, 
h to a Hindu and an ancient Greek would have 
more intelligible than it is to us:— 

ilail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night! 

T hou that caust shed the b1i#s of gratitude 
Cn hearts, howe’er insensible or rude; 

^V’hcther thy punctual visitations smite 
The haughty towers where monarchs dwell, 

^1’ thou, impartial Sun, with presence bright 
f heer’st the low threshold of the peasant’s cell! 
ct unrejoiced I see thee climb the sky, 

IV. „ 
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In naked splendour, clear from mist and haze. 

Or cloud approaching to divert the rays 
Whicli even in deepest winter testify 
Thy power and majesty, 

Dazzling the vision that presumes to gaze. 

Well does thine aspect usher in this Day; 

As aptly suits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains 
That bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That thou shouldst trace, 

Till, with the heavens and earth, thou pass awaj! 
Nor less, The stillness of these frosty plains— 

Their utter stillness, and the silent grace 
Of yon ethereal summits, white with snow, 

(Whose tranquil panip and spotless purity 
Report of storms gone by 
To us who tread below)— 

Do with the service of this Day accord. 

Divinest object which th’ uplifted eye 
Of mortal man is suffered to behold; 

Thou, who upon these snow-clad Heights hast poured 
Meek lustre, nor forget’stthe humble Yale ; 

Thou who dost warm Earth’s universal mould, 
And for thy bounty wert not unadored 
By pious men of old ; 

Once more, heart-cheering Sun, I bid thee hail! 
Bright be thy course to-day—let not this promise fail 

Why then, if we ourselves, in speaking of 
Sun or the Storms, of Sleep and Death, of Eartli aBj 
Dawn, connect either fio distinct idea at all >vit| 


these names, or allow them to cast over our 
the fleeting shadows of the poetry of old; why, ' 


we, when speaking with the warmth which is natu^ 
to the human heart, call upon the Winds and^^ 
Sun, the Ocean and the Sky, as if they would 
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kr us; wliy, if plastic thought cannot represent 
h one of these beings or powers without giving 
bill, if not a human form, at least human life and 
{uiaii feeling—why should we wonder at the 
icieiits, with their language throbbing witli life and 
felling in colour, if, instead of the grey outlines 
our modern thought, they threw out those living 
ruis of nature, endowed with human powers, nay, 
th powers more than human, inasmuch as the 
]it of the Sun was brighter than the light of a 
Ilian eye, and the roaring of the Storms louder 
111 flic shouts of the human voice ? We may be 
e to account for the origin of rain and dew, of 
nil and thunder ; yet, to the great majority of 
iildnd, all these things, unless they are mere names, 
still what they were to Homer, only perhaps less 
utiful, less poetical, less real and living. 

So much for that peculiar difficulty which the 
man mind experiences in speaking of collective or 
Blract ideas—a difficulty which, as we shall see, 
11 explain many of the difficulties of Mythology. 

We have now to consider a similar feature of 
dent languages—the auxiliary verbs. They hold 
' same position among verbs as abstract nouns 
substantives. They are of later origin, and 
1 all originally a more material and expressive 
^^acter. Our auxiliary verbs have had to pass 
a long chain of vicissitudes before they 
at the withered and lifeless form which fits 
so well for the purposes of our abstract prose, 
which is now used in all the Eomance lan- 
simply to express a past tense,/ai aim^, I 
Was originally, to hold fast, to hold back, as we 
F a 
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may see in its derivative, liohence^ the reins. T] 
tenere, to hold, becomes, in Spauish, an auxili; 
verb, that can be used very much in the same mam 
as hahere. The Greek is the Sanskrit sail, a 
meant originally, to be strong, to be able, or to oa 
The Latin fai, I was, the Sanskrit bhu, tobe, n 
responds to the Greek (f)va), and there shows still i 
original and material power of growing, in an ii 
transitive and transitive sense. As, the radical 
the Sanskrit as-mi, the Greek the Litliiiaiak 

as-ini^ I arfi, had probably the original meaning 
breathing, if the Sanskrit as-u, breath, is correct: 
traced back to that root. Stare,io stand, sinks doic 
in the Eomance dialects to a mere auxiliary, as: 
fai-ete, I have been, ^.e. Jiaheo statum, T have stoo! 
fai-ete convaincUy I have stood convinced ; the pli 
netic change of statum into ete being borne out t 
the transition of status into etat. The Germ: 
luerden, ’which is used to form futures and passk 
the Gothic varth, points back to the Sanskrit vri 
the Latin verto. Will, again, in he will go, has I ' 
its radical meaning of wishing ; and shall used 
the same tense, I shall go, hardly betrays, even tot: 
etymologist, its original power of legal or moral o 
ligation. Schuld, however, in German means de 
and sin, and soli has there not yet taken a nieif 
temporal signification, the first trace of which 
be discovered, however, in the names of thetli^ 
Teutonic Parcse. These are called Vurdh, Verdk^'‘^ 
and Skuld —Past, Present, and Future.' But 
30uld be the original conception of a verb which, 
in its earliest application, has already the abstr^ 

* Kuhn, Zeitschrift fur rerghichende Sprachfoi'sohung, 

140 . 
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jailing of moral duty or legal obligation ? Where 
uld language, which can only draw upon the ma- 
rial world for its nominal and verbal treasures, hud 
mething analogous to, the abstract idea of he shall 
y, or he ought to yield ? Grimm, who has eii- 
avoured to follow the German language into its 
)st secret recesses, proposes an explanation of this 
:h, which deserves serious consideration, however 
ange and incredible it may appear at first sight. 
Shall, and its preterite should, have the following 
ins in Gothic;— * 


Present. 

Preterite. 

Skal 

Skulda 

Skalt 

Skuldes 

Skal 

Skulda 

Skulum 

Skuldedum 

Skuluth 

Skuldeduth 

Skulun 

Skuldedun 

In Gothic this verb skal, 

which seems 


-Sent, can be proved to be an old perfect, analogous 
Greek perfects like olSa, which have the form 
tlie perfect but the power of the present. There 
B several verbs of the same character in the Ger- 
an language, and in English they can be detected 
’ the absence of the s as the termination of the 
‘inl person singular of the present. Skat, then, ac- 
Wing to Grimm, means, 1* owe, I am bound ; but 
^ginally, it meant I have killed. The chief guilt 
^^nshed by ancient Teutonic law was the guilt of 
^^islaughter—and in many cases it could be atoned 
^ % a fine. Hence shal meant literally, I am 
^^ty, ich hin schuldig ; and afterwards, when this 
^ ^^’pressiori had been ground down into a legal 
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phrase, new expressions became possible, sncli as 
have killed a free man, a serf, ix, I am guiltj, 
a free man, a serf; and at last. I owe (the fine fi 
having slain) a freeman, a.serf. In this maiinf 
Grimm accounts for the still later and moreanonialoi 
expressions: such as, he shall pay, i,e. he is guilty| 
•pay {er ist schuldlg zu zahlen); he shall go, i.e.\ 
must go; and last, I shall withdraw, ^.e. I feel boun 
to withdraw. Chaucer says Court of Love ’), ‘ h 
by the faith I shall to God.’ ^ 

A change of meaning like this seems, no doulj 
violent and fanciful, but we should feel more incline 
to accept it if we considered how almost every wor 
we use discloses simikir changes as soon as we analys 
it etymologically, and then follow gradually its his 
torical growth. The general conception of thing! 
in Walachian expressed by Incru, the Latin lucm) 
gain. The French chose was originally causa^ o 
cause. If we say, I am obliged to go, or, T am boun 
to pay, wd forget that the origin of these expression 
carries us back to times when men wore really boun 
to go, or bound over to pay. Hoc mefallit means,! 
Latin, it deceives me, it escapes me. Afterwards,! 
took the sense of it is removed from me, I want i! 
I must have it: and hence, il me faut, I mint 
Again, I may is the Gothic 

mahi, may, magum, maguth, magun ; 
and its primary signiHcation was, I am strong. 
this verb also was originally a preterite, and derivs 
roiu a root which meant to grow, whence the Gotlii' 
m.agvs, boy, ma{g)vi and magath-s, girl, the English 
male , oth. megs, gener, in English might and 


^ Seo Fiske, 
the future ia for 


of Language, p. 341. In the Yorkshire 
mod by I am bound, e.g. b’m bairn to goo, I 
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In mythological language we must make due 
llovvance for the absence of merely auxiliary words. 
5vcry word, whether noun or verb, had still its full 
iiiginal power during the mythopoeic ages. Words 
i^ere heavy and unwieldy. They said more than 
hey ought to say, and hence much of the strange- 
less of the mythological language, which we can 
inly understand by watching the natural growth of 
ipeech. Where we speak of the sun following the 
lawn, the ancient poets could only speak and think 
if the sun loving and embracing the dawn. What 
s with us a sunset was to them the Sun growing 
)ld, decaying, or dying. Our sunrise was to them 
he Night giving birth to a brilliant child; and in 
he Spring they really saw the Sun or the Sky em- 
)racing the earth with a warm embrace, and shower- 
ng treasures into the lap of nature. There are 
iiaiiy myths in Hesiod, of late origin, where we have 
)iily to replace a full verb by an auxiliary, in order 
:o change mythical into logical language. Hesiod 
'alls Nyx (Night) the mother of Moros (Fate), and 
he dark Ker (Destruction) ; of Thanatos (Death), 
dypnos (Sleep), and the tribe of the Oneiroi (Dreams). 
^ad this her progeny she is said to have borne with- 
a father. Again, she is called the mother of 
tfomos (Blame), and of the woeful Oizys (Woe), and 
the Hesperides (Evening Stars), who guard the 
^^‘autiful golden apples on tke other side of the far- 
Okeanos, and the trees that bear fruit. She 
^kobore Nemesis (Vengeance), and Apate (Fraud), 
Philotes (Lust), and the pernicious Geras (Old 
^"^')jand the strong-minded Eris (Strife). Now, let 
modern expressions, such as ^ the stars are 
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seen as the night approaches/ ^ we sleep/ ‘ we dn 
‘ we die/ ‘ we run danger during the night/ ‘ nii 
revels lead to strife, angry discussions and 
‘many nights bring old age, and at last death/ 
evil deed concealed at fii-st by the darkness of the i 
will at last be revealed by the day,’ ^ Night he 
will be revenged on the criminal/ and we have tr 
lated the language of Hesiod—a language to a ^ 
f^xtent understood by the people whom he addre 
—into our modern form of thought and speech.* 
tills is hardly mythological language, but rath 
])oetical and proverbial kind of expression know 
all poets, whether modern or ancient, and freque 
to be found in the language of common people. 

Uranos, in the language of Hesiod, is used 
name for the sky; he is made or born that ^ he sh( 
be a firm place for the blessed gods.’ ^ It is 
twice that Uranos covers everything (y. 127), 
that when he brings the night, he is stretched 
everywhere, embracing the earth. This sounds ah: 
us if the Greek myth had still preserved a recol 
tion of the etymological power of Uranos. 

' As to Pliilotes b(ung the Child of Night, Juliet understood 
it meant when she said— 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing Night 1 
That Runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen I— 

See Shakespeare's Sonnets, by p. Massey, p. 601. 

2 Hesiod, Theog. 128— 

Tota Se toi wpuToy iyetuaro laov kaxnf 
Ovpavhu h.(TT(p6evd', ha fiiv irtpl irtWa /caXuirroi, 

(trj ixandpiffei Q^oTs c5os &(r(pa\h aUl. 

In the Eig-Veda. Vm. 42, 9. we have Vfirunasra dhru. 
sudas. 
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i ranos is the Sanskrit VaruT^a, also Varaaa, and this is 
rived from a root Var, to cover; VaruRa being in 
e Veda also a name of the hiTiiament, but especially 
innected with the night, and opposed to Mitra, the 
[ty. At all events, the name of Uranos retained with 
le Greek something of its original meaning, whieli 
not the case with names like Apollo or Dionysos; 
lid when we see him called ao-rf/odsty, the starry heaven, 
e can hardly believe, as Mr. Grote says, that to the 
reek, ^ IJranos, Nyx, Hypnos, and Oneiros (Heaveii, 
ig'ht, Sleep, and Dream) were persons, just as much 
s Zeus and Apollo.’ We need only read a few lines 
urther in Hesiod, in order to see that the progeny 
f G33a, of which Uranos is Uie first, has not yet 
Itogether arrived at that mythological personification 
r crystallisation which makes most of the Olympian 
ods so difficult and doubtful in their original cha- 
acter. The poet has asked the Muses in the intro- 
uction how the gods and the earth were first born, 
tnd the rivers and the endless sea, and the bright 
tars, and the wide heaven above [ovpavos svpv9 
^spOev). The whole poem of the ‘Theogony’ is an 
nswer to this question; and we can hardly doubt, 
herefore, that the Greek saw in some of the names 
liat follow simply poetical conceptions of real objects, 
ncli as the earth, and the rivers, and the mountains, 
hanos, the first offspring of Gma, is afterwards 
raised into a deity, endowed with human feelings and 
^tributes; but the very next offspring of Gsea, Ovp^a 
^Kfjd, the great Mountains, are even in language 
•‘presented as neuter, and can therefore hardly 
laiin to be considered as persons, like Zeus and 
Apollo. 
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Mr. Grote goes too far in insisting on the 
literal meaning of the whole of Greek mjtl: 
Some mythological figures of speech remained 
Greek language to a very late period, and we: 
fectly understood—that is to say, they requi 
little explanation as our expressions of ‘ the sui 
or ^ the sun rises.’ Mr. Grote feels compel 
admit this, but he declines to draw any furthe 
elusions from it. ‘Although some of the attr 
and actions ascribed to these persons,’ he says 
often explicable by allegory, the whole serie 
system of them are never so ; the theorist who i 
this course of explanation finds that after one ( 
simple and obvious steps, the path is no longer 
and he is forced to clear a way for himself b 
tuitous refinements and conjectures.’ Here, 
Mr. Grote admits what he calls allegory as t 
gredient of mythology; still he makes no furth 
of it, and leaves the whole of mythology as a 
that cannot and ought not to be solved, as 
thing irrational—as a past that was never pres 
declining even to attempt a partial explanat: 
this important problem in the history of the 
mind. IlXsoi/ rj^tav iravros. Such a want of sen 
courage would have put a stop to many sy 
which have since grown to completeness, but wh 
first had to make the most timid and uncertain 
In palseontological scierfees we must learn to be 
rant of many things; and what Suetonius sa 
the grammarian, ‘boni grammatici est nonnulla 
nescire,’ applies with particular force to the m 
legist. It is in vain to attempt to solve the ^ 
of every name ; and nobody has expressed this 
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■cater modesty than he who has laid the lasting 
undation of Comparative Mythology. Grimm, in 
e introduction to his ‘German Mythology,’ says, 
ithout disguise, ^ I shall, indeed, interpret all that I 
in, but 1 cannot interpret all that I should like.’ 
ut surely Otfried Muller had opened a path into 
le labyrinth of Greek mythology, which a scholar 
[ Mr. Grote’s power and genius might have followed, 
r which at least he ought to have proved as either 
gilt or wrong. How late mythological language 
as in vogue among the Greeks has-been shown 
y 0. Muller (p. 65) in the myth of Kyrene. The 
heek town of Kyrene in Libya was founded about 
Ilymp. 37 ; the ruling race derived its origin from 
he Minyans, who reigned chiefly in lolkos, in 
louthern Thessaly; the foundation of the colony 
^as due to the oracle of Apollo at Pytho. Hence 
he myth—‘ The heroic maid Kyrene, who lived in 
diessaly, is loved by Apollo and carried off to Libya;' 
diile in modern language we should sny—^ The town 
f Kyrene, in Thessaly, sent a colony to Libya, under 
|he auspices of Apollo.’ Many more instances might 
|>e given, where the mere substiimtion of a mort 
piatter-of-fact verb divests a myth at once of its 
biraculous appearance.^ 

I Kaunos is called the son of Miletos— i,e, Kretai 
folonists from Miletos had founded the town oi 
Kaunos in Lycia. Agaii#, the myth says thai 
K^^unos fled from Miletos to Lycia, and his sistei 
^yblos was changed, by sorrow over her lost brother 
[11 to a fountain. Here Miletos in Ionia, being bettei 
blown than the Miletos in Kreta, has been broughi 
* Kanne’s Mythology, § 10, p. xxxii. 
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in by mistake—Byblos being simply a small 
near the Ionian Miletos.^ Again, Pausanias tel 
as a matter o£ history, that Miletos, a beautifu 
fled from Kreta to Ionia, in order to escap 
jealousy of Minos—the fact being that Milet 
Ionia was a colony of the Miletos of Kreta, and I 
the most famous kingof that island. Again, Mar 
is called the daughter of Evenos, and a myth i 
seiits her as carried away by Idas—Idas bein 
name of a famous hero of the town of Marpessa. 
hict, implied* l>y the myth and confirmed by 
evidence, is that colonists started from the 
Evenos, and founded Marpessa in Messina. Anc 
again the myth add» that Evenos, after tryii 
vain to reconquer his daughter from Idas, was chr 
by sorrow into a river, like Byblos, the sist 
Miletos. 

If the Hellenes call themselves avro'^Oovs^y we: 
we understand what is meant by this exprei 
But, if we are informed that Trvppd, the red, wr 
oldest name of Thessaly, and that Hellenwasth 
of Pjrrha, Mr. Grote would say that we have h 
deal with a myth, and that the Greeks, at least, 
doubted that there reall}^ was one individual ( 
Pyrrha, and another called Hellen. Now, this 
be true with regard to the later Greeks, su( 
Homer and Hesiod ; but was it so— could it 
been so originally ? Lasguage is always langm 
it always meant something originally, and he, 
ever it was, who first, instead of calling the HeJ 

* For similar river myths, see Bholanauth Chunder’s Trc 
pp. 226, 307 ; CornUll Magazine, 1869, pp. 36-40 ; Grote, ll'u 
Greece, i. p. 636. 
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)rn of the soil, spoke of Pyrrha, the mother of 
ellen, must have meant something intelligible and 
dional; he could not have meant a friend of his 
hoin he knew by the name of Hellen, and an old 
dy called Pyrrha; he meant what we mean if we 
)eak of Italy as the mother of Art. 

Even in more modern times than those of which 
tfried Muller speaks, we find that M;o speak mytho- 
>gically ’ was the fashion among poets and philo- 
)pliers. Pausanias complains of those ^ who genealo- 
ise everything, and make Pythis the son of Delphos.’ 
'he story of Eros in the ‘ Phoedros ’ is called a myth 
wdos, 254 D; \ 070 p, 257 b); yet Sokrates says 
'oiiically ^ that it is one of those which you may 
elieve or not’ {tovtol? hr) fiev irsidsaOaLy 

TTL hs fjLi]), Again, when he tells the story of the 
igyptian god Theuth, he calls it a ‘ tradition of old ’ 
iico7]v y s^o) Xiyeiv rS)v irporspcov), but Phsedros knows 
t once that it is one of Sokrates’ own making, 
nd he says to him, ^ Sokrates, thou makest easily 
Egyptian or any other stories ’ (Koyot). When Pindar 
alls Apophasis the daughter of Epimetheus, every 
h'eek understood this mythological language as well 
s if he had said ^ an afterthought leads to an 
xcuse.’ ^ Nay, even in Homer, when the lame Litm 

' 0. Miiller has pointed out how the different parents given to 
tie Erinyes by different poets were suggested by the character which 
^eh poet ascribed to them. ‘ Evkh^itly,’ he says, in his Essay on 
EiimenideSf p. 184, ‘ this genealogy answered better to the views 
ii'l l)oetical objects of il^lschylos than one of the current genealogies 
y which the Erinyes arc derived from Skotos and Gaea (Sophokles), 
and Eurynome (in a work ascribed to Epimenides), Phorkj'S 
Euptiorion),GajaEurynome (Istron), Acheron and Night (Endemos), 
ades and Persephone (Orphic hymns), Hades and Styx (Athenodoros 
Mnaseas).’ See, however, A7'es, by H. D. Muller, p. 67. 
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(Prayers) are said to follow Ate (Mischief), 
to appease her, a Greek understood that langu 
well as we do when we say that ‘ Hell is pave 
good intentions.’ 

When Prayers are called the daughters of Z 
are hardly as yet within the sphere of pure i 
logy. For Zeus was to the Greeks the pr 
of the suppliants, Zsv9 LKSTiaios ^—and hence P 
are called his daughters, as we might call I 
the daughter of England, or Prayer the offsp: 
the soul. • 

All these sayings, however, though mythic 
not yet myths. It is the essential characte 
true myth that it should no longer be intel 
by a reference to the spoken language. The 
character of ancient language, which we have 
in the formation of nouns and verbs, is not sui 
to explain how a myth could have lost its e 
sive power or its life and consciousness. Makii 
allowance for the difficulty of forming abstract 
and abstract verbs, we should yet be unable 
count for anything beyond allegorical poetry i 
the nations of antiquity; mythology wouh 
remain a riddle. Here, then, we must call i 
aid another powerful ingredient in the formal 
ancient speech, for which I find no better nam( 
Polyonymy and Synonomy,^ Most nouns, ^ 
have seen before, werd^ originally appellatii 
predicates, expressive of what seemed at the 
the most characteristic attribute of an object, 
as most objects have more than one attribut 

^ See the Author’s letter to Chevalier Bunsen, 1854, On the 1 
Languages, p. 35. Kuhn adopted the same view; see Sc 
Prehistoric Antiquities^ p, 407. 
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under different aspects, one or the other attribute 
rht seem more appropriate to form the name, it 
>pened by necessity that most objects, during th^^ 
ly period of language, had more than one name, 
the course of time, the greater portion of these 
lies became useless, and they were mostly replaced 
literary dialects by one fixed name, which might 
called the proper name of such objects. The more 
[*ient a language, the richer it is in synonyms. 
Synonyms, again, if used constantly, must natu- 
ly give rise to a number of homonyms. If we 
y call the sun by fifty names expressive of dif- 
•ent qualities, some of these names will be appli- 
ble to other objects also, which happen to possess 
e same quality. These different objects would then 
called by the same name—they would become 
imonyms. 

In the Veda, the earth is called urvi (wide), 
•fthvl (broad), mahi (great), and many more 
Lines, of which the Nighati^u mentions twenty-one. 
lese twenty-one words would be synonyms. But 
wi (wide) is not only given as a name of the earth, 
it also means a river. Prithvi (broad) means net 
ily earth, but sky and dawn. Mahi (great, strong) 

I used for cow and speech, as well as for earth, 
fence, earth, river, sky, dawn, cow, and speech, 
[ould become homonyms. All these names, how- 
i^er, are simple and intelligible. But most of the old 
“I’uis, thrown out by language at the first burst of 
<^utliful poetry, are based on bold metaphors. These 
^^‘taphors once forgotten, or the meaning of the 
^ots whence the words were derived once dimmed 
ud changed, many of these words would naturally 
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lose tlieir radical as well as their poetical m 
They would become mere names handed dow 
conversation of a family; understood, perh 
the grandfather, familiar to the father, but 
to the son, and misunderstood by the grandsc 
misunderstanding may arise in various ir 
Either the radical meaning of a word is fo] 
and thus what was originally an appellati^ 
name, in the etymological sense of the word 
stands for gnomen, ^ quo gnoscimus res,’ lib 
for gnatus),* dwindled down into a mere so 
name in the modern sense of the word. Th 
being originally a name of the sky, like the ^ 
dyaus, became gradually a proper name, wl 
trayed its appellative meaning only in a f( 
verbial expressions, such as Zsifs vst, or ‘ si 
frigido.’ 

Frequently it happened that after the tr 
mological meaning of a word had been forg( 
new meaning was attached to it by a kind 
mological instinct which exists even in modi 
guages. Thus, Kvk7]^svt^9^ the son of light—A 
was changed into a son of Lycia; A 7 ]\lo 9 , the 
one, gave rise to the myth of the birth of A} 
Delos. 

Again, where two names existed for thi 
object, two persons would spring up out of i 
names, and as the same Tories could be told of 
they would naturally be represented as brothe 
sisters, as parent and child. Thus we find 
the moon, side by side with Mene, the moon ; 
(Sdrj^a), the Sun, and Phoebos, the radiant, a si 
epithet of Apollo ; and in most of the Greek he 
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discover humanised forms of Greek gods, with 
lies which, in many instances, were epithets of their 
ine prototypes. Still more frequently it happened 
t adjectives connected with a word as applied to 
I object were used with the same word even though 
)lied to a different object. What was told of the 
, was told of the Sky, and the Sun once being called 
ion or a wolf was soon endowed with claws and 
ne, even where the animal metaphor was forgotten. 
IS the Sun with his golden rays might bo called 
Idcn-handed/ hand being expressed by the same 
rd as ray. But when the same epithet was applied 
Apollo or Savitar, a myth would spring up, as we find 
n German and Sanskrit mythology, telling us that 
i^itar, the Sun, lost his hand, and that it was replaced 
a hand made of gold (Rv. I. 22, 5 and Rosen’s note). 
Here we have some of the keys to mythology, but 
i manner of handling them can only be learnt from 
nparative philology. As in French it is difficult 
find the radical meaning of many a word unless 
compare it with its corresponding forms in Italian, 
anish, or Proven 9 al; we should find it impossible 
discover the origin of many a Greek word with- 
t comparing it with its more or less corrupt 
atives in German, Latin, Slavonic, and Sanskrit, 
dortunately, we have in this ancient circle of 
ignages nothing corresponding to Latin, by which 
can test the more or less original form of a word 
French, Italian, and Spanish. Sanskrit is not the 
)tlier of Latin and Greek, as Latin is the mother 
French and Italian. But although Sanskrit is but 
c among many sisters, it is, no doubt, the eldest, 
so far as it has preserved its words in their most 
YOL. IV, Q 
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primitive state ; and if we once succeed in h 
Latin and Greek word to its corresponding 
Sanskrit, we are generally able at the same 
account for its formation and to fix its radicr 
in O’. What should we know of the original r 
of iTaTY]p^ Ovydrrjpy^ if we were rec 

the knowledge of one language like Greek? 
soon as we trace these words to Sanskrit, tl: 
mitive power is clearly indicated. 0. Mill 
one of the first to see and acknowledge that ( 
philology npdst surrender all etymological i 
to comparative philology, and that the oi 
Greek words cannot be settled by a mere n 
to Greek. This applies with particular f 
mythological names. In order to become 
logical, it was necessary that the radical mei 
certain names should have been obscured i 
gotten in the language to which they belong 
what is mythological in one language is frc 
natural aiid intelligible in another. Wes 
sun sets,’ and in our own Teutonic mytholog; 
or throne is given to the sun on which he si^ 
as in Greek Eos is called '^pvaoOpovos^ oi 
Modern Greek speaks of the setting sun 
^aaCkzvi? We doubt about Hekate, but wc 
stand at once'^E/caros and'E/car/^ySoXos'. We 
about Lucina, but we accept immediately v 
mere contraction of Luci^'a (or loiixna)^ the La 

^ Hero in a spocimcn of Crook etymology, from tlio E 
Magnum : Qv'yarrjp vapa to Ovuv koi vppav Kara yacTTpus' l/c 
Tov yaarrjp' XiyiTCti yap rd, OrjXea ra^tov KivilaOaL Iv tt} 

^ See some important remarks by Theod. Bent in the 
1885, p. 87. 

^ See Leclures on the Science of Language (1880), i. p. 13. 
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AVhat is commonly called Hindu mythology is of 
tie or no avail for comparative purposes. The 
)ries of Sivii, Vishrm, MaliMeva, Parvati, Kali, 
rtshua, &c., are of late growth, indigenous to India, 
id full of wild and fanciful conceptions. But while 
is late mythology of the Pura/ias and even of the 
3 ic poems, offers no assistance to the comparative 
j^tliologist, a whole world of primitive, natural, and 
telligible mythology has been preserved to us in the 
eda. The mythology of the Veda is to comparative 
ytliology what Sanskrit has been to comparative 
•ainmar. There is, fortunately, no system of religion 
• mythology in the Veda. Names are used in one 
jmii as appellatives, in anothbr as names of gods, 
le same god is sometimes represented as supreme, 
iiictimes as equal, sometimes as inferior to others, 
he whole nature of these so-called gods is still trans- 
ireiit; their first conception, in many cases, clearly 
H’eeptible. There are as yet no irenealogies, no set- 
C‘d marriages between gods and goddesses. The 
flier is sometimes the son, the brother is the hus- 
lad, and she who in one hymn is the mother, is in 
lotlier the wife. As the conceptions of the poet 
ii'ied, so varied the nature of these gods. Nowhere 
Ike wide distance which separates the ancient 
>»mis of India from the most ancient literature of 
I’eece more clearly felt than when we compare the 
rowing myths of the Veda ^ith the full-grown and 
-'^ayed myths on which the poetry of Homer is 
'^^nded. The Veda IS the real Theogony of the 
O’an races, while that of Hesiod is a distorted 
^^icature of the original image. If we want to 
trow whither the human mind, though filled 
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with the natural consciousness of a divine 
driven necessarily and inevitably by the ii 
force of language as applied to superna 
abstract ideas, we must read the Veda; 
want to tell the Hindus what they are wo 
—mere names of natural phenomena, 
obscured, personified, and deified—we m\ 
them read the Veda. It was a mistake of 
Fathers to treat the heathen gods ^ as d 
evil spirits, and we must take care not to cc 
same error tvith regard to the Hindu god 
gods have no more right to any substantive 
than Eos or Hemera—tlian Nyx or Apa 
are masks without an actor—the creations 
not his creators ; they are nomina not numin 
without being, not beings without names. 

In some instances, no doubt, it happe: 
Greek, or a Latin, or a Teutonic myth n 
plained from the resources which each 
languages still possesses, as there are many 
Greek which can be explained etymological 
any reference to Sanskrit or Gothic. Wes 
with some of these myths, and then proce 
more difficult, which must receive light i 
distant regions, whether from the snowy 
Iceland and the songs of the Edda, or 
borders of the ‘ Seven Fivers,’ and the hyp 
Veda. • 

* Aristotle has given an opinion of the Greek gods 
of the Metaphysics. He is attacking the Platonic ideas 
show their contradictory character, calling them alae-nrc 
eternal, and at the same time sensible, i.e. things th 
conceived; as men, he continues, maintain that there 
give them a human form, thus making them reall 
mortals,’ i.e. non-entities. 
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i The ricli imagination, the quick perception, the 
[tellectual vivacity, and ever-varying fancy of the 
[reek nation, make it easy to understand that, after 
[le separation of the Aryan race, no language was 
[clier, no mythology more varied, than that of the 
|re(*ks. Words were created with wonderful facility, 
rid were forgotten again with that carelessness which 
be consciousness of inexhaustible powTr imparts to 
len of genius. The creation of every word was 
ripnnally a poem, embodying a bold metaphor or a 
right conception. But, like the popular poetry of 
ireece, these words, if they were adopted by tradi- 
iuii, and lived on in the language of a family, of a 
ity, of a tribe, in the dialects, or in the national 
pcech of Greece, soon forgot the father that had 
iven them birth, or the poet to whom they owed 
heir existence. Their genealogical descent and native 
luaracter were unknown to the Greeks themselves, 
lid their etymological meaning w^ould have baffled 
he most ingenious antiquarian. The Greeks^ how- 
vor, cared as little about the etymological individu- 
hty of their words as they cared to know the name 
i every bard that had first sung the Aristeia of 
fenelaos or Diomedes. One Homer was enough to 
iitisfy their curiosity, and any etymology that ex- 
'^iuned any part of the meaning of a word was wel- 
ome, no historical considerations being ever allowed 
^ interfere with ingenious guesses. It is known how 
'^^trates changes, on the spur of the moment, Eros 
fito a god of wings, but Homer is quite as ready 
f^ith etymologies, and they are useful, at least so far 
® they prove that the real etymology of the names 
f the gods had been forgotten long before Homer. 
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We can best enter into the original me 
Greek myth when some of the persons wL 
have preserved names intelligible in Gre€ 
we find the names of Eos, Selene, Helios 
we have words which tell their own stoi 
have a ttov (ttm for the rest of the myt^ 
take the beautiful myth of Selene and 
Endymion is the son of Zeus and Kalyki 
also the son of Aethlios, a king of Elis, wh 
called a son of Zens, and whom Endym: 
to have suoceeded as king of Elis. Thi 
our myth, and shows, at least, that Elis i; 
place, and that, according to Grc(‘k ci 
reigning race of Elio derived its origin : 
The same custom prevailed in India, and 
to the two great royal families of ancient ' 
so-called Solar and the Lunar races : and ’ 
of whom more by and by, says of himself, 

Tlie great king of day 
And monarch of the night are my progor 
Their grandson I. . . . 

There may, then, have been a king of Elis 
and he may have had a son, Endymion ; 
the myth tells of Endymion could not have 
to the king of Elis. The myth transfers 
to Karia, to Mount Latmos, because it \ 
Latmian cave that Selene saw the beautii 
loved him and lost him. Now, about the r 
Selene there can be no doubt; but even i 
had only preserved her other name, Ast 
should have had to translate this sy 
Moon, as ^ Wanderer among the stars.’ ] 
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Jiulyniion? It is one of the many names of the 
un, but with special reference to the sottin<^^ or ilyin^- 
tin. It is derived from ivBvco, a verb ^vhich, in 
lassical Greek, is never used for setting, because the 
iinple verb hvo) had become the technical term for 
unset. Aver flat rfKiov, the setting of the sun, is op- 
losed to avaroXai, the rising. Now, ^vco meant 
►riginally, to dive into ; and expressions like 7 ) 5 X 109 S’ 
Ip sSv, the sun dived, presuppose an earlier coiieep- 
ion of sSu Troj/To/'y he dived into the sea. Thus 
[lictis addresses her companions, IL xviii. 140 

vCi' Cvre daXcwfrtjg tvpta KoXiroi'^ 

You luay now dive into the broad bosom of the sea. 

Dther dialects, particularly of maritime nations, havi.‘ 
he same expression. In Latin we find ^ ^ Ciir mmjat 
h:r((s (cquore In Old Norse, ‘ Sul <iengr i 

cTf/h’ Slavonic nations represent tlie sun as a woman 
stepping into her bath in the evening, and rising 
refreshed and purified in the morning; or they speak 
of the Sea as the mother of the Sun (the apdin 
ri'ipdt), and of the Sun as sinking into her mother’s 
EU’iiis at night. We may suppose, therefore, that in 
Bonie Greek dialect evBvcd was used in the same 
souse ; and that from svhvjia was formed to 

express sunset. From tliis was formed ivSvfjLLwvd 
like ovpavLcov from ovpavo^, and like most of the 
^lames of the Greek months. If hSvfjia had become 
die commonly received name for sunset, the myth of 
i^iidymion could never have arisen. But the original 

‘ Grimm’s Deutsche 3Djthologic, p. 704. 

^ Lauer, in liis Sgatim of Greek Mijthology, explains Pindymion as 
Oio Diver. Gerhard, in his Go'cek Mythology, gives ’EvSt/Ltiar as b Iv 
S>p. 
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meaning of Endymion being once forgott 
Avas told originally of the setting sun was 
of a name, which, in order to have any 
had to be changed into a god or a hero. Tl 
sun once slept in the Latinian cave, tin 
niorht—Latinos being derived from the san: 
licto, Latona, the night—but now he ^ 
Mount Latmos, in Karia. Endymion sin 
eternal sleep after a life of but one day 
the setting sun, the son of Zeus, the brill 
raid of Kaljke, the covering night (from /t 
or, according to another snying, of Zeus a; 
gencia, the first-born goddess, or the Daw 
always represented either as the mother, 
or the forsaken wife of the Sun. Now, he : 
of a king of Elis, probably for no other r 
cept that it was usual for kings to take 
good omen, connected with the sun, or the 
the stars—in which case a myth conne 
a solar name would naturally be transfer: 
human namesake. In the ancient poetical 
verbial language of Elis, people said ^ Se" 
and watches Endymion,’ instead of ^it : 
late ; ’ ^ Selene embraces Endymion,’ instea 
sun is setting and the moon is rising;* 
kisses Endymion into sleep,’ instead of ^ it 
These expressions remained long after th 
ing had ceased to be urfderstood ; and as tl 
mind is generally as anxious for a reason 
to invent one, a story arose by common coi 
without any personal effort, that Endyrr 
have been a young lad loved by a yoi 
Selene; and, if children were anxious to 1 
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^ore, there would always be a graudmother happy 
) tell them that this young Endymion was the sen 
f tlie Protogeneia—she half meaning and half not 
leaning by that name the dawn who gave birth to 
le sun; or of Kalyke, the dark and covering Night, 
his name, once touched, would set many chords 
ibrating; three or four different reasons might be 
iven—as they really were given by ancient poets— 
by Endymion fell into his everlasting sleep, and 
'any one of these was alluded to by a popular poet, 
became a mythological fact, repeated by later poets; 
) that Endymion grew at last almost into a type, 
0 longer of the setting sun, but of a handsome boy 
oloved of a chaste maiden, and therefore a most 
kely name for a young prince. Many myths have 
uis been transferred to real persons by a mere sinii- 
rity of name, though it must be admitted that there 
no historical evidence whatsoever that there ever 
as a prince of Elis called by the name of Endymion. 

Such is the growth of a legend, originally a mere 
ord, a fjiv 9 o 9 , probably one of those many words 
hicli have but a local currency, and lose their value 
they are taken to distant places, words useless for 
le daily interchange of thought, spurious coins in 
ie hands of the many—yet not thrown away, but 
I’eserved as curiosities and ornaments, and deci- 
l^ered at last by the antiquarian, after the lapse of 
‘^^^y centuries. Unfortunately, we do not possess 
iese legends as they passed originally from mouth 
^ mouth in villages or mountain castles—legends 
as Grimm has collected in his ‘Mythology,^ 
the language of the poor people in Germany, 
do not know them as they were told by the 
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older members of a family, who sx^oke a lanj 
half intelligible to themselves and strange to 
children, or as the poet of a rising city emb 
the traditions of his neighbourhood in a contii 
poem, and gave to them their first form and 
laanence. Except where Homer has preserv 
local myth, all is arranged as a system, with 
‘ Theogony ’ as its beginning, the ^ Siege of Tro 
its centre, and the ^ Ecturn of the Heroes ’ as its 
But how many parts of Greek mythology are i 
mentioned by Horner ! Wo then come to Hesi 
a moralist and theologian—and again wo find 
a small segment of the mythological langnai 
Greece. Thus, our ^3hief sources are the am 
chroniclers, who took mythology for history, 
used of it only so much as answered their pur] 
And not even these are preserved to us, but we 
believe that they formed the sources from y 
later writers, such as Ax)ollodoros and the scholi 
borrowed their information. The first duty ol 
mythologist is, therefore, to disentangle this clu 
to remove all that is systematic, and to rc 
each myth to its primitive unsystematic form. 
that is unessential has to be cut away altoge 
and, after the rust is removed, we have to deteri 
first of all, as with ancient coins, the locality, an 
possible, the age, of each myth, by the characfi 
its workmanshix>; and fts we arrange ancient me 
into gold, silver, and copper coins, we have to 
tinguish most carefully between the legends of g 
heroes, and men. If, then, we succeed in deci]) 
ing the ancient names and legends of Greet 
any other mythology, we learn that the past wj 
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finds before oiir eyes in Greek mythology has had 
s present. The legend of Endymion was present at 
le time when the people of Elis understood the old 
ying of the moon (or Selene) risir^g under the cover 
'Night (or in the Latmian cave), to see and admire. 
i silent love, the beauty of the setting Sun, the 
coper Endymion, the son of Zeus, who had granted 
I him the double boon of eternal sleep and everlast- 
]g youth. And who can the fifty daughters of Selene 
iid Endymion be, if not the fifty moons of the Olym- 
iaa cycle? (Preller, i. p. 3G4). 

Endymion is not the Sun in the divine character of 
^hoibos Apollon, but a conception of the Sun in his 
ally course,* as rising early from the womb of Dawn, 
11 ( 1 , after a short and brilliant career, setting in the 
veiling, never to return again to this mortal life, 
limilar conceptions occur in .most mythologies. In 
lotsliuana, an African dialect, Uhe sun sets’is ex- 
I'ossed by ^ the sun dies.’ ^ In Aryan mythology the 
nil viewed in this light is sometimes represented as 
livine, yet not immortal; sometimes as liviim, but 
loeping; sometimes as a mortal beloved by a god¬ 
less, yet tainted by the fate of humanity. Thus, 
^ihonos, a name that has been identified with the 
'nuskrit didliyfina/g^ brilliant, expressed originally 
liG idea of the Sun in his daily or yearly character, 
le also, like Endymion, does not enjoy the full 
^miortality of Zeus and Apolion. Endymion retains 

youth, but is doomed to sleep. Tithonos is made 
^^niortal, but as Eos forgot to ask for his eternal 

' N^os Aristot. Mdeoi', ii. 2, 2. 

Soe Pott, Kuhn’s Zeit»clirift, vol. ii. p. 109. 

See Sonne, ‘ On Charis,’ in Kuhn’s Zeitsclmft, vol. x. p. 178. 
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youth, he pines away as a decrepit old man, in 
arms of his ever youthful wife, who loved him w] 
he was young and is kind to him in his old li 
Other traditions, careless about contradictions, 
ready to solve tliern sometimes by the most atroei 
expedients, call Tithonos the son of Eos and ^ 
phalos, as Endymion was the son of Protogeneia, 
Dawn; and this very freedom in handling a m 
seems to show that, at first, a Greek knew wlia 
meant if Eos was said to leave every morning the 
of Tithonosr; As long as this expression was uiu 
stood, I should say that the myth was present 
was past when Tithonos had been changed into a 
of Laomedon, a brother of Priamos, a prince of T; 
Then the saying, that Eos left his bed in the me 
ing, became mythical, and had none but a com 
tional or traditional meaning. Then, as Titlio 
was a prince of Troy, his son, the Ethiopian 
non, had to take part in the Trojan war. And 
how strange !—even then the old myth seems to fi 
through the dim memory of the poet!—for when 
weeps for her son, the beautiful Memnon, her tt 
are called ‘ moming-dew ’—so tliat the past maj 
said to have been still half-present. 

As we have mentioned Kephalos as the belovet 
Eos, and the father of Tithonos, we may add ^ 
Kephalos also, like Tithonos and Endymion, was 
of the many names of the Sun. Kephalos, howe 
was the rising Sun—the head of light—an exp 
sion frequently used of the sun in different nay^ 
logics. In the Veda, where the sun is addresse( 
a horse, the head of the horse is an expression 
ing the rising sun. Thus the poet says, B'" 
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f;i, 6, ^ I have known tlirongli my mind thy self 
ben it was still far—thee, the bird flying up from 
ilow the sky ; I saw a head with wings, toiling on 
[looth and dnstless paths.’ The Teutonic nations 
>eak of the sun as the eye of Wuotan, as Hesiod 
leiiks ot 


Trnrra ihiov Aioq cfOaXuoQ Kai iruvra roT/crac* 

1(1 they also call the sun the face of their god.* 
1 tlie Veda, again, the sun is called (L 115, 1) ^ the 
iee of the gods,’ or ‘ the face of Aditi’ (d. 113, 19); 
[id it is said that the winds obscure the eye of the 
iin by showers of rain (V. 59, 5). 

A similar idea led the Greeks to form the name of 
[eplialos; audit Kephalos is called the son of Herse 
-the Dew—this patronymic meant the same in 
lytholooical language that we should express by the 
Liii rising over dewy fields. What is told of Ke- 
halos is, that he was the husband of Prokris, that 
e loved her, and that they vowed to be faithful to 
lie another. But Eos also loves Kephalos; she tolls 
er love, and Kephalos, true to Prokris, does not 
cc(}pt it. Eos, who knows her rival, replies that 
c might remain faithful to Prokris till Pr(:)kris had 
I’oken her vow. Kephalos accepts the challenge, 
pproaches his wife disguised as a stranger, and 
'ains her love. Prokris, discovering her shame, flies 
0 Kreta. Here Diana givei^ her a dog and a spear 
bat never miss their aim, and Prokris returns to 
^)^l)halos disguised as a huntsman. While hunting 
Kephalos, she is asked by him to give him the 


* Grimm, Dentsclie Mytliologie, p. 666. 
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dog and the spear. She promises to do so oh 
return for liis love, and when he has assented^ 
discloses herself, and is again accepted by Kepln 
Yet Prokris fears the charms of Eos; and v 
jealously watching her husband, she is killed by 
unintentionally, by the spear that never misses its 

Before we can ex23lain this myth, which, howi 
is told with many variations by Greek and L 
poets, we must dissect it, and reduce it to its 
stituent elements. 

The first is ^‘Kephalos loves Prokris/ Pro 
we must explain by a reference to Sanskrit, wi 
prush and pr^sh mean to sprinkle, and are i 
chiefly with reference to rain-drops. For insta 
Ev. I. 1G8, 8: ^ The lightnings laugh down upon 
earth, when the winds shower forth the rain.’ 

The same root in the Teutonic languages 
taken the sense of ^frost;’ and Bopp ident 
prush with 0. H. G. frm, frig ere. In Greek 
must refer to the same root irpco^y irpoiKos, a (1 
drop, and also Prokris, the dew.^ Thus, the wif 


• I S('o no reason to modify this etymology of ProliHs. h 
in Sanskrit means to sprinkle, and j)?*shi ta occurs in the sen 
shower, in vidyut-stanayitnu-pyishiteshu, ‘during light! 
thunder, and rain,' C!o])h. 3, 3,16, where Professor Koth ingenie 
but without necessity, suspects the original reading to have 
p r u s h i t a. P ?• i s h a t, f em. p ?• 2 s h a t i, means sprinkled, and is np] 
to a speckled deer, a speckled ernv, a sj)eckled horse. Pr? shatn. 
has the same mc'aning, but is likewise used in the sense of <1 
Prush, a cognate root, means in Sanskrit to sprinkle, and fro 
we have prushva, the rainy season, and prushva, a drop, 
more particularly a frozen drop, or frost. Now, it is perfectly 
that the tinal sh of p7’? sh or prusli is not regularly represents 
Greek by a guttural consonant.. But wc find that in Sanskrit i 
the lingual sh of this root varies with the palatal , 9 , for instan( 
p9’i^-ni, speckled; and Professor Curtius has rightly traced 
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eplialos is only a repetition of Herse, lier mother— 
(low/ being derived from Sanshrit vri.sh, to 
riiikle; ProJeris^ dew, from a Sanskrit root prusli, 
Lviiig the same sense. The first part of our myth, 
erefore, means simply, ^The Sim kisses the Morning 
ew.’ 

The second saying is ‘ Eos loves Kephalos.’ This 
quires no explanation: it is the old story, repeated 
jiundred times in Aryan mythology, ‘ The Dawn 
ves the Sun.’ 

The third saying was, ^ Prokris/s faithless; yet 
new lover, though in a different guise, is still 
i.' same Kephalos.’ This we may interpret as a 
)('tical expression for the rays of the sun being 
lilected in various colours from the dewdrops—so 
Kit Prokris may be said to be kissed by many 
vi'rs: yet they are all the same Kephalos, dis¬ 
used, but at last recognised. 

T]ie last saying was, ^ Prokris is killed by Kepha- 
s’ i.G, the dew is absorbed by the sun. Prokris 
es for her love to Kephalos, and he must kill her 

trk TTcpK-ySs, Spotted, back to the same ro(3t as the Sanskrit 
'b-ni, and has clearly established for irpS^ and Trpo/edy, the original 
^'iniug of a speckled deer. From the same root, therefore, not 
ly 7rpa|, a dewdrop, but irpoK-pi^ also may be derived, in tlui 
of dew or hoar-frost, the derivative sylla})le being the same as 
or yS-pis, gen. los or i5os. 

' This derivation of fperr]^ dew, from the Sanskrit root vrish has 
t'K questioned, because Sanskrit v is generally represented in 
-•-‘k by the digamrna, or the fijihitus le/tis. Rut in Greek we 
'noth ^par} and epo-rj, a change of frequent occurrence, though 
^cult to explain. In the same manner the Greek has YtrTwp and 
from the root vid, io-rla, from a root vas; and the Attic 
culiarity of aspirating unaspirated initial vowels was well known 
to ancient grammarians (Curtius, p. 617). Forms 

ffpcTTj and clearly prove the former presence of a digamma 
idid, p. 500). 
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because lie loves her. It is the gradual and inev 
absorption of the dew by the glowing rays of tl 
which is expressed, with so much truth, by th 
erring shaft of Kephalos thrown unintentiont 
Prokris hidden in the thicket of the forest.’ 

We have only to put these four sayings tog 
and every poet will at once tell us the story c 
love and jealousy of Kephalos, Prokris, and Eo 
anything was wanted to confirm the solar nat 
Kephalos, we might point out how the first me 
of Kephalos anc?, Prokris takes place on Moun 
inettos, and how Kephalos throws himself 
wards, in despair, into the sea, from the Leuk 
mountains. Now, tho whole myth belongs to A 
and here the sun would rise, during the greate: 
of the year, over Mount Hymettos like a bri 
head. A straight line from this, the most er 
point, to the most western headland of G' 
carries us to the Leukadian promontory—and 
Kephalos might well be said to have drowne 
sorrows in the waves of the ocean. 

Another magnificent sunset looms in the 
of the death of Herakles. His twofold chai 
as a god and as a hero is acknowledged eve 
Herodotos ; and some of his epithets are suff 
to indicate his solar character, though, perha| 
name has been made the vehicle of so many ni 
logical and historical, pliysical and moral stori 
that of Herakles. Names which he shares 
Apollo and Zeus are Aa(f)vr](f)6pos, ^A\s^LfcaKos^ M 
ISaio^, "OXvjLCTTio^, Tlayysi/Jrcop. 

‘ La rngiada 

Pugna col sole.—Dante, Purgatoriot i. 121. 
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N'ow, in his last journey, Herakles also, like 
iplialos, proceeds from east to west. He is per¬ 
illing his sacrifice to Zeus, on the Keiieeon pro- 
mtory of Euboea, when Deianeira (dasya-nari = 
isa-patni) sends him the fatal garment. He then 
^ows Lichas into the sea, who is transformed into 
b Liehadian islands. From thence Herakles crosses 
er to Trachjs^ and then to Mount CEta, where his 
le is raised, and the hero is burnt, rising through 
e clouds to the seat of the immortal gods—himself 
mceforth immortal and wedded to Hebe, the god- 
ss of youth. The coat which Deianeira sends to 
e solar hero is an expression frequently used in 
her mythologies ; ^ it is the coat which in the Veda, 
he mothers weave for their bright son ’—the clouds 
[licli rise from the waters and surround the sun 
ce a dark raiment. Herakles tries to tear it off; 
s fierce splendour breaks through the thickening 
00111, but fiery mists embrace him, and are mingled 
itli the parting rays of the sun, and the dying 
TO is seen through the scattered clouds of the sky, 
aring his own body to pieces, till at last his bright 
nil is consumed in the general conflagration, his 
Bt-heloved being lole—perhaps the violet-coloured 
ciuiig clouds—a word which, as it reminds us also 
toy, poison (though the t is long), may perhaps 
tve originated the myth of a poisoned garment. 

In these legends the Gx*eek language supplies 
niost all that is necessary in order to render these 
taiige stories intelligible and rational, though the 


Le Bhagavat-Purawa (VIII. 20, 24 ) appelle le cr^pusciile “ Ic 
^>nent du dieu aux grands pas; ” ’ ef. Senart, Jouriuil Anatiqut\ 
:‘-tp.295. 
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later Greeks—I mean Homer and Hesiod— hv 
tainly in most cases no suspicion of the o; 
import of their own traditions. But as the 
Greek words which find no explanation in 
and which, without a reference to Sanskrit a: 
other cognate dialects, would have for ever ren 
to the philologist mere sounds with a convei 
meaning, there are also names of gods and 
inexplicable from a Greek point of view, and 
cannot be made to disclose their primitive chai 
unless confK)nte^ with contemporary witnesses 
India, Persia, Italy, or Germany. Another m 
the dawn will best explain this :— 

Ah an in Sanskrit is a name of the day, i 
said to stand for dahan, like asm, tear, for d 
Greek hiKpv. Whether we have to admit an 
loss of this initial d, or whether the d is to b 
sidered rather as a secondary letter, by whi( 
root ah was individualised to dah, is a qn 
which do^?s not concern us at present. In Sa 
Ave have the root dah, which means to burr 
from which a name of the day might have 
formed in the same manner as dyu, day, is f( 
from dyu, to be brilliant. Nor does it conc( 
here whether the Gothic dag a, nom. dag-s, d 
the same word or not. According to Grimm’i 
daha in Sanskrit should in Gothic appear as 
and not as dag a. However, there are several 
in which the aspiration affects either the hi 
the last letter or both. This would give us dh 
a secondary type of dah, and thus remove the 
rent irregularity of the Gothic daga.^ Bopp ^ 

’ This change of aspiration has been fully illustrated an 
explained by Grassmami, in Kuhn’s ZcHscliHft, vol. xii. p. 110 
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iiifcd to consider daga and daha identical in 
riu. Certain it is that the same root from which 
Teutonic words for day are formed has also 
la rise to the name for dawn. In German we 
der Morgen tagt; and in Old English day was 
g; while to dawn was in Anglo-Saxon dagian. 
I'in the Veda one of the names cf the dawn is 
au^i. It occurs only once, Rv. I. 123, 4 :— 

GWham grtham Ahana yati iJihhfi 
Dive dive ad hi naraa dadhrma 
Sisasanti Dyotana ^asvat a dgafc 
A'gram agram it bha^ate vasiinam. 

Alian^ (the dawn) comes near to every house—she 
) makes every day to be known. 

‘Dyotand; (the dawn), the active maiden, comes 
k for evermore—she enjoys always the first of all 
ds.’ 

W'e have already seen the Dawn in various rela- 
is to the Sun, but not yet as the beloved of 
Sun, flying before her lover, and destroyed by 
embrace. This, however, was a very familiar 
ression in the old mythological language of the 
^ns. The Dawn has died in the arms of the Sun, 
he Dawn is flying before the Sun, or the Sun 
shattered the car of the Dawn, were expres- 
is meaning simply, the sun has risen, the dawn 
biie. Thus we read in the Rv. lY. 30, in a 
“a celebrating the achievements of Indra, the 
solar deity of the Veda:— 

‘And this strong and manly deed also thou 
■ performed, 0 Indra, that thou strnckest the 
II 2 
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(laughter of Byans (the Dawn), a woman diffici 
vanquish. 

^ Yea, even the daughter of Dyaus, the magn 
the Dawn, thou, 0 Indra, a great hero, hast gr 
to pieces. 

' The Dawn rushed off from her crushed car, 
ing that Indra, the bull, might strike her. 

^ This her car lay there well ground to pieces 
went far away.’ 

In this case, Indra behaves rather unceremoif 
to the daughter of the sky; but in other place 
is loved by all the bright gods of heaven, lu 
eluding her own fattier. The Sun, it is said, ] 
115, 2, follows her from behind, as a man folle 
woman. ‘ She, the Dawn, whose cart is drav 
white horses, is carried away in triumph by th 
j^svins,’ as the Leukippides are carried off b 
Dioskuroi. 

If now we translate, or rather transliterate 
hana into Greek, Daphne stands before us, an 
whole history is intelligible. Daphne is 
and beautiful—Apollo loves her—she flies 
him, and dies as he embraces her with his br 
rays. Or, as another poet of the Veda (X 
expresses it, ‘ The Dawn comes near to hiii 
expires as soon as he begins to breathe—the n 
one irradiates the sb*y.’ Anyone who has e 
sea and a heart to feel with nature, like the 
old, may still see Daphne and Apollo—the 
rushing and trembling through the sky, and : 
away at the sudden approach of the bright sun. 
even in so modem a poet as Swift, the old po( 
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ture breaks through when, in his address to Lord 
irley on his marriage, he writes : 

So the bright Empress of the Morn 
Cbose for her spouse a mortal born: 

The Goddess made advances first, 

Else what aspiring hero durst ? 

Though like a maiden of fifteen 
She blushes when by mortals seen: 

Still blushes, and with haste retires 
When Sol pursues her with his fires. 

The metamorphosis of Daphne i'Ato a* laurel-tree 
a continuation of the myth uf peculiarly Greek 
mill* Daphne, in Greek, meant no longer tlie 
^wn, but it had become the name of the laurel.^ 
enco the tree Daphne was considered sacred to the 
ver of Daphne, the dawn, and Daphne herself was 
bled to have been changed into a tree wlien pray- 
g to her mother to protect her from the violence of 
polio. 

Without the help of the Veda the name of 
aphne and the legend attached to her would have 
mained unintelligible, for the later Sanskrit sup- 
ios no key to this name. This shows the value of 

' Professor Curtins admits my explanation of the m}i;hof Daphne 
dawn, but he says, ‘ If we could but see why the dawn is 
into a laurel I ’ I have explained before the influence of 
monymy in the j^owth of early myths, and this is only another 
stance of this influence. The dawn ^as called the burning; 
^as the laurel, as wood that bums easily. Afterwards the two, 
visual, were supposed to be one, or to have some connection with 
ch other, for how, the people would say, could they have the same 
? 8oe Etym. M. p. 260, 20, ^av'xjx6p * tijKavaroy ; Hesych. 
^Xfi6v‘ ^pKavaroy ^v\oy ddtpyrjs (1. €lfKav(rroy ^vXoy, Sd<l>y7jy, Ahrens, 
Gresc. ii. 632). Legerlotz, in Kuhn’s ZeitsekriJ^, vol. vii. p. 292. 
of language. Second Series, p. 621. 
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the Veda for the purpose of comparative mytholc 
a science which, without the Veda, would ha^ 
mained mere guess-work, without fixed prin 
and without a safe basis.' 

In order to show in how many different wa^ 
same idea may be expressed mythologically, I 
confined myself to the names of the dawn, 
dawn is really one of the richest sources of i 
mythology ; and another class of legends, embo 
the strife between winter and summer, the roti 
spring, the revival of nature, is in most lang 
but a reflection and amplification of the more ai 
stories telling of the strife between night anc 
the return of the morn, the revival of the 
world. The stories, again, of solar heroes fig 
through a thunderstorm against the powers of 
ness, are borrowed from the same source; ai: 
cows so frequently alluded to in the Ved 
carried off by VWtra and brought back by 1 
are in reality the same bright cows which the ’ 
drives out every morning to their pasture-gn 
sometimes the clouds which from their heavy u 
send down refreshing and fertilising rain or 
upon the parched earth ; sometimes the bright 
themselves that seem to step out one by one 
the dark stable of the night, and to be carri' 
from their wide pasture by the dark powers c 
West. There is no sight in nature more elev 
than the dawn even to us, whom philosophy 
wish to teach that nil admirari is the highes 

‘ For another development of the same word Ahana, 
ultimately to the myth of Athene, see Science of Language, 
p. 621. 
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)iij. Yet in ancient times the power of admiring 
as the greatest blessing bestowed on mankind ; and 
hen could man have admired more intensely, when 
luld his heart have been more gladdened and over- 
)vvered with joy, than at the approach of 

the Lord of light, 

Of life, of love, and gladness ! 

The darkness of night fills the human heart with 
}spondency and awe, and a feeling of fear and 
iguish sets every nerve trembling, TJiere is man 
ke a forlorn child fixing his eye with breathless 
ixiety upon the East, the womb of day, where the 
^lit of the world has flamed up so many times 
'fore. As the father waits the birth of his child, so 
le poet watches the dark heaving night who is to 
ring forth her bright son, the sun of the day. The 
jors of heaven seem slowly to open, and what are 
illed the bright fiocks of the Dawn step out of 
le dark stable, returning to their wonted pastures. 
Hio has not seen the gradual advance of this 
idiant procession—the heaven like a distant sea 
jssing its golden waves—when the first rays shoot 
like brilliant horses racing round the whole 
>urse of the horizon—when the clouds begin t(^ 
dour up, each shedding her own radiance over hei 
lore distant sisters! Not only the East, but the 
^ est, and the South, and* the North, the whole 
'inple of heaven is illuminated, and the pious wor- 
^dpper lights in response his own small light on 
altar of his hearth, and stammers words which 
^press but faintly the joy that is in nature and in 
is own throbbing heart:— 
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‘ Rise! Our life, our spirit has come ba« 
darkness is ^one, the light approaches 1 ^ 

If the people of antiquity called these 
lights of heaven their gods, their bright ones 
the dawn was the first-born among all the 
Protogeneia—dearest to man, and always yoi 
fresh. But if not raised to an immortal statej 
admired as a kind being, awakening every i: 
the children of mnn, her life would seem to b 
She soon fades away, and dies when the fc 
head of light ris^s in naked splendour, and sc 
first swift glance through the vault of heave] 
('annot realise that sentiment with which the 
antiquity dwelt on thtse sights of nature. T 
is law, order, necessity. We calculate the rei 
power of the atmosphere, we measure the ; 
length of the dawn in every climate, and the i 
the sun is to us no greater surprise than the 
a- child. But if we could believe again tha 
was in the’ sun a being like our own, that 
dawn there was a soul open to human synq 
if we could bring ourselves to look for a i 
upon these powers as personal, free, and ac 
how different would be our feelings at the blush 
That Titanic assurance with which we say, 
must rise, was unknown to the early worshq 
nature, or if they also began to feel the rei 
with which the sun andtthe other stars perfor 
daily labour, the}^ still thought of free beings 
temporary servitude, chained for a time, and 
to obey a higher will, but sure to rise, like H 
to a higher glor}- at the end of their labor 
seems to us childish when we read in the Vec 
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[pressions as, ‘ Will the Sun rise?’ " Will our old 
iend, the Dawn, come back again ? ’ ‘ Will the 

)wers of darkness be conquered by the God of 
^ht ? ’ And when the Sun rose, they wondered 
Dw, but just born, he was so mighty, and strangled, 

; it were in hiS cradle, the serpents of the night, 
hey asked how he could walk along the sky? why 
lere was no dust on his road? wliy he did not fall 
ickward ? ‘ But at last they greeted him like the 
Dot of our own time— 

Hail, orient Conqueror of glooiAy Night ! 

nd the human eye felt that it could not bear tin* 
rilliant majesty of Him whonnthey call ^the Life, 
le Breath, the brilliant Lord and Father.’ 

Tims sunrise was the revelation of nature, awaken- 
in the human mind that feeling of dependence, 
f helplessness, of hope, of joy and faith in higher 
Dwers, which is the source of all wisdom, the spring 
all religion. But if sunrise inspired’ the first 
I’ayers, called forth the first sacrificial flames, sunset 
as the other time when, again, the heart of man 
ould tremble, and his mind be filled with awful 
amghts. The shadows of night approach, the irre- 
stible power of sleep grasps man in the midst of 
pleasures, his friends depart, and in his loneliness 
thoughts turn again to higher powers. When 
day departs, the poet bewails the untimely death 
Ids bright friend—nay, he sees in his short career 
likeness of his own life. Perhaps, when he has 
asleep, his sun may never rise again, and thus 
place to which the setting sun withdraws in the 

Le MysUre des Bardes, par Henri Martin, 1869, p. 38. 
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Par West rises before his mind as the abode ! 
lie himself would go after death, wliere ' his ; 
went before him/ and where all the wise and til 
pious rejoice in a ^ new life with Yama and Vaniia 
Or he might look upon tlie sun, not as a short-lkrl 
hero, but as young, unchanging, and always t^ 
same, while generations after generations of moitsj 
men were passing away : and hence, by the iiiep, 
force of contrast, the first intimation of beings whiit 
do not wither a.nd decay—of immortals, of immoi 
tality! Then the poet would implore the immoilj 
sun to come again, to vouchsafe to the sleeper a mi 
morning. The god of day would become the god l 
titne, of life and death. Again, the evening twiligli^ 
the sister of the dawn, repeating, though witlii 
more sombre light, the wonders of the morning, lio^ 
many feelings must it have roused in the mim] 
poet—how many poems must it have elicited in tli 
living language of ancient times ! Was it the da^rJ 
that came again to give a last embrace to him 
had parted from her in the morning? Was 
the immortal, the always returning goddess, aiicUj 
the mortal, the daily^ dying sun ? Or was she 
mortal, bidding a last farewell to her immortal lovt'fj 
burnt, as it were, on the same pile which would C‘ 0 «j 
sume her, while he would rise to the seat of the ged?! 

Let us express these simple scenes in ancient la^i 
guage, and we shall lind ourselves suiTOunded 
every side by mythology full of contradictions acj 
incongruities, the same being represented as mortal 
or immortal, as man or woman, as the j)oetical 
of man shifts its point of view and gives its 
colour to the mysterious play of nature. 
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One of the myths of the Veda which expresses 
is correlation of the Dawn and the Sun, this love 
tween the immortal and the mortal, and the iden- 
-y of the Morning Dawn and the Evening Twilight, 
the story of IJrvasi and Puriiravas. The two names 
rvtosi and Pururavas are to the Hindu mere proper 
lines, and even in the Veda their original meaning 
IS almost entirely faded away. There is a dialogue 
the Eig-Veda between Urvasi and Pururavas, where 
)th appear personified in the same manner as in 
10 play of K^lid^sa. The first ^oint, therefore, 
hicli we have to prove is that Urvasi was originally 
1 appellation, and meant dawn. 

The etymology of Urvasi is difficult. It cannot 
? derived from urva by means of the suffix sa,^ 
pcause there is no such word as urva, and because 
^vatives in sa, like romasa, yuvasa, etc., have 
le accent on the last syllable.^ I therefore accept 
le common Indian explanation by which this name 
derived from urn, wide {svpv)^ and a root as, to 
^rvade, and thus compare uru-asi with another 
equent epithet of the Dawn, uruZ:i, the feminine 
■ uru-aZ:, far-going. It was certainly one of the 
ost striking features, and one by which the Dawn 
ns distinguished from all the other dwellers in the 
ravens, that she occupies the wide expanse of the 
and that her horses run, as it were, with the 
^ittness of thought round the whole horizon, 
ence we find that names beginning with urn in 

] Pitnini, V. 2, 100. 

‘ Other explanations of Urva^l rtiay be seen in Professor Roth's 
of the Ninikta, and in the Sanskrit Dictionary published by 
and Professor Boehtlingk. 
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Sanskrit, and with evpv in Greek, are almost invari. 
ably old mythological names of the Dawn or ft 
Twilight. The Earth also, it is true, claims 
("pithet, but in different combinations from tlio,^ 
which apply to the bright goddess. Names of tli^ 
Dawn are Euryphaessa, the mother of Helios ; Eiin. 
kyde or Eurypyle, the daughter of Endymion; Eiii\. 
mede the wife of Glaukos; Eurynome, the motlw 
of the Charites; and Eurydike, the wife of Orplieib, 
whose character as an ancient god will be disciisshi 
hereafter. In the Veda the name of Ushas or Eo? 
is hardly ever mentioned without some allusion 
her far and wide spreading splendour; such as urvija 
vibhS-ti, she shines wide; urviy4 vi/cakshe, lookk' 
far and wide; variyasi, the widest,^ whereas tk 
light of the Sun is not represented as wide-stretchiiii'. 
but rather as far-darting. 

But there are other indications besides the men 
name of Urvasi, which lead us to suppose that sk 
was originally the goddess of the dawn. Vasisli/ki' 
though best known as the name of one of the cliki 
poets of the Veda, is the superlative of vasu, briglit^ 

and as such also a name of the Sun. Thus it kapi 

[ 

I 

’ The name which approaches nearest to Urva^i in Greek 
seem to be Europe, because the palatal s is occasionally, thongb ' 
regularly, represented by a Greek ir, as a8va = 'hiro 5 . The only | 
ciilty is the long « in Greek ; otherwise Europe, carried away 
white bull (vrishan, man, l^ull, stallion, in the Veda a frequei^j 
appellation of the sun, and sveta, white, applied to thesamedeity) 
carried away on his back (the sun being frequently representf<l 
behind or below the dawn, see supra, p. 100, and the myth of j 
dike on p. 275) ; again carried to a distant cave (the gloaming of 
evening); and mother of Apollo, the god of daylight, or of 
(Manu, a mortal Zeus)—all this would well agree with the goddf^j 
of the dawn. [ 
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•iis that expressions which apply properly to the 
u only were transferred to the ancient poet. He 
called the son of Mitra and Yaru^ia, night and day, 

{ expression which has a meaning only with regard 
Vasishf/ni, the snn; and as the sun is frequently 
tiled the olfspring of the dawn, Yasish^/ia, the poet, 
said to owe his birth to Urvasi (Rv. YII. 83, 11). 
he peculiarity of his birth reminds us strongly of 
le birth of Aphrodite, as told by Hesiod. 

Again, we find that in the few passages where the 
aiiie of Urvasi occurs in the Kig,-Yeda, the same 
ttributes and actions are ascribed to her which 
siially belong to Tishas, the Dawn. 

It is frequently said of Ushas that she prolongs 
be life of man, and the same is said of Urvasi 
V. 41, 19 ; X. 95, 10). In one passage (Rv. lY. 2,18) 
Jrva^i is even used in the plural, like u sh asas, in the 
cnso of many dawns or days increasing the life of man, 
v’hich shows that the appellative power of the word 
^’as not yet quite forgotten. Again, she is called anta- 
‘ikshaprd,, filling the air, a usual epithet of the 
I'ln, brill ad diva, with mighty splendour, all indi- 
lating the bright presence of the dawn. However, 
he best proof that TJrva.si was the dawn is the 
rgend told of her and of her love for Purdravas, a 
story that is true only of the Sun and the Dawn. 
That Pururavas is an appropriate name of a solar 
liero requires hardly any proof. Pururavas meant 
the same as ttoXv^svki^s, endowed with much light; 
tor though rava is generally" used of sound, yet the 
^ootru, which means originally to cry, is also applied 
to colour* in the sense of a loud or crying colour, i»e. 

Thus it is said, Rv, VI. 3, G, the fire cries with light, jo^isha 
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?ed (c/. ruher^ rufus, Lith. raucla, O.H.G. rSt^rudkir 
spvOpos; also Sanskrit ravi, sun). Besides, Purr 
ravas calls tiimsolf Vasisli^Aa, which, as we knoir 
is a name of the Sun; and if he is called 
son of IcGi, the same name is elsewhere (Ev. 111.2:; 
o) given to Agni, the fire. 

Now, the story in its most ancient form is fouiK 
in the Brd,hmam of the Ya^ur-Veda. There 
read: — 

^ Urvasi, a kind of fairy, fell in love with Puri- 
ravas, the s#n of I(Z4, and when she met him, sit 
said: “ Embrace me three times a day, but iiev« 
against my will, and let me never see you withoui 
your royal garments, for this is the manner ol 
women.’’ In this manner she lived with him a lon^j 
time, and she was with child. Then her foriiM 
friends, the Gandharvas, said: ‘^ThisTJrvasi hasno'f 
dwelt a long time among mortals ; let us see tint 
she come back.” Now, there was a ewe, with 
lambs, tied to the couch of TJrva^i and Pururavas, 
and the Gandharvas stole one of them. Urvasi saiil; 

They take away my darling, as if I lived in a land 
where there is no hero and no man.” They stok 
the second, and she upbraided her husband again- 
Then Pururavas looked and said: How can thath 
a land without heroes or men where I am ? ” Anii 

raraplti; the two Spartan iCharites are called KAryTct 
inohita) and i.e. Clara, clear-shining (see Pausanias, iii- 

7, and Sonne, in Kuhns Zntsckrift, vol. x. p. 363). In the Vecl:i| 
the rising sun is said to cry like a new-born child (Rv. IX. D j 
Professor Kuhn himself has evidently misunderstood my 
I do not derive ravas from rap, but I only quote rap as illustra^j 
ing the close connection between loudness of sound and brightne^- j 
of light. See also Justi, Orient und Occident^ vol. ii, p. 69. ! 
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|c(^(l, he sprang ap ; he thought it too long to put 
his dress. Then the Gandharvas sent a Hash of 
htning, and Urva^T saw lier husband naked as by 
j light. Then she vanished ; I come back/’ she 
d—and went. Then he bewailed his vanished 
re in bitter grief ; and went near Kurukshetra. 
lore is a lake there, called Anyata/iplaksha, full of 
lus flowers, and while the king walked along its 
rder, the fairies were playing there in the water, 
the shape of birds. And Urvasi discovered him, 
d said:— ^ » 

‘‘^That is the man with whom I dwelt so loner.” 
len her friends said : Let us appear to him.” 
le agreed, and they appeared before him. Then 
e king recognised her and said :— 

^ Lo! my wife! stay, thou cruel in mind! let us 
>w exchange some words ! Our secrets, if they are 
)t told now, will not bring us luck on any later day.” 

‘ She replied: What shall I do with thy speech? 
am gone like the first of the dawns. Pururavas, 

) home again! I am hard to be caught, like the 
ind.” 

‘ He said, in despair: Then may thy former 
i^nd now fall down, never to rise again; may he 
'> hir, far away ! May he lie down on the threshold 
death, and may rabid wolves there devour him ! ” 

‘ She replied: Pururavas, do not die ! do not fall 
let not evil wolves devour thee! there is no 
headship with women: their hearts are the hearts 
[^^olves. When I walked among mortals under a 
afferent form—when I dwelt with thee, four nights 
die autumn, I ate once a-day a small piece of 
itter—and even now I feel pleasure from it.” 
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‘ Thus, at last, her heart melted, and she sa 
Come to me the last night of the year, and t) 
shalt be with me for one night, and a son wil‘ 
born to thee.” He went the last night of the t 
to the golden seats, and while he was alone, he 
told to go up, and then they sent Urva8i to li 
Then she said: “^The Gandharvas will to-nion 
grant thee a wish; choose ! ” He said : Clio 
thou for me.” She replied : Say to them, let 
be one of you.” Early the next morn, the Ga; 
harvas gave*hinvhis choice; but when he said ‘‘ 
me be one of you,” they said : That kind of sac: 
tire is not yet known among men by which he eoi 
perform a sacrifice And become one of ourselve 
They then initiated Piiruravas in the mysteries < 
certain sacrifice, and when he had performed it, 
became himself one of the Gandharvas." 

This is the simple story, told in the Brahma 
and it is told there in order to show the importai 
of a peculiar rite, the rite of kindling the fire 
friction, which is represented as the one by wli 
Pururavas obtained immortality.^ The verses quoi 
in the story are taken from the Pig-Veda, where 
find, in the last book, together with many strain 
relics of popular poetry, a dialogue between i 
two celestial lovers. It consists of seventeen ver& 
while the author of the Brtlhma?^a knew only fiffi'‘ 
In one of the verses Which he quotes, XJrvasi sa 

A most interesting- and ingenious explanation of this cerem* 
IS given by Professor Kuhn, in his Essay, Die IleraUiiuft ' 
]\ 70. The application of that ceremony to the old myth of 
and Puraravas belongs clearly to a later age : it is an after-thou 
that could only arise with people who wished to find a syi»ba!i 
significance in every act of their traditional ritual. 
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am gone for ever, like tbe first of the dawns,’ 
licli shows a strange glimmering of the old myth 
the mind of tlie poet, and reminds us of the tears 
lich the mother of Memiion shed over the corpse 
her son, and which even by later poets are called 
)rning dew. Again, in the fourth verse, Urvasi 
dressing herself, says : ^ This person (that is to say, 
when she was wedded to him, 0 Dawn! she went 
his house, and was embraced by him day and 
ght.’ Again, she tells Pururavas that he was 
eated by the gods in order to sla^ tbe powers of 
irkness (dasyuhatyaya), a task invariably as- 
ibed to Indra and other solar beings. Even the 
lines of the companions of tTrvasi point to the 
Lwii, and Puriiravas says : — 

‘ When I, the mortal, threw my arms around 
lose flighty immortals, they trembled away from 
e like a trembling doe, like horses that kick against 
le cart.’ 

No goddess is so frequently called the’ friend of 
an as the Dawn. ^ She goes to every house ’ 

• 12o, 4); ^ she thinks of the dwelling of man ’ 

• 123, 1); ‘ she does not despise the small or the 
'eat’ (1. 124, 6); ^ she brings wealth’ (I. 48, 1); 
5be is always the same, immortal, divine ’ (1.124, 4 ; 

123, 8); ‘she does not grow old’ (I. 113, 15); 
is the young goddess, but she makes man 
W old’ (1. 92, 11). Thus Purflravas called 

‘ the immortal among the mortals; ’ and, 
his last verse, he addressed his beloved in the 
howing woids:— 

‘ I; the brightest Sun, I hold Urvasi, her who fills 
e air (with light), who spreads out the sky. May the 

^OL. IV. r 
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blessing of tlij kind deed be upon tbee ! Come 
the heart bums me.’ 

Then the poet says :— 

^ Thus the gods spake to thee, O son of Ic 
order that thou, bound to death, mayest grow 
this (immortal), thy race should worship the 
with oblations! Then thou also wilt rejoi 
heaven.’ 

We must certainly admit, that even in the 
the poets were as ignorant of the original me 
of Urvasi ahd Pururavas as Homer was of Titt 
if not of Eos. To them they were heroes, inde 
beings—men, yet not men ; gods, yet not gods, 
to us, though placed'at a much greater distancCj 
disclose their true ineaning. As Wordsworth sa; 

IN'ot iinrejoiced, I see thee climb the sky 

In naked splendour, clear from mist and haze— 

Antiquity spoke of the naked sun, and of the c: 
dawn hiding her face when she had seen 
husband. Yet she says she will come again, 
after the sun has travelled through the worl 
search of his beloved, when he comes to the tin 
old of death and is going to end his solitary 
she appears again in the gloaming, the same aE 
dawn—as Eos in Homer hegins and ends the di 
and she carries him away to the golden seats of 
immortals.^ 

I have selected this myth chiefly in order to s 
how ancient poetry is only the faint echo of anc 

* Od. V, 300, aW’ 5 t€ 5)) rplrov ^(xap i'vn\6KapLOt ’Hc«5s- 

different explanations of this and similar verses, see Vdlcker, I 
Iwmerische Geograx)li\c und Weltkunde, Hanover, 1830, p. 31. 
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guage, and liow it was the simple story of natur 
[ch inspired the early poet, and held before hi 
id that deep mirror in which he might see reflectc' 
passions of his own sonl. For the heart of man, a 
^ as it knows but its own bitterness, is silent an 
!eii. It does not tell its love and its loss. Tliei 
be a mute poetry in solitary grief, but Mnemc 
e, the musing goddess of recollection, is not 
se herself, though she is the mother of the musej 
is the sympathy with the grief of others whic 
it gives utterance to the poet’s gri^f, and opens th 
3 of a silent despair. And if his pain was to 
'p and too sacred, if he could not compare it to th 
kring of any other human heart, the ancient poe 
I still the heart of nature to commune with, and i 
r silent suffering he saw a noble likeness of wha 
felt and suffered within himself. When, after 
rk night, the light of the day returned, he thougl 
liis own light that would never rise again. Whe 
saw the Sun kissing the Dawn, he dreamt of da} 
j^ys gone for ever. And when the Dawn tremblec 
<1 grew pale, and departed, and when the Su 
Allied to look for her, and to lose her the more h: 
illiant eye sought her, an image would rise in h; 
^^(1, and he would remember his own fate and y( 
^J?et it, while telling in measured words the lov 
^^1 loss of the Sun. Such was the origin of poetri 
*^^Twas the evening without its charms. And whei 
' fhe end of a dreary day, the Sun seemed to di 
in the far West, still looking for his Easter 
and suddenly the heavens opened, and th 
'^dous image of the Dawn rose again, her beaut 
Npened by a gloaming sadness—would not thepoe 
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gaze till the last ray had vanished, and would 
the last vanishing ray linger in his heart, and Id 
there a hope of another life, where he would 
acrain what he had loved and lost on earth ? 

There is a radiant, though a short-lived flame, 
That burns for poets in the dawning east; 

And oft my soul has kindled at the same, 
When the captivity of sleep had ceased. 

There is much suffering in nature to those who 1 
eyes for sftent* grief, and it is this tragedy- 
tragedy of nature—which is the lifespring of all 
tragedies of the ancient world. The idea of a jc 
hero, whether he is hailed Baldr, or Sigurd, or Si 
or Achilles, or Meleager, or Kephalos, dying in 
fullness of youth, a story so frequently told, local 
and individualised, was first suggested by the S 
dying in all his youthful vigour either at the en 
a day, conquered by the powers of darkness, or ai 
end of the sunny season, stung by the thorn of wii 
Again, that fatal spell by which these sunny k 
must leave their first love, become unfaithful tc 
or she to them, was borrowed from nature. Tk 
of these solar heroes was inevitable, and it was i 
lot to die by the hand or by the unwilling treac 
of their nearest friends or relatives. The Sun fors 
the Dawn, and dies at the end of the day, accor 
to an inexorable fate,*and bewailed by the wk 
nature. Or the Sun is the Sun of Spring, who ^ 
the Earth, and then forsakes his bride and g 
cold, and is killed at last by the thorn of Wintei 
is an old story, but it is for ever new in the uij 
3.nd the legends of the ancient world, 
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Idr, in the Scandinavian Edda, the divine proto¬ 
re of Sigurd and Sifrit, is beloved by the whole 
rid. Gods and men, the whole of nature, all that 
)\vs and lives, had sworn to his mother not to hurl 
j bright hero. The mistletoe alone, that does nol 
on the earth, but on trees, had been forgotten 
d with it Baldr is killed at the winter solstice 

So on the floor lay Balder, dead ; and round 
Lay thickly strewn, swords, axes, darts, and spears, 
i Which all the gods in sport had idly thrown 
I At Balder, whom no weapon pierced^or ck>ve; 

I But in his breast stood fixt the fatal bough 
I Of mistletoe, which Lok, the accuser, gave 
To Hoder, and unwitting Hoder threw: 

’Gainst that alone had Balder’s life no charm. 

Thus Isfendiyar, in the Persian epic, cannot h 
iiuided by any weapon, yet it is his fate to be kille( 
a thorn, which, as an arrow, is thrown into hi 
e by Rustem. Rustem, again, can only be kilh.M 
Ills brother; Herakles, by the mistaken* kindnes 
liis wife ; Sifrit, by the anxious solicitude of Erie in 
a? or by the jealousy of Brunhilt, whom he ha( 
fsaken. He is vulnerable in one spot only, lik 
‘lilies, and it is there where Hagene (the thorn 
ikes him. All these are fragments of the universe 
tragedy. Nature was divided into two realms- 
^ one dark, cold, wintry, and deathlike, the othe 
warm, vernal, and full t)f life. Sigurd, as th 
hero is called in the Edda, the descendant c 
slays the serpent Fafnir, and conquers th 
Insure on which Andvari, the dwarf, had pronounco 
j ^^^se. This is the treasure of the Niflungs o 
^ ^^gs, the treasure of the earth which the nebu 
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lous powers of winter and darkness had carried ar 
like robbers. The vernal sun wins it back, and 111 
Demeter, rich in the possession of her restored dau v 
ter, the earth becomes for a time rich with alftl 
treasures of spring.^ He then, according to the Edi 
delivers Brjnhild, who had been doomed to a maj 
sleep after being wounded with a thorn bj Odin, fe 
who is now, like the spring after the sleep of wiiitei 
brought back to new life by the love of Sigurd. Be 
he, the lord of the treasure (vasupati), is driven oi 
ward by his.fate^ He plights his troth to Brynliili; 
and gives her the fatal ring he had taken from tl 
treasure. But he must leave her, and when li 
arrives at the castle ©f Gunnar, Gunnar’s wife, Gria 
hild, makes him forget Brynhild, and he marries k 
daughter, Gudrun. Already his course begins t 
decline. He is bound to Gunnar, nay, he must conqiK 
for him his own former bride, Brynhild, whom Gm 
liar now marries. Gunnar Gjukason seems to signit 
darkness, and thus we see that the awakeningan 
budding spring is gone, carried away by Gunnar, Ik 
1 loserpina by Pluto ; like Sitd by Ed^vana. Gudrui 
the daughter of Grimhild, and sometimes herself call? 
brimhild, whether the latter name meant summer (? 
gh arm a in Sanskrit), or the earth and nature in tli 
latter part of the year, is a sister of the dark Gunnai 
and though now married to the bright Sigurd, sli 
belongs herself to the* nebulous regions. Gunnai 
who has forced Sigurd to yield him BrynhUd, is no^ 

^ ‘ t'rayu/I^ati divaA eti bruvdwii 
matci duh]tu7^ bodhayantl, avivasanti yuvatiA manlsM pitnbhya^ 
sadane ^ohuvana.’ On2nahim^td = Ma^na Mater, see Grassmac’ 
m Kuhns vol. xvi. p. 169. Duhitur bodhavant 

inquiring for or finding her daughter. 
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aiming the death of his kinsman, because BrynhiLl 
ts discovered in Sigurd her former lover, and must 
tve her revenge. Hogni dissuades his brother 
uimar from the murder; but at last the third 
other, Gudhorm, stabs Sigurd while he is asleep at 
[Q winter solstice. Brynhild has always loved him, 
id when her hero is killed she distributes the trea- 
ire, and is burnt, like Nanna, on the same pile with 
gurd, a sword being placed between the two lovers, 
udrun also bewails the death of her husband, but 
ic forgets him, and marries Atli.^ th® brother of 
ryuhild. Atli now claims the treasure from Gun- 
ir and Hogni, by right of his wife, and when they 
^fuse to give it up, he invites them to his house, and 
lakes them prisoners. Gunnar still refuses to reveal 
le spot where the treasure is buried till he sees the 
eart of Hogni, his brother. A heart is brought him, 
ut it quivers, and he says, ^ This is not the heart of 
ly brother.’ The real heart of Hogni is brought at 
1st, and Gunnar says, ‘ Now I alone know where the 
^■easure lies, and the Khine shall rather have it than 
will give it up to thee.’ He is then bound by Atli, 
lid thrown among serpents. But even the serpents 
c charms by playing on the harp Avith his teeth, till 
t last one viper crawls up to him, and kills him. 

How much has this myth been changed, when we 
nd it again in the poem of the Nibelunge as it was 
Written down at the end of th« twelfth century in Ger- 
iiany! All the heroes are Christians, and have been 
up with historical persons of the fourth, fifth 
lid sixth centuries. Gunther is localised in Burgundy, 
^bere we know that, in 435, a Gundicarius or Gun- 
^barius happened to be a real king, the same who. 
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according to Cassiodorus, was vanquished first 
Aetius, and afterwards by the Huns of Attila. Ht 
Atli, the brother of Brynhild, and the second hust 
of Gudrun (or Krieinhilt), is identified with At 
the king of the Huns (453); nay, even the brotlic 
Attila, Bleda, is brought in as Blodelin, the firsts 
attacked the Burgundians, and was killed by Da 
wart. Other historical persons were drawn into 
vortex of the popular story, persons for whom tt 
is no precedent at all in the Edda. Thus we fiiu 
the Nibelunge I^ietrich von Bern, who is no ot 
but Theodoric the Great (455-525), who conque 
Odoacer in the battle of Ravenna (the famous Eal 
schlacht), and lived at*Verona, in German, Bern. Ii 
fried, again, introduced in the poem as the Landp 
of Thuringia, has been discovered to be Hermanfr 
the king of Thuringia, married to Amalaberg, 
niece of Theodoric. The most extraordinary cc 
cidence, however, is that by which Sigurd, the lo 
of Brynhild, has been identified with Siegbert, k 
of Austrasia from 561 to 575, who was actui 
married to the famous Brunehault, who actiif 
defeated the Huns, and was actually murdered uii 
the most tragical circumstances by Eredegond, 
mistress of his brother Chilperic. This coincidei 
between myth and history is so great, that it J 
induced some euhemeristic critics to derive the wk 
legend of the Nibelunga from Austrasian history, ^ 
to make the murder of Siegbert by Brunehault 
basis of the murder of Sifrit or Sigurd by Brynh^ 
Fortunately, it is easier to answer these German tt 
the old Greek euhemerists, for we find in conh 
porary history that Jornandes, who wrote his histt 
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least twenty years before the death of the Austra- 
iii Siegbert, knew already the daughter of the 
Sigurd, Swanhild, who was born, according to 
e Edda, after the murder of her father, and after- 
inls killed by Jormunrek, whom the poem has again 
storicised in Hermanricus, a Gothic king of tlie 
urtli century. 

Let us now apply to the Greek myths what we 
A O learned from the gradual growth of this German 
ytli. There are evidently historical facts round 
lich the myth of Herakles has crystalli’sed, only we 
,11 not substantiate them so clearly as in the myth 
' the Nibelunge, because we have there no con- 
laporaneous historical documents. Yet as the chief 
erakles is represented as belonging to the royal 
iiiily of Argos, there may have been a Herakles, 
Ji’haps the son of a king called Arnphitryo, whose 
ascendants, after a temporary exile, reconquered that 
irt of Greece which had formerly been under the 
lay of Herakles. The traditions of the miraculous 
ith, of many of his heroic adventures, and of his 
Juth, were as little based on historical tacts as the 
^^‘iids of Sifrit. In Herakles killing the Hydra 
id similar monsters, we see the reflected image of 
ic Delphian Apollo killing the worm, or of Zeus, the 
^d of the brilliant sky, with whom Herakles shares 
^ ^'omrnon the names of Idaeos, Olympics, and Pan- 
"iiotor. As the myth of Sig?ird and Gunnar throws 
s last broken rays on the kings of Burgundy, and 
1 Attila and Theodoric, the myth of the solar 
rakles was realised in some semi-historical prince 
Argos and Mykenae. Herakles may have been the 
of the national god of the Heraklidae, and this 
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would explain the enmity of Hero, whose wf 
flourished in Ar^^os before the Dorian iminitrr 
What was formerly told of a god was transferr 
Herakles, the leader of the Heraklidae, the woi 
pers or sons of Herakles, while, at the same 
many local and historical facts connected witi 
Heraklidae and their leaders may have been W( 
up with the myth of the divine hero. The id 
Herakles being, as it were, the bond-servai 
Eurystheus is of solar origin—it is the idea c 
sun fettered to^his work, and toiling for men 
inferiors in strength and virtue.^ Thus Sifritis 
ing for Gunther, and even Apollo is for one yeai 
slave of Laomedoiu—pregnant expressions, n 
sitated by the absence of more abstract verbs 
familiar even to modern poets:— 

‘ As apfcly suits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains 
Tliat bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That’thou shouldst trace.’ 

The later growth of epic and tragical poetry 
be Greek, or Indian, or Teutonic; it may take 
dift’erent colours of the different skies, the diffe 
warmth of the different climes; nay, it may att 
and absorb much that is accidental and histor 
But if we cut into it and analyse it, the blood 

runs through all the ancient poetry is the same bt 

• 

‘ The Peruvian Inca, Yupanqui, deniea the pretension of th 
to be the doer of all things, for if he were free, he would go 
visit other parts of the heavens where he had never been, f 
said the Inca, like a tied beast who goes ever round and round i 
same track. Garciluso de la Vega^ part I. viii. 8. Acosta, h 
ria del Nnei'o Orhe, cap. v. Tylor, Early Jlistary of MankUh 
343. Brinton, The Myths of the New World, p. 55. 
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is the ancient mythical speech. The atmosphere 
; which the early poetry of the Aryas grew up was 
vthological, it was impregnated with something 
lat could not be resisted by those who breathed in 
. It was like the siren voice of the modem rhyme, 
liieh has suggested so many common ideas to poets 
ritiiig in a common language. 

We know what Greek and Teutonic poets have 
lade of their epic heroes ; let us see now whether 
le swarthy Hindu has been able to throw an equally 
eautiful haze around the names of his mythical 
■aditions. 

The story of the loves of Pururavas and Urvasi 
as frequently been told by Hindu poets. We find 
: in tlieir epic poems, in their Pur^nas, and in the 
^‘iliat-katha, the ^ Great Story,’ a collection of the 
^>pnlar legends of India. It has suffered many 
liaiiges, yet even in K41id4sa’s^ play, of which I 
iiall give a short abstract, we recognise the distant 
>‘^ckground, and we may admire the skill With which 
ffcis poet has breathed new life and human feeling into 
withered names of a language long forgotten. 
The first act opens with a scene in the Himalaya 
^^ountains. The nymphs of heaven, on returning 
an assembly of the gods, have been attacked, 
iid are mourning over the loss of Urvai^l, who has 
carried off by a demon. King Pururavas enters 
his chariot, and on hearing the cause of their grief, 
‘^stens to the rescue of the nymph. He soon returns, 
having vanquished the robber, and restores 

‘ Professor Wilson has given the first and really beautiful trans- 
of this play in his ‘ Hindu Theatre.’ The original was published 
at Calcutta, and has since been reprinted several times. The 
edition is that published by Professor Bollensen. 
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Urvasi to lier heavenly companions. But whi 
(*arrying the nymph back to her friends in his ( 
lie falls in love with her and she with hir 
describes how he saw her slowly recovering fr 
terror: 

‘ She recovers, though but faintly. 

So gently steals the moon upon the night, 
lletiring tardily ; so peeps the flame 
Of coming fires through smoky wreaths ; and 
The Ganges slowly clears her troubled wave, 
Eugulphs the ruin that the crumbling bank 
Has hurle*d across her agitated course, 

And flows a clear and stately stream again.’ 

When they part, Uvvasi wishes to turn roui 
more to see Pururavas. She pretends that ^ a 
gliiig vine has caught her garland/ and, while ie 
to disengage herself, she calls one of her frh 
help her. Her friend replies, 

‘ No easy task, I fear ; you seem entangled 
Too fast to be set free: but, come what may, 
Depend upon my friendship.* 

The eye of the king then meets that of Urva 
he exclaims, 

‘ A thousand thanks, dear plant, to whose kind £ 
I owe another instant, and behold 
But for a moment, and imperfectly. 

Those half-averted charms.* 

In the second act we meet the king at Alla 
his residence. He walks in the garden of the ; 
accompanied by a Brahman, who acts the part 
gracioso in the Indian drama. He is the confic 
companion of the king, and knows his love for I 
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at he is so afraid of betraying wliat must roinnin a 
cret to everybody at court, and in pa rticular to the 
leen, that he liides himself in a retired temple. 
[ktg a female servant of the queen discovers him, 
id ‘ as a secret can no more rest in his breast than 
oriiiiig dew upon the grass,’ she soon finds out from 
Ill why the king is so changed since his return from 
e liattle with the demon, and carries the tale to 
i(‘ queen. In the meantime, the king is in despair, 
id pours out his grief— 

‘ Like one contending with the stream, 

And still borne backwards by the current’s force.’ 

ut Urva^i also is sighing for Pururavas, and we sud- 
udy see her, with her friend, descending through the 
r to meet the king. Both are at first invisible to 
im, and listen to the confession of his love. Then 
h'vasi writes a verse on a birch-leaf, and lets it fall 
ear the bower where her beloved reclines. Next, 
er friend becomes visible ; and, at last, IJrva.n her- 
df is introduced to the king. After a few moments, 
owever, both Urvasi and her friend are called back 
y a messenger of the gods, and Pururavas is left 
Iciie with his jester. He looks for the leaf on which 
h’vasl had first disclosed her love, but it is lost, ear¬ 
ned away by the wind: 

‘ breeze of the south, the friend of love and spring, 
Though from the flower you steal the fmgrant down 
To scatter perfume, yet why plunder me 
Of these dear characters, her own fair hand, 

In proof of her affection, traced ? Thou kiiowest, 

The lonely lover that in absence pines, 

Lives on snch fond memorials.’ 
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But worse than this, the leaf is picked up bytb 
queen, who comes to look for the king in the gan'in: 
There is a scene of matrimonial upbraiding, and,nft.: 
a while, her majesty goes off in a hurry, like a riv ■ 
in the rainy season. The king is doubly miseriilik 
for though he loves TJrvasl, he acknowledges a r- 
spectful deference for his queen. At last he retires 

‘ ’Tis past midday, exhausted by the heat, 

The peacock plunges in the scanty pool 
That feeds the tall tree’s root: the drowsy hoc 
Sleeps 'in the hollow chamber of the lotns, 
Darkened with closing petals; on the brink 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks 
Amongst the sedgy shades; and, oven here. 

The parrot from his wiry bower complains. 

And calls for water to allay his thirst.’ 

At the beginning of the third act we are first in¬ 
formed of what befel TJrva^i, when she was recalki 
to Indra’s heaven. She had to act before Indni—h' 
part was that of the goddess of beauty, who select- 
Vishnu for her husband. One of the names of Visk* 
is Purushottama, and poor tJrvasi, when called * 
to confess whom she loves, forgetting the part sh 
has to act, says, ‘ I love Pururavas,’ instead of ‘ I 
Purushottama.’ The author of the play was so 
exasperated by this mistake, that he pronounced ' 
curse upon Urvasi, that she should lose her divii'^ 
knowledge. But when' the performance was ovt'r- 
Indra observing her as she stood apart, ashamed 
disconsolate, called her. The mortal who engros^'?' 
her thoughts, he said, had been his friend ia 
hours of peril; he had aided him in conflict 
the enemies of the gods, and was entitled tc k 
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bnowlctlgmcnts. She should, accordingly, repair to 
monarch, and remain with him ‘ till he beholds 
|t‘ offspring she shall bear him.’ 

I A second scene opens, in the garden of the palace, 
lie king has been engaged in the business of the 
Uto, and retires as the evening approaches: 

I ‘ So ends the day, the anxious cares of state 
Have left no interval for private sorrow. 

But how to pass the niglit ? its dreary length 
Affords no promise of relief.’ 

messenger arrives from the queen, apprising his 
fljesty that she desires to see him on the terrace 
the pavilion. The king obeys—and ascends the 
ysial steps while the moon is just about to rise, and 
1 C east is tinged with red. 

’Tis even so; illumined by the rays 
Of his yet unseen orb, the evening gloom 
On either hand retires, and in the midst 
The horizon glows, like a fair face that smiles 
Betwixt the jetty curls on either brow 
In clusters pendulous. I could gaze for ever.’ 

s he is waiting for the queen, his desire for Urva^i 
awakened again: 

‘ In truth, my fond desire 
Becomes more fervid as enjoyment seems 
Remote, and fresh impefjiments obstruct 
My happiness—like an impetuous torrent. 

That, checked by adverse rocks, awhile delays 
Its course, till high with chafing waters swollen 
It rushes past with aggravated fury. 

As spreads the moon its lustre, so my love 
Orows with advancing night.’ 
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On a sudden Urvasi enters on a heavenly car, ac ii: 
panied by her friend. They are invisible again, a: 
listen to the king; but the moment that Um 
is about to withdraw her veil, the queen appear 
She is dressed in white, without any om^iments; a' 
comes to propitiate her husband, by taking a vo^, 

‘ King. —In truth she pleases me. Thus chastely rol>c 
In modest white, her clustering tresses decked 
With sacred flowers alone, her haughty mien 
Exchanged for meek devotion—thus arrayed 
Sife mo^^es with heightened charms. 

‘ Queen. —My gracious lord, I would perform a rite, 

Of which you are the object, and must beg you 
Bear with the inconvenience that my presence 
May for brief time occasion you. 

‘ King .—You do mo wrong ; your presence is a favour, 

. . . . Yet trust me, it is needless 

To wear this tender form, as slight and delicat' 
As the lithe lotus stem, with rude austerity. 
In me behold your slave, whom to propitiate 
Claims not your care—your favour is his tap; 
ness. 

‘ Qneen. —Not vain my vow, since it already wins me 
My lord’s complacent speech.’ 

Then the queen performs her solemn vow; ' 
calls upon the god of the moon— 

* ‘ Hear, and attest 

The sacred promise that I make ray hushand 
Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard, 
And share with him the mutual bonds of hwi?- 
I henceforth treat with kindness and 
placency.’ 

The Brahman (the confidential friend of the 
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\ii to Purilravas— 

•Thj culprit that escapes before his hand is cut off deter- 
ns never to run such a risk again.’ (Aloud.) ‘ What then ; 
lis majesty indifferent to your grace 

'iifoi .—Wise sir, how think you—to promote his happi¬ 
ness 

I have resigned my own. Does such a purpose 
Prove him no longer dear to me ? 

Khiij .—I am not what you doubt me ; but the power 
Abides with you : do with me as you will. 

Give me to whom you please, dr if you please, 
Retain me still your slave. 

'^neen .—Be what you list; , 

My vow is plighted—nor in vain the rite, 

If it afford you satisfaction. Come 
Hence, girls ; ^tis time we take our leave. 

Kiiiij .—Hot so : 

So soon to leave me is no mark of favour. 

—You must excuse mo ; I may not forego 
The duties I have solemnly iiicuj red. ’ 

It does not brin" out the character of the king 
a very favourable light,that this scene of matri- 
“"’dal reconciliation, v^lien the queen acts a part 
diich we should hardly expect on an Oriental stage, 
tould be followed immediately by the apparition of 
'I’va.si, She has been present, though invisible, 
luring the preceding conversation betw^een him and 
queen, and she now advances behind the king, 
covers his eyes with her hands. 

‘ It must be Urvasi (the king says); 

No other hand could shed such ecstasy 
Through this emaciate frame. The solai* ray 

IV. 
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Wakes not the night's fair blossom ; that alone 
Expands when conscious of the moon's dear presenc 

Urva^si takes the resignation of the queen in 
enruest, and claims the king as granted her by r 
Her friend takes leave, and she now remains 
Pururavas as his beloved wife. 

‘ l/rvasi .—I lament 

I caused my lord to suffer pain so long. 

‘ King, —Nay, say not so ! The joy that follows grit 

Giyns richer zest from agony foregone. 

The traveller who, faint, pursues his track 
In the fierce day alone can tell how sweet 
The grateful ^shelter of the friendly tree.’ 

The next act is the gem of the whole 
though it is very difficult to imagine how it 
l^erformed without a mise en scene such as 
modern theatres would hardly be able to afford 
is a melo-dramatic intermezzo, very different in 
Ironi the test of the play. It is all in poetry, ai 
the most perfect and highly elaborate metres, 
sides, it is not written in Sanskrit, but in Pit 
the lingua vulgaris of India, poorer in forin, 
more melodious in sound than Sanskrit. Hoi 
the verses are like airs to be performed by a eh 
but the stage directions which are given in the i 
are so technical as to make their exact interpret; 
extremely difficult. « 

^ Ihis refers to a very well-known legend. There is one 
which expands its flowers at the approach of the sun and closet 
during night; wliile another, the beloved of the moon, expand; 
during night and closes them during day-time. We have a ^ 
myth of the daisy, the Anglo-Saxon dcrges edge, day’s eye? ^ 
worth’s darling. 
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\Xc have a chorus of nymphs, deploring 
fate of Urvasi. She had been living -with the 
r ill the groves of a forest, in undisturbed happi- 

‘ Whilst wandering pleasantly along the brink 
Of the Mandakini, a nymph of air, 

Who gambolled on its sandy shore, attracted 
The monarch’s momentary glance—and this 
Aroused the jealous wrath of Urva^i. 

Thus incensed 

She heedlessly forgot the law that bars 
All female access from the hateful groves 
Of Kai'tikeya. Trespassing the bounds 
Proscribed, she suffers now the penalty 
Of her transgression, and, to a slender vine 
Transformed, there pines till time shall set her free.’ 

Mournful strains are heard in the air— 

‘ Soft voices low sound in the sky, 

Where the nymphs a companion deplore 
And lament, as together They fly, 

The friend they encounter no more. 

‘ So sad and melodious awakes 

The ])laint of tho swan o’er the stream 
When the red lotus blossoms, as breaks 
On the wave the day’s orient beam. 

‘ Amidst the lake where the lotus, shining, 

Its flowers unfold to the snnny beam, 

I he swan, for her lost companion pining, 
bwirns sad and slow o’el' the lonely stream.* 

: fhe king now enters, his features expressing in- 
^^dy^his dress disordered. The scene represents 
forest, clouds gathering overhead, elephants, 
peacocks, and swans are seen. Here are rocks 
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and waterfalls, lightning and rain. The kiiiifH 
rushes frantically after a cloud which he iiiista'J 
for a demon that carried away his bride, ] 

I 

‘ Hold, treacherous friend ; suspend thy flight—foihea: 
Ah ! whitheu’ vvouldst thou hear my beauteous bride: 
And now Jiis arrows sting mo ; thick as hail, 

From yonder peak, whose sharp top pierces heaven, 
They sliower u])on me.’ 

\_Ti'Uslies forward as to the attack^ then 
looks ujjwards.^ 

‘ It is no do?n()n,#but a friendly cloud,— 

No hostile quiver, but the bow of Indra; 

The cooling rain-drops fall, not barbed shafts,— 

And I mistake the lightning for my love.’ 

These raving strains are interrupted by airs ’ 
wailing the fate of the separated lovers; but i: 
impossible to give an idea of the real beauty of t: 
whole, without much fuller extracts than we areal 
to give. The following passages may suffice 

‘ Ah mo ! whatever I behold but aggravates 
My woe. These bright and pendulous flowers, 
Surcharged with dew, resemble those dear eyes, 
Glistening with starting tears. How shall I learn 
If she have passed this way ? ’ 

He addresses various birds, and asks them whoti 
f hey have seen his love,—the peacock, ^ the hirJ 
the dark blue throat and eye of jet,’—the ciud" 

‘ whom lovers deem Love’s messenger,’—the swar* 
‘ who are sailing northward, and whose elegant l'* 
betrays that they have seen her,’—the fcakravak’ 
^a bird who, during the night, is himself separate' 
from his mate,’—but none give answer. Neither k 
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r the bees who murmur amidst the petals of the 
nor the royal elephant, that reclines Avith his 
under the kadamba tree, has seen the lost one. 

his companion he accepts the bough, 

Her trunk has snapped from the balm-breathing 
t ree— 

1 fovv rich with teeming shoots and juicy fragrance, 
lie crushes it. 

Deep on the mountain’s breast, 
A yawning chasm appears—such shades are ever 
] taunts of the nymphs of air and^earth. Perchance, 
]My lJrva6'i now lurks within the grotto, 

In cool seclusion. I will enter.—All 
Is utter darkness. Would the lightning's flash 
Now blaze to guide me— N’o, the cloud disdains— 
Such is my fate perverse—to shed for me 
Its many-ehannellcd radiance. Be it so. 

I will retire—but first the rock address. 

Air, 

‘ With homy hoofs and a I’esolute breast, 

The boar through the thicjket stalks ; 

He ploughs up the ground, as he plies his quest 
In the forest’s gloomiest Avalks. 

‘ Say, mountain, whose expansive slope confines 
i’lie forest verge,—oh tell me, hast thou seen 
A nymph, as beauteous as the bride of love. 
Mounting, with slender frame, thy steep ascent 
Or, wearied, resting in |^hy crowning woods ? 

How ! no reply ? remote, he hears me not,— 

I will approach him nearer. 

Air. 

I roni the crystal summits the glistening springs 
Hush down the floAvery sides, 
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And the spirit of heaven delightedly sings, 

As among the peaks he hides. 

Say, mountain so favoured,—have the feet 
Of my fair one pressed this calm retreat ? 

‘ Now, by my hopes, he answers ! He has seen I 
Where is she ?—say. Alas ! again deceived. 
Alone I hear the echo of ray words. 

As round the cavern’s hollow mouth they roll. 
And multiplied return. Ah, TJrvasi ! 

Fatigue has overcome me. I will rest 
Upon the Jborders of this mountain torrent, 
And gather vigour from the breeze that gleai 
Refreshing coolness from its gelid waves. 
Whilstgazing o,n thestream whose new swoln w r 
Yet turbid flow, what strange imaginings 
Possess my soul, and fill it with delight. 

The rippling wave is like her arching brow ; 
The fluttering line of storks, her timid tongiu': 
The foamy spray, her white loose floating rod-: 
And this meandering course the current ti’iick-. 
Her undulating gait. All these recall 
My soon-offended love. I must appease her . • 
I’ll back to where my love first disappeared. 
Yonder the black deer couch ant lies; of him 
I will inquire. Oh, antelope, behold .... 
How ! he averts his gaze, as if disdaining 
lo hear my suit! Ah no, he, anxious, nuirh" 
His doe approach him ; tfirdily she comes, 

Her frolic fawn impeding her advance.* 

o 

At last the king finds a gem, of ruddy radian^ 
it is the gem of union, which, by its mighty 
should restore Urva^i to her lover. He holds 
his hands, and embraces the vine, which is 
transformed into Urvatsi. The gem is placed 
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rviks'i's forehead, and the king and his heavenly 
een return to Allahabad. 

‘ Yonder cloud 

lall be our downy car, to waft us swift 

1(1 liL,ditly on our way ; the lightning’s wave 

B (^^litiering banners ; and the bow of Tndra (the rainbow) 

tilths as its over-archiug canopy 

r variegated and resplendent hues.’ 

\_Exeunt on the cloud. Music.] 

The fifth and last act begins with*an unlucky 
iciileiit. A hawk has borne away the ruby of re- 
ruon. Orders are sent to shoot the thief, and, after 
short pause, a forester brings the jewel and the 
irow by which the hawk was killed. An inscrip- 
oii is discovered on the shaft, which statcks that it 
eloiiged to Ayus, the son of Urvasi and Ihiruravas, 
lie hiiig is not aware that Urva^d lias ever boriu 
Lii a sou ; but while he is still wondering, a feniah 
Arctic enters, leading a boy with a bow in his hand 
t Ayus, the son of Urvasi, whom his mothei 
tided to the pious TTyavana, who educated him ii 
he forest, and now sends him back to his mother 
he king soon recognises Ayus as his son. Urva.s 
h'50 comes to embrace him :— 

‘ Her gaze intent 

Is fixed upon him, and hfer heaving bosom 
Has rent its veiling scarf.’ 

^ut why has she concealed the birth of this child 
‘*^1 why ig now suddenly bursting into tears 
^ tells the king herself. 
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* When for your love I gladly left tlie courts 
Of licaven, the mouarch thus declared his^vil 
“ Go, and bo happy with the prince, my frien 
But when he views the son that thou slialtbearl 
Tlien hitherward direct thy prompt return.*’ . 
The fated term expires, and to console 
His father for ray loss, he is restored. 

I may no longer tarry. 

‘ King. —The tree that languished in the summer’s hla, 
Puts forth, reviving, as young rain descends, 
Tts leafy shoots, when lo ! the lightning bursts 
Fierce 01 /its top, and fells it to the ground. 

‘ Unuisi .—But what remains for me ? my task on eartl 
Fulfilled. Oncp gone, the king will soon forget 

‘ King. —Dearest, not so. It is no grateful task 
To tear our memory from those we love. 

But wo must bow to power supreme : do you 
Obey your lord; for me, I will resign 
My throne to this my son, and with the deer 
Will henceforth mourn amidst the lonely woot 

Preparations are made for the inauguration of 
young king, when a new deus ex machina appear 
Narada, the messenger of In dr a. 

‘ Messeujer .—May your days be many ! King, attend ; 

The mighty Indra, to whom all is known, 
By me thus intimates his high commands. 
Forego your purpose of ascetic sorrow, 
And Urva.n shall be through life united 
With thee in holy bonds.’ 

After this all concludes happily. Nymphs desca 
from heaven with a golden vase containing the 
of the heavenly Ganges, a throne, and other pa 
phemalia, which they arrange. The prince is 
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unrated as partner of the empire, and all 
vtLer to pay their homage to the queen, who had 
goneronsly resigned her rights in favour of Urva^i, 
i heavenly nymph. 

Here, then, we have the full flower whose stem 
trace through the Purdnas and the Mah^blidrata 
tli(‘ Brahma?ias and the Veda., while the seed lies 
ricd deep in that fertile stratum of language from 
p'li all the Aryan dialects draw their strength and 
iirisliiiient. Mr. Carlyle had seen deep into the 
rv heart of mythology when he sflid, ‘Thus, 
pni^di tradition may have but one root, it grows, 
tc :i banian, into a whole over-arching labyrinth of 
s.‘ The root of all the storifes of Pururavas and 
rva.si, were short proverbial expressions, of which 
icitait dialects are so fond. Thus—Urva-n loves 
iriiravas,’ meant ^ the sun rises; ’ ^ Urvasi sees Puru- 
vas naked,’ meant ‘ the dawn is gone ; ’ ^ Urvasi 
ids Pururavas again,’ meant ‘the sun is sedting.’ 

names of Pururavas and Urvasi are of Indian 
<evtli, and we cannot expect to find them identi- 
the same in other Aryan dialects. But the 
ideas pervade the mythological language nf 
'ecce. There one of the many names of the dawn 
I'’ Purydike (p. 40G). The name of her husband is, 
many Greek words, inexj)licable, but Orpheus is 
same word as the Sanskrit i^-ibhu or Arbhu, 
though it is best knowh as the name of tin* 
llihhus, was used in the Veda as an epithet (d* 
and a name also of the sun. The old story then, 
^ this: ^ Eurydike is bitten by a serpent (i.e, by 
^ night), she dies, and descends into the lower 
jions. Orpheus follows her, and obtains from the 
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<^^ 0 (ls that his wife should follow him if he pix 
not to look back. Orpheus promises,—ascend; 
the dark world below ; Eurydike is behind 1; 
he rises, but, drawn by doubt or by love, he 
round;—the first ray of the sun glances at the 
—and the dawn fades away.’ There may hav 
an old 2 )oet of the name of Or 2 )heus,—for old 
delight in solar names ; but, whether he exis 
not, certain it is, that the story of Orpher 
Eurydike was neither borrowed from a real 
nor invented fv^ithout a motive. In India 
the myth of the Rihhus has taken a loca 
historical colouring by a mere similarity of r 
A man, or a tribe of the name of B/nbu (R 
45, 31-33),^ was admitted into the Brahmanic 
munity. They were carjDonters, and had evi( 
rendered material assistance to the family of a 
chief, Bharadv%a. As they had no Vaidik god 
Rihlms were made over to them, and many t 
were ascribed to these gods which originally a] 
only to the mortal Bribus. These historical rei 
wall never yield to a mythological analysis, wlii 
truly mythological answers at once if we only 
how to test it. There is a way by which 
ancient dialect can be retranslated into the coi 
language of the Aryans. 

I must come to a close ; but it is difficult to 
a subject in which, as in an arch, each stone by 
threatens to fall, while the whole arch would 
the strongest pressure^. One myth more.—We 
seen how the sun and the dawn have sugg 

‘ This explains the passage in Mmiu X. 107, and shows J 
ought to be corrected. 
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jnany expressions of love, that we may well ask, 
d the Aryan nations, previous to their separation, 
low the most ancient of the gods, the god of love ? 
^iis Eros known at that distant period of awakening 
story, and wha.t was meant by the name by which 
10 Aryans called him? The common etymology 
drives Eros from a Sanskrit root, vri or var, which 
leans to choose, to select. 

Xow, if the name of love had first been coined in 
ir ball-rooms, such an etymology might be defen- 
ble, but sni-ely the idea of weighing,’ comparing, 
1(1 prudently choosing could not have struck a 
rong and genuine heart as the most prominent 
ature of love. Let us imagiile, as well as we can, 
le healthy and strong feelings of a youthful race 
■ men, free to follow the call of their hearts— 
nfettered by the rules and prejudices of a refined 
>ci(^tv, and controlled only by those laws which 
Uure and the graces have engraved on every 
niian heart. Let us imagine such hearts suddenly 
?hted up by love,—by a feeling of which they 
not either whence it came and whither it 
onlcl carry them; an impulse they did not even 
'low how to name. If they wanted a name for it, 
li(‘re could they look? Was not love to them like 
^ awakening from sleep ? Was it not like a morn 
diating with heavenly splendour over their souls, 
'evading their hearts wiiJh a glowing warmth, 
untying their whole being like a fresh breeze, and 
^'iniinating the whole world around them with a 
"'ly light ? If it was so, there was but one name by 
^icli they could express love,—there was but one 
^ilitude for the roseate bloom that betrays the 
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dawn of love—it was the blush of the diij, t- 
rising of the sun. ^ The sun has risen,' tliov mi; 
where we say, ‘ i love ; ’ ‘ the sun has set,’ tliov s^;. 
where we say, ‘ 1 have loved.’ 

And this, which we might have guessed, if 
ci>uld but throw off the fetters of our own Lingua. 
is fully confirmed by an analysis of ancient spcoi 
The name of the dawn in Sanskrit is uslias, t: 
Greek''E&)S‘, both feminine. But the Veda knows a!^ 
a masculine dawn, or rather a dawning sun (Aau 
aushasya,*'Efpa.y), and in this sense Ushas inigliti* 
supposed to have taken in Greek the form of ’'Epi' 
S is frequently changed into r. In Sanskrit it is 
general rule that s followed by a media becomes' 
In Greek we have the Lakonic forms in op iiistoa'l 
ov (Ahrens, D. D.’ § 8) ; in Latin, an r between 
vowels often exists in ancient inscriiDtions under i! 
more original form of s [a8((. = ara). The very vc 
ushas has in Latin taken tlie form of aurora, wli: 
is derived from an intermediate anroa, auroris, li 
flora, from Jlos, Jloris, 

But, however plausible such analogies may set: 
it is only throwing dust in our eyes if coinparati' 
philologists imagine they can establish in this nai' 
ner the transition of a Sanskrit sh into a GreelC' 
No, whatever analogies other dialects may exhik' 
no Sanskrit sh between two vowels has ever as g 
been proved to be represented by a Greek r. Tbei’* 
fore Eros cannot be Ushas. 

And yet the name ^of Eros was originally that ^ 
the dawning sun. The sun in the Veda is freqp^^^ - 
called the runner, the quick racer, or simply the 
while in tlie more humanised mythology of 
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id also in many parts of the Veda, he is represented 
.standing on his cart, which in the Veda is drawn 
' two, seven, or ton horses, while in Greek we also 
^ve tlio quadriga :— 

''Xpi^iara f-iev rale XufJLWpa reOplKTrcjy 
"li/Vtoc XitfjTvet Kara yj/)'. 

These horses are called haritas; they are always 
iininine. They are called bhadras, happy or joy- 
il (I. 115, 5) ; ^*itr^ls, many-coloured (1. 115, d) ; 
h/o'ta/jls and ghrrtasiu1.s, bathdd iiiVlew (IV. 

I; s Ic a s, witli beautiful steps; v i t a p r 6 s h ^ A a s, 

itli lovely backs (V. 45, 10). ^Thus we read: 

Rv. IX. 03, 9. ^ The Sun has yoked the ten 

’iuits for his journey.’ 

Rv. [. 50, 8. ‘The seven Harits bring thee, O 
Sun, on thy cart.’ 

Rv. IV. 13, 3. ‘ The seven Harits bring him, 

>•' 8nn, the spy of the world.’ 

In other passages, however, they take a more 
iniiaii form, and as the Dawn which is sometimes 
hied simply asv4, the mare, is well known by the 
one of the sister, these Harits also are called the 
‘Veil Sisters (VII. 60, 15) ; and in one passage (IX. 
’’ 3/) they appear as ‘the Harits with beautiful 
After this I need hardly say that we have 
‘I’n the prototype of the Grecian ‘ Oharites.’ ^ 

i should like to follow the track which this recog- 
itioii of the Charites, as tile Sanskrit Haritas, 

This point has been more fully discussed in the Second Seric-s 
J^cturei oil the Science of Language, p. 408 seq. (1880). 
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opens to comparative mythology ; but I must re1 
to Eros, in whose company they so frequently 
pear. If, according to the laws which regulate 
metamorphosis of common Aryan words adoptei 
(freek or Sanskrit, we try to transliterate £p(i)s 
Sanskrit, we find that its derivative suflBx cos*, mi 
the same as the termination of the participle of 
2 )erfect. This termination is commonly represei 
in Sanskrit by vas, nom. masc. v^n, fern, ushi, ii 
vat, and this, though very different grammalic;i 
naiy etymologically be considered as a parallel li 
of the originally 2 >ossessive suffix vat, nom. in; 
vdn, fern, vatl, neut. vat. There being no slioi 
in Sanskrit, and a G?reek p corresponding to a S 
skrit r, spcos, Ipwroy, if it existed at all in Saiist 
would have had the form of ar-vas, nom, iirv 
gen. ar-ushas. Now it is true that we do not 1 
in Sanskrit ar-vS.n, gen. ar-ushas, with any in* 
ing that approaches the Greek spco^. But wo f 
iir-vat, gen. ar-vatas, which in the later S;ii)4 
means a horse, and which in the Veda has retail 
traces of its radical power, and still displays : 
sense of quick, running, vehement. This very '' 
is a^^plied to the Sun, so that in some jiassa^^es 
stands as the name of the Sun, while in others it 
used as a substantive, meaning horse or rider. Ti^ 
through the irresistible influence of the synonyw*^ 
character of ancient ^language, and without it 
2 )oetieal effort on the part of the speaker, those ^ 
s^ioke of the sun as aiyvat, spoke and thought aft 
same time of a horse or rider. The word ar'‘* 
though intended only to express the rapid sun, ^ 
other ideas vibrating which gradually changed 
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into a horse or a horseman. Arvat means simply 
e in ])assages like I. 91, 20 : 

The god Soma gives ns the cow ; Soma gives ns 
jtiick horse; Soma gives a strong son.’ 
t laeaiis horseman or runner, Rv. I. 152, 5 ; 

Tlie rider is born without a horse, without a 
idl.'d 

The rider who is meant here is the rising sun, 
<1 tliere is a whole hymn addressed to the sun as a 
rse. Nay, the growth of language and thought 
S(t quick that in the Veda the nn^.th thorns, so to 
^ak, back upon itself; and one of the jioets (I. 1G3, 
praises the bright Vasus, because ^ out of the sun 
y have wrought a horse.’ Thus arvat becomes 
itself, without any adjective or explanation, the 
tiic for sun, like surya, dditya, or any other of 
sold titles. Rv. I. 1(38, 3, the poet tells the sun, 
hou, 0 Arvat (horse), art Aditya’ (the sun) ; and 
l-\ (3), Agni, or the fire of the sun, is invoked by 
■'^ame name : ‘ Thou, 0 Arvat, keep us from evil 
pert! 0 Agni, lighted with all the fires! thou 
trc'asuies, thou sendest away all evils; let us 
P- happy for hundred winters ; let us have Hood 
lh)ring.’ 

before we can show how the threads of this name 
sun in India enter into the first woof of the 
love in Greece, we have still to observe that 
||>^fiines the horses, i.e, the* rays of the sun, are 
not only haritas, but rohitas (or rohit^s) 

' ^‘^^'nshis (or arushSs). .^v. I. 14, 12 : ‘Yoke 
^ p to thy cart, 0 bright Agni I the Hants, 
ohits! with them bring the gods to us I ’ These 
^ s may have been originally mere adjectives, 
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meaning red, bright, or brown,^ but they soon ^ 
into names of certain animals belonging to cer^ 
gods, according to their different colour and cliara.' 
Thus we read : 

Ev. II. 10, 2. ^ Hear thou, the brilliant A^nii.: 
prayer; whether the two black horses (sySiVajbrr 
thy cart, or the two ruddy (r6hit4), or the twor 
iiorses (arusha).’ 

And again : 

Ev. VII. 42, 2. ‘ Yoke the Harits and the Eoli: 
or the Amelias * which are in thy stable.’ 

A'rushi, by itself, is also used for cow; for 
stance, YIII. 55, 3, where a poet says that lie b 
received four hundred cows (arushindm Ht' 
.satam). These arushls, or bright cows, bek 
more particularly to the Dawn, and instead of sayi. 

‘ the day dawns,’ the old poets of the Veda sayt 
quently, Hhe bright cows return’ (Ev. I. 92,1). ^ 
found that the Harits were sometimes changed i- 
seven sisters, and thus the A'rushis also, origin^^ 
the bright cows, underwent the samemetamorpli' j’ 

Ev. X. 5, 5. ^ He brought the Seven Sisters- •; 

ATushis (the bright cows) or (X. 8, 3), ^ Wlion" 
.sun hew up, the A'rushis refreshed their bodies 
the water.’ 

Sanskrit scholars need hardly be told tliat''' 
arushi is in reality the feminine of a form 
nom. arv^n, gen. arushas, while arvati is the 
nine of ar-vat, nom. arvS,, gen. arvatas. 

‘ Poi che I’altro matt in la bella Aurora 
L’aer scren f(i bianco e rosso e giallo.—Ariosto, xxiii- f*- 
Si che le bianche e le vermiglie gnance, \ 

LA dove io era, della bella Aurora, 

Per troppa etatedivenivan ranee.—Dante, 
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11 knowing, forms its feminine vidushi (fcikit- 
n, A'ikitushi), so arv4(n) leads to amshi, a 
m which fnllj explains the formation of the femi- 
le of the past participle in Greek. This may be 
)wii by the following equation:—vidv^'n : vidu- 
i^slSa )9 : slSvia, This feminine arushi is im- 
’tant for onr purpose, because it throws new light 
the formation of another word, viz. arusha, a 
sculine, meaning bright or red, and in the Yeda a 
quell t epithet of the sun. Arusha, gen. asya, 
lows the weak declension, and arushi is by San- 
•it grammarians considered as the regular feminine 
nriisha. Arusha, as compared with the parti- 
ial form ar-vas, is formed Jikp SiaKTopos, ov, instead 
SidfCTcop, opo 9 ; like Latin vasum, i, instead of vas, 
like Prakrit ^aranteshu, instead of A:aratsu; 
Modern Greek 17 vvKra, instead of y vv^. 

This arusha, as applied in the Yeda to bright 
'1 solar deities, brings us as near to the Greek 
os as we can expect. It is used in the sense of 
: 

Pv. YII. 75, 6 . ^ The red bright horses are seen 

'^iging to us the brilliant Dawn.’ 

The horses ^ of Indra, of Agni, of BHhaspati, as 
as the wind, and as bright as suns, who lick 
udder of the dark cow, the night, are called 
^^^hd; the smoke which rises from the burning 
at daybreak, the limbs of ^the sun with which he 
*‘d)s the sky, the thunderbolt which Indra throws, 

^ Arusha, si voisin d’Aru/?a (cocher chi soleil), et d’Ariis (le soleil), 
Zend sous la forme d’Aurusha (dont Anqnetil fait 
» 1 oiseau), les chevaux qui tratncnt Serosh.’—Burnonf, 
^avata-Pur;P/a, p. LXXIX. 


L 
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the fire which is seen by day and by night, ali j 
called arnsha. ‘ He who fills heaven and earthy 
light, who runs across the darkness along tliesi 
who is seen among the black cows of the night/fc 
called arnsha or tlie bright hero (arusho 

And this bright solar hero, whether AgniV 
Surya, is in the Veda, as in Greek mythology, rep: 
sented as a child. 

Ev. III. 1, 4. ‘ The Seven Sisters have nurv 

him, the joyful, the white one, as he was bora, t 
red one (Arusha), by growth; the horses came 
a foal that is born ; the gods brought up Agni Tvt- 
he was born,’ 

Arusha is appligd to the young sun in theTei 
the sun who drives away the dark night, and stiij 
his first ray to awaken the world: 

Ev. VII. 71,1. ^ Night goes away from her sfe 
the Dawn; the dark one opens the path for Arusk 

Though in some of his names there isaniinint^ 
tional allusion to his animal character, he sooiital 
a purely human form. He is called Nri^:aksli 
(III. 15, 3), ‘having the eyes of a man;’ andeveiil 
wings, as Grimm ^ will be glad to learn, have be? 
to grow in the Veda, where once, at least (V. 
he is called Arusha/^ suparrias, ‘the bright s 
with beautiful wings : ’ 

Tor h i]T()L dvrjTol |i£V’^E/)(i>ra Ka\()v(n TrorT/ror, 
AOdyaroL ce HrepuA-aj ha TTrepo^orop* dydyKr]y> 

* How the god K^ma was grafted on Agni, may be seen i 
later passages in the AtharvU-veda, the Taittiriya-sanhitii, 
of the Gnhya-sutras .—Indische Studien^ vol. v. pp. 224-226- 

- See Jacob Grimm’s E$my on the God of Love. 
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As Eros is the child of Zeus, Arusha is called the 
d of Dyaus (DivdA sisus). 

!Kv. IV. 15, 6. ‘Him, the god Agni, they 
i]n and purify every day like a strong horse— 
5 Arusha (the bright sun), the child of Dyaus 
aveu).’ 

Rv. VI. 49, 2. ^ Let ns worship Agni, the child 

Evans, the son of strength, Arusha, the bright 
[it of the sacrifice.’ 

This deity is the first of the gods, for he comes 
1 , 5) agre ahnam, ‘at the point o| the days;’ 
hasfim agre (VII. 8, 1; X. 45, 5), ‘at the begin- 
igof the dawns ; ’ but in one passage two daughters 
I ascribed to him, different in appearance—the oiu) 
}kcd with the stars, the other brilliant by the light 
tlie sun—Day and Night, who are elsewhere called 
J daughters of the Sun. As the god of love, in the 
eek sense of the word, Arusha does not occur, 
idler has love, as a mere feeling, been deified in the 
da under any name. Kdma, who is the god of 
in the later Sanskrit, never occurs in the Veda 
di personal or divine attributes, except in one pas- 
?e of the tenth book, and here love is rather re- 
esented as a power of creation than as a personal 
ing. But there is one other passage in the Veda, 
icre Kdma, love, is clearly applied to the rising 
n. The whole hymn (II. 38, 6) is addressed to 
Altar, the sun. It is said, ‘ He rises as a mighty 
he stretches out his wide arms—he is even 
te the wind. When he stops his horses, all activity 
and the night follows in his track. But 
the night has half finished her weaving, the 
^ rises again. Then Agni goes to all men and to 
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all houses ; his light is powerful, and his motlu r. j 
Dawn, gives him the best share, the first 
among men.’ Then the poet goes on : 

^ He came back, with wide strides, longing 
victory ; the love of all men came near. The et. 
approached, leaving tlie work (of Night) half-il 
he follow(Ml the command of the heavenly Savitar. 

‘The love of all men,’ may mean he who isl: 
by all men, or who grants their wishes to all n- 
yet I do not think it is by accident that Kama, 1 
is thus appb(‘d ^o the rising sun. 

Even in the latest traditions of the Piir^ 7 ?as.\ 
original solar character of the god of love. 
beloved of the Dawiii, was not quite forgotten. F 
we find that one of the names given to the S( n 
Kilma, to Anirnddha,* the irresistible [aiUaro9 
is TJshdpati, the lord of the Dawn. 

If we place clearly before onr mind all the i l ^ 
and allusions which have clustered round the nai: 
of Arvat and Arusha in the Veda, the van- 
myths told of Eros, which at first seem so oon’n 
dictory, b(‘conie perfectly intelligible. Tic 
Hesiod the oldest of the gods, born when thei'C ox- 
as yet only Chaos and Earth. In the Veda wcl-' 
‘Arusha born at the beginning of all the days.’ ^ 
is the y(mngest of the gods, the son of Zeus, ^ 
friend of the Charites, also the son of the 
Oharis, Aphrodite, in ♦whom we can hardly 
discover a female Eros (an Ushll instead of an A'J* 
aushasya).^ Every one of these myths finch • 

‘ The story of Usliu, Aniruddlia, and JOtralekhu is ’ 
Somadeva (transl. VI. c. 27-34, p. 134 ; Vishnu-purawa, p- 
H.arivam«% «1.1)910). 

* Cf, Ih'lemp, 16, Xaptru'if ^a<r!\€iay *A<ppo5lr7}i'. 
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Iv in tlie Veda. Eros or Aruslia is the rising snn, 
[j hence the child, the son of Djaus; he yokes th<- 
[arits, and is, if not the son,* at least the beloved 
fthe Dawn. Besides, in Greek mythology also, Eros 
IS many fathers and many mothers ; and one pair of 
ireiits given him by Sappho, Heaven and Earth, is 
eiitical with his Vaidik parents, D 3 "aus and I(Zd.^ 

* Cf. ‘Maxim, Tyr.* XXIV. rhv^'Eporrd, (pijcriy 7) Aiorlfxa r(p ^Kpdrti 
dAA’ aK6\ov6oy rrjs 'A<ppodh7]S, Kcd d^pdirovra (hot. See Preller, 
■id Miithohujiiy p. 238. 

^ The objections raised by Professor Curtins {Grundziuje (hr 
'Ui'hiu'hcn EtymologUy p. 114) a^^ainst tbe cobuuon origin of 
I and arvat deserve esareful attention. ‘IIow ciin wesepiirate 
aj/ he says, ‘ from tposy Upapai, ^pdojy iparSs, tparfiySs, and other 
nls, all of ancient date, and even Homeric ? They ciinnot liave 
from the name Ifpwy, and if \%^e sup}:x)se tliat tliey s{»rarij,'' 
lu the same root ar, to which we have to a.ssi'.'^n tlie sense of 
nc. running, striving, Kpos would mean striving, or desire, and it 
lid be diflicult to prove that the cognate started from ti^e 
itdng of horse, or solar horse, which in Sanskrit was assigned to 
- at.’ Professor Curtins then proceeds to urge the same objec- 
against the etymology of Charis: ‘ For what shall wo do,' lie 
S ' with ^ * With regard to Charis, I 

•’ rt ft*r to the explanations wldch I have given in the ^cxciXch 
. inuuihje, ii, p. 475, wlicre I hop(3 I have proved that Cliaris 
i'"t b(' jilaeed, as Proft's.sor Curtins proposes, in tlie baimi 
gory of deities as Afifids or ; and that there is nothing in 

h ast improbable in certain derivatives of an ancient Aryan root 
'iC a mythological character, while others retain an analogoiis 
'diative meaning. From the root dyu, to shine, wc have Dyaii.s 
: but we also have in tSanskrit diva and di na,day; and in 
(ySios, at noon day, irj\os, bright. From tlio root vas or 
< to glow, to burn, we have *E<rTfa, Vesta, Ushas, Eos, Aurora : 
likewise Sanskrit usra, early, ush«a, hot; Latin nroy aunim \ 
k afi-pioy, ^pt. Unless we sAppose that roots, after having 
n rise to a single mythological name, were struck by instan- 
‘ sterility, or that Greek mythological names can only be 
from roots actually employcB in that language, what we 
rve in the case of Eros and Charis is the natural and almost 
itable result of the growth of language and myth, such as we 
understand it. Greek scholars have asked, ‘ how can we separate 
t'fvt* from ’Epfirjs (^GruT^zilgCy p. 312), or ipiyyitiy from 
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India, however, is not Greece; and though we iiia!| 
trace the germs and roots of Greek words and Greet 

’ Zpivvvs (Weicker) ? * Yet few have questioned Kuhn’s etymoltv^ 
of and 'Zpiwvs, whatever difference of opinion may prevaili- 

to the exact process by which these two deities came to be wh 
they are. But, on the other hand, I cannot protest too stron^t 
ngainst the opinion that has been ascribed to me, that the Grcti; 
were in any way conscious of the secondary or idiomatic meanii. 
which arvat and harit had assumed in India. In India k:: 
arvat, running, and harit, bright, become recognised names f: 
horse. As arvat was also applied to the sun, the heavenly runne: 
the conception of the sun as a horse became almost inevila])le, ai: 
required no poetfical effort on the part of people speaking Sanskr; 
Nothing of the kind happened in GVeek. In Greek wasnive: 
used as an appellative in the sense of horse, as little as (tvs vi 
used, except in later times, to signify the material sky. But imles 
we are prepared to look upoh Eros, * the oldest of the Greek 
as a mere abstraction, as, in fact, a kind of Cupid, I thought, and 
still think, that we have to admit among the earliest worshipperso 
Eros, even on Greek soil, a faint recollection of the ancient Arya 
mythology in which the same word as Eros had been applied to tl 
sun, and especially the rising sun. All the rest is simple and eii>: 
The root ar, no doubt, had the sense of running or rushing, and raigi 
have yielded therefore names expressive of quick motion as wells 
of strong desire. Not every shoot, however, that springs from siic 
a seed, lives on, when transferred to a different soil. Am 
have been the name for horse in Greece as arvat was in India,k 
it was not; arvat, or some other derivative like artha, might 
expressed desire in Sanskrit as it did in Greek, but this, too, 
not the case. Why certain words die, and others live on, ^'1 
certain meanings of words become prominent so as to cause 
absorption of all other meanings, we have no chance of explainn* 
We must take the work of language as we find it, and in ^ 
entangling the curious skein, we must not expect to hud oi 
continuous thread, but rest satisfied if we can separate the brok< 
ends, and place them side by s*ide in something like an intcllig' 
order. Greek mythology was not borrowed from Vedic mytkok- 
any more than Greek words were taken from a Sanskrit diction'^ 
This being once understood ahd generally admitted, offence sboj 
not be taken if here and there a Vedic deity or a Sanskrit woru 
called a prototype. The expression, I know, is not quite con^ 
and cannot be defended, except on the plea that almost ever} 
knows what is meant by it. The Greek Cbarites are certainl}^ ^ 
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eas to the rich soil of India, the full flower of 
ryan language, of Aryan poetry and mythology, 
ilongs to Hellas, where Plato has told us what 
ros is, and where Sophokles {Antig, 781) sang his 

"EfiOJS aptKare 

"Rpwct OQ ev KrrjfjiaffL TriTrreic, 

0 (j kv fiaXciKctlQ TTupeiaig 
t edpi^og ipyv^eveig* 

(fiOLT^g C VTTtpirovriOQy tp t 
dypopofiOLg axiKaig* 

Kai a ovr ddapurcjp (pv^ifJLOf^ov^s^g^ 

OvO’ dfJLEpiiOP fiTT* dv" 
dpfJTrojp* 6 

If Hegel calls the discovery 6f the common origin 
Greek and Sanskrit the discovery of a new world, 
le same may be said with regard to the common 
igin of Greek and Sanskrit mythology. The dis- 
)very is made, and the science of comparative mytho- 
gy will soon rise to the same importance as that of 
)mparative philology. I have here explained but a 
w myths, but they all belong to one small cycle, 
H many more names might have been added. I 
refer those who take an interest in this geology 
^ language to the ‘ Journal of Comparative Philo- 
tgy,’ published by my learned friend, Dr. Kuhn, 

mere modification of the Vedic Haritas, nor the Greek Eros of 
' Arvat. There was no recollection of an equine character 

Greek Eros or the Charites, ^ust as, from a purely Greek 
^ nt of view, no traces of a canine character could be discovered 
^ = Saram^ or =* S^rameya. Arvat and Eros are radii 

arting from a common central thoug>t, and the angle of the Vedic 
II ius is obtuse than that of the Greek. Tliis is all that could 
fnoant, and I believe this is the sense in which my words have 
n Understood by the majority of my readers. See on the whole 
-- ‘subject of Arvat^Ero-i, E. Senart, Legende du Buddha, pp. 
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at Berlin, who, in his periodical, has very proper:? 
admitted comparative mythology as an integral par 
of comparative philology, and who has himself 
covered some of the most striking parallelisui; 
between the traditions of the Veda and the mj\i. 
logical names of other Aryan nations. The ven 
‘ Hippokentaurs and the Chimsera, the Gorgoi,> 
and Pegasoi, and other monstrous creatures,’ hav 
apparently been set right; and though I differ fro4 
Dr. Kuhn on several points, and more particularl'l 
with regard <to the elementary character of the godj.| 
which he, like Lauer, the lamented author of & 
‘ System of Greek Mythology,’ seems to me to con¬ 
nect too exclusively \tith the fleeting phenomena li 
clouds and storms, and thunder, while I believe 
their original conception to have been almost alwa}; 
solar, yet there is much to be learnt from botli 
Much, no doubt, remains to be done, and even witt 
the assistance of the Veda, the whole of Gree! 
mythology’ will never be deciphered and translateil 
But can this be urged as an objection ? There ai 
many Greek words of which we cannot find a satii 
factory etymology, even by the help of Sansliri 
Are we therefore to say that the whole Greek lai 
guage has no etymological organization? If wefii 
a rational principle in the formation of but a sni^ 
portion of Greek words, we are justified in inferrii 
that the same prineipie which manifests itself 
part, governed the organic growth of the whole; ^ 
though we cannot explain the etymological orig 
ot all words, we should never say that language k 
no etymological origin, or that etymology ‘ treats 
a past which was never present.’ That the b' 
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;elvs, such as Homer and Hesiod, were ignorant of 
origin and purport of their myths, I fully admit, 
they were equally ignorant of tho origin and pur- 
t of their words. No Greek knew that C^vs evei* 
int the sky, at all events, no Greek would have used 
as a noun instead of ovpavos. And yet ovpavos also 
} a mythological name, only not yet so entirely 
nged into a proper name as to be unfit to be used 
an appellative. When in later times Dionysos is 
(1 for wine, and Ceres for bread, that is merel}^ 
oetical licence, and does not prove that there ever 
j a word like Ceres for bread, or like Dionysos for 
le. The etymological, that is the original, meaning 
ieh we are able to discover in Greek mythological 
lies, such as Athene, Char is, Hera and others, was 
beyond the reach of Greek scholars. What applies 
etymology, therefore, applies with equal force 
mythology. It has been proved by comparative 
lology that there is nothing irregular in language, 
what was formerly considered as irregular in de- 
5>''ion and conjugation is now often recognised as the 
regular and ancient stratum in the formation of 
mmar. The same, we hope, may be accomplished 
mythology, and instead of deriving it, as hereto- 
^ ‘ab ingenii human! imbecillitate et a dictionis 
^late, it will obtain its truer solution, ‘ ab ingenii 
■^aui sapientia et a dictionis abundantia.* Mytho- 
y IS only a dialect, an ancient form of language, 
thology^ though chiefly concerned with nature, and 
^ again mostly with those ^manifestations which 
^ Ike character of law, order, power, and wisdom 
^I’tssed on them, was applicable to all things, 
is excluded from mythological expression; 
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neither morals nor philosophy, neither history t 
religion, have escaped the spell of that ancient sll 
But mythology is neither philosophy, nor history,! 
religion, nor ethics. It is, if we may use a schok 
expression, a quale, not a something fom 

not something substantial, and, like poetry, sculplu 
and painting, applicable to nearly all that the and* 
world could admire or adore. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYTHOLOGY. 

A Lecture Delivered at the Royal Institution in 1871. 

tAT can be in our days the interest of mythology ? 
lilt is it to us that Kronos was the son of Uranos 
i (jaia, and that he swallowed his children, Hestia, 
Hcter, Hera, Pluton, and Poseidon, as soon as they 
‘0 born ? What have we to do with the stories of 
Ba, the wife of Kronos, who, in order to save her 
ni^^est son from being swallowed by his father, 
her husband a stone to swallow in his stead ? 
1 why should we be asked to admire the exploits 
ibis youngest son, 'who, when he had grown up, 
c bis father an emetic, and thus helped to deliver 
stone and his five brothers and sisters from their 
-rnal prison ? What shall we think if we read in 
i^iost admired of classic poets that those escaped 
'OHors became afterwards the great gods of Greece, 
8 believed in by Homer, worshipped even by 
I'ates, immortalised by Pheidias ? Why should wm 
•a to such horrors as that Tantalos killed his own son, 
him, and placed him before the gods to eat ? 
bat the gods collected his limbs, threw them into 
^blron, and thus restored Pelops to life, 

his shoulder, which Demeter had eaten in a 
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fit of absence, and which had therefore to be replarj 
by a shoulder made of ivory ? ^ 

Can we imagine anything more silly, more sava.-" 
more senseless, anything more unworthy to 
our thoughts, even for a single moment ? We iii,| 
pity our children that, in order to know how toed 
strue and understand the master-works of Homer mj 
Virgil, they have to fill their memory with suchid 
tales ; but we might justly suppose that men who lid 
serious work to do in this world, would banish stij 
subjects for ev^ from their thoughts. 

And yet, how strange I from the very childhooJ] 
philosophy, from the first faintly-whispered Why?:) 
our own time of matured thought and fearless d 
quiry, mythology has been the ever-recurrent subjd 
of anxious wonder and careful study. The arciei 
philosophers, who could pass by the petrified slieS 
on mountain-tops and the fossil trees buried intW 
quarries without ever asking the question how tlij 
came to ‘be there, or what they signified, weree^j 
ready with doubts and surmises when they 
to listen to ancient stories of their gods and bero^ 
And, more curious still, even modern philosoph* 
cannot resist the attraction of these ancient probleui^ 
That stream of philosophic thought which, spring;!'^ 
from Descartes (1596—1650), rolled on througb 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in two bei'j 
the idealistic, marked* by the names of 
(1638-17]5),Spinoza(1632-1677), and Leibniz 
1716); and the sensn^ilistic, marked by the 
Locke (1632-1704), David Hume (1711-177G), 
Condillac (1715-1780), till the two arms united 
in Kant (1724-1804), and the full stream was 
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by Sclielling (1775-1854), and Hegel (1770-1831), 
liis stream of modern philosophic thought has 
led where ancient philosophy began—in a Phi- 
[)phy of Mythology, which, as you know, forms 
, most important part of Schelling’s final system, 
what he called himself his Positive Philosophy, 
eii to the world after the death of that great 
nker and poet, in the year 1854. 

I do not mean to say that Schelling and Aristotle 
ked upon mythology in the same light, or that 
■y found in it exactly the same problems ; yet there 
liis common feature in all who have thought or 
itten on mythology, that they look upon it as 
aething which, whatever it may mean, does cer- 
tdy not mean what it seems to mean; as something 
t requires an explanation, whether it be a system 
religion, or a phase in the development of the 
man mind, or an inevitable catastrophe in the life 
language. 

o o 

According to some, mythology is histoiy changed 
0 fable; according to others, fable changed into 
l^ory. Some discover in it the precepts of moral 
ilosophy enunciated in the poetical language of 
Iquity; others see in it a picture of the great 
ins and forces of nature, particularly the sun, the 
on, and the stars, the changes of day and night, 

' succession of the seasons, the return of the years 
dl this reflected by the ♦vivid imagination of 
pient poets and sages. 

%icharmos,for instance, tl^e pupil of Pythagoras, 
^kred that the gods of Greece were not what, from 
^ poems of Homer, we might suppose them to be— 
rsonal beings, endowed with superhuman powers. 
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but liable to many of tbe passions and frailties 
human nature. He maintained that these gods 
really the Wind, the Water, the Earth, the Siin,‘j 
Fire, and the Stars. Not long after his time, aiioth 
philosopher, Empedokles, holding that the whole 
nature consisted in the mixture and separation of 
four elements, declared that Zeus was the element 
Fire, Here the element of Air, Aidoneus or Pk 
the element of Earth, and Nestis the element 
Water. In fact, whatever the free thiiikei's 
Greece discove^’ed successively as the first priiicip! 
of Being and Thought, whether the air of Anaximeni 
or the fire of Herakleitos, or the Nous or Mini 
Anaxagoras, was readily identified with Zeus and! 
other divine persons of Olympian mythology. 
trodoros,the contemporary of Anaxagoras, wonted 
further. While Anaxagoras would have been sat 
tied with looking upon Zeus as but another name 
his Nous, the highest intellect, the mover, tbe i 
poser, th6 governor of all things, Metrodorus resol' 
not only the persons of Zeus, Here, and Athene,! 
likewise those of human kings and heroes—si 
as Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hektor—into vari 
combinations and physical agencies, and treated 
adventures ascribed to them as natural facts hid^ 
under a thin veil of allegory.^ 

Sokrates, it is well known, looked upon siiek 
tempts at explaining® all fables allegorically as 
arduous and unprofitable: yet he, too, as ''vcH 
Plato, pointed frequently to what they calleol 
hypdnoia^ the under-current, or if I may say so, 
under-meaning of ancient mythology. 

* Cf. Plutarch, QiKxst, Roman. Ixxvii. 
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Alistotle speaks more explicitly:— 

‘ It has been handed down/ he says, ‘ by early am 
y ancient people, and left to those who came after 
the form of myths, that these (the first principle 
tlie world) are the gods, and that the divine em 
ces the whole of nature. The rest has been adde( 
tliically, in order to persuade the many, and h 
er to be used in support of laws and other interests 
as they say that the gods have a human form, an< 
,t they are like to some of the other living beings 
1 other things consequent on this, and similar b 
at has been said. If one separated out of thes< 
les, and took only that first point, viz, that thej 
ieved the first essences to be gods, one would thinl 
it it had been divinely said, and that while even 
; and every philosophy was probably invented eve: 
many times and lost again, these opinions had 
e fragments of them, been preserved until now 
far only is the opinion of our fathers, and that re- 
ved from our first ancestors, clear to us.’. 

I have quoted the opinions of these Greek philoso- 
to which many more might have been added, 
blj in order to show how many of the mosi 
^tinguished minds of ancient Greece agreed in 
Islanding an interpretation, whether physical oi 
'f'^physical, of Greek mythology, partly in order b 
'^'’fy those classical scholars, who, forgetful of thei: 
classics, forgetful of their own Plato and Aristotle 
to imagine that the idea of seeing in the gods anc 
of Greece anything beyond what they appear t( 
the songs of Homer, was a’mere fancy and inven- 
^ of the students of Comparative Mythology. 

There were, no doubt, Greeks, and emineni 
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Greeks too, who took the legends of their godssj 
heroes in their literal sense# But what do these a 
of Homer and Hesiod? Xenophanes, the conies 
porary of Pythagoras, holds Homer and Hesiods 
sponsible for the popular superstitions of Gm 
In this he agrees with ‘Herodotus, when he dect 
that these two poets made the theogony fori 
Greeks, and gave to the gods their names, andi 
signed to them their honours and their arts, ai 
described their appearances. But he then contlni 
in a very djfiPerent strain from the pious historiai 
^ Homer,’ he says,^ ^ and Hesiod ascribed to the go 
whatever is disgraceful and scandalous among mi 
yea, they declared .that the gods had coniiniti 
nearly all unlawful acts, such as theft, adultery, a 
fraud.’ ‘Men seem to have created their gods,a 
to have given to them their own mind, voice, a 
figure. The Ethiopians made their gods black a 

* Her. ii. 63, oZrot Sc ciVt ol iroiiicravres deoyopirjy xoi'’ 

d€o7ai rhs i'lTtovvfxlas Ka\ rifxds rt nai SieKovres, Kali 

avruv <n]p.T]vavT€s. 

^ Tldvra 6foh h.viB'r)Kav*’Ofir\p6s 6’ ‘HcrfooiJs t€ 

Scrca Trap’ dvdpdoiroiai ovfl^ca Ka\ rp6yos iffrlv. 
us 7r\€7(rT’ ^(pOty^avro dewy ddf/xlcrTia ^pya, 

K\4nT€iy (xoLX^vfiv tc koX dW'f}\ovs cnraTevcty. 

Sext. Emp. adr. Math, 1,289; ix* 

SoK^ov(Ti Beoifs yeyeyrjaBai 
r^y a<p€r€p7jy t ai(rdrt(riy (p(ayi]v tc ^ifxas 're.— 

^AAX’ efroi 7’ jScJcs X^ovres 

fj ypdif/ai x^tpe(r(ri Kal ^pycc re\€7v &irfp &ySp€f, 

Kat K€ dfcoy iS4as ^ypacpoy koI crco/Aar’ iiroiow 
roiavd' 6l6y Trcp KavTol d4fxas fTxoy 6p.o7ov, 

Xnvot p.4y & XirTtoiffiy jBcJcs 5^ re ^ouarly bfioXa. 

f- Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 

*ny (pTiaiy 'E€vo(pdyr)5' 'AiSiottcs t€ p4\avai ffifiovs re, 
fiobs Kcd y\avKovs* —Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. p. 711» 
Philosophise, ed. Ritter et Preller, cap. iii. 
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^nosed; the Thracians red-haired and blue-eyed.’ 
is was spoken about 500 b.c. Herakleitos, about 
) B.C., one of the boldest thinkers of ancient 
jcce, declared that Homer deserved to be ejected 
m public assemblies and flogged; and a story is 
1 that Pythagoras (about 540 b.c.) saw the soul of 
|mer in Hades, hanging on a tree and surrounded 
[serpents, as a punishment for what he had said 
the gods. And what can be stronger than the 
idemnation passed on Homer by Plato ? I shall 
td an extract from the ^ Eepubli,^,’ fi^orn the ex- 
lent translation lately published by Professor 
vett:— 

‘But what fault do you fiAd with Homer and 
siod, and the other great story-tellers of man- 
id?’ 

‘A fault which is most serious,’ I said: Hhe 
h of telling a lie, and a bad lie.’ 

‘ But when is this fault committed ? ’ 

‘Whenever an erroneous representation is made 
he nature of gods and heroes—like the drawing 
^ limner which has not the shadow of a likeness 
die truth.’ 

‘ Yes,” he said, “ that sort of thing is certainly 

V blameable; but what are the stories which you 
111 ? ” 

First of all,” I said, “ there was that greatest 
lies in high places, which the poet told about 
and which was an immoral lie too—T mean 
•t Hesiod says that TJranos did, and what Kronos 
e him. The fact is that the doings of Kronos, 
e sufferings which his son inflicted upon him, 
they were true, ought not to be lightly told 
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to young and simple persons; if possible, they k 
better be buried in silence. But if there is an ab 
lute necessity for their mention, a very few m\<^ 
hear them in a mystery, and then let them sacrili 
not a common (Eleusinian) pig, but some lui^^e a 
unprocurable victim; this would have the effect 
very greatly reducing the number of the hearers." 

«Why, yes,” said he, these stories are c 
tainly objectionable.” 

^ ‘‘ Yes, Adeimantos, they are stories not to 
naiTated in* our'State ; the young man should not 
told that in committing the worst of crimes ho is 
from doing anything outrageous, and that lie i 
chastise his father when he does wrong in any m 
ner that he likes, and in this will only be follow 
the example of the first and greatest of the gods. 

^ I quite agree with you,” he said; in 
opinion those stories are not jit to he repmted.'^ 

‘ Neither, if we mean our future guardian 
regard tlie habit of quarrelling as dishonour; 
should anything be said of the wars in heaven, 
of the plots and fightings of the gods against 
another, which are quite untrue. Far be it froi 
to tell them of the battles of the giants, and enii 
der them on garments ; or of all the innuinei 
other quarrels of gods and heroes with their fri 
and relations. If they would only believe 
would tell them that ^^arrelling is unholy, and 
never up to this time has there been any 
between citizens; this is what old men and 
women should begin by telling children, and 
same when they grow up. And these are the sc 
fictions which the poets should be required to 
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;e. But the narrative of Hephaestos binding Here 
mother, or how on another occasion, Zeus sent 
[1 flying for taking her part when she was being 
—such tales must not be admitted in our 
[te, whether they are supposed to have an allego- 
il meaning or not. For the young man cannot 
wliat is allegorical and what is literal, and any- 
that he receives into his mind at that age is 
t to become indelible and unalterable ; and there¬ 
to the tales which they first hear should be models 
virtuous thoughts.” ’ , 

To those who look upon mythology as an ancient 
m of religion, such freedom of language as is here 
<1 by Xenophanes and Plato,^must seem startling. 
ihii Iliad were really the Bible of the Greeks, as it 
' not unfrequcntly been called, such violent iiivec- 
would have been impossible. For let us bear in 
nd tliat Xenophanes, though he boldly denied the 
stcnce of all the mythological deities, and declared 
belief in One God, ‘ neither in form nor in 
light like unto mortals/ ' was not therefore con- 
fTed a heretic. He never suffered for uttering his 
icst convictions: on the contrary, as far as we 
JW, he was honoured by the people among whom 
lived and taught. Nor was Plato ever punished 
iiccount of his unbelief, and though he, as well as 
inaster, Sokrates, became obnoxious to the domi- 
d party at Athens, this was due to political far 
than to theological motives. At all events, 
do, the pupil, the friend, th(s apologist of Sokrates, 

Eh $fht iv re 0fo7<Ti Kal iLv9pJ)Troi<ri fi4yi(rro^f 
o5 ri Zifjias 6trrjrot(ri biioUos ov5i y6rifxa, 

Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 601, c. 
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was allowed to teach, at Athens to the end of hi 
and few men commanded greater respect in th( 
ranks of Greek society. 

But, although mythology was not religion i 
sense of the word, and although the Iliad ceri 
never enjoyed among Greeks the authority eitl 
the Bible, or even of the Veda among the Brali 
or the Zend Avesta among the Parsis, yet I 
not deny altogether that in a certain sens 
mythology of the Greeks belonged to their rel 
We must only he on our guard, here as every 
else, against the misleading influence of wordsc 
word Beligion has, like most words, had its hii 
it has grown and ch&nged with each century, 
cannot, therefore, have meant with the Green 
Brahmans what it means with us. Religions 
sometimes been divided into national or tmdl 
as distinguished from individual or statutable re 
The former are, like languages, home-grown, a 
thonic, without an historical beginning, gei 
without any recognised founder, or even an 
rised code; the latter have been founded by his 
persons, generally in antagonism to tradition! 
terns, and they always rest on the authorit 
written code. I do not consider this division j 
usefuP for a scientific study of religion, beca 
many cases it is extremely difficult, and som 
impossible, to draw a Sharp line of demarcatic 
to determine whether a given religion should ■ 
sidered as the work o€ one man, or as the coi 
work of those who came before him, who live 
him, nay, even of those who came after hm 
' See Introduction to tJie Science of Religion^ p. 139. 
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r j)reseiit purpose, however, for showing at once 
e salient difference between what the Greeks and 
lat we ourselves should mean by Religion, this 
risioii is very serviceable. The Greek religion was 
arlj a national and traditional religion, and, as 
jh, it shared both the advantages and disadvan- 
res of this form of religious belief; the Christian 
igion is an historical and, to a great extent, an 
lividual religion, and it possesses the advantage of 
authorised code and of a settled system of faith, 
t it not be supposed, however, thi^t between tradi- 
•nal and individual religions the advantages are all 
one, the disadvantages on the other side. As 
ig as the immemorial religions of the different 
inches of the human race remained in their natural 
he, and were not pressed into the service of politi- 
partics or an ambitious priesthood, they certainly 
owed great freedom of thought and a healthy growth 
real piety, and they were seldom disgraced by an 
tolerant or persecuting spirit. They were generally 
lier honestly believed, or, as wo have just seen, 
nestly attacked, and a high tone of intellectual 
Tality was preserved, untainted by hypocrisy, 
uivocation, or unreasoning dogmatism. The mar- 
lloiis development of philosophy in Greece, particu- 
■^y in ancient Greece, was chietly due, I believe, to 
‘ absence of an established religion and of a too in- 
ential priesthood ; and it is impossible to overrate 
^ blessing which the fresh, pure, invigorating, and 
'Vating air of that ancient ^Greek philosophy has 
^ferred on all ages, not excepting our own. I 
'^^Ider at the thought of what the world would 
been without Plato and Aristotle, and I tremble 
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at the idea that the youth of the future shoul 
be deprived of the teaching and the exam] 
these true prophets of the absolute freed( 
thought. Unfortunately, we know but little 
earliest fathers of Greek philosophy; we ha- 
fragments, and those not always trustworth 
easily intelligible, of what they taught on the h 
questions that can stir the heart of man. W( 
been accustomed to call the oracular sayings c 
like Thales, Pj^thagoras, Xenophanes, or Heral 
philosophy, »but ,there was in them as much ( 
gion as in the songs of Homer and Hesiod, i 
and Hesiod were great powers, but their j)oem 
not the only feeders 'of the religious life of G 
The stream of ancient wisdom and philosophy 
parallel with the stream of legend and poetrj 
both were meant to support the religious cravi 
the soul. We have only to attend without pre 
to the utterances of these ancient prophets, s 
Xenophanes and Herakleitos, in order to co 
ourselves that these men spoke with authority 
people,' that they considered themselves the 
of Homer and Hesiod, nay, their betters, and 
way fettered by the popular legends about go 
goddesses. While modern religions assume in 
ral a hostile attitude towards philosophy, anciei 
gions have either included philosophy as an ii 
part, or they have at least tolerated its gvo 
the very precincts of their temples. 

* Empedokles, Carmina, cv. 411 {^Fragm, Philos, Grtc 

p. 12):— 

a> oTSa fxly oltv 5t’ a\7j0tlrj Trciph jxltQois 

ots pid\a 5’ dpyaXirj yt rtTUKrat 

dySpdo’i KUi iir] <pp4ya ‘wlorios 
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After we have thus seen what limitations we must 
jace on the meaning of the word Eeligion, if we call 
ytholo^y the religion of the ancient world, we may 
)w advance another step. 

We have glanced at the principal interpretations 
liioh have been proposed by the ancients them- 
Ivos of the original purpose and meaning of mytho- 
But there is one question which none, either 
tlie ancient or of the modern inteiq)reters of 
ivthology, has answered, or even asked, and on 
liich, nevertheless, the whole problem of mythology 
‘fills to turn. If mythology is history changed 
[to fable, why was it so changed ? If it is fable 
‘presented as history, why were such fables in¬ 
cited ? If it contains precepts of moral philosophy, 
hence their immoral disguise ? If it is a picture 
' the great forms and forces of nature, the same 

t iestion still returns, why were these forms and 
rces represented as heroes and heroines, as nymphs 
^d shepherds, as gods and goddesses ? It is easy 
bough to call the sun a god, or the dawn a goddess, 
her these predicates have once been framed. But 
ow were these predicates framed ? How did people 
ome to know of gods and goddesses, heroes and 
ymphs, and what meaning did they originally coll¬ 
ect with these terms ? In fact, the real question 
hich a philosophy of mythology has to answer is 
ds—Is the whole of mythology an invention, the 
^ficiful poetry of a Homer or Hesiod, or is it a 
rowth? Or, to speak more definitely, Was mythology 
^lere accident, or was it inevitable? Was it only a 
step, or was it a step that could not have been 
h out in the historical progress of the human mind? 
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The study of the history of language, whid 
only a part of the study of the history of thoujli, 
has enabled us to give a decisive answer to tk, 
question. Mythology is inevitable, it is natural,!; 
is an inhei’ent necessity of language, if we recogd 
in lauffuasre the outward form and manifestation ^ 
thought: it is, in fact, the dark shadow which lai,. 
guage throws on thought, and which can never dii. 
appear till language becomes altogether commeiisi:. 
rate with thought, which it never will. Mythology 
no doubt, breaks out more fiercely during the eaili 
periods of the history of human thought, buti: 
never disappears altogether. Depend upon it, tkr^ 
is mythology now as j!:here was in the time of Homer, 
only we do not perceive it, because we ourselves Im 
in the very shadow of it, and because we all shrinl 
from the full meridian light of truth. We arereadj 
enough to see that if the ancients called their kin? 
and heroes ^Lo^eveh, sprung of Zeus, that expression 
intended originally to convey the highest praise 
man can bestow on man, was apt to lapse into myth 
logy. We easily perceive how such a conceptioi 
compatible in its origin with the highest reverem 
for the gods, led almost inevitably to the growth 
fables, which transferred to divine beings the iD< 
dents of human paternity and sonship. But we a 
not so ready to see that it is our fate, too, to 
in allegories which illustrate things intellectual 
visions exhibited to the fancy. In our religion, t 
the conceptions of paternity and sonship have ’ 
always been free fromVll that is human, nor are 
always aware that nearly every note that belongs 
human paternity and sonship must be taken on! 
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bese terms, before they can be pronounced sale 
gainst mythological infection. Papal decisions on 
mmaculate conception are of no avail against that 
lythology. The mind must become immaculate and 
ise superior to itself ; or it must close its eyes and 
but its lips in the presence of the Divine. 

If then wo want to understand mythology, in the 
rdinary and restricted sense of the word, we must 
iscover the larger circle of mental phenomena to 
fliich it belongs. Greek mythology is but a small 
Bgment of mythology; the religion^ mythologies of 
11 the races of mankind are again but a small seg- 
lent of mythology. Mythology, in the highest 
nise, is the power exercised by language on thought 
1 every possible sphere of mental activity; and I 
0 not hesitate to call the whole history of philo- 
)phy, from Thales down to Hegel, an uninterrupted 
Eittle against mythology, a constant protest of 
lought against language. This will require some 
^planation. 

Ever since the time of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
I who have seriously grappled with the highest 
oblems of the Science of Language, have come 
the conviction that thought and language are inse- 
•^ble, that language is as impossible without thought 
thought is without language ; that they stand to 
■ch other somewhat like soul and body, like power 
function, like substance and form. The objec- 
which have been raised against this view arise 
'^^Tally from a mere misunderstanding. If we speak 
^^iiguage as the outward realisation of thought, we 
‘ ^ot mean language as deposited in a dictionary, 
®tetched in a grammar, we mean language as an 
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act, language as being spoken, language as 
and dying wiib every word that is uttered. 
might perhaps call this speech, as distinguished froj 
language. 

Secondly, though if we speak of language, 
mean chiefly phonetic articulate language, we do u 
exclude the less perfect symbols of thought, suclia> 
gestures, signs, or pictures. They, too, are laiiguae^ 
in a certain sense, and they must be included is 
language before we are justified in saying that di>- 
cursive thought, can be realised in language onk, 
One instance will make this clear. We hold tlm' 
we cannot think without language. But can we iv 
count without language? We certainly can. IV 
can form the conception of three without any spoke 
word, by simply holding up three fingers. In tlit 
same manner, the hand might stand for five, totl 
hands for ten, hands and feet for twenty.^ This| 
how people who possessed no organs of speech 
speak; this is how the deaf and dumb do speat 
Three fingers are as good as three strokes, tlire 
strokes are as good as three clicks of the 
three clicks of the tongue are as good as the sou® 
three, or trois, or drei, or shalosh in Hebrew, or 
in Chinese. All these are signs, more or less p 
feet, but being signs, they fall under the category ^ 
language; and all we maintain is, that 
some kind of sign, discursive thought is impossi^l 
and that in that sense, language, or Xoyosy is ^ 
only possible realisation of human thought. 

Another very common misunderstanding is 

^ Daily Life aixd Origin qf the Tasmanians, by J. 

1670, p. 143. 
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;nple imagine that, if it be impossible to think, 
:cept in language, language and thought must be 
le and the same thing. But a true philosophy of 
iiguage leads to the very opposite result. Every 
lilosopher would say that matter cannot exist 
ithout form, nor form without matter, but no phi- 
sopher would say that therefore it is impossible to 
gtinguish between form and matter. In the same 
ay, though we maintain that thought cannot exist 
ithout language nor language without thought, we 
) distinguish between thought an^ language, be- 
reen the inward and the outward Xdyoy, between 
io substance and the form. Nay, we go a step 
jyond. We admit that language necessarily re- 
its on thought, and we see in this reaction, in this 
fraction of the rays of language, the real solution 
the old riddle of mythology. 

You will now see why these somewhat abstruse 
sqnisitions were necessary for our immediate pur- 
and I can promise those who have hitherto 
llowed me on this rather barren and rugged track, 
lat they will now be able to rest, and command, 
the point of view which we have reached, the 
panorama of the mythology of the human 
ind. 

^Ye saw just now that the names of numbers may 
*^st easily be replaced by signs. Numbers are 
^ple analytical conceptions, and for that very 
28011 they are not liable to mythology: name and 
'^ception being here comm^surate, no misunder- 
^nding is possible. But as soon as we leave this 
partnient of thought, mythology begins. I shall 
^ V at least one example to show how mythology 
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not only pervades the sphere of religion or religio^il 
tradition, but infects more or less the whole realj 
of thought. 

When man wished for the first time to grasp an: 
express a distinction between the body, and som^ 
thing else within him distinct from the body, a: 
easy name that suggested itseK was breath, TL 
breath seemed something immaterial and almi; 
invisible, and it was connected with the life tk; 
pervaded the body, for as soon as the breath ceas^i 
the life ofi th(^ body became extinct. Hence it: 
Greek name which originally meant breaiL 

* The word is clearly connected in Greek with wbi:; 
meant originally blowing, and waa used either in the sense of o«.. 
ing by blowing, or breathing by blowing. In the former acctp- 
tion it produced ypOxos, coldness; if/vxpds, cold; \pvxdoj, I cool; 
the latter 'pvx'ht breath, then life, then soul. So far the pro 
Greek growth of words derived from is clear. But 
is difficult. It seems to point to a root sj)u, meaning to blow out, 
spit; Lat. gpiiOf and spuiruif foam; Goth. sj)eiva?i ; Gr. tttuw, suppx^ 
to stand for <twivw. Hesychius mentions ipi^rci^irTvct, 

iTTutA.oi'. (Vottf Mym. Forsch, 1:^0, 356.) Curtius connects this r.xi 
with Gr. <pv, in (pvcra, blowing, bellows, <pv(rdu}, to blow, 
snort, TTOiH^ua-o-w, to blow, and with Lat. (i. e. spoisare). ^ 

E. B. Tylor, ‘ The Religion of Savages,’ Fortnightly Eevw’^) 1"^ 
p. 73. Phupphuaa is a Sanskrit name for lungs, 

Stahl, who rejected the division of life and mind adopted 
Bacon, and returned to the Aristotelian doctrine, falls bad: '' 
Plato’s etymology of ^ from (pluriv 

400 B. In a passage of his Theoria Medica Vera (Halx, 1-*^ 
pointed out to me by Dr. Rolleston, Stahl says* Invenio in 
graeco antiquiore post alios, et Budaeum imprimis, iterum iteniu^ 
reviso, nomenclaturam nimis quam fugitive allegatam; 
poetice, pro tf/vxh- Incidit animo suspicari, an non verum prt®' 
nomen animac antiquissimis Graecis fuerit hoc <pv(rdxVf qnasi 

e cuius vocis pronunciations deflectente, uti vere famili^ 
solet vocalium, inprimis sub accentibus, fugitiva enunciation^^ 
sim natumsit 4>w<r-x6 denique ad faciliorem pronunciah^ 

in locum (pcrvxhf Quam suspicionem fovere mihi videtor 

quod vocabuli tl^vxvs, pro anima, bulla idonea analogia in 
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r:is chosen to express at first the principle of life, 
B distinguished from the decaying body, afterwards 
be incorporeal, the immaterial, the undecaying, the 
!imortal part of man—his soul, his mind, his Seif. 
Jl this was very natural. When a person dies, we 
x* say that he has given up the ghost, and ghost, 
)(), meant originally spirit, and spirit meant breath. 

A very instructive analogous case is quoted by 
[r. E. B. Tylor from a compendium of the theology 
f the Indians of Nicaragua, the record of question 
[id answer in an inquest held by Eiather Francisco 
f Bobadilla in the early days of the Spanish con- 
iiest. Asked, among other things, concerning death, 
ic Indians said : ‘ Those who die in their houses go 
tiderground, but those who are killed in war go to 
>rve the gods {teotes). When men die, there comes 
|rtli from their mouth something which resembles 
Iverson, and is called julio (Aztec yuli, “ to live ”). 
^is being is like a person, but does not die, and the 
rpse remains here.’ The Spanish ecclesiastics in¬ 
ured whether those who go on high keep the same 
features, and limbs as here below; to whicli 
^ Indians answered, ^ No, there is only the heart.’ 

said the Spaniards, ‘ as the hearts are torn 
^ (they meant in the case of warriors who fell 
^othe hands of the enemy), ‘what happens then? ’ 
I’eupon the Indians replied: ‘It is not precisely 
^ heart, but that which is in them, and makes 
live, and which quits the body when they die; ’ 
again they said, ‘It is net their heart which 

^^^currat; nam quae a ducitnr, cnin vems huius et direc- 

notorie sit refrigero, indirectns autem magis, spiro, 
haec ad animam puto.* (P. 44.) 
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"oes up on highy but that which makes them 
that is, the breath coming out from their mouti 
which is called juUo.^ ^ Then/ asked the Spaniard 
‘ does this heart, julio or soul, die with the body! 

‘ When the deceased has lived well/ replied tl 
Indians, ‘ the julio goes up on high with our god; 
but when he has lived ill, the julio perishes witlitl 
body, and there is an end of it/ 

The Greeks expressed the same idea by sayi^ 
that the '^^rvxn ^ad left the body,' had fled tlirow 
the mouth, *or e>en through a bleeding wound,^ ai 
had gone into Hades, which meant literally no 
than the place of the Invisible Thattt 

breath had become** invisible was matter of fait 
that it had gone to the house of Hades, was mytli| 
logy springing spontaneously from the fertile soil(| 

language. I 

The primitive mythology was by no means nect^i 
sarily religious. In the very case which we 
chosen, philosophical mythology sprang up byj|: 
side of religious mythology. The religious ni}t; 
logy consisted in speaking of the spirits of tbe 
parted as ghosts, as mere breath and air, a>s flutteru 
about the gates of Hades, or ferried across tbe t] 
in the boat of Charon.^ 

* &vSphs 5^ w(£\n/ ot/re \€X<Tr^y 

otfff 6,p K€U i/J.€l\p€rai ZpKOS 6S6vTO)y. ^ 

2 Slit 5* imtpa. &<pv(T(r€y 

dpcCcras’ ^vxh 5^ /car* ovra^Jiiv^v 

HatrvT i‘ir€iyopi4vij.^ ^ gjj, 

8 i Xer frustra compressa manu effugit imago, 

Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 

Virg. 1 
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The philosophical mythology, however,that sprang 
m this name was much more important. Wo saw 
,t Psyche, meaning originally the breathing of the 
ly, was gradually used in the sense of vital breath, 
I as something independent of the body; and that 
ast, when it had assumed the meaning of the im- 
rtal part of man, it retained that character of 
lething independent of the body, thus giving rist; 
tile conception of a soul, not only as a being with- 
i a bod}’’, but in its very na.ture opposed to body, 
soon as that opposition had been established in 
^uage and thought, philosophy began its work in 
er to explain how two such heterogeneous powers 
lid act on each other—how the soul could influ- 
ie the body,^ and how the body could determine 
I soul. Spiritualistic and materialistic systems of 
flosophy arose, and all this in order to remove a 
f-created difficulty, in order to join together again 
at language had severed, the living body and 
> hvmg soul. The question whether there is a soul 
spirit, whether there is in man something different 
m the^ mere body, is not at all affected by this 
'ological phraseology. We certainly can dis- 
Snish between body and soul, but as long as we 
P Within the limits of human knowledge, we have 
•■‘ght to speak of the living soul as a breath, or of 
s and ghosts as fluttering about like birds or 
f es. The poet of the nineteenth century says :— 

‘ The spirit does but mean the breath, 

I know no more.’ 

J the same thought was expressed by Cicero two 
and years ago : ‘ Whether the soul is air or fire. 
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I do not know.’ As men, we only know of emboi]., 
spirits, however ethereal their bodies may be ca. 
ceived to be, but of spirits, separate from body 
out form or frame, we know as little as we know • 
thought without language, or of the Dawn as; 
goddess, or of the Night as the mother of the Day, 

Though breath, or spirit, or ghost are the iii v 
eommon names that were assigned through the nietu- 
phorical nature of language to the vital, and afte- 
wards to the intellectual, principle in man, they wer; 
by no means the only possible names. We spei 
for instance, of the shades of the departed, wbi’: 
meant originally their shadows. Those who te 
introduced this expression—and we find it in tl 
most distant parts of the world ^—evidently took tl 
shadow as the nearest approach to what they wish 
to express ; something that should be incorporeii 
yet closely connected with the body. The Gro: 
HtSwXoi/, too, is not much more than the shadow 
while the Tjatin manes meant probably in the bcgi' 
ning no more than the Little Ones, the Small Folk 
But the curious part, as showing again the inflneiK 
of language on thought, an influence more powont 
even than the evidence of the senses, is this, that 
pie who speak of the life or soul as the shadow of 
body, have brought themselves to believe that a 
body casts no shadow, because the shadow has d 
parted from it; that it becomes, in fact, a kind 
Peter Schlemihl.^ 

• 

* See E. B. Tylor, Fortnightly Reviewt 1866, p. 74. 

^ In-munis^ originally * not small,* came to mean cnoU^^'^ 
monstrous.— See Preller, Rdmische Mythologies p. 72 seq. 

• Unkvlunliulu; or the Tradition of Creation as existing 
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Lot US now return to mytliology in the narrower 
nse of the word. One of the earliest objects that 
)uld strike and stir the mind of man and for which 
or a name would soon be wanted is surely the 
III. It is very hard for ns to realise the feelings 
itli which the first dwellers on the earth looked 
)on the sun, or to understand fully what they 
eaut by a morning prayer, or a morning sacrifice. 

I irhajis there are few people here present who 
VO watched a sunrise more than once or twice in 
♦‘ir lives; few people who have ever^known the 
no meaning of a morning prayer, or a morning 
erifice. Bat think of man at the very dawn of 
no: forget for a moment, if you can, after having 
|a<l the fascinating pages of Mr. Darwin, forget 
liat man is supposed to have been before he was 
nil; forget it, because it does not concern us here 
liollierhis bodily form and frame were developed 
for all in the mind of a Creator, or gradually in 
10 creation itself, which from the first monad or 
‘otoplasm to the last of the primates, or man, is 
I suppose, to be looked on as altogether cause¬ 
rs lueaningless, purposeless; think of him only as 
(and man means the thinker), with his mind yet 
‘iig fallow, though full of germs—germs of which 
liold as strongly as ever no trace has ever, no trace 
ever, be discovered anywhere but in man ; think 
Ike Sun awakening the eyes of man from sleep, 
^ bis mind from slumber! Was not the Sunrise 
Mm the first wonder, the first beginning of all 
Miction, all thought, all philosophy ? was it not to 

^^azulu and other Tribes of South AfHca\ by the Rev. J. Cal- 
iLD. Natal, 1868. Partl.p. 91. 

IV. 


N 
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him the first revelation, the first be^'inning of a’l 
thought, of all religion ? To us that wonder of wondir^ 
has ceased to exist, and few men now would eTe> 
venture to speak of the sun as Sir John Herschel hJ 
spoken, calling him ‘the Almoner of the Ahiiiglit\j 
the delegated dispenser to us of light and warmttj 
as well as the centre of attraction, and as suclj,tljr 
immediate source of all our comforts, and, indeed, i.i; 
the very possibility of our existence on earth.’ ^ 
Man is a creature of habit, and Avherever we car 
watch him, we find that before a few geiieratioii 
have passed, he has lost the power of admiring wliati 
regular, and that he can see signs and wonders onl 
in what is irregular. JFew nations only have presem 
in their ancient poetry some remnants of the natar 
awe with which the earliest dwellers on the earth sa 
that brilliant being slowly rising from out the (hr 
ness of the night, raising itself by its own 
higher and higher, till it stood triuyipliant on t 
arch of heaven, and then descended and sank do 
in its fiery glory into the dark abyss of the heavi 
and hissing sea. In the hymns of the Veda the p 
still wonders whether the sun will rise again; 
asks how he can climb the vault of heaven ? why 
does not fall back ? why there is no dust on his pa 
And when the rays of the morning rouse him f 
sleep and call him back to new life; when he sees 
sun, as he says, stretching out his golden am^ 
bless the world and rescue it from the terrors 
darkness, he exclaims, ‘Arise, our life, our sphh 
come back! the dari:ness is gone, the ligla^' 
proaches ! ^ 

* See J. Samnelson, Views of the Deityt Traditional ^ 
tific, p. 144. WiHiams and Norgate, 1871. 
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For so prominent an object in the primeval pic- 
jj-e-frallery of the human mind, a sign or a name 
bst*^bave been wanted at a very early period. But 
iw was this to be achieved? As a mere sign, a 
rcle would have been sufficient, such as we find in 
e hieroglyphics of Egypt, in the graphic system of 
liiia, or even in our own astronomical tables. If 
cli a sign was fixed upon, we have a beginning of 
lo-uage in the widest sense of the word, for we have 
}iight the Sun under the general concept of round- 
ss, and we have found a sign for this concept which 
made up of a large number of single sensuous im- 
?ssions. With such definite signs mythology has 
;le chance; yet the mere fa'ct that the sun was 
(resented as a circle would favour the idea that 


‘ sun was round ; or, as ancient people, who had 
adjective as yet for round or rotundus,^ would say, 
tthe sun was a wheel, a rota. If, on the con- 
ly, the round sign reminded the people of an eye, 
u the sign of the sun would soon become the eye 
lieaven, and germs of mythology would spring up 
u from the barren soil of such hieroglyphic lan- 


But now, suppose that a real name was wanted 
the sun, how could that be achieved? 

It has already been implied that the Aborigines of Tasmania 
ac(|uired very limited powers of abstraction or generalisation, 
possessed no words representing abstract ideas; for each variety 
l^m-troe and wattle-tree, &c., c^c., they had a name, but they had 
^uivalent for the expression, “ a tree ; ” neither could they ex¬ 
's abstract qualities, such as hard, soft, warm, cold, long, short, 
&c.; for “hard” they would say “like a stone ; ” for “tall” 
^ould say “long legs,” &c.; for “round” they said “like a 
' “like the moon,” and so on, usually suiting the action to the 
F) and confirming by some sign the meaning to be understood.’— 
^n, Vocabulary of the Dialects of some of the Abomginal Tribes 
¥^'nania, p. 84. Hobart Town, L866. 


N 2 
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We know that all words are derived from root; 
that these roots express general concepts, and 
with few exceptions, every name is founded on 3 
general concept under which the object that 
be named can be ranged. How these roots camet 
be, is a question into which we need not enters: 
present. Their origin and growth form a problem 0: 
psychology rather than of philology, and each sciene 
must keep within its proper bounds. If a name wi; 
wanted for snow, the early framers of languaj' 
singled out onq of the general predicates of snow, 
its whiteness, its coldness, or its liquidity, and called 
the snow the white, the cold, or the liquid, by Tneari 
of roots conveying the general idea of whitene;? 
coldness, or liquidity. Not only Nix, nivis, k; 
Niobe^ too, was a name of the snow, and meant tb 

* If Signor Ascoli blames me for deriving Nwhe with other nac' 
for snow from the root snu, instead of from the root snigliy this 
only be due to an oversight. I am responsible for the derivation r 
Niobe, and for the admission of a secondary root anyu or ;2y?/,an(i«j 
tar I may possibly bo wrong. But Signor Ascoli ought to h;o' 
known that the derivation of Gothic sndw-Sy Old Higli- German, 
or g?ie, gen. snerve-s, Lithuanian siuga-Sy Slav, mg eg, Hib. 
from the root snu, rests on the authority of Bopp 
8. V. snu ; see also Grimm, De^itsohe Gravi'inatik, ii. p. 700). h 
ought likewise to have known that in 1862 Professor Schweiz: 
Siedler, in his review of Botticher’s Aided (Kuhn’s Zaitschnf^X. 
479), had pointed out that snigh may be considered as a secondj^j 
root by the side of shV) and 57 ?^ (cf. (Tfxdco, o’ju.'^^co 5 xj/du, 

The real relation of mu to snigh had been explained as enr,,' 
as 1842 by Benfey, Wurzellcxicon, ii. p. 64; and Signor Ascoli W' 
no doubt aware of what Professor Curtins had written on the 
tion of m\gh to mu {Gimndzuge der Oidechisolien Etyviohg^e,Y‘^''[[ 
Signor Ascoli has certainly shown with greater minuteness than ^ 
predecessors that not onlytZend snizh and Lithuanian 
likewise Gothic maiv-Sy Greek yl<p€iy Latin nix, nlv-is, and niCr^ 
may be derived from migh ; but if from g/iigh, a secondary ^ 
volopment of tho root snu, we can arrive at yi(p-a, and at f 

hardly doubt that Niobe, a kind of Chione, belongs to the same 
liowever anomalous the derivation. 


•umiHiiiji.iiiiiiiiiijiiii IIII II III 
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leltiii"; the death of her beautiful children by the 
rrows of Apollon and Artemis represents the de¬ 
traction of winter by the rays of the sun. If the 
Liii itself was to be named, it might be called the 
rilliant, the awakener, the runner, the ruler, the 
itlicr, the giver of warmth, of fertility, of life, the 
corclier, the destroyer, the messenger of death, and 
iaiiy ether names; but there was no possibility of 
laming it, except by laying hold of one of its cliarac- 
eristic features, and expressing that feature by 
[iians of one of the conceptual or predicative roots. 

Let us trace the history of at least one of these 
lames. Before the Aryan nations separated, before 
here was a Latin, a Greek, op a Sanskrit language, 
here existed a root svar or sval^ which meant to 
)oain, to glitter, to warm. It exists in Greek, aiXas, 
ipleiidour ; asXT^vrjy moon; in Anglo-Saxon, as swelariy 
0 burn, to sweal; in modern German, schu-ul, op- 
)ressively hot. From it we have in Sanskrit the 
louii 6 'rar, meaning sometimes the sky, ■sometimes 
:ho sun; and exactly the same word has been preserved 
in Latin, as soZ; in Gothic as sauil; in Anglo-Saxon, 
Is sol, A secondary form of svar is the Sanskrit 
^ui'ya for svdrya, the sun, which is the same word as 
the Greek rjXio?. 

All these names were originally mere predicates; 
fbey meant, bright, brilliant, warm. But as soon as 
fhe name svar or surya was formed, it became, through 

irresistible influence of language, the name, not 
Ny of a living, but of a mal(^ being. Every noun in 
pnskrit must be either a masculine or a feminine 

the neuter gender was originally confined to the 
p^Jiunative case), and as suryas had been formed as a 
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masculine, language stamped it once for all as t 
sign of a male being, as much as if it had Idgoii t 
name of a warrior or a king. In other langua^ 
where the name for sun is a feminine, and the sun 
accordingly conceived as a woman, as a queen, ast 
bride of the moon, the whole mythology of the lo' 
making of the heavenly bodies is changed. 

You may say that all this shows, not so muclit 
influence of language on thought, as of thought 
language ; and that the sexual character of all woi 
reflects only, the ^peculiarities of a child’s mind, ^vlii 
can conceive of nothing except as living, as male 
female. If a child hurts itself against a chair, 
beats and scolds the chair. The chair is looked ii| 
not as but as he ; it is the naughty chair, quite 
much as a boy is a naughty boy. There is so 
truth in this, but it only serves to confirm the ri| 
view of the influence of language on thought; 
this tendency, though in its origin intentional, 2 
therefore the result of thought, became soon a n 
rule of tradition in language, and it then reacted 
the mind with irresistible power. As soon, in 
as suryas or rjXcos appears as a masculine, we are 
the very thick of mythology. We have not yet 
rived at Helios as a god—that is a much later sti 
of thought, which we might describe almost m 
words of Plato at the beginning of the seventh h 
of the ‘ Eepublic,’ ^ And after this, he will reason t 
the sun is he who gives the seasons and the yei 
and is the guardian of ^11 that is in the visible ^vo 
and in a certain way the cause of all things which 
and his fellows have been accustomed to beho 
We have not yet advanced so far, but we 1 ^ 
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ached at least the first germs of a myth. In the 
oiiieric hymn to Helios, Helios is not yet called an 
iiiiortal, but only kirLcUsXos aOavdroicn^ like unto iin- 
ortals, yet he is called the child of Euryphaessa, the 
n of Hyperion, the grandson of Uranos and Gava.^ 
All this is mythology; it is ancient language 
ling beyond its first intention. 

Nor is there much diflBculty in interpreting this 
yfh. Helios, the sun, is called the son of Hyperion, 
uietimes Hyperion himself. This name Hyperion 
derived from the preposition virsp. the*Latin super, 
lich means above. It is derived by means of the 
ffix which originally was not a patronymic, 
it simply expressed belonging' to. So if Helios was 
lied Hyperion, this simply meant he who dwells 
Hgh, and corresponds to Latin Summanus or 
[fcrior, or Excelsior, If, on the contrary, Helios 
called Hyperionides, this, too, which meant origi- 
Ilj no more than he who comes from, or belongs 
tliose who dwell on high,^ led to the myth that he 
IS the descendant of Hyperion; so that in this 
se, as in the case of Zeus Kronion, the son really 
1 to the conception of his father. Zeus Kronion 
ant originally no more than Zeus the eternal, the 
<lof ages, the ancient of days; but -icov becoming 
|ial as a patronymic sufiix, Kronion was supposed 

’ At the end of the hymn the poet says :— 

'jrp6<pp(i}y 8^ $lov BvjjL'{}p€' orra^e’ 
erh 5’ hplifjLfvos K\r;V« pL^pdirav yivos h.vhpuv 
fjfjLiOkOiUy uy ipya Bio\ $vriTOi<Tiv 

J would seem to imply that the poet looked -upon'Helios as a 
tod, almost as a hero, who had once lived on earth. 

Corssen, Ueber BtdigeT\in<jscndmge7iy Kuhn’s ZeiUohrifty iii. p. 
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to mean the son of Kronos. Kronos, the hither, 
created in order to accrmnt for the existence of tb 
name Kronion. If Hyperion is called the son.^ 
Euryphaessa, the wide-shining, this requires no com 
mentary ; for even at present a poet might say tliaj 
the sun is born of the wide-shining dawn. You 
the spontaneous generation of mythology with even 
new name that is formed. As not only the siiii, h 
also the moon and the dawn could be called dwelk 
on high, they, too, took the name of Hyperioniso 
Hyperionides; and hence Homer called Selene, tli 
Moon, and Eos, the Dawn, sisters of Helios, am 
daughters of Hyperion and Euryphaessa, the Dawi 
doing service twice,*'both as mother, Euryphaessa 
and as daughter, Eos. Nay, according to Homei 
Euryphaessa, the Dawn, is not only the wife, 
also the sister of Helios. All this is perfectly inul 
ligible, if we watch the growth of language an 
mythology; but it leads, of course, to the mos 
tragic catastrophes as soon as it is all taken m 
literal sense. 

Helios is called uKafias, the never-tiring; 
dspK^9^ the all-seeing ; cf)aS6cov, the shining; and als 
(poll3o9, the brilliant. This last epithet (polios k 
grown into an independent deity Phoebus, and it 
particularly known as a name of Apollon, Phoih 
Apollon; thus showing what is also known 
other sources that in Apollo, too, we have one of d 
many mythic disguises of the rising sun. 

So far all is clear, cbecause all the names 
we have to deal with are intelligible, or, at all event 
yield to the softest etymological pressure. But no 
if we hear the story of Phoibos Apollon falliug | 
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(re with Daphne, and Daphne praying to her 
other, the Earth, to save her from Phoibos; and if 
> read how either the earth received her in her lap, 
id then a laurel tree sprang up where she had dis- 
ipeared, or how she herself was changed into a 
lire! tree, what shall we think of this ? It is a mere 
oiy, it might be said, and why should there be any 
eaning in it? My answer is, because people do 
it tell such stories of their gods and heroes, unless 
ere is some sense in them. Besides, if Phoibos 
eaiis the sun, why should not Daphye have a mean- 
!ptoo? Before, therefore, we can decide whether 
le story of Phoibos and Daphne is a mere inven- 
)n, we must try to find out what can have been the 
eaning of the word Daphne. 

In Greek it means a laurel,^ and this would ex- 
ain the purely Greek legend that Daphne was 
langed into a laurel tree. But who was Daphne? 
ji order to answer this question, we must have 
course to etymology, or, in other words, ’ we must 
famine the history of the word. Etymology, as 
>a know, is no longer what it used to be; and 
lOugh there may still be a classical scholar hen^ 
>d there who crosses himself at the idea of a Greek 
Old being explained by a reference to Sanskrit, we 
durally look to Sanskrit as the master-key to many 
lock which no Greek key will open. Now Daphne, 

‘ I have shown, can be traced back to Sanskrit 
and Ah ana in Sanskrit means the dawn, 
s soon as we know this, eveijything becomes clear. 
^0 story of Phoibos and Daphne is no more than a 
^cription of what every one may see every day; 

^ See Selected Essaysj vol. i. p. 399, and Preface, p. xxxiv. 
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first, the appearance of the Dawn in the eastermt 
then the rising of the Sun as if hurrying after Hi 
bride, then the gradual fading away of the brii 
Dawn at the touch of the fiery rays of the sun,aQ 
at last her death or disappearance in the lap of H 
mother, the Earth. All this seems to me as clears 
daylight, and the only objection that could be raist 
against this reading of the ancient myth would o 
that we can prove that Ahana does not mean Da\^ 
and that Daphne cannot be traced back to Ahana, 
that Helio& doej; not mean the Sun. 

I know there is another objection, but it see: 
to me so groundless as hardly to deserv^e an answ 
Why, it is asked, should the ancient nations h 
told these endless stories about the Sun and i 
Dawn, and why should they have preserved tlieiu 
their mythology? We might as well ask why 
ancient nations should have invented so many ii 
gular verbs, and why they should have preser 
them in their grammar. A fact does not cease ti 
a fact, because we cannot at once explain it. As 
as our knowledge goes at present, we are justified 
stating that the Aryan nations preserved not c 
their grammatical structure, and a large portioi 
their dictionary, from the time which preceded t 
separation, but that they likewise retained the na 
of some of their deities, some legends about t 
gods, some popular sayings and proverbs, ant 
these, it may be, the seeds of parables, as pat 
their common Aryan |^eirloom. Their mytholo^ 
lore fills in fact a period in the history of Ai 
thought, half-way between the period of laug^ 
and the period of literature, and it is this disco 
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lich gives to mjtliologj its importance in the eyes 
the student of the most ancient history and psy- 
ology of mankind. 

And do not suppose that the Greeks, or the 
Indus, or the Aryan nations in general were the 
ly people who possessed such tales. Wherever we 
}k, in every part of the world, among uncivilised 
well as a civilised people, we find the same kind 
stories, the same traditions, the same myths. 

I shall give one story from the extreme North, 
lother from the extreme South. ^ 

Among the Esquimaux of Eepulse Bay, on the 
^^st side of Hudson’s Bay, on the Arctic Circle, 
j. John Eae picked up the following story :— 

^ Many years ago, a great Esquimaux Conqueror 
lined so much power that he was able to rise unto 
le heavens, taking with him on one occasion a 
eter, a very beautiful girl, and some fire. He added 
|nch fuel to the fire, and thus formed the Sun. For 
^me time he and his sister lived in great harmony, 
3 t after a time he became very cruel, and ill-treated 
is sister in many ways. She bore it at first with 
patience, until at last he threw fire at her, 
scorched one side of her face. This spoiling of 
beauty was beyond endurance; she therefore 
Lu away from him, and formed the Moon. Her 
'■other then began, and still continues to chase her; 
Qt although he sometimes got near, he has not yet 
^ortaken her, nor ever will. 

When it is New Moon, t]^e burnt side of the 
^ is towards us; at Full Moon it is the reverse.’ 
There are dialectic varieties in the Mythology of 
Esquimaux as of the Greeks and Hindus, and. 
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with a change of gender between Sun and Moonj' 
same story occurs among other tribes in the foil,,; 
ing form ;— 

^ There was a girl at a party, and some one u 
his love for her b}^ shaking her shoulders, after i 
manner of the country. She could not see who 
was in the dark hut, so she smeared her hands w 
soot, and when he came back she blackened 
cheek with her hand. When a light was broii 
she saw that it was her brother and fled. He 
after her, fi:>llo\yed her, and as she came to tte 
of the earth, he sprang out into the sky. Then 
became the sun, and he the moon, and this is 
the moon is always chasing the sun through 
heavens, and why the moon is sometimes dark a 
turns his blackened cheek towards the earth.’ ’ 

We now turn to the South, and here, anioin 
lowest of the low, among the Hottentots, wli 
despised even by their black neighbours, the 1 
we And the following gem of a fable, beaming 
mingled rays of religion and philosophy :— 

‘ The Moon, it is said, sent once an insect tc 
saying, Go thou to men, and tell them, As 
and dying live, so ye shall also die, and dying 
The insect started with the message, but whi 
his way, was overtaken by the hare, who £ 
On what errand art thou bound ? ” Tlie 
answered, I am sent by the Moon to men, 
them that as she dies and dying lives, the 
shall die and dying l^ve.” The hare said, A 
art an awkward runner, let me go (to ta 
message). With these words he ran off, and 
he reached men, he said, “ I am sent by the 
^ T/ie ChUdhood of the Woi'ldy by E. Clodd, p. 
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> tell you, As I (lie, and dyin^ perish, in the same 
lanner ye also shall die and come wholly to an end.” 
hen the hare returned to the Moon, and told her 
hat he had said to men. The Moon reproached 
iin angrily, saying, Barest thou tell the people a 
aiiig which I have not said ? ” With these words 
he took up a piece of wood, and struck him on the 
ose. Since that day the hare’s nose is slit.’ 

Of this story, too, there are various versions, and 
1 one of them the end is as follows:— 

‘The hare, having returned to ^the ,Moon, was 
nestioned as to the message delivered, and the Moon, 
laving heard the true state of the case, became sc 
tnigcd with him that she took>up a hatchet to split 
|is head; falling short, however, of that, the hatchet 
^11 upon the upper lip of the hare, and cut it se- 
jerely. Hence it is that we see the ‘^hare-lip.” The 
pro, being duly incensed at having received such 
katuient, raised his claws, and scratched the Moon’? 
fcce; and the dark parts which w^e now see on tin 
Qrface of the Moon are the scars which she receivec 
^ that occasion.’ ^ 

‘ lieynard the Fox in Sovtli Africa, or Ifottenfot FaUcs and Talc^ 
nv. H. I. Bleek, 1864, p. 69. Dr. Theopbilus Hahn, Die SpraoJh 
^ Fama, 1870, p. 69. As curious coincideTKje it may be men 
oned that in Sanskrit, too, the Moon is called aa^aiika, i.c 
the marks of a luirc,’ the black marks in the moon beinj 
for the likeness of the hare. Another coincidence is that th 
^Diaqua Hottentots will not touch hare’s flesh (see Sir James E 
^Jander’s Fxpeditioii of Discovery into the Interior of Africa^ vol.. 
because the hare deceived men, while the Jews abstaii 
it because the hare is supposed t(^ chew the cud (Lev. xi. 6). 

A similar tradition on the meaning of death occurs among th 
but as they do not know of the Moon as a deity, the messag 
men are not to die, or that they are to die, is sent there b 
Qlunkulu, the ancestor of the human race, and thus the whol 
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The Finns, Lapps, and Esfchonians do not s. 
a very poetical race, yet there is poetry even in t] 
smoky huts, poetry surrounded with all the sp 
dour of an arctic night, and fragrant with the 
fume of moss and wild flowers. Here is one of t 
legends :— 

^ Wanna Issi had two servants, Koit and 
marik, and he gave them a torch which Koit sh 
light every morning, and Ammarik should extin^ 
in the evening. In order to reward their fui 
services, "Vyanna Issi told them they inlgh 
man and wife, hut they asked Wanna Issi tlio 
would allow them to remain for ever bride andb 
groom. Wanna Iss^. assented, and henceforth 
handed the torch every evening to Ammarik 
Ammarik took it and extinguished it. Only d 
four weeks in summer they remain together at 
night; Koit hands the dying torch to Ammaril 
Ammarik docs not let it die, but lights it again 
her breath. Then their hands arc stretched on 
their lips meet, and the blush of the face of Ann 
colours the midnight sky.’ 

This myth requires hardly any commentary ;} 
long as it is impossible to explain the names, A 
Issi, Koit, and Ammarik, it might be said tin 
story was but a love story, invented by an idle 
or Finn, or Esthonian. But what if Wanna I 
Esthonian means the Old Father, and if Koit i 
the Dawn ? Can we then doubt any longer 
Ammarik' must be Jhe Gloaming, and that 

story loses Its point. See Dr. Callaway, Unl'ulunkulUt P- 
Gray, Polynesian Mythology^ pp, 16-68. 

* According to a letter just received from an Esthonis 
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in the summer reflects those summer even- 
rs wiieii, particularly in the North, the torch of 
> sim seems never to die, and when the Gloaming 
Bren kissing the Dawn?^ 

I wish I could tell you some more of these storic\s 
lirh have been gathered from all parts of the world, 
(1 which, though they may he pronounced •childish 
tl tedious by some critics, seem to me to glitter 
th tlie brightest dew of nature’s own poetry, and 
contain those veiy touches that make us feel akin, 
t only with Homer or Shakespeare^ but even with 
and Finns, and Kaffirs. 

I cannot resist, however, the temptation of in- 
rlin^T here a poetical renderings of the story of Koit 
d Animarik, sent to me from the New World, 
marking only that instead of Lapland, Esthonia is 
illy the country that may claim the original story. 

A Legend of Lapland. 

‘ Two servants were in Wanna Issi’s pay ; 

A blazing torch their care ; 

Kacli morning Koit nuist light it till its ray 

Flamed through the air; 

I '/W/; docs mean the gloaminj^ in the language of the common 
: ' f Ksthonhi. liertram (Ilmatar^ Dorpat, 1870, p. Ii05) rc- 

1'- ' ti.iit Koit is the dawn, Koido tdht, the niarning*8tn,r, also callfid 
AouiriJi, t]\e ordinary name for the dawn, is used as tlni 
E" for the evening twilight, or the gloaming in the well-known 
I'lihlislied by Fahlmann ( Verhaiidlungen dcr gelchHcn Estni- 
'' (rndUchaft zu Boi'paU vol. i.). In Finnish hamdra is twilight 

story was mentioned by Grimm in Kinder- und Tlauwidrchcyiy 
' r>. 353 (1866). It was first published by Fahlmann, 1872, 

’■‘0 Vtrhandlungen der Ednischen Geseihchafl zu Dorpat, more com- 
Dr. Kreutzwald, 1854, in Bulletin of St. Pdersburg Academy, 
*h. nos. 3, 4 {Melanges Russes, tom. ii. p. 40'J). 
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* And every evening Ammnrik’s fair hand 

Must quench the waning light; 

Then over all the weary, waiting land 
Fell the still night. 

* So passed the time ; then Wanna Issi said, 

“ For faithful service done, 

Lo, here reward I To-moiTow shall ye wed, 

And so he one.^^ 

‘ Not so,'’ said Kolt; for sweeter far to me 
The joy that neareth still; 

Then grant us ever fast betrothed to he.” 

They had their will. 

* # 

* And now the blazing lustre to transfer 

Himself, is all his claim; 

Warm from her lover s hand it comes to her, 

To quench the flame. 

‘ Only for four times seven lengthening days, 

At midnight, do they stand 
Together, while Koit gives the dying blaze 
To Ammarik’s hand. 

‘ 0 wonder then ! She lets it not expire, 

But lights it with her breath— 

The breath of love, that, warm with quickening fir*’- 
Wakes life from death. 

* Then hands stretch out, and touch, and clasp on Ihgh, 

Then lip to lip is pressed, 

And Ammarik's blushes tinge the midnight sky 
From east to west.' Anna C. Brackktt. 

If people cannot bring themselves to believe 
solar and celestial myths among the Hindus ai 
Greeks, let them study the folklore of the Sen^i' 
and Turanian races. • I know there is, on the 
some of our most distinguished scholars, the saJ 
objection against comparing Aryan to non-Arj 
myths, as there is against any attempt to eJtpl 
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features of Sanskrit or Greek by a reference to 
unisli or Bask. In one sense that objection is 
^11 founded, for nothing would create greater con- 
sioii than to ignore the genealogical principle as 
e only safe one in a scientific classification of lan- 
lages, of myths, and even of customs. We must 
st classify our myths and legends, as we classify 
ir languages and dialects. We must first of all 
deavour to explain what wants explanation in one 
i‘mber of a family by a reference to other mem- 
rs of the same family, before we allow ourselves to 
ance beyond. But there is in a comparative study 
languages and myths not only a philological, but 
so a philosophical, and more p^irticularly, a psycho- 
^ical interest, and though even in this more general 
iidy of mankind, the frontiers of language and race 
ludit never to disappear, yet they can no longer be 
lowed to narrow or intercept our view. How much 
e student of Aryan mythology and ethnology may 
Lui for his own progress by allowing himself a wider 
rvey over the traditions and customs of the whole 
unan race, is best known to those who have studied 
c works of Klemm, Waitz, Bastian, Sir John Lub- 
>f‘lv, Mr. Tylor, and Dr. Callaway. What is prc- 
'^toric in language among the Aryan nations, is 
lifetimes found as still historic among Turanian 
ces. The same applies with regard to religions, 
}tlis, legends, and customs. Among Finns amd 
^PP«, among Zulus and Maoris, among Khonds and 
arens, we sometimes find the most startling analo- 

to Aryan traditions, and we certainly learn, 
and again, this one important lesson, that as 
^•^i^guage, so in mythology, there is nothing which 
IV. * O 
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lad not originally a meaning, that every name • 
the gods and heroes had a beginning, a purpose, au 
1 history. 

Jupiter was no more called Jupiter by accidi;; 
than the Polynesian Mauiy the Sainoyede 
the Chinese Tlen^ If we can discover the origina 
meaning of these names, we have reached the 
ground of their later growth. I do not say that,;: 
we can explain the first purpose of the inytliolugio. 
names, we have solved the whole riddle of niytliolo::T, 
but I maintain that we have gained firm ground, i 
maintain that every true etymology gives us an lii?- 
torical fact, because the first giving of a name 
an historical fact, and an historical fact of the greati-: 
importance for the later development of ancient idi:p 
Think only of this one fact, which no one would 
venture to doubt, that the supreme deity of tk 
Greeks, the Poinans, the Germans, is called by a 
same name as the supreme deity of the earliest Aiyi: 
settlers in India. Does not this one fact draw a^v.; 
the curlain from the dark ages of antiquity, 
open before our eyes an horizon which we can bard 
measure by years? The Greek Zeus is the 
word as the Latin Ju in Jupiter, as the German i' 
and all these were merely dialectic varieties of b 
Yedic Dyaus} Now dyaus in Sanskrit is the 
of the sky, if used as a feminine ; if used as a nia:^^ 
line, as it is still in the Veda, it is the sky as a 
or as a god—it is Zeus, the father of gods ami 
You know, of course^, that the whole langua^'^ 
ancient India is but a sister dialect of Greek, Lrd; 

^ See Lectures on the Science of Iteligion, pp. 194, 200. 

- See my Science of Language, Eleventh Chapter. 
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f Geriiiiin, Celtic, and Slavonic, and that if tin 
[reek says es-ti, he is, if the Eoman says est, tlu 
fcrman ist, the Slave yeste, the Hindu, three thousaiic 
ears a<,^o, said as-ti, he is. This as-ti is a comijounc 
f it root as, to be, and the pronoun ti. The rooi 
i. aiit originally to hrcathey and dwindled down aftoj 
time to the meaning of to he. All this must hav(: 
ippoiied before a single Greek or German reached 
e sliorcs of Europe, and before a single Aryv 
aided into the plains of India. At that distant 
me we must place the gradual growth of language 
id ideas, of a language which we are still speaking, 
ideas which we are still thinking; and at the same 
lie only can we explain the friiining of those names 
uch were the first attempts at grasping super- 
tural powers, which became in time the names of 
I* deities of the ancient world, the heroes of inyth- 
gy, tlie chief actors in many a legend, nay, sonn3 
which have survived in the nursery tales of our 
11 time.^ 


% time, I see, is nearly over, but before I finish, 
^‘td that I have a duty to perform from which I 
-dit not to shrink. Some of those who have 


lioured me with their presence to-night may recol- 
^ that about a year ago a lecture was delivered in 
very room by Professor Blackie, in which he 
d to throw discredit on the scientific method of 
interpretation of popular myths, or on what I 
Comparative Mythology. Had he confined his 
i^rks to the subject itself, I should have felt most 
^<-ful for his criticisms, little minding the manner 


interesting essay, Le Petit Pouoet (Tom Thumb), by 


O 


<2 
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ill which they were conveyed—for a student of t', 
guage knows what words are made of. Nor, halL 
personal reflections concerned myself alone, slioul,] 
have felt called upon to reply to them thus publii 
for it has always seemed to me that unless we p. 
test against unmerited praise, we have no ri^ht: 
protest against unmerited abuse. I believe I r. 
appeal to all here present, that during the in;{; 
years I have had the honour to lecture in this Iis- 
tution, I have not once allowed myself to iiidal^'e. 
any personal remarks, or attacked those who, I). i- 
absent, cannot defend themselves. Even whenli. 
to answer objections, or to refute false thoorit\ 
have always most Cit^refully avoided mentionin': t 
names of living writers. But as Professor Blael 
has directed his random blows, not against inv> 
but against a friend, the Rev. G. Cox, the author 
a work on Aryan Mythology, I feel that I must 
once try to get angry, and return blow for bl 
Professor Blackie speaks of Mr, Cox as if he 
done nothing beyond repeating what I had sai'l 
fore. Nothing can be more unfair. My own 
in Comparative Mythology has consisted chiofl 
laying down some of the general principles of 
science, and in the etymological interpretatio 
some of the ancient names of gods, goddesses, 
heroes. In fiict, I have made it a rule never t* 
t(irpret or to compare the legends of India, Go 
Italy, or Germany, except in cases where it was 
sible, first of all, to stow an identity or similar! 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or German names c 
principal actors. Mr. Cox having convinced hii 
that the method which I have followed in myth 
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Oil sound and truly scientific principles, has 
(loptcd most, though by no means all, of my etymo- 
interpretations. Professor Blackie, on the 
jiitraiy, without attempting any explanation of the 
h'litity of mythological names in Greek and Sanskrit 
hicli must be either disproved or explained, thunders 
ath the following sentence of condemnation :— 
Even under the scientific guidance of a Bopp, a 
ott, a Grimm, and a Muller, a sober man may some- 
iiies, even in the full blaze of the new sun of 
iijiparative philology, allow himself to, drink deep 
rau^dits, if not of maundering madness, at least of 
unIfist hallucination.^ 

If such words are thrown at my head, I pick them 
{> chiefly as etymological curiosities, and as striking 
lustrations of what Mr. Tylor calls ‘ survivals in 
■iltur(‘/ showing how the most primitive implements 
f waifare, rude stones and unpolished flints, which 
u ethnologist would suppose to be confined to pre- 
i>toric races, to the red Indians of America or the 
ild Piets of Caledonia, turn up again most un¬ 
expectedly at the present day in the very centre of 
‘vilised life. All I can say is, that if, as a studemt 
t Comparative Mythology, I have been drinking 
‘ep draughts of maundering madness, I have been 
nuking iu good company. In this respect Mr. Cox 
certainly given me far more credit than I deserve, 
but one out of many labourers in this rich field 
^Scientific research, and he ought to have given far 
heater prominence to the h^bours of Grimm, Bur- 
Bopp, and, before all, of my learned friend, 
’I'ofessor Kuhn. 

But while, with regard to etymology, Mr. CV>x 
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contents himself with reporting the results of otlier 
scholars, he stands quite independent in his own 
treatment of Comparative Mythology. Of this Pro. 
fessor Blackie seems to have no suspicion whatever, 
The plan which Mr. Cox follows is to collect tlie 
coincidences in the legends themselves, and to sW 
how in different myths the same story with sliop 
variations is told again and again of different 
and heroes. In this respect his work is entirely 
original and very useful; for although these coiiiei- 
deuces may be explained in different ways, and fP 
not afford a proof of a common historical origin ef 
the mythologies of India, Greece, Italy, and Germnny, 
they are all the mare interesting from a pnrelv 
psychological point of view, and supply important 
material for further researches. Mr. Tylor has lately 
worked with great success in the same rich mine: 
extending the limits of mythological research far 
beyond the precincts of the Aryan world, and slioviig 
that there are solar myths wherever the sun shines. 
I differ from Mr. Cox on many points, as he differs 
from me. I shall certainly keep to my own metliol 
of never attempting an interpretation or a com¬ 
parison, except where the ground has first been 
cleared of all uncertainty by etymological research 
and where the names of different gods and heroes 
leave been traced back to a common source. I 
this the nominalistic as opposed to the reah^^^' 
method of Comparative Mythology, and it rs th 
former only that concerns the student of the Scien^* 
of Language. I gratefully acknowledge, howevei 
the help which I have received from Mr. Cox’s 
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rticularly as suggesting new clusters of myths that 
.rht be disentangled by etymological analysis. 

But not only has Professor Blackie failed to per- 
ive the real character of Mr. Cox’s researches^ but 
has actually charged him with holding opinions 
aich both Mr. Cox and myself have repeatedly dis- 
owcd, and most strenuously opposed. Again and 
^ain have we warned the students of Comparative 
ythology that they must not expect to be able to 
plain everything. Again and again have we pointed 
it that there are irrationad elements in*mythology, 
id that we must be prepared to find grains of local 
story on which, as I said/ the sharpest tools of 
)mparative Mythology must b 5 nd or break. Again 
id again have we shown that historical persons^— 
)t only Cyrus and Charlemagne, but Frederick 
arbarossa and even Frederick the Great—have been 
rawn into the vortex of popular mythology. Yet 
it'se are the words of Professor Blackie : ^ The cool 
ay in which Max Muller and his English disciple, 
h. Cox, assume that there are no human figures 
fid historical characters in the whole gallery of 
eroes and demi-gods in the Greek Mythology, is 
^aiething very remarkable.’ 

CJdps, vol. iv. p. 283; — ‘ Her© then wc see that mythology does 
1 always create its own heroes, but that it lays hold of real 
and coils itself round it so closely that it is difficult, 
almost impossible, to separate the ivy from the oak, the lichen 
oni the granite to which it clings. And here is a lesson which 
*uythologists ought not to neglect. They are naturally 
I explaining everything that Jan bo explained ; but they 
"’^ical iiiind that there may bo elements in every mytho- 

'"diich resist etymological analysis, for the simple 
jat their origin was not etymological, but historical.’ 

‘'<^ience of Language^ vol. ii. p. 657. 
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I readily admit that some of the etymologies 
which I have proposed of mythological names ar^ 
open to criticism; and if, like other scholars, 
fessor Blackie had pointed out to me any ca^K 
where I might seem to him to have offended agak 
Grimm’s law or other phonetic rules, I should kt 
felt most grateful; but if he tells me that the Greet 
Erinys should not be derived from the San shit 
Sara7z<yu, but from the Greek verb ipivvHv, tofc 
angry, he might as well derive critic from to criiicik: 
and if he fnain'tains that a name may have two or 
three legitimate etymologies, I can only answer tla: 
we might as well say that a child could have two r 
three legitimate motGers. 

I have most reluctantly entered upon these soiui- 
what personal explanations, and I should not have don^ 
so if I alone had been concerned in Professor Blackie ' 
onslaught. I hope, however, that I have avoiW 
anything that could give just offence to Professor 
Blackie, even if he should be present here to-nigk‘ 
Though he abuses me as a German, and laughs at tk 
instinctive aversion to external facts and the extra¬ 
vagant passion for self-evolved ideas as national fail¬ 
ings of all Germans (I only wonder that the story 
the camel and the inner consciousness did not coni<^ 

* Professor Blackie quotes Pausanias in support of this etymotl-} 
He says : ‘ The account of Pausanias (viii. 25, 26), accordiDg ' 
which the terrible impersonation of conscience, or the violated id'; 
law, is derived from ipivvnv, an old Greek verb originally 
to be angry, has sufficient probability, not to mention the 
analogy of *Apal, another nane sometimes given to the awful 
((Tfjuyal), from Sipd^ an imprecation/ If Professor Blackie will 
to Pausanias himself, he will find that the Arcadians assigned a 
different cause to the anger of Demeter, which is supposed to 
led to the formation of her new name Erinys 
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j), yet I know that for many years German poetry 
nJ German scholarship have had few more ardent 
iiiiirers, and German scholars few more trusty 
it'iiJs, than Professor Blackie. Nationality, it seems 
) me, has as little to do with scholarship as with 
i^nc. On the contrary, in every nation he that will 
ork hard and reason honestly may be sure to dis- 
}VHr some grains of truth. National jealousies and 
nimosities have no place in the republic of letters, 
hich is, and T trust always will be, the true intcr- 
atioiial republic of all friends of work, of order, 
nd of truth. 



ON FALSE ANALOGIES 
IN COMPAEATIVE THEOLOGY. 


Yert different from the real similarities that can l)i 
discovered in nearly all the religions of the v'oiid 
and which, owing to their deeply human character, 
in no way necessitate the admission that one religion 
borrowed from the other, are those minute coinci¬ 
dences between the Jewish and the Pagan religioie 
which have so often been discussed by learned tko 
logians, and which were intended by them ns proo 
positive, either that the Pagans borrowed then 
religious ideas direct from the Old Testament, oi 
that some fragments of a primeval revelation, grantoi 
to the ancestors of the whole race of manldnd, hii' 
been preserved in the temples of Greece and Italy* 
Bochart, in his ‘ Geographia Sacra,’ consiclere 
the identity of Noah and Saturn so firmly establish^ 
as hardly to admit of the possibility of a doubt, 
three sons of Saturn—Jupiter, Neptune, and 
—he represented as having been originally the thrc 
sons of Noah: Jupiter being Ham; Neptune, Japh^! 
and Shem, Pluto. Even in the third generath^ 
the two families were proved to have been one? 
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Jilt, tlie son of Ham, or of Jupiter Hamniou, could 
no other than Apollo Pjthius ; Canaan no other 
an Mercury; and Nimrod no other than Bacchus, 
Lsc orit^inal name was supposed to have been 
b-('bus, the son of Cush. G. J. Yossius, in his 
Lied work, ^ De Ori^dne et Progressu Idolatria^ ’ 
PSS), identified Saturn wdth Adam, Janus with 
bull, Pluto with Ham, Neptune with Jnphet, Mi- 
jrvii with Naamah, Yulcan with Tubal Cain, Ty- 
)0Ti with Og. Huet, the friend of Bcehart, and the 
lleiii^ne of Bossuet, went still further; and in his 
issieal work, the ‘ Demonstratio Evangelica,’ he 
leiiipted to prove that the whole theology of the 
Tiations was borrowed fjiom Moses, whom he 
?ntified not only with ancient law-givers, like 
roaster and Orpheus, but with gods and demigods, 
dias Apollo, Yulcan, Paunus, and Priapus. 

All this happened not more than two hundred 
ars ago; and even a hundred years ago, nay, 
an after the discovery of Sanskrit and the rise of 
mparative Philology, the troublesome ghost of 
lot was no means laid at once. On the con¬ 
in', as soon as the ancient language and religion 
^ndia* became known in Europe, they were received 
many people in the same spirit. Sanskrit, like 
•^ther languages, was to be derived from Hebrew', 
•f^ncient religion of the Brahmans from the Old 
^bment. 

Itere was at that time an enthusiasm among 
i^ntal scholars, particularly at Calcutta, and an 
for Oriental antiquities in the public at large, 
^Wch we in these days of apathy for Eastern 
can hardly form an adequate idea. Every- 
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body wished to be first in the field, and to brii 
light some of the treasures which were suppost 
be hidden in the sacred literature of the Bralm 
Sir William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic So 
at Calcutta, published in the first volume of 
‘Asiatic Eesearches ’ his famous essay ‘On the( 
of Gn^ece, Italy, and India; ’ and he took partk 
care to state that his essay, though published 
ill 1788, had been written in 1784. In that e 
he endeavoured to show that there existed an 
mate connection, not only between the mytholo;; 
India and that of Greece and Italy, but liko 
between the legendary stories of the Brahmans 
the accounts of certain historical events ais recoi 
in the Old Testament. No doubt, the tempta 
was great. No one could look down for a inoii 
into the rich mine of religious and mythological 
that was suddenly opened before the eyes of seln 
and theologians, without being struck by a lies 
similarities, not only in the languages, but als 
the ancient traditions of the Hindus, the Gre 
and the Romans; and if at that time the Gn 
and Romans were still supposed to have borro 
their language and their religion from Jewish quart 
the same conclusion could hardly be avoided ' 
regard to the language and the religion of the Bi 
mans of India. 

The first impulse to look in the ancient rehi 
of India for reminiscences of revealed truth seeiu 
have come from missionaries rather than from 
lars. It arose from a motive, in itself most excell 
of finding some common ground for those who ’ivn 
to convert and those who were to be converted. G 
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(»f looking for that common ground where it 
was to be found—namely, in the broadfounda- 
,,ns oil which all religions are built up: the belud’ 
1 :i <liviue power, the acknowledgment of sin, tin' 
a hit of prayer, the desire to offer sacrifice, and the 
,.pt* of a future life—the students of Pagan religion 
i> woll as Christian missionaries were bent on dis- 
fdv riiig more striking and more startling coinci- 
It iices, ill order to use them in confirmation of their 
uvMiirite theory that some rays of a primeval r(‘V(‘- 
or some reflection of the Jewjsh rpligioii, had 
vadied the uttermost ends of the world. This was 
dangerous proceeding—dangerous because super- 
i' i.il, dangerous because undertaken with a foregoiu' 
[■"ludusioii; and very soon the same arguments that 
kid been used on one side in order to prove that all 
^‘li^dous truth had been derived from the Old Tes- 
tami'ut were turned against Christian scholars and 
dristian missionaries, in order to show that it was 
Brahmanism and Buddhism which had borrowed 
i'"in the Old and New Testament, but that the Old 
"'d the New Testament had borrowed from the more 
‘*‘<‘iont religions of the Brahmans and Buddhists. 

This argument was carried out, for instance, 

'' Ifolwell’s ‘Original Principles of the Ancient 
published in London as early as 1779, in 
"Mch the author maintains that ‘the Brahmanic 
''Tgion is the first and purest product of super- 
^latural revelation,’ and ‘ that the Hindu scriptures 
"''Jhain to a moral certainty^the original doctrines 
j'U^l terms of restoration delivered from God himself, 
the mouth of his first-created Birmah, to man- 
at his first creation in the form of man.’ 
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Sir William Jones ’ tells us that one < 
missionaries in India had been absurd enou 
their zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles, t 
that the Hindus were even now almost Cliri 
because their Brahma, Vishau, and Mahe.sa wt 
other than the Christian Trinity; ’ a seiitei 
which, he adds, we can only doubt whether 
i^aiorance, or impiety predominates. 

Sir William Jones himself was not likely 1 
into that error. He speaks against it nios 
phatically., ^ Esther,’ he says, the first eleven 
ters of Genesis—all due allowance being made 
figurative Eastern style—are true, or the 
fabric of our nationa^i religion is false; a coiicl 
which none of us, I trust, would now wish to 
But it is not the truth of our national reliui 
such that I have at heart; it is truth itself; 
any cool, unbiassed reasoner will clearly conviie 
that Moses drew his narrative through 
conduits from the primeval fountains of IndiaiJ 
rature, I shall esteem him as a friend for h; 
weeded my mind from a capital error, and pu 
to stand amongst the foremost in assisting to t 
late the truth which he has ascertained.’ 

But though he speaks so strongly agaim' 
uncritical proceedings of those who would d 
anything that is found in the Old Testament 
Indian sources. Sir William Jones himself was r 
guilty of the same want of critical caution ii 
own attempts to identify the gods and herot 
Greece and Rome with the gods and heroes of h 

o 

’ Asiatic ItesearcJ-^s, i. p. 272; JJ/c of Sir W. Jonts, vol. 
2 40 scfj. 
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f . his essay,‘ ^ On the Gods of Greece, Italy, 

a Iiulia’ with the follovviii<,^ remarks :— 

‘ \Vc cannot justly conclude, by ar^niments pre- 
the proof of facts, that one idolatrous x>eople 
list have borrowed their deities, rites, and tenets 
(,in another, since gods of all shapes and diiiien- 
iiis may be frairnh by the boundless powers of 
■ iLtiiiation, or by the frauds and follies of men, in 
imtries never connected ; but when features of 
.•mblance, too strong to have been accidental, are 
>t‘i'vable in different systems of polyth/hsin, with- 
, iancy or prejudice to colour them and improve 
likeness, we can scarce help believing that some 
iirction has immemorially subsisted between the 
era I nations who have adopted them. It is my 
iu’Ti in this essay to point out such a ri semblance 
Aceii the 2)opular worship of the old Greeks and 
ians and that of the Hindus; nor can there be 
nxaii to doubt of a great siiijilarity between 
r strange religions and that of Egypt, China, 
ia, Ehrygia, Phcenice, and Syria; to which, per- 
we may safely add some of the southern king- 
s, and even islands of America; while the 
>ic system which prevailed in the northern re- 
5 of Europe was not merely similar to those of 
ce and Italy, but almost the same in another 
5 with an embroidery of images apparently 
1 C. Fi’om all this, if it be satisfactorily 
'd, we may infer a general union or affinity 
‘cu the most distinguished inhabitants of the 
tive world at the time wiien they deviated, as 


* Asiutio Rescarclieit i. p. 221. 
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they did too early deviate, from the rational a 
tion of the only true God/ 

Here, then, in an essay written nearly a liu 
years ago by Sir W. Jones, one of the most celel 
Oriental scholars in England, it might seem as 
should find the first outlines of that science wl: 
looked upon as but of to-day or yesterday—tin 
lines of Comparative Mythology. But in su 
expectation we are disappointed. What we f 
merely a superficial comparison of the mythol 
India and ^ that of other nations, both Arya 
Semitic, without any scientific value, because c 
out without any of those critical tests which 
keep Comparative Mythology from runninp 
This is not intended as casting a slur on ? 
Jones. At his time the principles which hav 
been established by the students of the scie 
language were not yet known, and as with wo 
with the names of deities, similarity of soun 
most treacherous of all sirens, was with him tl 
guide in such researches. 

It is not pleasant to have to find fault 
man possessed of such genius, taste, and lean 
Sir W. Jones, but no one who is acquainte 
the history of these researches will be surpr; 
my words. It is the fate of all pioneers, not 
be left behind in the assault which they had pi 
but to find that many of their approaches wer 
in a false direction, and had to be abandoned 
as the authority of their names continues t 
the public at large, ahd is apt to mislead ever 
taking students and to entail upon them re 
disappointments, it is necessary that those wh 
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lioukl speak out, evcu at the risk of being con- 
idered harsh or presumptuous. 

A few instances will suffice to show how utterly 
flseless the comparisons are which Sir W. Jones 
astituted between the gods of India, Greece, and 
taly. He compares the Latin Janus with the San- 
krit deity Ga^esa. It is well known that Janus is 
onnected with the same root that has yielded the 
ames of Jupiter, Zeus, and Dyaus, while Ganesa is a 
ompound, meaning lord of hosts, lord of the corn- 
aiiios of gods. 

Saturnns is supposed to have been the same as 
foali, and is then identified by Sir W. Jones with 
le Indian Manu Satyavrata, w}io escaped from the 
(hkI. Ceres is compared with the goddess Svi, 
upiter or Diespiter with Indra or Divaspati; and, 
iiough etymology is called a weak basis for histo- 
ieal inquiries, the three syllables Jov in Jovis, Zeu 
1 Zeus, and Siv in Siva are placed side by side, as 
o^sibly containing the same root, only differently 
roiiounced. Now the s of /Siva is a palatal s, and 
0 scholar who has once looked into a book on Com- 
ai'ative Philology need be told that such an s could 
ever correspond to a Greek Zeta or a Latin J. 

In Knshna, the lovely shepherd-god. Sir W. 
ones recognises the features of Apollo Nomius, 
^0 fed the herds of Admetus, and slew the dragon 
}thon; and he leaves it to etymologists to deter¬ 
mine whether Gopdla— i.e, the cow-herd—may not be 
same word as Apollo. We are also assured, on 
authority of Colonel Vallancey, that KWshna in 
1 nieans the sun, and that the goddess K41i, to 

human sacrifices were offered, as enioined in 
i 'OL. IV. ^ ^ 
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the Vedas (?), was the same as Hekate. In coni 
sion, Sir W. Jones remarks, ‘ I strongly indin, 
believe that Egyptian priests have actually c 
from the Nile to the GangS> and YamunS,, and 
they visited the /Sarmans of India, as the sn^( 
Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to 
j^art knowledge.’ 

The interest that had been excited by Sir 1 
liam Jones’s researches did not subside, thoiii,d] 
himself did not return to the subject, but don 
his great powers to more useful labours. Schul 
both in InAia and in Europe, wanted to know ir 
of the ancient religion of India. If Jupiter, Apr 
and Janus had once been found in the ancient p 
theon of the Brahmans; if the account of Noali; 
the deluge could be traced back to the story 
Manu Satyavrata, who escaped from the flood, ir 
discoveries might be expected in this newly-ope 
mine, and people rushed to it with all the eagerr 
of gold-diggers. The idea that everything in h 
w^as of extreme antiquity had at that time take 
firm hold on the minds of all students of Sansk 
and, as there was no one to check their entliusia 
everything that came to light in Sanskrit literat 
was readily accepted as more ancient than 
or even than the Old Testament. 

It was under these influences that Lieutcn: 
Wilford, a contemporary of Sir William Joiu^? 
Calcutta, took up the thread which Sir Widi 
Jones had dropped, and determined at all hnzav^b 
solve the question which at that time had 
world-wide interest. Convinced that the BraliW‘‘ 
possessed in their ancient literature the orig^^^‘ 
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I only of Greek and Eoman mythology, but like- 
iP of the Old Testament history, he tried every 
isible means to overcome their reserve and reti- 
ice. He related to them, as well as he could, the 
ncipal stories of classical mythology, and the 
events in the history of the Old Testament; 
t assured them that they would find the same 
in their ancient books, if they would but look 
r them; he held out the hopes of ample rewards 
r any extracts from their sacred literature contain- 
rr the histories of Adam and Eve, of Deukalion 
(1 Prometheus; and at last he succeeded. The 
yiit^ss of the Pandits yielded; the incessant de- 
111(1 created a supply ; and for* several years essay 
[vr essay appeared in the ^ Asiatic Eesearches,’ with 
tracts from Sanskrit MSS., containing not only 
e names of Deukalion, Prometheus, and other 
roes and deities of Greece, but likewise the names 
Adam and Eve, of Abraham and Sarah, and all 
ic I'est. 

Great was the surjirise, still greater the joy, not 

I ly in Calcutta, but in London, at Paris, and all 
universities of Germany. The Sanskrit MSS. 
which Lieutenant Wilford quoted, and on 
poll his theories wore based, had been submitted 
‘ W. Jones and other scholars; and though 
persons were surprised and for a time even 
credulous, yet the fact could not be denied that 
I '^vas found in these Sanskrit MSS. as stated by 
entenant Wilford. Sir W. Jones, then President 
Gig Asiatic Society, printed the following declar- 
at the end of the third volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
‘Searches ’: — 


P 2 
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‘ Since I am persuaded that the learned essav, 
Egypt and the Nile has afforded you equal deii-n 
with that which I have myself received from it. 
cannot refrain from endeavouring to increase to;: 
satisfaction by confessing openly that I Lave v 
length abandoned the greatest part of the iiatnr; 
distrust and incredulity which had taken posses>i 
of my mind before I had examined the sources fr:: 
which our excellent associate, Lieutenant Wilfor 
has drawn so great a variety of new and iiiterosti:. 
opinions. , Haying lately read again and againJ j ‘ 
alone and with a Pandit, the numerous oiijii i 
passages in the Purfunis, and other Sanskrit bod' 
which the writer of Hie dissertation adduces in siii^ 
port of his assertions, I am happy in bearing tt>:- 
mony to his perfect good faith and general acciinii; 
both in his extracts and in the translation of 
Sir W. Jones then proceeds himself to giv' 
translation of some of these passages. ‘ The folk''' 
ing translation,’ he writes, ‘ of an extract from n 
Padma-purdna is minutely exact: ’— 

^1. To Satyavarman, the sovereign off 
whole earth, were born three sons; the eldest Slit^ 
ma; then Charma ; and thirdly, Jyapeti. 

‘ 2. They were all men of good morals, excelk' 
in virtue and virtuous deeds, skilled in the nse* 
weapons to strike with, or to be thrown, brave nu' 
eager for victory in battle. 

‘3. But Satyavarman, being continually^^' 
lighted with devout meditation, and seeing 
lit for dominion, laid upon them the burden^ ^ 
government, 

‘4. Will 1st he remained honouring andsat». 
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I r the gods, cand priests, and kine. One day, by 
iie act of destiny, the king, having drunk mead, 

‘ ,5. Became senseless, and lay asleep naked; 
liPii was he seen by Charm a, and by him were his 
no brothers called. 

‘ (]. To whom he said: What now has befallen P 

II what state is this our sire ? By those two was 
hidden with clothes, and called to his senses 

gain and again. 

‘ 7. Having recovered his intellect, and. j)erfectly 
snowing what had passed, he cursed^ Charm a, say- 
Thou shalt be the servant of servants: 

‘ 8. And since thou wast a laugher in their pre- 
nice, from laughter shalt tbou acquire a name. 
Hion he gave to Sherma the wide domain on the 
S' lith of the snowy mountains. 

And to Jyapeti he gave all on the nortli 
the snowy mountains; but he, by the power of 
ligious contemplation, obtained supreme bliss.^ 
After this testimony from Sir W. Jones—wrung 
him, as it would seem,against his own wish and 
^dl—Lieutenant Wilford’s essays became more nu- 
and more startling than ever. 

At last, however, the coincidences became too 
?o‘at. The MSS. were again carefully examined; 
then it was found that a clever forgery had 
committed, that leaves had been inserted in 
^'^cient MSS., and that on these leaves the Pandits, 
by Lieutenant Wilford to disclose their an- 
Rnt mysteries and tradition^ had rendered in cor- 
2 |t Sanskrit verse all that they had heard about 
and Abraham from their inquisitive master, 
^^"^tenant (then Colonel) Wilford did not hesitate 
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for one moment to confess publicly that lie 1 
been imposed upon; but in the meantime the in; 
chief had been done, his essays had been read 
over Europe, they retained their place in the volui]; 
of the ^ Asiatic Researches,’ and to the present i. 
some of his statements and theories continue t * 
quoted authoritatively by writers on ancient reli^ii 
Such accidents, and, one might almost say, mi 
misfortunes, will happen, and it would be extieiin 
unfair were we to use unnecessarily harsh laiigiuL 
with regal’d t^. those to whom they have happeiin 
It is perfectly true that at present, after the jir 
gross that has been made in an accurate and critic 
study of Sanskrit, it would be unpardonable if hl 
Sanskrit scholar accepted such passages as tb 
translated by Sir W. Jones as genuine. Yet it is I 
no means certain that a further study of Sansk 
will not lead to similar disenchantments, and tlepi'i’ 
many a book in Sanskrit literature which now \ 
considered as very ancient of its claims to any H 
antiquity. Certain portions of the Veda even,>vhid 
as far as our knowledge goes at present, we are 
fectly justified in referring to the tenth or t^velt‘‘ 
century before our era, may some day or other dwh'b 
down from their high estate, and those who 
believed in their extreme antiquity will then be b* 
up to blame or ridicule, like Sir W. Jones or Colons 
Wilford. This cannot be avoided, for science^ 
progressive, and does not acknowledge, even in 
most distinguished scholars, any claims to 
libility. One lesson only may we learn fron^ 
disappointment that befell Colonel Wilford, and 
is to be on our guard against anything whkb 
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rdiiKiiy language would be called ^ too good to be 
rue/ 

Comparative Philology has taught us again and 
[rain that when we find a word exacil}’ the same in 
ivek and Sanskrit, we may be certain that it can- 
:)t be the same word; and the same applies to 
i.iiiparative Mythology. The same god or the same 
lo cannot have exactly the same name in Sanskrit 
111 Creek, for the simple reason that Sanskrit and 
[v'ck have deviated from each other, have both 
llowed their own way, have both sufTered their own 
luiietic corruptions; and hence, if they do possess 
c same word, they can only possess it either in 
Greek or its Sanskrit disguise. And if that 
iition applies to Sanskrit and Greek, members of 
uc same family of language, how much more 
tioiigly must it apply to Sanskrit and Hebrew ! If 
1C first man were called in Sanskrit Adima, and in 
Hebrew Adam, and if the two were really the same 
"ul, then Hebrew and Sanskrit could not be mem- 


of two difterent families of speech, or we should 
driven to admit that Adam was borrowed by the 
from the Hindus, for it is in Sanskrit only that 
means the first, whereas in Hebrew it has no 
cdi nieaning. 

The same remark applies to a curious coincidence 
^inted out many years ago by Mr. Ellis in his 
'^ynesian Eesearches’ (London, 1829, vol. ii. p. 
)• We there read :— 


A very generally-received. Tahitian tradition is 
first human pair were made by Taaroa, the 
formerly acknowledged by the nation. 

^ ^ore than one occasion I have listened to the 
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letails of tlie people respectini^ liis work of creati 
riie}^ say that, after Taaroa had formed the mii 
he created man out of araea, red earth, Avliidi v,: 
ilso the food of man until bread first was mad»\ i 
connection with this some relate that Taama. 
[lay called for the man by name. When li(‘ lai; 
he caused him to fall asleep, and, while he 
took out one of his ivi, or bones, and with it m 
a woman, whom he gave to the man as his wifi .,;: 
they became the progenitors of mankind. Ti - 
Mr. Ellis oontiuues, ‘ always apj^eared to me a in- 
recital of the Mosaic account of creation, wdiidi tl* 
liad heard from some European, and I never 
any reliance on it, although they have repi'iit*-: 
told me it was a tradition among them befue* a 
foreigners arrived. Some have also stated that: 
woman’s name was Ivi, which would bo by tli- 
pronounced as if written l^Jve, Ivi is an ab(iri.:i: 
word, and not only signities a bone, but als' 
Avidow, and a victim Slain in war. Notwithstaii'i'. 
the assertion of tlie natives, I am disposed to tlii 
that Ivi, or Eve, is the only aboriginal part el ' 
story, as far as it respects the mother of the hnr.i 
race. Should more careful and minute inquiry 
firm the truth of this declaration, and prove ti 
their account was in existence among them prior 
their intercourse with Europeans, it will be the iH' 
remarkable and valuable oral tradition of the ori: 
of the human race yet known.’ 

In this case, I belyeve the probability is that t 
story of the creation of the first woman from I 
bone of a man * existed among the Tahitians 
‘ See Introduction to the Science of Ileligion, p. IS. 
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■vir intercourse with Christians. We have a similar 
li, 111 in Hebrew, that ‘ all souls came out of the loins, 
I. the thigh, of Jacob’ (Exod. i. 5) ; while in the Kig- 
la the (laughter of Manu, who gave birth to twenty 
t .nee (Rv. X. 86, 23), is called Tarsu or rib. The 
liiiilarity between the Polynesian name for bone, ivl,^ 
II when it was used as the name of the first woman, 
ii-l the English coiTuption of the Hebrew 
a.avail, Eve, are the result of mere accident. 

These principles and these cautions were hardly 
li 'Ught of in the days of Sir Wilham, Jones and 
Monel Wilford, but they ought to be thought of at 
•ivstnit. Thus, before Bopp had laid down his codt^ 

} jilionetic laws, and before Burnouf had written 
works on Buddhism, one cannot be very much 
|i!’’prised that Buddha should have been identified 
\i'\i Minos and Lamech ; nay, tliat even the Baby- 
ti ian deity Belus, and the Teutonic deity Wodan or 
)hn. should have been supposed to be connected 
the founder of Buddhism in India. As Burnouf 
^ 1 in his ‘ Introduction a RHistoire du Buddhisme,’ 

'• ^On avait memo fait du Buddha une jdanfete; 

^ Jr Hi' sais pas si quelques savants ne se plaisent 
' ncore aujourd’hui a retrouver ce sage paisibh* 
Irs traits du belliqueux Odin.’ But we did not 
tliat we should have to read again, in a book 
'^^ibhed in 1869, such statements as these:*— 

Hev. W. W. Gill tells me that the Maori word for bone is 
' ^ iie suspects a foreign origin for the fable founded on it. 

and SiTpent Worship, by Jam?e Fergusson. London, 1808 . 

; 'iQiilar opinions had been advocated by Rajendralal Mitra, in 
•' r I'iihlisbcfl in 1858 in the Journnlof the Boyal Asiutic Society, 
and Odinism, illustrated by extracts from Professor 
“^Does Memoir on the Traces du Buddhisme en Norviye.^ How 
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‘ There is certainly a much greater similaritv 
tween the Buddhism of the Topes and the Scui 
navian mythology than between it and the Budiili 
of the books ; but still the gulf between the tw 
immense; and if any traces of the doctrines ot 
gentle ascetic (Buddha) ever existed in the bosun 
Odin or his followers, while dwelling near the r 
of the Caucasus, all that can be said is, that 1 
suffered fearful shipwreck among the rocks of 
savage superstitions of the North, and sank, iit 
again to appe^ir on the surface of Scandiiui 
mythology. If the two religions come an} wlier 
contact, it is at their base, for underlying both t 
existed a strange substratum of Tree and Ser 
Worship ; on this the two structures seem to 
been raised, though they afterwards divei’ged 
forms so strangely dissimilar’ (p. 34). 

iiuch miscliief is done by opinions of this kind when they 
their way into the general public, and are supported by 
which carry weight, may be seen by the following extracts fu 
Pioneer 30, 1878), a native paper published in Iiidiii* 

we read that the views of Holmboe, liajendralal ]\Iitra, and i 
son, as to a possible connection between Buddha and Wixia 
tween Buddhism and Wodenisin have been adopted and 
by an English bishop, in order to convince his hearers, wU 
chielly Buddhists, that the religion of the gentle ascetic oanie ^ 
nally, if not from, the North-East of Scotland, at all events fn 
Saxons. ‘Gotama Buddha,’he maintained, ‘ was a Saxt'ii, ^ 
fnjiii ‘ a Saxon family which had penetrated into India.’ Aiub 
‘ The most convincing proof to us Anglo-Indians lies in the 
the Pura//as named Varada and Matsy distinctly assert tb 
White Island in the West—meaning England - was known in 
as Sacana, having been cenquered at a very early pori"d 
Sacas or Saks.’ After this the bishop takes courage, and sa.'S 
me call your attention to the Pali word Nib ban, called in 
Nirv4/ia. In the Anglo-Saxon you have the identical wuih- 
ban, meaning “ not to have,*’or “ to be without a thing-’” 
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Or again (p. ^52):— 

‘ We shall probably not err far if we regard these 
k:\ii‘es of serpent worship as indicating the preseiiee 
L the North-East of Scotland of tiie head of that 
^•oliiiiin of migration, or of propagandisin, which 
the nijth of Wodenisni, we endeavoured in 
B previous chapter to trace from the Caucasus to 
B'iindiiiavia.’ 

‘The arbors under which two of the oou 2 )les are 
»• uted are curious instances of that sort of sunimer- 
iousc which may be found adorning tea-gardens in 
he iKughbourhood of London to tlie present day. 
t is scones like these that make us hesitate before 
S'^erting that there could not possibly be any coll¬ 
ection between Buddhism and Wodenisni ’ (p. MO). 

‘ One of the most tempting nominal similarities 
'niiected with this subject is suggested by the name 
‘ Mayfi. The mother of Buddha was called M{t}’a. 
to inotlier of Mercury was also Maia, the daughter 

Atlas. The Eomans always called Wodin, Mer- 
iiy, and dies Mercurii and Wodcnsihuj alike desig¬ 
ned the fourth day of the week. . . . These and 
tor similarities have been frequently pointed out 
i'l insisted upon, and they are too numerous and 
> distinct not to have some foundation in reality ’ 

^' ISO, note). 

Statements like these cannot be allowed to pass 
^^aioticed or uncontradicted, particularly if supported 
t the authority of a great name; and after having 
I'oken so freely of the unscieijtific character of the 
‘ideological comparisons instituted by scholars like 

^Hlliam Jones and Lieutenant Wilford, who can 
" i^jRger defend themselves, it would be mere 
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cowardice to shrink from performing the same n 
pleasant duty in the case of a living writer, wIki 1 
shown that he knows how to wield the weapons t 
of defence and attack. 

It is perfectly true that the mother of Biida 
was called Mityd,, but it is equally true that the S, 
skrit Maya cannot be the Greek Maia. It is qii 
true also that the fourth day of the week is cal! 
dies Mercurii in Latin, and* Wednesday in Email' 
nay, that in Sanskrit the same day is called Biull 
d i n a or B ird h v a r a. But the origin of all tli 
names falls within perfectly historical times, aiul • 
throw no light whatever on the early growth 
mythology and religicfii. 

First of all, we have to distinguish bct\o 
Budha and Buddha. The two names, though Sii 1 
each other, and therefore constantly mistaken on** 
the other, have nothing in common but their ri 
Buddha with two d’s, is the participle of budh, i 
means awakened, enlightened.^ It is the minm l'I 
to those who have reached the highest stage of hia 
wisdom, and it is known most generally as the t 
of Gotama, AS'd.kya-muni, the founder of BiuhlL 
whose traditional era dates from 543 b.o. Budh.i 
the contrary, with one d, means simply knowiiijii 
it became in later times, when the Hindus reeci 
from the Greeks a knowledge of the planets, 
name of the planet Mercury. 

It is well known that the names of the se 
days of the week are iderived from the names of 

* See Buddlta^lwsJiah ParahleSt translated by Captain 
with an Introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, trans 
from Pali, by M. 'SI., 1870, p. 110, note. 
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vl.imnsj and it is equally well known that in Eur()])e 
:li.‘ system of weeks and week-days is comparativcdy 
rt very modern origin. It was not a Greek, nor a. 
K’oiiuin, nor a Hindu, but a Jewish or Babylonian in- 
\.iitioii. The Sabbath (Sabbata) was known and 
k. pt at Rome in the first century b.c. with many 
superstitions practices. It is mentioned by Horaeu^ 
'Hid, Tibullus {dies Saturnij, Persiiis, Juv(mal. (,)vid 
r ills it a day ^ rebus rnhy/tis apta (jerendis.'^ Angnsins 
^uet. ^Aug. ’ c. 7G) evidently imagined tliat the Jews 
tilled on their Sabbath, for he said, ‘Not even a Jew 
keeps the fast of the Sabbath so strictly as I have' 
k'‘pt this day.’ In fact, Josephus (‘ Contra Apion.’ ii. 

was able to say that there was no town, Greek 
'! not Greek, whore the custom of observing tlu' 
veiiih day had not spread.^ It is curious that W(i 

’ Hnre, ‘ On tlie Names of the Days of 1 1kj Week (7V//////. 

' '• hs:U)j Idcler, llandhuch dcr Chronohxiie, p, 177; Ciriniiii, 

' '' Mythohgie, p 111 . 

■ A writer in the Index objects to my representation of whnt 
'"I'bu.s said with rerrard to the observance of the seventh day in 
^ and barbarian towns, lie writers :— 

^ Wai^ldngton, Nne. 9, 1872. 

' fhe article by Max Miillcr in the Index of this week contains, 
• one error, caused doubtless by liis takin^j^ a false translation 
‘ M'a-sanfo from Josephus instead of tlie original. “ In fact,’* says 

• Aliiller, “Josephirs {Contra Apion. ii. 99) was able to say 
there was no town, Greek or not Greek, wliere the custom of 

' ‘^'rung the seventh day liad not spread.*’ Mr. Wm. B. Taylor, in 

• i'Cussion of the Sabbatli question with the Rev. Dr. Brown of 
> k'hia, in 1853 {Obligatw/i of the Subhnth, p, 120), gives this 

of the passage :—“ Nor is there anywhere any city of the 
^ single barbarian nation, whither the institution of the 
. ^ '^uiade {ivhichwe mark hg mvf7«y>luis not travelled ; ” then in 
■^ote Mr. Taylor gives the original Greek of part of Mie passage*, 
r . : “Josephus does not .s«uy that the Greek and barbarian 

4 ^* [the Jews] observe it by rest.” 

corrected translation only adds strength to Max Mullei n 
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find the sevontli day, the Sabbath, even under its no 
Pagan name, as dies Satumi or KroniTce, mentioned 1 
Eoraan and Greek writers, before the names of t 
other days of the week made their appearanc 
Tibullus speaks of the day of Saturn, dies 8afun 
Julius Frontinus (under J^erva, 96-98) says tl 
Vespasian attacked the Jews on the day of 8atui 
dies Saturni ; and Justin Martyr (died 165) sta 
that Christ was crucified i\e day before the day 
Kronos, and appeared to his disciples the day af 
the day of ,Kro:g.os. He does not use the names 

position in regard to the very limited extent of Sabbath observ; 
in ancient times ; and Mr. Taylor brings very strong liistorical \ 
to maintain the assertion (p. g4) that “ thronghont all history we 
cover no trace of a Sabbath among the nations of antiquity. ” 

It seems to me that if we read the whole of Josephus’ v 
On ths Antiquity oftlic Jgws, we cannot fail to perceive thut 
Josephus wished to show towards the end of the second book \vii< 
other nations had copied or were trying to copy the Jewish cii>> 
He says: re oi v6fjioi /cal to7? lihXois a 

avOpcairois, acl koI {jmWov avr^v i/xTr€TroL'f]Kacri, He tlien suy: 

the early Gre.ek philosophers, though apparently original in 
theoretic speculations, followed the Jewish laws with reg.'i 
practical and moral precepts. Then follows this sentence: t 
a\\a fcal Tr\’{)0enip ttoKvs ytyopev iK /ua/epou tt)s u/xirfpa^ 

^(las, OX) 5’ ^(TTip OX) 'k6\is 'EW'fjvoop ovSrjrio'ovp ox)5k ^dp^apos, c 
eOpos, €P6a rh ttjs l^dopd^os, V dpyovp€u €0oy ov diairexp^ 

Kal a! p7}<TT€iai Ka\ \vxpwp dpaKava^is /cal TroWd ru)p As 
oi; v€vopi(Tp(P(t}v Trapar€T'f)p7)Tai. MipAir6ai §€ ireipcoPTai Kal tiv 
d\\i]\ovs rjpwp 6p6voiav^ /c.t.X. Standing where it stands, th 
lonce about the k^^opds can only mean that ‘there is no tr 
Greeks nor of barbarians, nor one single people, where tlie obso; 
of the seventh day, on whicdi we rest, has not spread, and 
fastings, and lighting of lamps, and much of what is forbiddoi 
with regard to food are not observed. They try to imitate our i 
concord also, &c.’ Hebdomaj^, which originally meant the w 
here clearly used in the sense of the seventh day, and though Jo 
may exaggerate, what he says is certainly ‘ that there was no 
Greek or not Greek, where the custom of observing the seven 
had not spread.' See also Kuenen, Hihhert LedureSf p. 226. 
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Pi-iday and Sunday. Sunday, as dies Solis, is men¬ 
tioned by Justin Martyr Apolog.’i. 67), and by 
bTtiillian (died 220), the usual name of that day 
pmongst Christians being the Lord’s-day, KvpLaKyj, 
inminica or dominicus, Clemens of Alexandria (died 
220) seems to have been the first who used the names 
(.f Wednesday and Friday, 'Epfiov koX 

\ It is generally stated, on the authority of Cassius 
pio, that the system of counting by weeks and week¬ 
days was first introduced in Egypt, and ,that at his 
^imo, early in the third century, the Romans had 
lopted it, though but recently. Be this as it may, 
would seem that, if Tibullu^ could use the name 
f Saturni for Saturday, the whole system of 
■' A'-days must have been settled and known at 
I'nne in his time. Cassius Dio tells us that the 
iiaios were assigned to each day hd rsacrdpwv^ by 
"irs ; or by giving the first hour of the week to 
''turn, then giving one hour to each planet in suc- 
till the twenty-fifth hour became again the 
• d of the next day. Both systems lead to the same 
'ult, as will be seen from the following table:— 


^’><1/1 (in. 

Latin. 

French 

Sanscrit. 

■Moim 1 

Dies Saturni 

Samedi 

/S'ani-vara 

't’lpitcr 6 

„ Solis 

(dies Sabbati) 
Dimanche 

Ravi-vara 

Mars 4 

„ Lunse 

(dominicus) 

Lundi 

Soma-vara 

2 

„ Martis 

Mardi 

F)hauma-vara 

' ' nils 7 
M^roiirv r> 

Moon 3 

„ Mercurii 

Mercredi 

l»udha-vara 

„ Jo vis 

Jeudi 

BWhaspati-vfira 

Veneris 

Vend^^di 

*S'ukra-\;Ira 
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Planets. 

1 Saturn 1 

2 Jupiter 6 
J Mars 4 

4 Sun 2 

5 Venus 7 

(> Mercury 5 
7 Moon 3 


1 Saturn 1 

2 Jupiter 6 

3 Mars 4 

4 Sun 2 

5 Venus 7 

T) Mercury 6 
7 Moon 3 
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Old Norse. 

Anglo-^aron. 

Eiujii 

laugardagr 

siitres diig 

Salurdav 

(washing day) 
sunnudagr 

sunnan diig 

Sunday 

manadagr 

monan diig 

Monday 

tysdagr 

tiv(?s diig 

Tuesday 

odhinsdagr 

vthlenes diig 

Wed n CM 

thorsdagr 

IhuTiorc'S diig 

Thnrsdn' 

friadagr 

frige d:ig 

F riday 

Old-High 

Middle- High 

(i (’)')] 

German. 

German. 


sambaztag 

samztac 

Sanistag 

(sunnCin dband) 

(sunnen ubent) 

(Sonnah 

sunnhn dag 

sunn on tac 

Sountac? 

,, mai^n tac (?) 

man tac 

Montag 

ziuwes tac 

zios tac 

Diensiai 

1 (cies dac) 

(critic) 

Mittwoc 

wuotanes tac (?) 

mittwoch 

(mittaweeha) 
donares tac*' 

donrt's tac 

Dormns 

fria dag 

fritac 

Freitfig 


After the names of the week-days had onci 
settled, we have no difficulty in tracing then-1 
tion towards the East and towards the West. 
Hindus had their own peculiar system of red 
days and- months, but they adopted at a late 
the foreign system of counting by weeks of sevei 
and assigningapresidingplanetary deity toeact 
seven days, according to the system described 
As the Indian name of the planet Mercury was ] 
the dies Mercurii was naturally called Budlm 
but never Buddha-vS,ra; and the fact tl 
mother of Mercury was called Maia, and the i 
of Buddha Md,y a, could, therefore, have had no 1 
whatever on the name assigned to the Indiai 
nesday.' The very l^uddhists, in Ceylon, dist; 
between buddha, the enlightened, and budht 
and call Wednesday the day of Budha, 

* Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies p. 118, note. 
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jujjlia.' Whether the names of the planets ^ve^e 
grilled in India inde 2 )endcntly, or after Greek models, 
i .liliicult to settle. The name of Budha, the know- 
11 -r or the clever, given to the planet Mercury, 
e. iiis, however, inexplicable except on the latter hy- 
Hitliesis. 

Having traced the origin of the Sanskrit name of 
li.‘ dies Mercurii, Biidha-vrira, let us now see why 
!)(' Teutonic nations, though perfectly ignorant of 
Jiiddliisin, called the same day the dayof Wodan. 

That the Teutonic nations receivo'd the names of 
;li(‘ ^v(‘ek-days from their Greek and Roman neigh- 
><'urs admits of no doubt. For commercial and mili¬ 
ary aiTangcTncnts between Romans and Germans, 
K'liiekiiid of lingua franca must soon have sprung uji, 
iiitl in it the names of the week-days must have found 
;litdr place. There would have been little difficulty 
r ‘‘xplaining the meaning of Sun-day and Mon-day 

tht‘ Germans^ but in order to make them under- 
itaiid the meaning of the other names, .some ex- 
)lunatioiis must have been given on the nature of the 
iidereut deities, in order to enable the Germans to 
iiid (‘(UTesponding names in their own language. A 
tniiaii would tell his German friend that dies Veneris 
^i^ ant the day of a goddess who represented beauty 
^iiid love, and on hearing this the German w^ould at 
have thought of his own goddess of love, Freyja^ 
J^t^d have called the dies Veneris the day of Freyja or 
rnd:iy.2 

It Jupiter was described as the god who wields 

In ^^ingalese Wednesday is Bada, in Tamil Budau. See Kennet, 
j.. ^^ntiquary^lSli, p. 90; D’Alwis, Journal of Ceylon Branch 
' Asiatic Society, 1870, p. 17. 

Gnmm, heuUclie MythcUgxe, p. 276. 

^OL. lY. 0 
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the thunderbolt, his natural representative in 
man would be Bonar^^ the Anglo-Saxon Thuna 
Old Norse Thor ; and hence the dies Jovis woi 
called the day of Thor, or Thursday. If the fUc 
Jupiter was the king of the gods had been menti 
his proper representative in German would, no d 
have been Wuotan or Odin.^ As it was, Wuot 
Odin was chosen as the nearest approach to J/o 
the character which they share in common, 
which led to their identification, being most i 
their love of travelling through the air,^ also 
granting wealtli and fulfilling the wishes of 
worshippers, in which capacity Wuotan is k: 
by the name of Wunsch^ or Wish, We can 
understand how it happened that father and 
changed places, for while Mercurius is the so 
Jupiter, Wuotan is the father of Donar, 
god of war, was identified with the German T 
Ziu, a name whicli, though originally the same as 
in Greek, or Dyaus in Sanskrit, took a pccul 
national character among the Germans, and be( 
their god of war.^ 

There remained thus only the dies 8odumi 
day of Saturn, and whether this was called s 
imitation of the Latin name, or after an old Gcr 
deity of a similar name and character, is a l 
which for the present we must leave unsettled. 

* Grimm, Deutsche Mytholugie, p. 151. 

* Ibid. p. 120. 

» IMd. pp. 137-148. 

* IMd. p. 126. Oski in*Icelandic, the god Wish, one o 
names of the highest god. 

* Tacit. Hist. iv. 64 : ‘ Communibus Diis et praecipuo "Og 
Marti grates agimiis.* 
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\ Wliat, however, is not unsettled is this, that if 
ke Germans, in interpreting these names of Eoman 
f ities as well as they could, called the dies Mercurii, 
^le same day which the Hindus had called the day 
Biulha (with one d^),their day of Wuotan, this was 
lut because ‘ the doctrines of the gentle ascetic ex- 
BteJ in the bosom of Odin or his followers, Avhile 
near the roots of the Caucasus,’ but for 
eiy different and much more tangible reasons. 

Bat, apart from all this, by what possible process 
ndd Buddha and Odin have ever been brought to- 
tlier in the flesh ? In the history of ancient 
ligioiis, Odin belongs to the same stratum of mytho- 
hcal thought as Dyaus in Ipdia, Zetis in Greece, 
vpitcr in Italy. He was worshipped as the supreme 
city during a period long anterior to the age of the 
eda and of Homer. His travels in Greece, and 
• '-‘11 in Tyrkland,^ and his half-historical character 
> mere hero and a leader of his people, are the 
j^ult of the latest Euhemerism. Buddha, on the 
ntrary, is not a mythological, but a personal and 
storical character, and to think of a meeting of 
iddha and Odin, or even of their respective de- 
'iidants, at the roots of Mount Caucasus, would be 
^ imagining an interview between Cyrus and Odin, 
'veen Mohammed and Aphrodite. 

^ comparative study of ancient religions and 
tbologies, as will be seen from these instances, 
^ot a subject to be taken up lightly. It requires 
cnly an accurate acquaintance with the minutest 
of comparative philology, but a knowledge of 
istory of religions which can hardly be gained 
* Grimm, l.o. p. 148. 

Q Z 
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without a study of original documents. As 1,,;, 
however, as researches of this kind are carriei] - 
for their owm sake, and from a mere desire of d;. 
covering truth, without any ulterior objects, tl. i 
deserve no blame, though, for a time, they may 
to erroneous results. But when coincidencesbetw^ 
ditferent religions and mythologies are searched'; 
simply in support of preconceived theories, wlieti;.! 
by the friends or enemies of religion, the sense 
truth, the very life of all science, is sacrificed, ir 
serious mi^chiyf will follow without fail. Her - 
have a right, not only to protest, but to blame. The 
is on this account a great difference between t 
books we have hitherto examined, and aworklat- 
published in Paris by M. Jacolliot, under the seii' 
tional title of ‘ La Bible dans Tlnde, Vie de Je> 
Ohristna.’ If this book had been written with tl 
pure enthusiasm of Lieutenant Wilford, it mi:: 
have been passed by as a mere anachronism. B 
when one sees how its author shuts his eyes airair. 
all evidence that would tell against him, and hnii; 
together, without any critical scruples, whattv 
seems to support his theory that Christianity 
poor copy of the ancient religion of India, m' 
silence would not be a sufficient answer. 
the book has lately been translated into English, 
will be read, no doubt, by many people who cam 
t('st the evidence on which it professes to befovn^dt 
We learn that M. Jacolliot was some years 
appointed President of the Court of Justice at CB* 
dernagore, and that lie devoted the leisure left B 
from the duties of his position to studying 
and the holy books of the Hindus. He is said 
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Jive put himself in communication with the Briili- 
jians, who had obtained access to a great number of 
ilSS. carefully stored up in the depths of the pagodas. 
The purport of his book is ’ (I quote from a friendly 
piiic), ihat our civilisation, our religion, our legends, 
)ur ;;ods, have come to us from India, after passing 
ji succession through Egypt, Persia, Judma, Greece, 
ml Italy.’ This statement, w^e are told, is not coim 
iiit'd toM. Jacolliot, but has been admitted by almost 
ill Oriental scholars. The Old and New Testaments 
vy found again in the Vedas, and the tests quoted 
iv )I. Jacolliot in support of his theory are said to 
t ,Ive it without doubt. Brahma created Adima (in 
hiiiskritj the first man) and ga’\ie him for companion 
h'va (in Sanskrit, that which completes life), lie 
i]p)iiited the island of Ceylon for their residenciu 
luit follows afterwards is so beautifully described 
‘‘ d I may be pardoned for quoting it. Only I must 
^ uii iny readers, lest the extract should leave too 
^' ' P an impression on their memory, that wlnit M. 
'^o)lliot calls a simple translation from Sanskrit is, 
lar as I can judge, a simple invention of some 
mischievous Brahman, who, like the Pandits 
bieutenant Wilford, took advantage of the zeal 
‘•d credulity of a French judge :— 

Having created the Man and the Woman {simnJ- 
*'^oushj^ not one after the other), and animated 
with the divine aflSatus—the Lord said unto 
cm; « Behold, your mission is to people this bean¬ 
ie ^ Island [Ceylon], where I h|,ve gathered together 
^ pthing pleasant and needful for your subsistence 
J ^ rest of the Earth is as yet uninhabitable, but 
^ ^ your progeny so increase as to render the 
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bounds of paradise too narrow a habitation, let tl 
inquire of me by sacrifice and I will make kllo^vn 
will/^ 

‘ And thus saying, the Lord disappeared. . . 

‘ Then Adam and Eve dwelt together for a i 
in perfect happiness; but ere long a vague disquie 
began to creep upon them. . . . The Spirit of 
jealous of their felicity and of the work of Bra] 
insjfired them with disturbing thoughts ;—“ L 
wander through the Island,’’ said Adam to his < 
panion, and ^ee if we may not find some part 
more beautiful than this.” . . . 

‘ And Eve followed her husband. . • wand 
for days and for mon^chs ; . . . but as they advi 
the woman was seized with strange and inexpli 
terrors : ‘^Adam,” said she, ^^let us go no farth 
seems to me that we are disobeying the Lord; 
we not already quitted the place which he ass 
us for a dwelling and forbade us to leave ? ” 

‘ “ Fear not,” replied Adam ; this is noi 
fearful wilderness of which he spake to us.” . 

‘ And they wandered on. . . . 

‘ Arriving at last at the extremity of the I 
they beheld a smooth and narrow arm of the se 
beyond it a vast and apparently boundless co 
connected with their Island only by a narrc 
rocky pathway arising from the bosom < 
w^aters, 

^ The two wanderers stood amazed: the c 
before them was covered with stately trees, b 
a thousand colours flitting amidst their foliag 

S “ Behold, what beautiful things ! ’ 
Adam, and what good fruit such trees must pi 
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let us go and taste them, and if that country is 
•tier than this^ we wiU dwell there.’’ 

‘ Eve, trembling, besought Adam to do nothing 
i;it might irritate the Lord against them. ‘‘Are 
e rot well here ? Have we not pure water and 
. licious fruits ? Wherefore seek other things ? ” 
‘“True,” replied Adam, “but we will return; 
hat harm can it be to visit this unknown country 
bat presents itself to our view?” . . . And as he 
[iproached the rocks, Eve, trembling, followed. 

‘Placing his wife upon his shopldevs, he p>ro- 
-rded to cross the space that separated him from 
lu' object of his desires, but no sooner did he touch 
lie shore than trees, flowers, fruits, birds, ail that 
liev had perceived from the opposite side, in an in- 
lant vanished amidst terrific clamour; . . . the 
'"•ks by which they had crossed sunk beneath the 
waters, a few sharp peaks alone remaining above the 
irfiice, to indicate the place of the bridge which had 
"a-ii destroyed by Divine displeasure. 

‘ The vegetation which they had seen from the 
'M»osite shore was but a delusive mirage raised by 
Spirit of Evil to tempt them to disobedience. 

‘ Adam fell, weeping, upon the naked sands, . . . 
Eve throwing herself into his arms, besought 
not to despair; . . . “ let us rather pray to the 
'dhor of all things to pardon us.” . . . 

And as she spake there came a voice from the 
saying, 

“ Woman ! thou hast oh^ sinned from love to 
b\ husband, whom I commanded thee to love, and 
. hast hoped in me. 

‘ I therefore pardon thee—and I pardon him also 
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for thy sal<e : . . . but ye may no more retiu]] tv 
paradise, which I had created for your happiness, 

. . . through your disobedience to my coiniiiaudstliv 

Spirit of Evil has obtained possession of the Eiirfli 
. . . Your children reduced to labour and to siitivi 
by your fault will become corrupt and forgot me.. 

^ But I will send Vishnu, who will be bornofa 
woman, and who will bring to all the hope of a 
reward in another life, and the means by prayer of 
softening their sufferings.” ’ 

The trq^n.sla/.or from whom I have quoted exclaims 
at the end, as well he might:— 

‘ What grandeur and what simplicity is tlie 
Hindu legend ! and at the same time how siiiiplv 
logical! . . . Behold here the veritable 
true woman.’ 

But much more extraordinary things arc quoted 
by M. Jacolliot, from the Vedas and the commen¬ 
taries. 

On p. 63 we read that Manii, Minos, and 
had the same name as Moses; on p. 73 , theBrale 
mans who invaded India are represented as tli^ 
successors of a great reformer called Christna. Tbr 
name of Zoroaster is derived from the Saiidkrit Sim 
yastara (p. 110), meaning ‘he who spreads 
worship of the Sun.’ After it has been laid 
(p. 116) that Hebrew was derived from Sanskrit 
are assured that there is little difficulty in derid"- 
Jehovah from Zeus.^ Zeus, Jezeus, Jesus, and 
are all declared to bq^ the same name, and 
(p. 130) we learn that ‘ at present the Brahmans" 

^ P. 126. ‘ Pour quiconque s’est occup6 d’6tu(lcs 
J6hova d6riv6 de Zeus cst facile il admettre.’ 
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[iciate in the pagodas and temples give tliis title of 
>seus— the pure essence, the divine emana- 
3 n—to Christna only, who alone is recognised as 
i,» Word, the truly incarnated, by the worshippers 
■ Vishnu and the freethinkers among the Brah- 
lans.’ 

We are assured that the Apostles, the poor lisher- 
leu of Galilee, were able to read the Yeda (p. 356); 
iid it was their greatest merit that they did not 
eject the miraculous accounts of the Vedic period, 
iecause the world was not yet ripe j,for freedom of 
fiought. Kristna, or Christna, we read on p. 360, 
fgiiified in Sanskrit, sent by God, promised by God, 
oly; and as the name of Ch^jist or Christos is not 
[ebrew, whence could it have been taken except 
rom Krishna, the son of Devald, or, as M. Jacolliot 
rrites, Devanaguy ? 

It is difficult, nay, almost impossible, to criticis<^ 
r refute such statements, and yet it is necessary to 
oso; for such is the interest, or I should rather 
iythe feverish curiosity, excited by anything that 
ears on ancient religion, that M. Jacolliot’s book 
produced a very wide and very deep impression, 
been remarked with some surprise that Vedic 
diolars in Europe had failed to discover these im- 
^Hant passages in the Veda which he has pointed 
^r, still worse, that they had never brought 
to the knowledge of the public. In fact, if 
Pything was wanting to show that a general know^- 
r of the history of ahei^t religion ought to 
njj^part of our education, it was the panic created 
book. It is simply the story of 
I Wilford over again, only far less excusable 
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HOW than a hundred years ago. Many of tli.- v, 
which M. Jacolliot quot(‘S as Sanskrit arc iK-t v 
skrit at all; others never have the ineaniiiLr v ; 
he assigns to them ; and as to the passage's Ih .. 
Vedas (including our old fricaid the BhagavfMti-j 
th(?y are not from the Veda, they are not IV. ! : 
old Sanskrit writer—they simply belong to Ihr >- 
half of th(‘ nimdeentli century. What hap}.* i;. 
Licnitenant Wilford has ha[)pened again to M 
colliot. He tells ns the secret himself: - 

‘One day,’ he says (p. 280), ‘ when we wcr .-1 
ing the translation of Manu, by Sir W. Jones, a 
1 (m 1 us to consult the Indian commentator, Ku. 
Bha^hi, when foui^.d an allusion to the sacriii 
a son by his father prevented by God hiinselt : 
he had commanded it. We then had only oii* 
Jfxr —namely, to find again in the dark mass < *. ' 
religious books of the Hindu, the original u" 
of that event. We should never have succi'otl. <i 
for “ the complaisance ” of a Brahman with : 
we were reading Sanskrit, and who, yieldint: t* 
request, brought us from the library of his p L' 
the works of the theologian Bamatsariar, 
have yielded us such precious assistance in 
volume.’ 

As to the story of the son offered as a sa> i 
by his father, and released at the command 
gods, M. Jacolliot might have found the eri: 
account of it from the Veda, both text and tnc 
tion, in my ‘ History ^f Ancient Sanskrit Litevat 
He would soon have seen that the story of Snird-' 
being sold by his father in order to be sacrificed m 
place of an Indian prince, has very little in eea* 
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V ji the intended sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. 
M, Jarolliot has, no doubt, found out by this time 
It ,i: li.‘ has been imposed upon ; and if so, ho ou^dit to 
If :\.\Y tilt* example of Colonel Wilford, and jmlilicly 
V.' what has happened. Even then, I doubt not 
it c his statt*ments will continue to be quoted for a, 
ll •; time, and that A dim a and Ileva, thus brought 
|! ;f-‘ :e^Min, will inalce their appearance in many a, 
1 k and many a lecture-room. 

f.est it lie snjiposed that such acchlonts liapp<‘n 
! ^.laskrit scholars only, or tliat thjs ftiver is brml 
tiy in the jungles of Indian mytholo<j^y, I sliall 
I iiti'tii at least one other cast* wliieli will show 
^ i‘ this dist'ase is of a more f/ern'ral character, and 
t i‘ want of canlion will produce it in tna'ry (‘limate. 
h' t"r<t lilt* diseovory of Sanskrit, China had stood 

• i time in the place whicli was afterwards 
' ijiicd by India. When tlie ancient liicraturt* and 
' Gli>ation of China becaim* first known to the 
‘ anlars of Europe, the C(*lestial Emjiire had its 

•■‘!G‘rs and propliets as full of enthusiasm as 8ir 
and Lieutenant Wilford, and there was 

* whether Greek philosophy or Christian nio- 
^ ‘'S that was not supposed to havtt had its first 
' .an ainon^ the sages of China. The proceedings 

die Jesuit missionaries in China were most ex- 
O rdinary. They had themselv(‘s admitted the 
^ J^d^ity of the writings of Confucius and Lao-tse, 
' ^ wliom lived in the sixth century n.c.' But 
dieir zeal to show that thp sacred lxK>ks of the 
•dnese contained numerous passages borrowed from 

“inklas Jalien, Le h\rrc de la Voie ct de la Vvrtn. Pari% 
r- iv. 
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the Bible, iiaj, even some of the dogmas of the lat r 
Church, they hardly perceived that, taking into ac. 
count the respective dates of these books, they avhv 
really proving that a kind of anticipated Christi. 
anity had been accorded to the ancient sages of th. 
Celestial Empire. The most learned advocate of 
this school was Father Premare. Another supporter 
of the same view, Montucci,^ speaking of Lao-tse's 
Tao-te-king, says :— 

^ We find in it so many sayings clearly refeiTiii:.^ 
to the triuye Qod, that no one who has read tliis 
book can doubt that the mystery of the most liolv 
Trinity was revealed to the Chinese more than five 
(‘Onturics before the a/lvent of Christ. Everybody, 
therefore, who knows the strong feeling of tlu' 
Chinese for their own teachers, will admit iliat 
nothing more efficient could be found in order to iix 
the dogmas of the Christian religion in the mind 
of the Chinese than the demonstration that tliese 
doerinas a^rree with their own books. The studv. 
therefore, and the translation of this singular boct 
(the Tao-te-king) would prove most useful to ib' 
missionaries, in order to bring to a happy issue tin- 
desired gathering in of the Apostolic harvest.’ 

What followed is so extraordinary that, tbou^di 
it has often been related, it deserves to be related 
again, more particularly as the whole problem wfieli 
was supposed to have been solved once for all by 
Stanislas Jiilien, has of late been opened again b 
Dr. von Strauss, in the ‘Journal of the German Orieie 
tal Society,’ 1869. 

There is a passage at the beginning of 

^ Montucci, De ntiulm sinicis. Berolini, 1808. 
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fiiurteenth chapter of the Tao-te-kiii<f in which 
Fiitbev Amyot felt certain that the three Persons of 
the Trinity could be recognised. He translated it:— 
‘ He who is as it were visible but cannot be seen 
is called Khi. 

‘ He whom we cannot hear, and who does not 
s[icak to our ear, is called Hi. 

‘ He who is as it were tangible, but cannot be 
timched, is called Wei.’ 

Few readers, I believe, would have been much 
startled by this passage, or would Jiavq seen in it 
what Father Amyot saw. But more startling reve¬ 
lations were in store. The most celebrated Chinese 
scholar of his time, Abel Eenjusat, took up the sub- 
j.H't; and after showing that the first of the three 
iiainos had to be pronounced, not Khi, but I, he 
maintained that the three syllables I Hi Wei, were 
nipant for Je-ho-vah. According to him, the three 
characters employed in this name have no meaning 
in Chinese; they are only signs of sounds-foreign to 
the Chinese language; and they were intended to 
I'encler the Greek ’lao>, the name which, according 
" Diodorus Siculus, the Jews gave to their God. 
Iciimsat goes on to remark that Lao-tse had really 
midered this Hebrew name more accurately than the 
jieeks, because he had preserved the aspiration of 
second syllable, which was lost in Greek. In 
'"t, he entertained no doubt that this word, occur- 
"o in the work of Lao-tse, proves an intellectual 
iinmunication between the West and China, in the 
«h century b.o. * 

Fortunately, the panic created by this discovery 
not last long. M. Stanislas Julien 2 )ublished in 
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1842 a complete translation of this difficult bock 
and here all traces of the name of Jehovah b^v, 
disappeared. 

^ The three syllables,’ he writes, ‘ which Ah! 
Kemusat considered as purely phonetic and fort ii;;, 
to the Chinese language, have a very clear and in¬ 
telligible meaning, and have been fully explaiiunl 1,; 
Chinese commentators. The first syllable, I, nieai> 
without colour; the second. Hi, without sound n 
voice; the third, Wei, without body. The pro|Hi 
translation,therefore is :— 

^ You look (for the Tao, the law) and you scei: 
not: it is colourless. 

‘ You listen and ypu hear it not: it is voiceless. 

‘ You wish to touch it and you reach it not; iti' 
without body.’ 

Until, therefore, some other traces can be dis¬ 
covered in Chinese literature, proving an interconrst- 
between China and Judaea in the sixth century b.c.. 
we can hardly be called upon to believe that tli*' 
Jews should have communicated this one nain'. 
Avhich they hardly trusted themselves to pronounce 
at home, to a Chinese philosopher; and we 
treat the apparent similarity between I-Hi-Wei an'l 
Jehovah as an accident, which ought to serve as a 
useful warning, though it need in no way discourage 
a careful and honest study of Comparative Theology- 
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What was the original intention of the name of 
ll lhroplwn? That hellero, the first paj't of the word, 

:'Pivseiits some power of darkness, drought, cold, 
uinter, or of moral evil, is easy to guess. The 
'invks say that there was a wjjrd m sWipa, which 
n.'iiiliod anything evil or hateful,’ and was used in 
iliiit sense by Kallimachos.’’ Nay Bellerophon or 
lidlerophontes is said to have been called also 
lilleropliontes. That the Greeks in general, how- 
■ viT, Avere no longer conscious of the appellative 
piwer of Belleros, is best proved by the fact that, 
ill order to explain the myth of Bellerophon, they 
i'"'oiited, very late, it would seem, a legend, accord- 
i"!,' to which Bellerophon had killed a distinguished 
^ oriiitbian, of the name of Belleros, and had fled to 
•^r;ros or Tyrins to be purified by Prcetos from the 
'tiiin of that murder. Nothing, however, is known 
'I'wut this Belleros, and as the ordinary accounts 
’du’esent Bellerophon as flying to Argos after having 
his brother Deliades, or, as ho is also called, 
’liren or Alkimenes, there can be little doubt that 
^ ®,Corinthian nobleman of tlie name of Belleros 

^ Preller, Oneohmlw Mythohgie, vol. ii. p. 55. 

Eustath. ad II. p. 635; Naeke, Ojmc. vol. ii. p. 167. 
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()\ves liis ori^iTi entirely to a desire of later nuti. 
j^dsts, who felt bound to explain the no Inn^r,. 
telli^ible name of Bellerophon or Belleroplientr., 

Such a name, it is (|uite clear, was not ori,:i: 
without some meanin^% and without athMiij.li!;: 
unravid the whole tra^^edy of Ilipponoos, ^vlH 
wards monopolised the name c^Jlellerophoii, i ; 
b<‘ possible to discover by a strict observan * 
et yinolo;^dcal laws, the original form and the "i i: 
]uirport of this p(‘culiar name. 

With regard to the second half of tin* i:,e 
tlnu’e can b(‘ little doubt that in BelleropliiHi ,:. 
Jhdlerophontes, plnhi and j)hontvs had one aii'l ' 
saline meaning. Now at the end 

])onnds unmans the killer, the Sanskrit han-la,i. 
and therefor(‘ jilahi can, in our name, liardlv 
anything else, and would correspond exactly vie 
Sanskrit han, noni. hd, killing. 

Prom the reportaMl change in the initial lett ' 
Belleropjion, it is ('asy to set' that it repie e: *' 
labial liquid, and is in fact the well-known digi- 
yPiOlicuin. But it is more dilHcult to deterinin'' 
hdters we ouglit to look for as corresponding m ' ’ 
languages to tin' of the Greek ^Yord 
many cases Greek XX represents a single h t'h' 
originally by a sibilant or a liquid.^ In this n - 
we can account for tin' single 1 in ttoXc? le. - 
double 1 in iroWoi. lloXns corresponds to the 
pulii (Rv, I. 179, 5), or puru, gen. puros. vl.- 
the oblique cases wmuld represent a, Sanskrit 
tive purva, gen. purvasya. As ttoWol point' 
Sanskrit purve, o\ol points to the Sanskrit mi ' 

■ Sec Ahrens, IHdl. D(yr. p. (10. 
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too, a double 1 owes its ori<xin not unl'n^- 
to an original single 1 or r followed by vJ 
h is the double 1 in mellis, the gen. of mvl, lionoy, 
explained by the Sanskrit niadhn, raisi'd to 
i.olhv-i, and regularly changed to mad v-i, inal v- i, 
lill-i. /V/, /( fh'Sy is explained by har}i in 

rai^Wjlo Ju.rv-i, halv-iy lntJl-iy foU-l? 
f //is corresponds to Sanskrit in r id u, tlii*ough tin* 
a iinediate links, mardv-i, maid v-i, malv-i, 
ill-i; ^ nay, if we consider tin' Yedie word for Ixau 
lii-pa (Uv. \ I[r. 77, 11), hkL inc//is^ too, shonlil 
•Icrivrd from mr/*du (which does not ot'cur in tho 
ii:-Veda), and not from madhu. Ac(‘ording to 
anah'igirs, tlum, the (rreek would h ad 

‘ hack to a Sanskiit word varvara. This word 
‘aally occurs in the Sanskrit language, and imams 
ary, woolly, shaggy, rougli. It is a]»pliod to tin' 
j!"-liki* aboriginal inhabitants of India who were 
'jaciM'd and drivtm back by Aryan c(>n((U(‘rors. a ml 
his hcMUi idmitilicd .vith thi^ (iias'k j'iapl’^apow 
iilal -w<M)<b foi* instance, whi( h grows (diiefly on the 
dahar coast, is called in Sanskrit barbarot I lia, 
•'iiignp among Barbaras, lM‘cause that coast was 
''ays held by 'ramulian or non-Ai*yan jamjihu Pro- 
'S.)r Kuhn, identifying bar bar a and ftdpftapos, 
the meaning of both w<jrds, n<»t to the sha,gg\ 
^voolly hair, Imt to tlie confiis(‘d sjieeeh [hdlhn- 
' of non-Aryan tril)es. It will be dithcult to 
"Vf with what intent the Gna'ks and th(‘ ilindu,- 

' '-TSSen, Ariti.'friir />(<l / iifjr, Ji. 

A’lfrecht, in Kuhii’s Zc'itsrhri/t, \'il, iii. ]«, gis, 

to tho infon'hanco of h anU f in I>atin, b^c CoF'-mi. 

‘ Beitrdfje, p. linS ; as to tho otyrnclcL'-y (>{ frl^ ihiU., p. Ill 
* ors'Cn, Krifuchc Jhitratjr, j>. 323 

'"h. IV. 


n 
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first applied ^dp^apos and barbara to tribes diti. 
in^ from themselves both in speech and aspect. It . 
true that in Greek the word occurs for the first ti:;. 
in Homer with a special reference to lanmn;. 

Iliad/ ii. 87(), KdpS9 l3ap^ap6(po)voL) ; and in .Su . 
skrit also the earliest passage in which bar!)am > 
found, refers to speech (Rig-Veda Prdtisakli\ 
Sutra 784; XIV. G). But the barbarata tl. .• 
mentioned as a fault of pronunciation, is (‘xplaic 
by the same word (asaukumaryam) whicdiin 
778 serves as an explanation of lomasya; and th; 
lomasya, meaning shagginess, is, like tlu* (Ir*' 
SaavTj] 9 , cleaady transferred from the shagginc.s> > 
hair (Ionian, hair) to the shagginess of pronnic; 
tion, so that after all, in Sanskrit at least, the '. 
ginal <;once])tion of the adjective barbara scene * 
have been shaggy or rough. 

However that may be, it is clear that many 
for Avool are derived from the sanu? root var vh. 
yielded var var a or barbara. This root inca: 
originally to cover, and it yielded in Saiishrit ur 
in ura-bhra,, rain, i.c, Innigcr \ in Greek tapov iS 
sp~iov. In the Veda we have likewise the feiiun.; 
lira, sheep, Rv. VI11. t, 4, 

uram na dhunutc v/7ka/g 

‘ (the stone tears the Soma plant) as the wolf 
the sheep,’ or, it may be, ‘ the wool.’ The 
called urrimathi (Rv. VIII. GG, 8), literally 
sheep-shaker, or slu‘ep-lifter. 

Prom the same root are formed, by means ot > 
suffix 11 a, the Sanskrit uraa, wool, particular!} 
sheep ; afterwards ur?iay u, a goat, and a spider : ^ 
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from woiiring, {rrowin;^, or supplying wool; lli,> 
:l;or from, as it wore, spinning or weaving it. Tims 
.. spider is also called in Sanskrit uraa-ndbhi 
.:.il iirHa-v,4bhi, literally the wool-weaver; and one 

■ the enemies killed by Indra is Aur)tavribh;i, 
liiii'li seems to mean a rani rather, a wool-jirovider, 

■ 111 a spider. This ur n 4, as Bopp Ims shown, ap- 
• irsagain in Eussian as vbhia, in (lothic as viiUa, 
:: living been changed to 1, and In into 11. 'J’he same 
-diiiilation is found in Latin r/Z/ns, gen. villi, and 

’ gen. vclhris. It might be dilHenlt {o con’vinee 
iii'Sieal seholar tlmt w/hts was not derived from 
I-iitin rdln-e, 2iartieidarly as Varro himself gives 

■ i: etymology; but it would b,. finally diflieidt to 
■■ ibhsli such an etymology by'any analogies. It is 
■'."IIS, however, to rennirk—for reasons to be ex- 

■ tied hereafter that veUera, in Liitin signifies 
-lit, fleecy clouds. (Virg. ‘ Ceorg.’ i. 397; Lue. 

■ 1L f.) 

I I'a, therefore, from a root v.a r, to cover, imsint 
-inally cover, then skin, fleeci*, w<»d. In its di*- 
'■''"es, too, these various meanings of the root 
r appear again and again. Tims urana/t means 
’■ 'iraai, sheep; but ur4«a/i, quite a different 
ation, means protector or guardian. For in.stance, 
■■■ tl'c genitive 


1. 1/3, /. sam.atsu tvd oQra.salnm arn/ijlni iira- 
P'i^hi'ntainam, 


O hero, in battles the protector of tlio bravo, the 
guide !» 

- Ml, 73^ 3 , dhema ya^/wam pafhifm urdTia'A, 

Qs speed the sacrifice, as kectfers of the (old) 
ways!’ 
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With the accusative 

Rv. III. 19, 2. (AgniM dova-tatim urana/i, 

‘ Agni, who protects the gods.’ 

Rv. IX 109, 9. Indu/i puuana/i pra^ram nratia/i, 
‘Tho puriQcd Soma, protecting the people,’ 

Without any case;— 

Rv. IV. G, 4. (Agni?i.) pra-divaft uran4/t, 

‘Agni, the old guardian.’ See also Rv. IV. 

G3, 4. 

Now, if urnd, wool, meant originally a cow; 
var-na also, Much now means colour, would - 
to have started from the same conception. ('■ 
might naturally be conceived as the cownn.-, 
otitside, as xpmv and 

meanings of skin and colour. From var a a. o 
(brightness), we have in Sanskrit varm, g.. 
from rupa, form (beauty), we have rupyii, > 
from wbich Rvpec-, for we can on no account > 
the name of silver, tho metal, from the fignn (> 
that was stamped on a silver coin. 

In the Veda var a a appears in the sense ot c 
of bri-dit colour or light, and of race. 

In”the sense of colour in general, vara a 
Rv. I. 73, 7. kn'shaiim Pa. varaamaruHdm la 
‘ They placed together tho dark and the hn;-'l‘' 

(of niglit and day). ^ , . 

Rv. I. 113, 2. djUvk variiam Aaratlm/i a-niinaTi 
‘ Day and night move on destroying tlicir eolnii 

Frequently var?ia is used in the Veda as 
iug bright colour or tight; 

Rv. II. 34, 13. ni-megham.an:di dtyena P^. 
..I-andrdni varimm dadhiro 9U-pt'«asam, 
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‘TLev (the Radras) strongly showering down on their 
horse, made shining, beautiful light.* (On pa^as and 
its supposed connection witli Pegasos, see Kuhn, in 
his ‘ Zeitschrift,’ vol. i. p. 4G1 ; and Sonne, ibid. vol. 
X. p. in seq.) 

Rv. II. 1, 12. tava spiirlie var?J 0 , 

‘ hi thy sparkling light, 0 Agni.’ 

Rv. 111. 31, 5. pra imam var/nim atirat sukram asam, 

• He, indra, spread out the briglit light of the dawn.’ 

Ill the ninth Ma?i^/ala the colour (var^ia) of the 
ena juice is frequently mentioned, as liari, ru^at, 
k\, also as asiirya:— 

Rv. X. 3, 3. AgniA vi-tisli/Aan ru.‘'adbl!i/i vdr?iai/i, 

' A^mi far-striding with shining colours.* 

Kvmi without determining iuljeetiv(.*s, var?ia has 
.i-doiuilly the sense of light:—* 

Hv. I. 02, 10. sarnanam varmirn abhi .sumblianillnil, 

‘ Ihc old Dawn that clothes herself in tlK^sann' light.’ 
hv. X. J24, 7. t4/< asya var/'am snh\y[\h. hliarihhrati, 

' liny (the dawn.s), the bright ones, carry always the 
h^dit of the sun.’ Sec also Ilv. 11. 4,5; II. 5, 5; 
IV. 15, 3. 

Hence we may take varna in tln^ same sense in 
'dier passage, where the commentator explains it 
' Indra, the protector :— 

hv. I. 104, 2. dev^sa/i manyiim dasa.^^ya «A:amnan 
to Bilk a vakshan suvittfya vdniam, 

‘The gods broke the pride of Dasa (the enemy); may 
dicy bring to us light for tlie sacrifice.* 

.Lastly, varna means colour, or tribe, or caste, the 
•‘^^-rence in colour being undoubtedly one of the 
-ncipal causes of that feeling of strangeness and 
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heterogeneousness which found expression in tlien.. 
of tribe, and, in India, of caste.’ The coinmentu’ 
generally take varna in the technical sense ot\Mx- 
and refer it to the three highest castes (t raivar/dk 
in opposition to the fourth, the S^udras. 

Rv, III. 34, 9. liatvi dasyun pra arjam vaiv/jira uw 

‘ Indra, killing the Dasyus (the enemies), has prot* • 
the Aryan colour.’ 

Rv. II. 12, 4. yd/i dasam vdr/zani adharam guha ilk i", 

‘ Indra, who brought the colour of the Dasas low . 
secret.’ 

Rv. II. 5. vdrwam pundndd ya^asam su-viram, 

‘(The heavenly gates) which illuminate the 
colour (race), rich in heroes.’ 

But to return to varvara, to which on etoi. 
logical grounds we should assign the meaning: 
shaggy, hairy, villosus^ it need hardly be said tl 
such a word, though it supplies an intelligible ni' n 
ing of the Greek myth of Belleros, as slain ' 
Bellerophon, does not occur in the Veda auiono: tl 
numerous names of the demons slain by Indra, 
and other bright gods. The same happens vt: 
frequently, viz. that Sanskrit supplies us with t; 
etymological meaning of a term used in Greek my¬ 
ology, although the corresponding word does i 
occur in the actual or mythological Ian gun g‘ 
India. Thus the Greek Herd is easily explaint'i ‘ 
Svar4, and not,according to Sonne (Kuhn, ‘Zeitscla* 

vol. X. p. 366, vol. ix. p. 202), by VasrA; but neit; 
of these words occurs in the mythological phraseol"- 
of the Veda. There^ remains, however, a quests 

* See my letter to Chevalier Bunsen, ‘ On the Turanian Land’ll'- 
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uhiih lias still to be answered, viz. Do we fied 
iinong the demons slain by solar deities, one to 
I ;viiom tlie name of varvara,* in the sense of slia^^^n', 
voiilJ be applicable? and this question we may 
iMSwer with a decided Yes. 

One of the'princq^al enemies or ddsas conqiienul 
0- Indra is the black cloud. This black cloud con- 
• iins the rain or the fertilising waters which Indra 
asked to send down upon the earth, and this ]i(‘ 
an only do by slaying the black demon that kcnqis 
2k‘in in prison. This black cloud itself is sometimes 
'j.okon of in the Yeda as the black skin :— 

Rv. IX. 41, 1. ghiuiTita/i kr7sh;aun apa tva/rani, 

‘ Piisliing away tlie black skiiq ?.e. cloud.’ 

In other jdaces the cloud is called the rain-giving 
and fertilising skin:— 

Rv. I. 129, 3. dasma/t hi sma vWsha7?ani pinvasi tva/t*am, 
‘Fur thou, the strong one, fillest the niiny skin.’ 

While thus the cloud itself is spoken of as a black 
kin, the demon of the cloud, or the cloud personified, 
appears in the Veda as a ram, ix, as a shaggy, hairy, 
nimal, in fact, as a BeXXepoy. 

Thus tlraTia, which, as we saw before, meant ram 
I* laniger, is a name of a demon, slain by Indra:— 

Rv. II. 14. Ye priests, bring hither Soma for India, 
pour from the bowls the delicious food ! The hero 

‘ may either be simply identified with varvara, in the 

of shag^^}', or by taking f€\\os as representing the Latin rilluj, 
adjective feWepos might have beyn formed, like <p6oy(-p6s from 
Xhe transition into AX appears also in ^dwos, sheep’s-wr^ol, 
^-‘ere the represents the labial liquid. See liobeck, De Prothen 
p. Ill seq .; and Curtius, in Kuhn’s Zeit$cJn^fty vol. iii. 
lid : ^ap7r = vrik ; \ p.irr]y = vrithA. 
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truly always loves to drluk of it j sacriflcu to- 
strong, for he desires it! 

Yo priests, ho who struck down Vritra, when be; 
hid the waters, as a tree is struck by lightnini:- 
him wlio desires tin’s Soma, offer it ; for that I: 
do.sires to drink it ! 

Ye priests, he who slew D/'fbhika, who drove out : 
cows, for he had opened the stable, to him otkr: 
Soma! Cover him with Somas as the wind i: • 
sky, as an old woman covers herself with clutliV'! 

Ye [tricsts, he who slew lJra?ia, who Imd sIiu^mi . 
ninety-nine linns, —he who slew down to the ;:r- . 
Arljuda, that liidra call hither to the utlnii: 
Soma 1 

Here U nuiii is no doubt a proper luiino, hut: 
idea wliicli it suggested originally, could only \u 
been that of urana., meaning ram or some oti 
shaggy animal. And the same a^)[)lies to the Cn 
BsX\epo 9 . Though in Greek it has become a m- 
proper name, its original meaning was clearly ti. 
of the shaggy ram as the symbol of the siliu; 
cloud, a Diimstrum villosumy this being the vi 
adjective whicti Roman poets like to apply to i-v 
sb'is of the same kith and kin, such as Gorge 
Caens ; e.g. Ov. ‘Met.’ x. 21 : 

Nec uti villosa eolubris 
Terna Medusmi vincirem guttura monstru 

' .Ell.’ viii. 2(>G (of Cacus); 

Terribiles oculos, vultura, villosaque setU 
Pectora semi fori .... 

We cannot therefore claim the name of ’ 
or Belleroplion for that period of mythology 
preceded the Aryan separation, a period 
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, ;.i, h sack names as Dyaiis = Zti/s*, y iirunii = Ovpav6\\, 

; \i = Sara7i}’U = ’K^tz^uy, AhiiuCi = Sd(f>i>r) an<l 
\r;// 7 /, Rihh\i^^Op(p€V9, Haritas= were cur- 

,:it amon^ the ancient worsliip^uM’s of tlie Devas 
; l»ri<'‘ht ^ods. But we can see at least this, that 
ilt.*n» 2 jl]ontes had an intellii^dble meaning, and a 
. analof^uns to that of otlicT iiaines of solar 
roes, the enemies of the dark powms of nature, 
!i. ther in the shape of night, or dark clouds, or 
inter. In the Veda one of the principal representa- 
o.s of that class of d(‘nions is V/'/t^*a, Ijterally tlu‘ 
e r(*r, the hider, wli<*ther of light or rain. Jiidra, 
great celestial deity of the Veda, is emphatically 
I'd Vrdrahan, the killer ^f VWtra. It is wtdl 
'uvij that tlie name of Indra, as the supreme deity 
the Vedie paniheoTi, is a nanui of Indian growth. 
rive<I Irom the sjiim‘ root as indu, droj>, it re[)re- 
ts Jupiter pluvius, wliosi; su[)]’ema(^y among 
' gods of India is fully aeeounteai for bv llii} elimalic 
uiKjter of that (.‘ountry. Dyaus, i,e. Zees', tli<‘ god 
die briglit sky, the original supreme* dr'ity of the 
hvidi'd Aryans, was r(‘placed in India by Indra, 
is sometimes call'd the son of Dyaus, so that in 
'ii:i tie* propliecy of Prometheus may lx* said to havo 
''i fullillrd, even before it was uttered und(*r a 
'■ '"k >ky. 

Ihit though we must not look in Gn*(*k mythology 
' traces ofa name like Indra, which did not spring 
existence before the separation of the Aryans, it 
' impossible that some of the names of Indra's 
•’uaies may have been preserved in other countries, 
^^'^e enemies were the enemies of Dyaus and other 
ds as well as of Indra ; and as they belong t<j an 
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earlier peried, the appearance of their names i'. • 
new homes of the Aryan emigrants could have iioii. 
to surprise us. 

One of the names belonging to this class of k i:. 
hostile to men and the bright gods, and comm.: 
India and Greece, I observed many years air.>, ■ 
having communicated my ol)servation to sevtaal. 
friends, it was mentioned ))y tliem even before I ne. 
found an opportunity of laying it before tlio } ’i 
and supporting it by suflicient proof. My exi t l; 
friend, Pn|fesspr Trith(*ii, whose early death has 
prived Sanskrit scholarship of a man of nail g i. 
arid high promise, mentioned my identifieatim 
Kerberos with the Sanskrit sarvara in a rap'-rr 
in April 1848,' and puhlislied in the ‘ Transactim ' 
the Philological Society;’ and another Icar 
friend of mine, Professor Weber, referred to it v. 
approval a few years latei’, tliough ncutlua* <'f t 
represented correctly tlie steps by which I liad ar: 
at my conclusion. 

My first point was that, as sarvari in thcA- 

‘ Seo Henfoy. yuch'iehtcn der K. G.d. W.zu Gotibt'ja), ^ ‘ 
17, 1877, p. 8; and particularly February 7, 1877, p. '1^'. 
he recognist^s that the identilication of Kerberos with ’ t 
was first profKised by nic, and afterwards ;ido]ited hy 
Honour, however, to wdioin honour is duo. Wilfonl in : ' 

on ‘Etrypt and the Xile,’ JU\'<earche8, iii. p. 40.’) (1. 
anticipated ua all. ‘ Yaraa,’ ho writes, ‘tberegent of hell, hus t'''.' 
a('('ording to the Pura/zas, one of them uami'd Kerbuni au-1 ' 
or varied ; the other iSyania, or hlaek ; the first of whom is als*' ' 
Tri.dras, or with three heads, and has tlie additional .'i t ’ 
Kalnulsha, A'itra, and Kirmira, all signifying stained or >;* ' 
in I’liny the wonls Cimr^erian and CerlKriari seem 
synonymous ; hut however that may Ih\ the (’erburaof the 11.' 
indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks. The Dragon of 
suppose to be the Xeshanaga, which ii>described as in the 
regions by the author of the Phagavata.’ 
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. ,the night, sarvara^ must have had the 
. sense of dark or pale :— 

Kv. V. 5-, 3. t6 sjandraso na nksliaaa/i ati skandaiiti 

Kirvarih, 

The.'so (the Storra-gods), like powerful bulls, rise over 
the dark nights (or the dark clouds r).’ 

Mv second point was that the r in «ar v ara may be 
, opt, and this I proved by comj^aring sar\ a rika, a. 

vile man, with »avara, a barbarian ; orsfirvara/^ 
.i^'liievous, nocturnal, witli savara, low, vile. I 
i.us arrived at ^avara, as a motlitieri form of 
irvara, in the sense of dark, pale, or nocturnal. 
;, :oly, by admitting the frequent change <^f r into 1, 

' niiiiccted sabilla, the Vediv! epithet of the dog of 
\ a Ilia, the son of Sarama, with Kerberos, tliough I 
rvw attention to t)ie ditferenee in the accent as a- 
;• int that still required explanation. Kerberos, 
" •Tcfore, in Greek, would Imve meant <naginally th(‘ 

- ak one, the dog of night, watching the path to tlio 
‘Ver World. In the Veda avo find two such dogs, 
‘‘ they have not yet received any proper names, and 

ci‘ without that individuality which was imparted 
’' them by later legends. All we haini of thmu 
■*>ui the Veda is that they have four eyes and broad 
^'Uits, tliat their colour is dark or tawny, that tliev 
' ‘•'ird tlie road to the abodij of Yarna, tlie king of 
■ “ departed, and that the dead must pass by th(*m 
’‘-fore they can come to Yama and the Fathers, 
^^y are also said to move about among men, as tin* 

‘ C/. Rv. ITT. 9,7 • yiTI. 1, 20, apiiarvare, by ni(/ht. 

in his Commentary on the Nirukta (MS. I. IT. 3i>7, f>. 

- < !. sayg of the Dawn : ‘ jrarv’are^m tamasii sarvadxavyii/i 

‘^a/olakena dhautanlva karoti.* 
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messengers of Yama, to feast on the life of u 
so that Yama is implored to protect men from 
fury, while, in otluT places, they themselves ar. 
voked, like Yama and Mrityu, to grant a loie'’ ]i^ • 
man. As the offspring of SaramS;, they are ca; 
Sdrameya; but they have, as yet, no nail jr .- 
names. The same applies to Kerberos. Tlisjav 
name does not occur in IIoimT, but the dog of H:, 
in Erebos is mentioned by him without furtlim 
ticulars. Ifesiod is the first who mentions the lae 
and gencal^jgy ^of Kerberos, and with him he i' 
ready fifty-headed, brazen-voiced, and furious, f.r 
poets speak of him as three-headed, with seri ' 
for his tail and mane i and at last ho becomes ho 
dred-headed. This Km’bm’os, as we know, is s-; 
by Ilerakles and brought up to the daylight, tla : 
thrown back again into Hades. 

Ihit, besides Kerberos, there is another doi: 
(piered by Ilerakles, and as In', like Kerlxa-os, i-1 
of Typhaon and Echidna, we nniy well look ujxei i 
as the brother or ditto of Kiu-beros. He is th- ; - 
of Geryones, sometimes called Kerberos hiii.> - 
(Pakeph. 40); and as Ilerakles, before coiKji^ ’-' 
Iverberos, has first to struggle with Mena 3 tios,t]ir" ' 
herd, we find tluitin his eighth labour, too, llmk 
lias to struggle with the cow-herd Eurytiou airl ' 
dog; nay, according to some authorities, Hena^ ' 
hims(‘lf takes part again in this struggle. This : 
<log is known by the name of Orthros, the exact C'iv 
I believe, (>f the Vedic Yntwu That the Vedic I 
should appear in Greece in the shape of a deg* 
not surprise us, particularly as there are traces to ^ 
tliat in Greek mythology also he was origiii‘^^‘' 
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... .lister of a less definite character. We find him, in 
I.,,i,Krs ‘ Thoogony,’V. 308 seq., among the children 
• Heliidna and Typhaon: 

T/ t’ vrrokvffafiet’T) rtKero tcparepoippora rfk't a, 

'OiiOpoy f.uv TTpwTOV Kvra yEiraro Trjpvovyji, 

^tvrfpov avriQ trtKrti’ h^iiiyayor^ ovn 
KfV'/hpov, (jjfiTjfTTi'iyy ’Aic«w tcvia ^aX*rto0wro»', 
yn rpKoyrnK'aprfyoy, ayniCf'n re Kparepoy rt. 

S '>011 after, "'OpOpo?, for this is, no doubt, the riglif 
e I'ling, instead ofis called the pannit of the 
N'!ii;ran lion. And Avdiat indicates still inor(‘ the 
ijinal moaning of *'Op0po9 as a n^presentative ol‘ 
orkius'; struggling with light, is the idioinati(* nse 
■ op^)y)9 as signifying the'time before sunrise, 
i il ls we read in llesiod, ‘ 0 . I).’ 575 , opOpov avi- 
'^oicio?, rising early, i.e, wdiile the darkness still 
and while the last portion of the night is /lot 
; ‘ drivtm away by the dawn {mire chir.n, ci InKp). 
‘■r' swallow, too, is ealh^d opOpoyorj ( 5 r) 8 ), litemally 
o'arly wailing; tin' cock ()p(^pn/3oas', the early ealhm. 

! . N w«' read in Horn. ‘ Jlynm. M(‘re.' OS, 

fjpPp lairj 3’ IttI k'ovpoc tTTdinrn oiifttn iq )'t>5, 

>/ 7rAe((i>r, T<\\a opOpoc iyiyytro ( rpiiafpyot^^ 

•-^■re opOpos might simply be translated by Vr/tra, 
consider how% in Vedic j>]iras(‘ol()gy, Vr/tra is 
thief w'ho keej)s the cows or the rays of the 
'^ing shut up in his stabh% and how the first 
‘"P ot day is expressed by Sarama discovering the 
^k stables of Vritra and tile Pa??is. Of Hermes 
84 rameya) it is said (v. 145 ) that he corn' s 
pi09, i.e. with Vritra, at the time of the final 
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discomfiture of Vritra/ and that he comes sil. .• 
so that not even the dogs bark at him, ovte 
\ e\dfcovTO, 

Thus we discover in Herakles, the victorof Ortlr 
a real Vritrahan, wliat miglit have been iiitiiv, ,: 
^Op0po(f)d)v or *()p0po:j)6im}9 ; and, though the in’ . 
may differ, we now see iti BsWepotpcovorBeWspoiv:- 
wlio killed, if not a he-goat (U ra7ia), at least a e. 
goat, i.e. Xl/xaipa, a mere variation of the siiin-* -; 
h(‘ro, and a rellection of the Vedic Indra Y/'/'tra!., 
(thimmra, Jike Orlhros and Kerberos, is ii 1 ; . 
with three luanls or three bodies {TptKej)a\<i^ 
rpLacofiarosy, nay, like Orthros and Kerberos, Cliim: ‘ 
too, is the offspring ot Typhaon and Echidna. 

Nay, further, although tin' name of 'O^dpoit''': 
'OpOpo(j)oijr7]9 has not be(‘n preserved in (Ireek my-, 
logy, it is possible, I think, to discover in 
fi’aees of another naane, luiving the same ini[H'it 
Sanskrit, and fivnpiently used as a synon\ii^‘ 
v>*itrahan. This is diisyulian, the killer of Ite. 
Dasyu or dasa, is in tlie Yeda the general mmi' 
the enemies of the bright gods, as well as <'f d, 
worshippers, tlie Aryan settlers of India. 
hanta or dasji-ha nta would in Greek assuuio *: 
form of Sc(i)(f)0PTt]9, or, as in some places of •' 
Greece 8 was pronounced like this might ass'*’ 

• The s.'unt^ wIuto Vr/trn lies (i. o2, 6, rayiisiaA hii-ll.' -- 
also called tlio hirt h-plat'c of Indra, iv. 1, 11. 

* That d :ind 1 are interehancfeablo letters is perfectly tna'- 
this genend rnli‘ is liabh^ to many limitations ;ls applied to di^' •' 
languages. An original 1, fyr instance, is hardly ever chai;-<^'| ■ 
and hence the derivation of (iiiffua from lih, to lick, is very / 
ful ; iov (ringuiU Avhioli is mentioned as the older form of d . 
could well have bt'on changed to li/u/i/d, but not rtV<? 

the same ground I doubt whether in (KhjKi the d represents a:- 
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f.inii I'f ^eoxpovTtjs. Now tliia Leoplioiitos ooeins 
i:, i;r.vk injtliolo<,^y as another name of Itelha-oplmn, 
5 - 1 it is clear that the moaning of that name could 
r. : bare been lion-lciller, for that would liav«' been 
I iitophontes, but that it could only signify killer of 
n .a.'vcr is expressed by Xeo) or Ssa). 

1; is perfectly true that the <diange of d into I is 
: oivvk restricted to certain dialects, and that it 
be admitted as a general rule, unless there he 
■ r new evidence to that effect. tWao it not so, 
iiii;,dit feel inclined to trace even the common 
'r.-ok word for jieople, 'Kaos, back to the same soiina* 

■ d.e Sanskrit dll,sa. for dasyu, meaning origi- 
cw enemies, liosfrtt, assumed in Zend danhii and 
■ 1 ' II, the senseof [irovince—a transit ion of meaning 
li is rendeied iutedligihle by the use (d d a hy u in 
■cuMeifonn inscriptions, where Darius calls himself 
- "t I ersia and king of tin' Daliyiis, i.e. of the 
,,irr.‘(j people or provinces.' 'I’he saiiii' irausitlon of 
■""y would have to he admitted in (ircck, if, as I’l-o- 


Greek SAr.^a or SAn^a,,, oi„. A.Vu, 
, , ^ ^ ^ i would st'ojn it; supporl, iliisviow. 

• of /xfAfTaojjind 7;/^ i.s otjiudly uiif cn.-il)!.'. 

' ; I <-( rtrtin is that aii ori; 4 ^iiial tjr Aijuu (1 may hc- 

'•■'tin: e.ff. San.sk. dovaru. (dvol; l.Ai./rnr; 

_ ' (dcok danpv, (iotli. f^n’/r Idif 

. ^rtd'k /Vyr.,.. Ju iNolf un ori- 

■<1 ^ in Of/or .'Iixl 

an) .ftYArt'and snliimi', pruxidinn, and pn/-<,. 

' • 't m prec^uj, A-o. ; dauU<i and Innlo, ■ dnujua (fu.pn, 
■rcdL ^feduur anrl dAr/nv/ ; rrdirin anrl rcluvium, if 

' /' t; Vn and not from Ino, a.s j»r</jio.sfd l,v Fo'-iim ; 
■'■rvn'r (O.sk.) aral A/niilondi, <A 

orirrinnl d, as ^rovod oven hy the mod. rn 
^In Orrek (ho same dialoctic eban-o is re.-o " ’ 
f \i(TKns -- SttTTfoy, 'OAutr^rtiJs ^ O^vaaiv^. 

' '"^^^.^nt^chnff filrdic Knndr dr.^ Morgn,Jandrx,\-^>\. vi.jt. I 


rn 
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f(‘ssor Pottsiii^r^ests, the Groelvgj r-TroTT/s'inid r/,j ~ 
eorrespOTKl to Sjmskrit dasa-pati and dasii.; ■ 
in the sense of lord of subjects. The oiilv diii- 
liere would be the retention of the s of das;i, u; 
accordin;^^ to ^^eneral practice, would have ho ioi' 
between two vowels. It is therefore now lt.i.,: 
admitted that d^dirorris' correspouds to Sanskri? 
pati, TIauslierr, for dams-pati. The true f(; 
<las^ in •Greek wouhl be h uos' or 
known as a name of slaves, lait it admits of a di:: . 
ox[»lanation.‘ The adjective Saios, howrv<*r, or o 
hostile, is'cleaVly derived from the sam(‘ soiirc.\ 
root b(‘in<^Mlas, to jx'rish; thoue:h it is trin'di: ’ 
its freqmmt ap[)lication to (ire, th(‘ adjectlv- < 
mi<:^ht also be relerled to tli<} root dii, t<> 1 • 
After we have once discov(‘red on Greek sni! ■ 
traces of dfisa in the sense of emuny, we see < ; ' 
that Leophontes, as the nanu' of Pellero])hoii, 
not have iiu'ant orii^inally the killer of ihe |)e<'|k. 
only the killer of enemies. And if Lt'ophoiites i:.' 
the killer (^f enemies or bends, it can (aily f- 
plaiiK'd as (*oiTes[)ondine^to tlu‘ Sanskrit dfisalia^‘ 
the desiroym* of enemies, these emunies h* ini: ’ 
very Dfisa s oi* demons of th(» Vt‘da, such as ^ 
COpflp()S‘), Namn/rif' ^S'ambara,’ and othoi’s.'' 

' StH' Nirbiilir, KInnrrr Srhi'i/fctj^ vol. i. p. 377. 

- StM' Aufrocht, in Kului's rift, vol. vii. p. .‘U i’; 1’ 

vol. viii. p. -IL'S. 

A. l’'i('k, in I>('nf<-y’s Orient urifJ ()rcn(irnt^ vol. iii. p. U'’ 

^ **vunl)ara, a vi'ry coniinon name of a demon slain " 
vitos eoniparison with ;ta bara and Barbara, the San>kre •- 
of KerK'ros, In the Zcnd«Avesta, loo, /rrvara occurs e ■ 
of a scrjM'nt (a/.hi). 

* Some critical remarks on the subject of tin's artie'^' 
seen in Ih'ofessor Pott’s AV?/me/evMe//<' Fornchiinfjrn, c('''er/i < 
vol. ii. p. 741. 




. > not lijippoTi very often Iffnt we fake np a 

Milan kook of more than eii^Hit linndnnl ]);iL;es, 
-'y and hristlin^Mvif h notes and (piot:i> 

\ and iVtd nnwillin;^^ to put it down a;^Miin hofoiv 
Kiii: fiiiisl'cd tlie wliole of if. Ifowovor. iliis is 
t iias li;ip[)om'd lo ns, and will hap])(‘n lo many 
e ad-Tof Professor Wekdcer's ‘ (Ir(‘ek Myflioloo-yd 
' i" <‘:ipakl(M)f (Mitoriii}^^ witli a nail and Iniiiiaii 
into the life and thoii^^dils and feidint^^s of 
■en ieiit Greeks, and more particularly info flie 
of their reli^n(m, llieir worship, and saenal 
To tliose who rerpiire any preliminary 
•' '■•‘>alion respeetin^^ the author, we, may say, fii*sf 
‘Ik tliat Wehdver is a very old man, a man h(don;(- 
' almost to an age gom? by, (me of tlie tVw imm 
Milliner (,( 111,» lieroic age of German seholar>hip. 
"pO'soiit generation, a race notquit(M‘ont(m)pfihl(f 
■'"‘‘If, looks up to him as the Grm'ks lookml up to 
He knew old Vcass, the translator of iloima*, 
be was a young man fighting the battle of 
'"'‘‘d mythology against the symbolic school (-f 
He was the friend c^f Zo(‘ga. lie speaks 

Goitnlehre, Von F. Wclcker. Krstor I'-nna 

’01, IV. 
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ofButtmann, of LexilogusButtniaim, as asclK,;.,, 
had felt the iidluence of his teacliiiij^; and h. 
\ipon (dtfried IVIiiller, the Dorian Midler, as Ih I ,!.; 
originally to his school, though afterwards .u ;, 
out the views of his master in an ind(‘pend. ii-, 
soinetimrs too in(h‘pendent a epirit. Welcker h 
lecturing and writing on inytludogy for many 
and h<3 tinds, not without satisfaction, that 
of th(3 views which he hrst [U’opounded in hi- . 
tnres, lectures open to any one who likanl in !>• 
have become (Mirnuit, and, as it were, public pr-'i . r- 
long before his book was published. Jle is imt ;i: 
to ])ut forward any claims of priority ; and it 
dw(dls at all on the subject, it is rather in sclt’-(t !. 
lie wishes to remind his readm’sthat itheprcj- 
cerlain views with the warmth of a discovnu’cr, it h 
tends tlieni stnmnously srgainst all possible ohjcr! 
it is h(?caus(‘ he has bc'cn accustomed to d" ' ' 
years, and because it was necessary tVu* him t - •: • 
at the tiuui wluui lu' first elaborated his sy>tci;i. 
i‘X[)laiiuMl it in his lectnri's. W(d(dvcr’s ‘ : 

has b(MUi exp(‘cted for many years. It has l>'.i ■ 
cussed long before it ap[»eared. ‘ It is to my 
regret, and certainly without in\^ fault/ the a ;:, 
says, ‘ that so great expectations have bt'cii ram 
However, if the expectations have been great ana 
t he professors in Germany, they will admit tliiit 
have not been disappointed, and that the proinm'“-^'-’’ 
by young Welcker has been fulfilled by the v t ; 

‘ TIu' science of the Greek Gods’ die (Jric' he 
Hotterlehre '), which is the title of the book, tla ^ 
it carries the reader along most rapidly, cxc.o 
curiosity at every page, and opening new vic^'^ 
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.'liiqttt'r, is iievertlieless a book wliieli roijuin's 
[ •. than (»iie perusal. It may be read, \viili ilu‘ 
, . ,.tion ef some less liiiislied chapters, for [ilcaisure; 

• it deserves to be studied, to be thouj^dit ov(‘i’, 
, -iiiiied and criticised, and it is then only lliat its 

value is discovered. There htive been m iny 
f hs puldislied lately on mythuloi^y. Pndlm-, (ler- 
1 i, Sehelling, Maury, have f(dlo\V(‘d. eacli oih(‘r in 
r'; I succession. Pndlt'r’s ‘ Greek ]\rvtholo;^^y ’ is a 
l-. ! il and careful compendium, ({(‘rlianrs ‘Greek 
’ is a stondiouse, only sonietim<‘s ratlim’ 
ihu'intli, of iiiytli(jlo^dc;il lore, t )n S(*h(‘llin;^^\s 
r.wl'S()]diy of Mytlndoey',’ published in his [)osthu- 
t .s Works, -we Inivdly dare to ])ronounce tin opinion, 
1: i with all due res[)ect for his irreat name, with 
''ji t-re .appreciation, too, of sunn* deep tlion|:(])ts on 
>iihj»‘et of mytlioloj^^y, aiifl nior(‘ partieiilarly witli 
■ i a<'knowb‘d^onent of his imants in Inivin;,^ pointed 
iitere strongly than anybody (dse tint inevitable 

• e tcr of mytliolo<j^ic:il thou^dit and lanj^ua|;e in 
‘videst sense of the W(»rd, we must say, as criti<*s, 

his facts and theoric'S <lefy all rules of sound 
^;n diip, and that his lan^nia;^o‘ is so diffuse and 
• • as to be unworthy of the century we live in. 

no wlio knows how powerful and important an 
SclndlinL,^’s mind exercisful on Germany at 
h^ einnin^^ of this century, it is liard to say this, 
if we could not read his posthumous volumes 
'a'Ut sadness, and without a stronj^^ f(.*elin^ of the 
hdity of all liuman knowlcMli^e, we cannot mention 
H, when they mnst be mentioned, without ex 2 )res- 
' our conviction that thouf^h they are interesting' 
n count of their author, they are disappointing in 

B 2 
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every other respect. Maury’s ^ Histoire dos ?o \ 
de la Grece Antique’ is, like all the ^vorks of • 
industrious writer, lucid and pleasing. It d... 
profess to add many results of independent r - / 
to what was known before on the various sukjn-. 
which he writes. Tlie gifted author has tliu'^ , 
much of that violent criticism to which Welek. r. 
h(*en subjected, and only carried away the tliank^ 
all who read his careful manuals. 

What distinguishes Welcker from all Ins ]-r 
c('ssors is,,that' with him mythology is not < !; 
(*olle(dioii of fables, to be described, siftek 
arranged, but a problem to be solved, and a I'n ' 
as important as any ip the history of the world, 
whole heart is in his work, lie wants to know, 
wants to explain what mythology means, how >ii 
thing as Greek mythology could over liave exi' 
It is the origin of every god which he triej^ t" 
cover, leaving everything else to flow naturally 1 
the source once opened and cleared. 

A sc'cond feature, which is peculiar to his 
immt of mythology, is that he never looks on 
(irc‘ek fables as a system. There were myths h* 
there was a mythology, and it is in this, their nri: 
and unsystematic form alone, that we may ho| 
discover the genuine and 2 >rimitive meaning et» 
myth. 

A third distinguishing feature of Welcker > 
consists in the many things he leaves out. H’ ^ 
had once been started, poets, artists, phihe^ep 
and old women might do with it whatcv«T 
2 )leased. If there was once a Herakles travcllin 
over the eaidh, killing monsters, punishing every 
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wi. ko'liiess, and wliiit no one (‘Ise eould do, 

• 'uitiiral result Avould bo that, in every town an<l 
whatever no one else could liavo done would 
i iM iiLH d to Ilerahles. The little stories inveiitcnl 
[ ,n '(luiit for all tlicsc ITeraklean doing’s ni:iv h(‘ 
I : , iiiten'stiii^^ to the people of the villa<;-e, but tlu'v 
‘ as little riirht to a place in Greek inytholo^^V as 
Swiss le^^^ends of the Devil’s brid^u‘s hav(‘ to a. 
'• ill a work on Swiss theolot^^y or history. To be 
t<i <listineuish biTweiai what is important and 
’ tial and what is not, icijuires a pc.'culiar talciU, 

' . IVuiussor WelclvL'i* pcjsse.^sv.as it. 

A fourth point which is cd ehara<‘t<*ristic iiiipoi*- 
' ill \V elcker’s inanmu* of haiidliii;^^ Grei'k iin tli- 
-7 is the skill wdth which 'lu* takes everv sin^de 
.■•li to pieces. 'When he treats ot‘Ap.)lIo/he dues 
M'oat of bill! as one person, b(‘e’iiiiiln; 4 ‘ with his 
G detailing ]iis various (exploits, aceountin;^^ foi- 
aiiiiifrous epithets, and reniovino- tin*, (jontradic- 
' liaracter of nianyot his f^ood or bad qualities. 
I'iitli (jf the ^o.d is one myth, his association 
‘ ^ twill sister another, his quariad wdth lf(*rm(‘s 
old each intellio“i]ilo in itselt*, tlnm^di peiydcAina' 

* ^^'aLhered up int<j one larj^cj w(*b of A2»oll(mie 

*' I ] (»' r 1 ’ 


‘^ewlicre, a^ain, have we S(‘en theori;^dnul charac- 
the worship of Zeus, as Die God, or, as he is 


in later times, as the Father of the Gexis, as 
tejJ of Gods, drawn with so sure and powerful a 
d as ill Welcker’a ^Mytholoj^^y.’ Win ui we ascend 
V him to the most distant heights of Greek history, 
idea of God, as the supreme Being, stands hefon* 


" ‘I simple fact. Next to this adoration of t.>ne 
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God, tlie father of heaven, the fether of men, ; 
in Greece a worship of nature. The pow(n‘8 oi 
ture, originally worshipped as such, were aftt'rw > 
changed into a family of gods, of which Zeus Immmi 
the king and father. This third phase is 
generally called Greek mythology; but it \v;o p.. 
ceded in time, or at least rendered possible in time - •, 
by the two prior conceptions, a belief in a sup ’ 
God, and a worship of the powers of nature. T 
Greek religions, says Welcker, if they are aimlp . 
and reduced to their original form, are tar i; : 
simple than we think. It is so in all great tlm:'. 
A.nd the better we are acquainted with tlie Tan • 
ind complications of all that has grown up an a 
them, the more we feel surprised at the siiial’i! " 
)f the first seeds, the simplicity of the fundinr in. 
deas. The divine character of Zeus, as disliiat li : ^ 
lis mythological character, is most careful] v bn ! 
)ut by Welcker. lie avails himself of all tlif •; 
series of comparative philology in order to slu'^v 
•learly how the same idea which found expressinu 
he ancient religions of the Brahmans, the a - 
he Germans, had been preserved under tlit' 
imple, clear, and sublime name by the oriL^'J ‘ 
ettlers of Hellas. We are not inclined to b* > 
ritical when we meet with a classical seliobu ^ 
vails himself of the works of Sanskrit philologi^^"* 
loes him credit if he only acknowledges that the bng 
lings of Greek language, Greek thought and b>y' 
ion, lie beyond the hprizon of the so-called ’ 
mrld. It is surprising to find, even at the p^' * 
ay, men of the highest attainments in Gro^dv o 
jatin Scholarship, intentionally shutting 
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^vliat tliey know to be tlie liglit of a new day, 
[tiwilliiiLC study a new subject, and unal)1e 6 
s iik-s their ignorance on any subject, they try !< 
|i\|,nse ef the works of a Humboldt, Bopp, or Bunsen 
|Miinting out a few mistakes, perhaps a wrong 
, viii or a false quantity—wliich ‘any sclioollxo 
be asliamed of.’ They miglit as W(‘ll seotf at 
I'vM's Globe because it lias not the accuracy of an 
;i:>in;nK'e survey. So, if we find in a work like 
h. !rk(U-’s, little slips, such as deva s, sky, instead of 
I 1 . dvavi, a Sanskrit dative, instead of dive, th(‘ 
iaiv.'. or dyavi, the locative, we just mark tloMu on 
!i' margin, but we do not crow over tlnunlike sobool- 
li lOt'i s or rather schoolboys. We should soimdiim s 
(ia t ) ask a qiiesliorn for instance, how Brofessor 
\\rl, k(‘r could prove that the German word God has 
te* same meaning as good? He quot(‘S Grimm’s 
history of the German Language,’ p. d71, in su[)])ort 
’ tliis assertion, but we liave looked in vain for any 
'"^age ^\here Grimm gives up his fornuT o[)inion, 
‘it the two 'words God and good, run parallol in 
■ the Teutonic dialects, ami never converge towards 
"tamon oiigin. However, Welcker’s exanqih*, w'o 
i’'‘)Will have its good eifect among classical scholars, 
could have been a greater triumph for all who 
an interest in comparative philology and in a 
‘^e comprehensive study of ancient humanity, than 
tnid in a work on Greek mythology, writttm by 
the most famous classical scholars, the funda- 
'^hal chapter, the chapter containing the key to 
h'vhole system, headed, ‘The Vedas’? 
ih;t even Welcker is not without his backslidings. 
'^ome parts of his work, and particularly in his 
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chapter on Zeus, he admits implicitly the who!.- ;u 
ment of coi7iparaiive mjtholo^y. He admits tli.r * 
iirst be^dniiin^^s of Zeus, the god of gods, mus^ . 
studied in the ancient songs of the Veda, and iii • 
ancient traditions of the chief members of tlit‘ A:\ 
family. But afterwards he would like to in;ik. . 
r{‘serves. He has been studying the fJreek l’oiU 
his life, and the names and natures of many of 
had become clear and intelligible to him witlaMi: • 
help of 8a,nskrit or the Veda. Why slioiiM tip . 
handed over tortile Aryan crucible ? This is a ii;i' 
feeling. It is the same in Greek etymology. If 
can fully explain a Greek word iroin the rosoiiivt- 
the Greek language, ^yhy should we go beyond y A . 
yet it cannot be avoided. Some of the most idaie.l 
Greek etymologies have had to give way bcdiav 
most unlikely, and yet irrefragable, derivations tr 
Sanskrit. ^ 

Many a Greek scholar may very naturally say. 
if we can derive 0i:u9 from Ohci^, or from 
should we go out of our way and derive it from-d 
other root?* Any one acquainted with the truo p 
ciples of etymology will answer this question; a: ■ 
Welcker himself would be the first to admit, tl 
from whatever source it may he derived, it cannot 
derived from or riOevai. But the same • 

ment holds good with regard to the names ot - 
gods. Z/jy, the old nominative, of which we nay 
the accusative Zi]v (‘ Iliad,’ viii. 206, formcJ’ly 

f ,, 

’ The latest defence of the etymolog}" of 6(6^ as not to oe *' . 

rated from the cluster of words which spring from the root di^»^- 
ne scon in Ascoli, ‘ Frammenti Linguistic!,’ Hendiconti, ’ *' 

155-200. *Sce also Chipsj vol. iii. p. 216. 
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..wl of which we have the accusative Zt)va, 

. rht well have been derived by former Greek ety- 
loi^ists from to live. But Professor Welclou- 
that, after etymoloj^^y has once assumed an 
>t..rioal and scientific character, a derivation, in- 
inlicable to the co^niate forms of Ziv$ in Sanskrit, 
.;iia[>|>Iicable to the word itself in Greek. There are, 
(luubt, words and mythological naiiu's peculiar to 
-iv-'ce, and framed in Greece after tlio si'paration of 
■ Aryan tribes. Kpovlcov, for instance, is a Greek 
id, and a Greek idea, and Profes.'^r Aycdcker wjis 
„lil in ex[)laiain<^ it from Greek sourcaes only. But 
> rever the same mytholo^dcal name exists in Giau'k 
.'I >^;iiiskrit, no etymolo^^y can b(} admitted which 
' jld bo applicable to the Greek only, witliout bein;^' 

; licable to the Sanskrit word. Then; is no such 
as in Sanskrit. K/;oVov, as W'ch'kiu* sIkavs. 

' net exist till after Zevs\ Zeos' was calbMi })y the 
•’ ' Ics the son of time. This is a simphi and very 
■'“niun form of mythological expression.. It meant 
'^'iiially, not that time was the ori{^nn or the source 
‘ Zells, but Kpopioju or Kpor/S?;? was used in the 
•:.se of ‘connected with time, representin^Mime, 
through all time.’ Derivatives in icop and 
' took, in later times, the more exclusive meaning 
^ batronymics, but originally they had a mon* 
-■neral qualifying sense, such as we find still in our 
originally Semitic, expressions, ‘son of pride,’ 
^^ons of light/ ^ son of Belial.’ Kpoi^icop is the most 
epithet of Zsvs in Homer; it frequently 
^^iids by itself instead of Z&m. It was a name fully 
applicable to the supreme God, the God of time, the 
Eternal God. Who does not think of the Ancient of 
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Days? When this ceased to be nnderstood, I 
ticularly as in the current word for time the ^!, 
become aspirated {Kp6vo9 bad become ’ 

asked themselves the question, why is Zsm cii;, 
Kpo/ /5?;s'? And the natural and almost inevitai 
answer was, because he is the son, the ofispriiii^r n; 
more ancient g-od, Kpoi'Of. This may be a veiv / 
myth in Greece; but the misunderstanding ^\\r■] 
gave rise to ic, could have happened in Greece ci: 
We cannot expect, therefore, a god Kpoiyoyin Hie V. k 
When this piyt^j of Kpoco? had once been starteil. 
would roll on irresistibly. If Zsvs had once a faii; 
(‘ailed Kpouos^ Kpovos must have a wife. Yet it slitc i 
b(‘ remembered as a significant fact, that in Ita,. 
Tjcvs' is not yet called the son of *Rhea., and that t. 
name of Kpoindrj^ belongs originally to Ztvs e:'!'. 
and not to his later brothers, Poseidon and Hah -. 
Myths of this kind can bo analysed by Grecdc invtl • 
legists, as all the verbs in ero, do), and 6o) can ' 
(‘xplained by Greek etymologists. But most ctl ’ 
names, such ns Ilermes, Eos, Eros, Erinys reqaii 
more powerful tests ; and Professor Welcker lias fi' ' 
quently failed to discover their primitive chara< i r. 
because he was satisfied with a merely Grech < ;• 
mology. He derives Erinys, or Erinnys, from a v- r 
epiinwscv^ to be angry, and gives to her tlie origian 
meaning of Conscience. But ^pivvv^Lv is clearly dcro' ■ 
from ^Epivvvs. Others have derived it from the ' 
root as ept?, strife: others again from (peeu'co. to 
But Erinys is too old a Lmd for so modern a concepta ’ 
Erinys is, in fact, the Vedic SaraTiyh, the dawn ; 
even in Greek she is still called 7/epof/)ot7t9, hovcin^-, 
in the gloom. There is no word expressive oi an} 
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i^rraet quality, which had not originally a material 
ailing; nor is there in the ancient language of 
!i\tlielogV any abstract deity which does not cling 
fh its roots to the soil of nature. Professor WehPer 
!i.,t tlie man to whom we need address this remark. 
] knows the German proverb: 

‘ Koin Faden ist so feiu gesj)onncn 
Frkoiimit dock cndlicli an der Soniieii.’ 

k also knows how the sun is frequently ropia'sented 
h tlir avenger of dark crimes. Tlie saim^ idea is 
i- ssed by the myth of Erinys. [nstcad of our 
1 . ss and abstract expression, ‘ ii criiiie is siire to l)(‘ 
'I'-'Vorcd/ the old proverbial and poetical expression 
i<, the Dawn, the Erinys, will bring it to light, 
iiiit* itst'lf was called, in the later mythologising 
’iiruiige, llie daughter of Night, and lior avengei- 
' ivfore could only be the Dawn. Was not thc^ 
i!!'* Dawn called the bloodhound ? Could she not 
1 the track of the cattle stolen from flic godsP 
■ Irnl a thousand names in ancient language, b(‘- 
she called forth a thousand different feelings in 
I'-nt hearts. A few only of these names becam(‘ 
’’'ot appellatives; others remained as proper 
unintelligible in their etymological meaning 
tlc'ir poetical conception. The Greeks knew ns 
e that Erinys meant the Dawn, as Shakespeare 
the meaning of the Weird Sisters. "Weird, 
‘‘' cr, was originally one of the three Nornes, th(‘ 
nan Parcne. They were called Vurdhy Verdhandi^ 
Past, Present, and Future ; and the saim* 
IS expressed more graphically by the thread tJiaf 
the thread passing through the fingers, and 
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the thread which is still on the distiiiV; i r 
Ljudiesis sin^in^^ the past (ra >yi:<yovuTa), ]{,• 
siti^in^ the present (rd oWa), and Atropos 
the future (rd ybsWovra). The most natural rx; 
sion for to-inornjw was the morn ; for tli«‘ l:i: 
the dawn. Thus Sara)/yh, as one of the munvo.w 
dawn, became tlie name of the future, more csj .: 
of the coiuiiig- aven;^rer, the inevitable 
speaks of the Erinys in the plural, and s(> .1 
poets of the Veda. N^dther of them, however, 1 :; 
as yet their naipes and parentage. Hesiod ealbt 
llie daughters of tlie Earth, conceived of llu* i 
<d' the blood of Uranos. Sophokles claims tlie ' 
fi’(‘(Hloni as Hesiod, he calls them the dauglit' ' 
Skotos, or Darkness. Thus a mere prov('rl) 
supply in time a whole chapter of mytholog}, 
furnish an iEschylus and Plato with su])j(‘cts I"! ‘ 
deepest thought and the most powerful }) 0 ('trv. 

Into these, the earliest strata of myt!iologir,i:. 
guage ami thought, no shaft can reach : 
surface of Greece or Italy, and we caniiot f 
Professor Welckuu* for having failed in (‘xtri' .t’ 
the last roots and fibres of many a mythologl*'-^ i* 
lie has done his work; he has opened a inic' - > 
after bringing to light the treasures he was in-- 
of, he has pointed out the direction in which 
mine may be worked with safety. If new light e 
be thrown on the most ancient and the most inter 
ing period in the history of the human luin'l 
period in wdiich names were given and myths v* 
formed, that light must come from the V(‘has; ; 
we trust that Professor Welcker’s book, by it^ " 
as well as by its strong points, will impress on <' 
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scholar what Otfried Miiller perceived niiiiiy 
■ rs ;iiro, ‘ that matters liave come to such a point 
classical philology must either resign altogctlun- 
!iis!<>rical understanding of the growth of Ian- 
;ii:c. as well as all etymological researches into tin' 
;i-c of roots and the organism of grammatical forms, 
trust itself on these points entirely to the gnidanci? 
1 counsel of comparative philology.* 




Tp tlio stories of the Greek p;o(l.s and heroes, :i' ’ 
l)y Mr. Cos in this ‘Tales from Gr(;ek . 
the‘Tales of Gods and Heroes,’ and tlie ‘T;i' ' 
Thebes and Argos,’ do jiot ([iiito po.ssess in tli' 
of our ehildreri the hovndy eharin of Griiiiiii'^ M 
eheu or Dasent’s Norse Tales, we must beiir in :i ' 
that at heart onr (diildrenare all Goths oi' Ni'isie 
not Greeks or liomans; and that, however I- 
may be re,moved from the times whhdi gave 1 : 
ti' the stories of Dorurbsehen, Sclim'ewitteliea. 
Itnmpelstilzelien, there is a ehurd within ns ‘ 
answers spontaneously to the pathos and Ima 
of those tales, while our sympathy for Ib'en! 
ae(piircd, and more or less artilieiah If thee!' 
were left to ehildren whether they would ran 
have a story about the Norse trolls read nii: ■ 
them or the tale of the Trojan war as told ly '' 
Cox, wo fully believe—in fact wo know—that 
would all clamour for Dasent or Grimm. 
(diildron are told that they cannot always hi' ti' ‘ 
to trolls auJ fairies, aiyl that they must learn n*' 
thing about the Greek gods and goddesses, 've I'*' 

' .1 }faniwl Ilf in the Fiim of Question oh'I 't'' 

Dy the liev. G. W. C<dx. JinmlGu : Lniiginans anti Co. 
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, , . Ininw tli:it they will rather listen to ]\rr. Vox’s 
fr )in (Ireek fairylaiul than to any other Ixtok 
,/ o list'd at lessons. 

rii<‘ ‘.^raniial of ]\rytholo<xy ’ which ]\[r. Vox has 
o [ iil)li>lK'd is meant as a h‘Sson-l)Oo]c, inort' so 
any of his former publications. If wc add that 
wljnlc of Greek ami Roman mytholoo-y is told in 
ii'indred }>ac^os, in the soimovhat cumbrous form 
...astioii and answer, we ihhmI not say that wo 
:o nidy a moa;j;r(‘ abstraet of classical mytholoi^-y, a 
, iiiiiiiii, a steppiii”‘-stone, a ju iincr, a skeleton, or 
..a ver unpleasant name we like to apply to it. 
wish indeed that Mr. Cox had allowed himstdf 
iiniple scope, y(‘t WC feel bound to aeknowledLTc 
' 'i.'iviiiL^ und(‘i-taken to tell what can Ik; told of' 
i'*-d myllioib^y in two liinidre(l pages, lie has 
'••11 the most important, tli<‘ most iiistnudiv(', and 
iiiost attractive portions o{‘liis sul»j<‘et. Tliongh 
' "siiily leaving large jiieces of his eabvas mer<‘ 
'iks or covered with the faintest outlim's, he has 
sonu; of his sketchc's m<»re life ami exju'rs- 
thau can be found in nniny a lengthy article 
■ik'itcd to cyclopaedias and other works of re- 
r- IJ,;,*, 

ll'i' while Mr. Cox has thus stinted himself in 
tales of tlreek and Jhnnan mythoi<*gy, he 
' ia:i(lo room for what is an cut indy new fr-atni** 
Manual—namely, the explanations of Gieek 
* Itonian myths, supplied by tin; researches of 
‘I'^Litive mythulogists. From the earliest phihe 
C*rs of Greece down to Cfeuzer, Schelling, and 
'everybody who has ever thought or written 
^^gVhology has freely admitted that mythology 
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requires an explanation. All are a^^r(‘ecl that a 
does not mean what it seems to mean ; an,} 
Jt^reeinent is at all events important, in q. 
the divergent explanations wliich have ho.Mi 
posed by diherent scholars and philosophers in 
<‘ndeavoiir 8 to find sense either in single 7n\M 
in the whole system of ancient mytholot^y. 

There is also one other point on whicli .1 
years a general agreement has been arrived at le- 
most students of mythology, and this is 
mythological explanations must rest on a soiiii'h 
mologic.il basis. Comparative philology,after wcr! 
a complete ndbrm in the grammar and otvinel. : 
ihe classical languages, has supplied this new! 
dation for the proper'study of classical nivtlhv 
and no explanation of any myth ca’n liencrrMi:;, 
taken into account whicli is not based on an ac* - 
analysis of the names of the principal actei'. 
we read hi Creek mythology that Jlelios w.e ' 
brother of Eos and Selene, this needs no (V)iii!' 
tary. Helios means the sun, Eos the dawn, S- 
the moon; nor does it require any great slnt : 
poetical imagination to understand liow tlmsc i:: 
heavenly apparitions came to be called bo'th rs 
sisters. 

But if we read that Apollo loved Daplm.*. - 
Daphne fled before him and was changed in' 
laurel-tree, we have here a legend before us ''• 
yields no sense till we know the original meaning 
Apollo and Daphne. Now Apollo was a solar d: 
and although comparative philologists have m '} 
succeeded in finding the true etymology of Aj** 
no doubt can exist as to his original character. T 
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of Dapline, 1 io\vdv(' 1% oould not liavo boon in- 
L.p t**'! witlioiit tlio aid of comparative pliilnlo^y, 
^ i it is not iill wo know that Daphne was oriu^iimlly 
I, tine of the dawn, that wo be^^in to nmhn-stand ilu^ 
: inintr her story. It was by analysing invtlis 
.I, h wtav still liali'intoilij^ible, likt‘ those* of Apollo 
! 1 Soleiio and Kndyniion, Kos and Tithonos, 

it liie first advaneo was made towards a rij^dit in- 
n>r'‘t:ili'»n e)f (Ireok and Domaii loi^omds. 

It’ we I’oatl that I'an was wooing Jhfys, and that 
r-'iis, jealous of Jtin, east Pitys from a rock, aiid 
• ill her fall she was ehan^n‘d into*a pl^l(‘-tr(*(‘, wo 
i I'Ut walk aloni^^ tlio dills of Tk)nni(mionth in 
.! r to SCO and hear the true moanin;^^ of that 
.'"I'l. ]h»r(‘as is the (Jiaatc •for north wind, Pitys 
!'iiie-troe. /hit wiiat is I’an? (learly anot hor 
r presentin^ the* wind in its less <h‘st ru<‘t iv(* 

: “ ter. Tin* same* Pan is ealled tlie lover of the 
!|'li Ik'lio, and (»f Syrinx. W’hy Pan, Min? wind, 
‘M ho called tho lover of Polio, reipiires in» o\- 
'’intmii. ,\s to tin* nymph Syrinx — a nann* which 
in tlrei'k, the shepherd’s pipe* she is further 
'■<1 t<* have thrown h(‘rs(*lf into the river Padon in 
■• r to escape from Pan, and tf) have been chano’ed 
’ ^ i’e(Ml. Tr(*nt inytholoo-y has simply inverted 
'’"pv ; am] wliile, in an aceonnt of tin* invention (»t 
instrumonts, w«‘ should probably bo te>ld that, 
'''nd wliistlini^^ thron^di tin* river reeds h‘d to 
‘ iitioTi of the shepherd’s jiipe, tho poet telln ns 
l‘an, file wind, phiyed with Syrinx, and that 
• in\- was ohan^u'd into a roo<?. Tin* name of Pan is 
" ‘dily Connected with the Sanski it name for wind — 

- pa van a. The root from which it is derived 

lY^ ip 
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means, in Sanskrit, to purify; and as from tl 
dyii, to shine, \vc have in Greek Ze/?-, Zrnus iA 
Supp, 162), corresponding to a Sanskrit (Iriivj/. 
*dyav-an, the l)right god, we have from pktn p, 
the Greek Fan, lYciios, the purifying or sweeping u 
strictly corresponding to a possible Sanskrit : 
pav-an. If there Avas anywhere in (ir(*eee a > 
shore covered with pine-forests, like the (‘oa^: 
Dorset, any Greek poet who had ears to ln ar 
sweet and plaintive converse of the wind aial 
trembling piiie-tr(‘es, and eyes to see tlie 1,.; 
wrouglit by a* tierce north-easter, w(.>ul(l l-W 
children of the wonders of the forest, and [ 
Pitys, the pine-tree Avooed by Pan, the giuitl'* v,: 
and struck down by j(^alous Boreas, the no^t!l-^^ 
It is thus that mythology arose,'and iluis tlo 
must be iiiterpret(‘d if it is to be more tlian a n 
conglomerate of meaningless or absurd storios. i 
has been'felt by Mr. Cox; and feeling coiivia 
that, particularly for educational purposes, nivth' i 
AA^ould be useless—nay, Avorse than usok'ss ui; 
it Avere possible to impart to it some kind <>1 
meaning, he has endeavoured to supply h'r 
every important name of the Greek and 
pmntheon an etymological explanation and a raL ■ 
interpretation. In this manner, as he says in 
preface, mythology can be proved to be " simpi, 
collection of the sayings by Avhich men on<a* ni 
a time described whatever they saAv and hcain 
countries Avhere they lived. These sayings 'V' l'' 
perfectly natural, an4 marvellously beautitnl 
true. We see the lovely evening tAAulight dit^ ' 
before the coming night, but when they 
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tV <ai«I tliat the beautiful Eurydike had boon stun^r 
t \hc serpent of darkness, and that Orplious was 
P to fetch her back from the land of tlie dead. 
\V.. s,‘e the light which had vanished in the west 
f iipear in the cast; but they said that Eiirydiko* 
^jKtw returning to the earth. And as this tend(‘r 
!.:.t is si'cn no more when the sun himself is risen, 
y said that Orplieus had turned round too soon 
I Icck at lier, and so was ^larted from the wife 
an lie lovinl so dearly.’ And not only do inean- 
i::I s>! legends receive by this pnx'^ss meaning 
f i a heauty of their own, but some of the‘ most 
' Itmg features of classical mythology are nnnoved, 

1 tln‘ir true purport discovered. Tims I\Ir. Cox 
•’Mirks; — 

'And as it is with tliis sad and beautiful tale of 
'■[hrws and Eurydike, so it is with all those wliich 
•‘V seem to you coarse or dull or ugly. They are 
'■nly because the real meaning of the names has 
halhforgotten or wholly lost. (Edipus and 
""♦ ns, we are told, killed their panaits, but it is 
T because the sun was said to kill the darkness 
ni which it seems to spring. So, again, it was 
I* d that the sun was united in the evening to the 
‘-bt from which he rose in the morning; but in the 
^' r story it was said that (Edipus became the hus- 
of }^jg mother locaste, and a terrible history 
p built upon this notion. Eut none of these 
stories were ever made on purpose. No one 
•'^t down to describe gods and great heroes 
\ things wdiich all decent men would be 
to think of. There can scarcely be a greater 
than to suppose that Greeks were suddenly 

T 2 
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seized with a strange madness which drove 1 
invent all sorts of ridiculous and conteniptibl 
and that every nation has at some time o 
gone mad in tliis way.’ 

That the researches of comparative inytli(» 
so well summed up in Mr. Oox’s ‘Manual of’ 
in the main tending in the riglit dii 
is, we believe, admitted by all wdiose opin 
such matters carries real weight. It has ki 
])roved that mythology is simply a phase, ;i 
inevitable phase, in the growth of langnaLT' 
guage being taken in its proper sense, not 
mere outward symbol, but as the only possib 
bodinient of thought. Everything, while Ian 
passes through that peculiar phase, may b 
mythology. Not only the ideas of men ns 
origin of the world, the government of the mi 
the phenomena of nature, and the yearni mu 
misgivings of the heart, are apt to lose their n 
and straightforward expression, and to be re| 
in a more or less distorted form, but even liist 
events, the exploits of a powerful man, the dr 
tion of wild animals, the conquest of a new eoi 
the death of a beloved leader, may be spoken e 
handed down to lat('r ages in a form deri 
mythological. After the laws that regnlat' 
growth and decay of words have once been r 
established, instead of being any longer snrpn> 
the breaking out of mythological phraseolog.^ 
almost wonder how any language could have ej^' 
what may really be called an infantine di' 
through which even the healthiest constit 
ought to pass sooner or later. The origin ot 
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pliraseologj, whatever outward aspects it iii 
ssuiiic, is always the same; it is language forgt 
i;;; liorself. Nor is there anything strange in tli 
^If-ioigetfnlness, if we bear in mind how large 
iiimter of names ancient languages 2:)0ssessed for o 
II,i (lie same thing, and how frecpiently the sail 
i !.] was applied to totally dilierent subjects. 

. take the sun, or the dawn, or the moon, or tl 

i ll IS, we find that (wen in Greek every one of the 
>till polyonymous, ix. lias dilierent names, and 
ii.'Wii under various aliases. Still more is this tl 
iM* in Sanskrit, thouorh Sanskrit too is a laim’uae 
riiich, to judge from its innumerable rings, mu.^ 
liive passed through many summers and wdntei 
♦ fore it grew into that miglity stem which fills u 
itli awe and admiration, even in the earliest relic 
its literature. Now, after a time, one out of mair 
biijos of the same subject necessarily gains a pro 
^ iiderance; it becomes the current and recognis(*( 
aiie, while the other names are employed less am 
h’equently, and at last become obsolete and un- 
‘’' Ihgible. Yet it frequently happens that, eithei 
I'l'overbs, or in idiomatic phrases, or in pojmlai 
^' try, some of these obsolete names are kept up. 
‘1 iu that case mythological decay at once sets in. 
I'cquires a certain effort to see this quite clearly, 
pause in our modern languages, where everything 
Ms its proper name, and where each name is pro- 
defined, a mythological misunderstanding is 
'^lost impossible. 

.Ilut suppose that the exact meaning of the w'ord 
?^^juming ’ had been forgotten, and that a proverbial 
h^ression such as ‘ The gloaming sings the siin to 
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sleep ^ had been preserved, would not the 
very soon require an explanation? and would n - 
long hesitate to tell their children that the n: 
was a good old woman who came every ni^lit t-i : 
the sun into his bed, and who would be very a: _ 
if she found any little children still awake? 1 
cliildren would soon talk among themselves a’'> 
Nurse Gloaming, and as they grew up would * 
their children again of the same w^ondeiiul old i; :> 
It was ill this and in similar ways tliat in tk- ^ 1 , 
IkxkI of tlie world many a story grew up nL; 
wdien once repeated and sanctioned by a ]»' | 
])oet, became part and parcel of wdiat wo nre a 
tomed to call the mythology of ancient nntioiis. 

The mistake mo&t commonly committtMl i' 
suppose that mytliology has necesaarily a roll.'; 
ehuracter, .and that it forms a whole or n sye<‘ 
taught in ancient times i\x\d believed in 
believe iji our Articles, or even as the 
Catholics believe in the legends of their >a::' 
Religion, no doubt, suffered most from inytliokj 
phraseology, but it did not suffer alone. The : 

>f the Argonauts, or of the Trojan war. or et 
Oalydonian boar-hunt had very little to 'o; 
religion, except that some of the heroes 
them were called either the sons or the favount* ' 
^ome of the so-called gods of Greece. No donlt ^ 
^all them all gods, Vulcan and Venus, as 
lupiter and Minerva; but even the more tlioiiirh ^ 
imong the Greeks ^vould hardly allow the 
ifods to all the inhabitants of Olympus, at lna>t - 
n that pregnant sense in 'which Zeus and Ap^' 
Liid Athene may fairly claim it. If children 
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. , w:is tlio good Nurse Gloaniiiig that sang tin' snn 
. file answer would be easy enougli, tliat slie 
' til*.* diiugliter of the shy or of the S(‘a, in (Jn‘('k 
, iLua^liti'r of Zeus or of Neivus ; but this relaiioii- 
though it niiglit give rise to furtlier giuioalo- 
,il (*oin}>lications, would by no means raisi* tbo 
t«> tin* rank of a deity. We speak of days and 
ir- MS perfectly intelligible objects, and \vc do iiot 
'itat'* to say that a man has Avasted a day or a 
if, or that ho has killed time. To the ancient 
:M (Imvs juid niglits wi'n^ still inoi;e of a. probhun ; 
y wore strang(Ts ihat caim? and W(*jil, b]’oili(u*s, 

' !"t}ier and sist('r, Avho brought light and dark- 
joy and sorrow, who ^ might be eallod tin* 

■ ’•ats of all Ih'ing things, or th(‘ms(‘lves t in* <*hil- 
<'1 heaven and eartli. Oin; poi'tieal innigc*, if 
it can be called, wliieli occurs very fn‘(jin‘ntly 
^'10 ancient language of Indiji, is to r(‘^)ros(‘nt tin* 
MS th(‘ herd of the sun, so that the* coming and 
Mi: of each (lay might b(* likened t(( the stoj>jdng 
nt a cow, leaving its stable in the morning, 
'^>ng the lieavenly meadows by its a]j[)ointed 
‘‘’V- and returning to its stable in tin.* (‘veiling. 

^ ‘ ninii])er of this solar h(*r(l would vary according 
number of days ascribed to f*ach y(*ar. In 
' “’ k that ,simple metaphor was no long(‘r ])res(*nt 
' mind of Homer ; but if we find in Homer t hat 
' k<*s liad seven herds of oxen, titty in (*af*h herd, 
that their number lu'vcr grows and nev(*r (h*- 
sur(dy we can easily^ di.scover in thes(.* doO 
the 350 days of the priniitiv(i y(‘ar.’ And if 

Voda 720 twin.s are raentioned, ?.<•. dawn aD*l 'Min 
' *' ttv. I. 164, 11. 
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we read again, that the foolish cuinpam.,]. 
Ulysses did not return to their lioint's brcan.N- s 
had killed the oxen ot‘ Helios, may we nut h. i. 
recognise an old proverbial or mythological tx: r . 
sion, too literally interpreted even by llouar, 
th(‘refore turned into mythology ? If Uk' la' .- 
phrase ran, that while Ulysses, by never-ei‘a>ii j * 
siU‘(*(‘e(lcd in reaehing his home, his coinpr!.. 
wasted tluar time, or killed the days, i.>'. Ilif 
ofjl (‘lios,aii<l W(‘re therefore punished, notliiiie '>■' 
l)c‘ more natura] than thataUrr a time tlaar s. 
ment should have betm as(*ril)ed to tlieir a* t 
d(‘vouring the oxen in the island of Idiriaakia : 
as St. Patrick, Vu'eause he c*onverted the Irid: 
drove out th(‘ venomous brood of heresy au-l o • 
tlienism, was soon believed to have destro\ril ♦ ' 
serpimt in that island, or as St. Christoph* r ' 
n>pres(Mited as actually having carried on his slion : 
the infant Christ. 

All mythology of this character must yield t '’ 

treatment to which Hr. Cox has subjected th*' 
Creek and Poman pantheon. But there is one p 
that seems to us to deserve more consideration 
it has hitherto received at the hands of comp- 
tive mythologists. We see that, for install"- 
the very case of St. Patrick, mythological phra' 
logy infected the perfectly historical charaatt" 
an Irish missionary. The same may havo 1 
place—in fact, we need not hesitate to say the 
has constantly hiken place—in the ancient stori*' 
Greece and Rome, as well as in the legends ot; 
Middle Ages. Those who analyse aiieient nij 
ought, therefore, to be prepared for this hist' t** 
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element, and oiiglit not to suppose that 
I\rliiiiL,'' which has a nijthical appearance is 
mythical or purely ideal. iMr. Cox has 
, ;i .iclineated the general charact('r of tlie most 
: :i,ir heroes of ancient inytholo«^^y ;— 

• 111 a very lar‘:,^e iiuiiiber of le^ronds [he sjiysJ, (In 
.. als. warned that their own oilsprinj^ will d(‘siro\ 
uj. ex[>ose their children, wlio are saved l)y sonir 
■ 1 i't-a.'jt and brou^^ht up by some Inu'dsinan. 'Die 
Io n sc recoven'd always jj^row u[) beautiful, bra\<*, 
ij_f and ^n*m‘rons; l.ml, eitlnu’ nvcoi'.seionsly or 
. tlieir will, they fuHil tin? warnin^^s ; 4 'iv(‘)i 
; n* tln-ir birth, and IxM'oiiie tin? destroyers of 
'I’aia'iits. Perseus, (Mdipns, Cyrus, loanulus, 

;-s art* all expo.si'd as infants, an? all saved from 
-til. and discovered l)y the sphmdour of their ecun- 
•ei' 's and tin* di^niity of their bl‘al■in^^ hither 
''■iciisly or unconseiously Ih'iaseiis kills Akrisios, 
pus kills Laios, Cyrus kills AstyaL:es, Jtomulus 
•' Amiilius, jind Jhiris brinc^s about the ruin of 
•On and the city td' TroyP 

Cox sn[tposes that all these names are solar 
anti that tin* mythical history of every ont* of 
>’• ]iero(*.^ ig dis^yiiist* td* la,n<^oja^t‘. Oia’^yiio 

tlu’n* must hav(‘ (*\isted in ancient lati^^uaj^es a 
uninher of nann‘s tor tht* sun, ami the sky, and 
'iuwn, and tin? (*arth. d'ln* vtmnal sun n'tnrn- 
''itli fresh vi^o)ur after the dt*athlike rt*j)os.* ot 
•‘t' l’ lind a different name from the sun of summer 
^ 'oUunin; and tin* setting; sun with its fadin;j‘ 
’^nan<.y was a<ldressed differently from the ‘ hride- 
'UJi cominj,^ forth out of his chamber,’ or ‘ tlje 
• it rejoicing to run his course.’ Certain names, 
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expressions, and phrases sprang ;ip, 
tended to describe the changes of tln^ dav an; 
seasons of the year; after a time these j)lira- s 
came traditional, idiomatic, proverbial; tlicv.. . 
to be literally understood, and were misiindt r^’ 
and misinterpreted into mythical phras(Mdnn‘\, 
first the phrase ‘Perseus will kill Akrisios’ n 
no more than that light will conquer darkm-. • 
the sun will annihilate the night, that the im : 
coming. If each day was called the child ' ! 
night, it flight be truly sjiid ihat th(‘ yciiiin' 
was d(‘8tined to kill its parents, that CEdi[>u.> i 
kill Laios.^ And if the violet twilight, lokiistr. 

* Erofossor Coniparotti, in liis Essay E(rij)(> c Id M' 
Comparatii (IMsa, ISllT), lias ('udcavonnul fo combat M. : 
cxpbni.ation of tlic myth of (ladipus. llis ar^oimonts ar-* i: ' 
fully (’hoscn, and supportod ])y much Icnrninc' nnd 
even those, who are not (‘onvinced by his able ]ileadiii ^ 
to appiaa'iatd. It is not for nu' to deh'nd thi^ whoh; thf n ' ■ 
by xM. Ereal in his M(jthc (Vll-ldlpc (I’aris, IStbi). but as ]'; 
(\)mparetti,jn controvertim^ the identilieatioii of v.;' 

Sanskrit das a or dasya, denii's the j)ossibiUty of an At; '■ 
pearin.n^ in tlri'i'k as I, I may, in defence of my <.)\vn id. a .' 
of dasahanta with \((np6vTiis (Kuhn’s ^ 

152), bo allowed to remark that 1 had supported tliccaa' .- 
into 1 in CJreek by instaiua's takem from Ahrens, /A' A 
p. 85, such ;is ^ bd(p^'^], ’OAuff(ttes - -c. 

\laKos - hliTKos. If in any of tlu' local <lialeets of (ircc <' t: . 
media could assume the sound of 1, the a«lmission of da’ ' 
of a Greek d into a Greek 1 was justified for the puri^s 
plainiuLC name of one or two among- the locitl lierucs .1 ■ 
Groet'e, though I grant that it might be open to ohj' c;a a- 
mitted in the explanation of ordinary Greek wi.nis. sue!; ^ 
^f\(rd(v. If therefore Professor CuT{lns((trii/tthio/r (/(i' o'/'O'' ' 
p. 325) calls thf* transition of d into 1 unb ar '. 
Greek, he could only have meant the classical Greek, ;n 1 r 
Gret'k dialects, whi('h are nevertheless of the greatest imi> r 
the interpretation (d the names of local gods and licrcHS, a: i • 
explanation of local legends. See also bef >i e, p. 254. 
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.1 the wife of the nocturnal Laios, the same nam(‘ 
[,,kaste, as the violet dawn, miglit be given to the 
• of (Edipus. Hence that strangely entangled shein 
iivtlK»logical sayings which p(X‘ts and pliilosopliers 
-ht to disentangle as well as they could, and which 
;;i>t was woven into that extraordinary veil of 
r>»r3 which covers the sanctuary of Greek religion, 
hut if this be so—and, strange as it may sound at 
. tlie evidence brought in suj)port of this inter- 
itinii of mythology is irresistible—it would st‘cm 
How that Perseus, and Gldipus, ^a.m^ Paris, and 
mills could none of them claim any historical 
i v. ^lost historians might he pn^pared to give 
'' rsoiis, Gidipus, and Paris, perha])s evtui Komu- 
aiid Pemus; but what a])out Gyrus? Cyrus, 
ihti other solar heroces, is known to be a fatcal 
1; lie is exposed, he is saviul, and suckled, and 
-fiiisod, and restored to his royal dignity, and by 
ifiLT Astyages he fulfils the solar projdu‘cy as com- 
ly as any one of his compilers. Yet, for all that, 
was a real man, an historical (diara(*ter, whosw 
aiul bone no sublimating j)roc(‘Ss will destroy. 
diLii we see that mytlndogy do(‘s not always 
f'* its own heroes, but that it lays hold of null 
'Oh and coils itself round it so closely that it is 
nay, almost impossible, to sei>arate the ivy 
th(‘ oak, or the lichen from the granit<‘ to 
li it clings. And here is a lesson which com- 
bvc mythologists ought not to neglect. Th(‘y an* 
^lly bent on (‘xplaining everything that can ho 
i>ncd ; but they should hear in mind that then* 
elements in every mythological riddle which 
^ 'tymologieal analysis, for the simple reason 
tlieir origin was not etymological, but historical. 
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The ivanie of Cyrus or Koresli has been suppos. 1 • 
have some affinity with the Persian name of •; 
sun, khvar or khor; and, though this is wion ^ * 
can hardly be doubted that the name of Astvii.:.. 
the Median king, the enemy of Cyrus, dooiikd 
destruction by a solar prophecy, is but a cumipii: 
of the Zend name Azhi dahaka,Hhe destructives r 
pent, the offspring of Ahriman, who was cliiiiiu j i, 
Thraetaona, and is to be killed at the endoiMn 
by Kercbtispa. Mr. Cox refers several times tu ti, 
Azhi dab aka,and his conqueror Thraetaona, aiitl: 
mentions the brilliant discovery of Eugene lluni' . 
who recognised in the struggle between Tliraete*; 
and Azhi dahaka the more famous strng<;l(' c I - 
brated by Pirdusi in the Shahnamch between h'w'A 
and Zohak. If, then, the Vedic Alii, the serpen* : 
darkness destroyed by Trita, Indra, and oilier si l r 
heroes, is, but a mythological name, and it the sa- 
applies to Azhi dahS^ka, conquered by Tliraetn'i.:. 
and to the Echidna slain by Plicebus, and to In*' ■ 
slain by Sigurd, what shall we say of Astyuges kil.- 
by CyrusWe refer those who take an interest : 
these questions to a posthumous work of one >. 
the most learned dignitaries of the Roman (kidi 
Church, the ‘ Zoroastrische Studien ’ of F. Wimf' 
mann. The historical character of Cyrus can Inir 
be doubted by any one, but the question wlietl- 
Astyages was assigned to him as his granchatk 

^ Sec ‘Essay on the Zend-Avesta,’ Chijjt from a 
Worhshopy vol. i. p. 98. If Istuvegu, the name of A.st,va;^vs lU 
Non-Aryan inscriptions, coiiid be proved to have been bis org- -' 
name, tlie identification with Azbi dabaka would have t'' ' ^' 
rendered. But, as yet, not only Ibe name of Astyages, but t; * 
Cyrils and Cambyscs also, seem to mo to admit of a better ei> 
from Aryan than from Non-Aryan sources. See Spitg' i' ^ 
zur vergh SpracJifursdiung, i. p. 32 ; Suyee, Academy, October 1-- 
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..,vlv l)v the agency of i'>opnlar songs, or wln'iher 

too was a real king, involves very important 
, 11 ,>s. particularly if, according to Windiscliinanii, 
riv can be no doubt as to the identity of Darius, 
Median, of the Book of Daniel, and Astyages. 
h it is called the histoiy of Media before the time 
Cvrus is most likely nothing but the echo of ancient 
^ihnlogy repeated by popular ballads. Moses of 
ii(»rene distinctly appeals to pojmlar songs whicli 
M of Ajdahak, the serpent,’ and, with regard to 
( lianges of the name, M('> d j mil; says that tli(‘ 
'I'vinns gave to Zohak thena.m(‘ of Deha-k, i.r. ten 
’Is, because he introduced ten evils into the world. 
Arabic his name is said to have b(‘en Dechak, the 
wliile his other name Azdeliak is (explained 
referring to the dis(‘ase of his shoulders, when^ 
" serpents grew up which destroyed men.-'’ All 
1-^ is popular mythology, arising from a misun- 
idanding of the old name, Azdii daliTika,; and we 
"uld probably not bo wrong in supposing that 
’1 Dejoces Avas a corruption of Dehak, another 
' stor in that ATedian dynasty which came to an 
1 in Astyages the reputed grandfather of Cyrus, 
'-an here only point to the problem ns a warn in g 
'^niparative mythologists, and remind them, in 
■bng, that as many of th(‘ old German legeiids 
transferred to the Apostles, as some of the 
’•ait heathen prophecies were applied to the 
T' vor Barbarossa, as tricks i)erformed by solar 
iiers were told a‘uiin of a William Tell, and Robin 

* Windischmann, ZoronHrxichc Studien, p. 138. 

’ Journal Asiatiqury vol. xi. p. 15G. 

* Windisebmar.n, 1. c. p. 37. 
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The name of Cyrus or Koresh has been supposed to 
have some affinity with the Persian name of tlii- 
sun, khvar or khor; and, thoug^h this is wroiii;, 
can hardly be doubted that the name of Astja^res, 
the Median king, the enemy of Cyrus, doomed t„ 
destruction by a solar prophecy, is but a corruption 
of the Zend name Azhi dah4ka,Hhe destructive ser¬ 
pent, the offspring of Ahriman, who was chained bv 
Thraetaona, and is to be killed at the end of da\s 
by Kereshspa. Mr. Cox refers several times to this 
Azhi dahaka^ixnd his conqueror Thraetaona, andh 
mentions the brilliant discovery of Engine Biirnoiif, 
who recognised in the struggle between Thraetaoini 
and Azhi d ah aka the more famous struggle cA- 
brated by Firdusi in the Shahnameh between Feridmi 
and Zohak. If, then, the Vedic Alii, the serpent 
darkness destroyed by Trita, Indra, and other solar 
heroes, is, but a mythological name, and if the same 
applies to Azhi dahd»ka, conquered by Thraetaona. 
and to the Echidna slain by Phoebus, and to Tiifnir 
slain by Sigurd, what shall we say of Astyages killol 
by Cyrus? We refer those who take an interest ia 
these questions to a posthumous work of one of 
the most learned dignitaries of the Roman Cath'b' 
Church, the Zoroastrische Studien" of F. 
mann. The historical character of Cyrus can hrink} 
be doubted by any one, but the question wheW 
Astyages was assigned to him as his grandfathtf 

* See ‘ Essay on the Zend-Avesta,* Ckipi from a 

vol. i. p. 98. If Istuvegu, the name of Astyagx;sm^ 
Non-Aryan inscriptions, coifid be proved to have been his 
name, tlie idcntiiication with Azhi dahaka would have 
rendered. But, as yet, not only the name of Astyages, but t u-j ^ 
Cyrus and Cambyses also, seem to me to admit of a better etym* 
from Aryan than from Non-Aryan sources. See 
zur vergl. SpracJfvrschung^ i. p. 32 ; Saycc, Academy, October 
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iiit^rely by tlie agency of popular songs, or whether 
too was a real king, involves very important 
issues, particularly if, according to Windischmann, 
there can be no doubt as to the identity of Darius, 
the Median, of the Book of Daniel, and Astyages. 
What is called the history of Media before the time 
,,{Cvrus is most likely nothing but the echo of ancient 
inytliology repeated by popular ballads. Moses of 
Khorene distinctly appeals to popular songs whieli 
told of Ajdahak, the serpent,’ and, with regard to 
till* changes of the name, ModjmiP says that the 
IVrsians gave to Zohak the name of Dehak, ix. ten 
evils, because he introduced ten evils into the world. 
Ill Arabic his name is said to have been Dechak, the 
Lin^dior, while his other name Azdehak is explained 
:i^ refemng to the disease of his shoulders, where 
two serpents grew up which destroyed men.'^ All 
tliis is popular mythology, arising from a misun- 
florstanding of the old name, Azhi dah/lka; and we 
dioiild probably not be wrong in supposing that 
fvon Dejoces was a corruption of Dehak, another 
ancestor in that Median dynasty which came to an 
^^a<l in Astyages the reputed grandfather of Cyrus, 
be can here only point to the problem ns a vrarning 
comparative inythologists, and remind them, in 
^filling, that as many of the old German legends 
^cre transferred to the Apostles, as some of the 
^cient heathen prophecies were applied to the 
niperor Barbarossa, IS tricks 2)erfonned by solar 
^’’cdiers were told again of a William Tell, and Eobiii 

to ,, ^ 

' Windischmann, Zoroastrisclie St7idie?i, p. 138. 

’ Journal Asiatique, vol. xi. p. 166. 

“ Windischmann, 1 . c. jx 37. 
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Hood, and Friar Wt-naj, as eertaiD , 
legends are now told in Gernianj of Frederiii 
dreat-it does not alwajs follow tkt lieioesui , 
wlio performed wkt maj tie called solar fats; 
therefore nothing hnt mjths. Weenghttolut,. 
pared, even in the legends of Herahles or llrkj., 
or Theseus, to find some grains of local hiskr- 
which the sharpest tools of comparative mjtki"; 
must hend or hreal 
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• is difficult to tlie best of classical .scholars fully 
::idiT,stand the iiieaniufj and the orif^in of many 
iiicii'iit custom of the Romans, or to* {^rasp the 
!' [mrpo.sc of every (Jroek myth, wo need not bo 
:: Isi'd if even tin* most careful students of anthro- 
:y li.ave sometimes lost thffinselves in the maz(‘s 
'l.ioi'i or Hotftcntot traditions, iinless they pos- 
d a tliorouf^h knowledj^U' of the lani,nia;,n! to ^niide 
! s.ilV|y throu”;h the labyrinth of ancient mytho- 
If (lottfried Hermann, to whom (JreVk was as 
'iar as (lerman, if Creuzer, Welcker, (birliardt, 
"I'aiKl others have fre(|uently failed to discover 
'i'll';f('i'minal ideas of Homeric fjods and heroe.s, 
' 'Vendor if anthropolo;fist.s, who have nevei' 
■''1 at a ^n’ammar of blottentot or Zulu, shoulil 
" a III 1 then have blundered over Tsui-^atab, ‘Lame 
■ the .supnaiie God of the Khoi-Klioi, over Hn- 
'''h'llii, ' the ffreat-t^reat-^o’andfather ’ of the Zulus, 
'Maui, the solar hero of the Maoris? 
i'' all iii(‘an.s, theiad'ore, let anthropolo(,d.sts st'idy 
-'’aiiimar of the lan<,nia"es before they meddh; 

‘ '-’istoms and myths, but d6 not let us make the 
of ethnoloejieal mytholoffy impossible by re- 
that no one should pronounce an opinion on 
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tlio Patafjonians who cannot write , 

with tlie same facility and coiTOctm^ss with ^ 
Munro wrote Latin clejjjiacs. Wliy should \vt‘ .1 - 
ourselves of the few rays of collateral liLtht v. 
a comprehensive study of the mytholo^^y of unci.; 
I'aces supplies, hy pronouncing a ^(uun-al c;. 
])romising branch of liuman archaeology ? ) 

t hings in ethnological mythology must for tin' {i 
no doubt, he accepted as ])rovisional onl\', hui 
ill this provisional state the subject itst'lf i'^ In 
important to justify its peremptory exclusinn ; 
tli<‘ pale of true science. Kthnological resi'iirdi ( 
solve all the problems of mythology, but it iiia> 
to solve a few. 

It has becui asbaal why we should evfU’ go ! ■ 
th(‘ limits of the Aryan family of speech foi- !i' 
tlu' solution to the riddle of Aryan inytlioji gv 
Prob'ssor SajT’e has laid it down as a. gcii' i i 
that we must never conijiare non-Aryan with A 
myths. All students of etymoh^gical mythoh-:; 
no doubt agriM?. with him, for with tlami to c ' 
nunans to i(hmtify, and to idtmtify a (in'ek g ’C 
a Semitic god, or a (Jerman liero with a li'^' 
Ihu'o, is of course im])ossii)h', both (‘tyin"! '_: 
and genealogically. Professor ►Sa 3 'C(‘, h(awc\ <f, ^ 
}U'obabl\' be the very last to diuyy that ' ' ' 
//o,s/c' and that there is much to bt‘ ]' ei; 

Aryan m^'thologists, not onl\^ from Semitic, hut 
Ihishman folk-lore also. 

\Vc ma\' hxarn, first of all, that tluuv is bcir H' 
diversitv of human speech that one common h'. 
nature which makes the whole world akin, an l 
is well worth the serious study of our ag('. 1^ ''' 
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(.-.iMit tlu' different families of lan^ua^e may l>e, so 
y .UN their material is concerned, let ns not for^^et 
I ; intention is always the same, and that it 
I V are forms of thought common to all maidviiid, 
| , ;v must he forms of grammar too, shared in common 
\ all who speak. We may not find, for instance, 
we call the masculine, feminine, and neuter 
1. r in all non-Aryan lan^ua^es, hut we find what 
iiialo^rous to gender, and what ^ives us pei’haps 
n;,dit understanding of all ^endm*; for instanc(‘, 
til'- det(‘rminative hieroglyphics (d‘ K^^^ypt, and in 
iiuima’ous classificatory j)refixes of the Jkuitu 
jia^res. We then understaml that what \vr call 
i'-r is hut a survival of that far widen* proc<‘ss of 
-lie classification which all lan^oia^^es have to 
i.'v uut in order to he lan^ua^(‘s. 
hi'l if a study of mm-Aryan as well as Aiyan 
.:iia;r(‘s is not only useful, hut necessary for a dis- 
■'ly of tin* true nature and the real orioiu of 
)Npt*ech, a study of mm-Aryan its well as Aryan 
r:>'>ns and mythologies promise's, ami has (‘\-en 
■I'd ns already, ee|ually valuable nssiilts. Is it 
’ *'"iiirtliin«r U) have oaimsl tlni conviction, in spite* 

‘ dl that has he ten said ami written to the c(mtraj’y, 
if tln re* is no race on earth without what seems to 
peculiar an intellectual excrescence*, namely 
■ It is (piite; true that this does not ]);*(»ve in 
^'■a.st either the theory of a primitive re*ve*lation 
dh- e'xistence of reli^iems ne‘X.*es8ities in primitive* 
'•f 'whatever ' Primitive Man ' may ine*an. Ihit it 
nay, it even cejinpels us to ask, whethe*r 
niay not liave been the siiine cause's at work in 
*'c to produce, under the most different circuni- 
IV. u 
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stances, the same result—a result from one . 
view so irrational, so marvellous, so unexjMct*-; 
religion. Whatever form religions may have asMi!,, 
there is one strange feature in all of tliein, in - 
lowest and in the highest, in the most iiiodrn : 
the most ancient, a belief in the Infinite or tin j 
visible —meaning by infinite whatever is not jinr j 
finite, and thei’efore not entirely within the e();:iiis,i:, 
of the senses. It does not matter whether that K ; 
in the Infinite appears as a l)elief in gods or aiav^t > 
in odds and ends, in causes, or powers, or m .. 
in a Beyond or in the Unknown and the Tiikn 
able. The highest generalisation of which all ti - 
beliefs admit is a belief in the Infinite oi* tin- N 
Finite. This fact muht form the foundation «>f v 
whole science of religion, and may |jossibly fw 
life even to the science of thought. 

Secondly, if we meet all over the world vitli * 
same or \Uth very similar stories, full of incivii; 
and impossible matter—of giants and dwarfs, ot 1' 
behaving like men, and men behaving like hi aM- 
trees changed into men and men changed into tn 
we are not only amused, like children whim iv i'i : 
for the first time Grimms Mdrcheii, but we 1"- 
to wonder whether for so general, not to 
universal, an epidemic, we may not discove r 
general predisposing causes, some intellectual //"'' 
of the greatest interest to the psychologist, h 
true that the mei’e fact that the same irrational tli. 
occui’s in two places or in many places does net } 
explain it, but at all 'events it makes us look 
with difterent eyes. It makes us feel that the n 
tional cannot be entirely irrational, and that 
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X uii<ler very similar conditions amon^ Pata- 
,. jins and Eskimos, amon^ Greeks and Maoris 
5 >t possess some raison iVetre. 

\,,\v there are certainly very surprising coinei- 
,- vs ill the folk-lore, tko superstitions and customs 
{ tli.‘ most remote races, and they exist under cir- 
1 : ;^t.•lnces which make the admission of borrowing, 
tlirr ill historic or prehistoric times, almost im- 
That within historic or prehistoric times 
r ' animals should really have spoken, those only 
[;: 1 holieve who believe in a descvnt, ,not in an 
Kilt, of livin^r beings; yet speaking animals meet 
^ among the Jews as well as among Hotbaitots. 
r it iimn should have been changed into stars is 
1 ^irtling idea, ypt it is believed in by men on the 
L’; >t and on the lowest steps of the Imlder of human 
r ilict. What can be more incredilde than the 
C'^ 'm f)t the Couvade, the luisband takipg to his 
I wlnmever his wife has lieen delivered of a child ? 

this custom has been traced in China, in aneiimt 
f !‘io(k*rn Spain, in France, in Corsica, on the Black 
* ‘ ainl (‘IsewhereJ 


to a student of folk-lore the chapt(‘r of acci- 
tin* number of accidental coincidences in the 
- "ds and customs of men, seems t<j grow larger 
the wider his sphere of observation 
but at the same time he cannot resist a 
^bng conviction that there must be different kinds 
1'^‘^'idcnts, and that there may be some kind of 
'"^1 hi what seems at first,a universal madness, 
j^'btlerent nations, for instance, should see in tlie 
''l>ots of the moon a certain likeness to a man 
* Indian Afdiqaaiy, 1874, May, p. 151. 
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or a woman or an animal, is intelligible enoiij^rii j 
that the Hindus should believe in a hare in tli .-1 
and that the Mongolians should have (IIn.,', 
exactly the same likeness, is at tirst hardly ci./i; 
Here, however, we must remember that tlu- M 
golians were for a long time under the swvv 
Buddhist missionaries, and that the Buddhists,( hi. 
from India, called the moon iSVns/n, i.e. haviii;^ ;i i 
In this way we shall, no doubt, be able to hok 
for a large class of coincidences, but not for nil, 
for the present at least, we shall often hnv.* i 
satisfied with the cold comfort that what is liiiiii 
possible in one place is humanly possible in niioti. 

One principle, however, of explaining wlmt - 
at first sight purely irrational in the legnuh 
customs of the world has been establislied, ai 
wider ac(|uaintance with the traditions and cm 
of the various races of mankind has only sci v^ 
confirm it — namely, that there is somethin^' in 
very nature of language, and of custom 
favours the growth of what seems irrational 
order to rouse opposition and attention, I vm 
many years ago to call mythology a ‘ dis^a 
language,’ though I am quite willing to admit 
it might have sounded more philosophical to ^ 
a modification, an affection, a irdOo^ of langnaga 
to exclude the idea that such a modihcatioi 
always a change for the worse. It niiglit 
sounded still more philosophical if I had said tin 
expression of our ideas is dependent on the capal 
of each language, and that it is hardly 
giving utterance to our meaning, to avoid usiii).,' 

^ Sec before, p. 187. 
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f vii has coined to express a more or less 

, -iitf thou^dit.’^ I ini^lit also have adopted the 
^ ; ij.horieal laiifi^ia^^e of ethnoloj^ists and physiolo- 
called these various and hut half intelligible 
I,,tils and customs mrvlr(flf<, considering- that in 
i^v cases disease also is the etfeet of a survival or 
,! liir (‘xistence within our jdiysieal or^muism of 
I: .rflii!i;^r that ou^ht to have been assimilated, 
and carried off, instead of lamiainin^ as 
i 'naii^n* or hard element biwond the tinui wlum it 
r.o wanttsl. What we must hold fast, how(‘\’er, 
^ ihat e\a*ry myth and h'^end was at ’first an in- 
I utterance of an intelli^ibl(‘ thou^dit. Wlum 
» ksoi' Melanesians sj)oke of tin* ni^ht as eovt‘rin;^, 

1 imir. or swallowin<( (5vei*ythin^, and ])artieulai'ly tin* 
icitin* (lay, thei’e was nothing irrational in it, at 
hardly mon^ than wlu*n we say that day and 
.'lit follow one another, instead of saying that tiny 
: Micccssive joint effects of tlu* eai’th’s ‘i'(*volution 
' ‘'id its axis. Hut wh(*n that saviniT survivcsl aftei* 
I iiaiiK's ^iven to nij^ht, sun, and day had C(*}is(‘d to 
^ niti lli^ible, then the Melanesian story that t^on^X 
f -dit) canni creeping up from tin* st‘a, and that afb'r 
’itiic cut the darkness open with a piec(* of i*i‘d 
'idtaii till the dawn came out, had become unint(‘lli- 
‘" ainl may be called a myth.- 

i'* tli(‘ same manner, so lonj^ as Du pirn e was innh*]’- 
a name of the dawn, and PlarljoH as the naiin* 
^ die moniiii^ sun, luffhin^ could be Tiiore rational 
^t<j say that JJuph uo fled from tlu^ (unbrac(*s of 
d'f/.v. Hut when the name of Daphne had become 

* Lotzo, p. 441. 

^ C'odrington, Journ. Anthrop. TnM. Feb. 1881. 
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hardened and non-transparent, when it was a ii,* 
survival of an earlier stage of language, tlim * 
story that Daphne fled before Pluehos became a h 
half intelligible, so long as Phfelx)s at least was un ;. 
stood, but quite unintelligible and irrati(jiial w; 
Phcebos too had been changed into a beautiful v 
whose beloved could be nothing but an e(juallyl'< ir;: 
fill girl. 

It has often been asserted that such legends ai* 
people being swallowed could have arisen only aui': 
savages who indulged in cannibalism, oi* to wIkhh 
all events such a custom was not unfamiliar, li 
diflicult to disprove such assertions, or to a: 
evidence against those who maintain that at a\' 
early time the Greeks and even the mild 11 in: 
were cannibals, because the Greeks believed tl 
Kronos swallowed his children, and tlu^ Hini 
thought that at an eclipse Rahu ate the moon. - 
I venture to say is that there is no real necessity i 
such a theory, and that it would explain hut t 
sniallest portion of what we wish to see ex])l<‘Uii 
The assertion of certain anthropologists that at 
very early period our ancestors were in the ludat 
swallowing their children and bringing them upag 
does hardly enlighten us on wliat we really want 
know, namely, why one of those early swall<u' 
should have been called Kronos, and his swallo'' 
oflspring should rejoice in such names as 
Demeter, Hera, Fluton, and Poseidon ; still less, 
instead of Zeiis, he should have swallowed a st<’ 
Anyhow, there are otlier explanations which eu; 
not to be entirely neglected. To swallow or to cat 
a verb which admits of many more or less gcin- 
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|vNlii‘ations. We speak of men not bein^ al)le to 
illow a story, of others swallowing an insult, and 
tortuiies bein^ swallowed up; why must the 
j rioits liave been cannibals before they could speak 
[I tiir day bein^ swallowed up by the ni^ht, or of 
[|,',vii l)eing swallowed by the sun, or of cIoikIs 
1. Ini; swallowed by the storm, or of the moon bein^ 
ka i11'»w(m 1 by an enemy called RahuWe say the 
is t'clipsed, the Esthonians say it is bein^ eaten, 
m l I (l()ul)t whether the one expression is more fully 
r- iliM'd hy the speakers than the other. After a time, 
Til doiiltt, the (juestion will arise. Who tluai eats the 
i;i ! and no ^o'andmother woul<l be at a loss to say, 
p.' tli<‘ (luaranis say, that a ja^oiar or a ^n'(;at do^ 
tri' ^to swallow the moon, or, as the savages of Nootka 
S'liiid say, that a ^oxait codfish tries to dcwour it. 
All this is nothing but a survival in lan^ua<^(‘, or an 
aniticial restoration of suspendiMl animation. Every 
of tliese expressions was int(dli^i])le in tlu^ beo;in- 
'It became less and less intelligible with the 
[iM^riyss of lan^niag(i, and it provoked at last sugh 
interpretations as we meet with in the myths 
aii'l h'^rciidis of all peoples, whether aneiiait or modern, 
^bu-ther the German story of the H o// (fnd ih(t Knl 
that of Reel liidiruj Hood has the saiiu‘ orij^in as 
Ereek Myth of Kronos and his offspring, is a 
I’l' stion which, in the al)sence of any proper names in 
hi' (n*rinan story, I should rather decline to answer, 
p’ do I think that the legend of Jonah being swal- 
])y ^ whale can lie really explained by Indiig 
to the large class of Swallow Myths. But 
^dea that men and beasts could be swallowed and 
at ease, which crops up in every part (J* the 
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world, seems to me to admit of a very easy 
tion, namely, that the verbs 'to swallow’ an-l •, 
eat ’ can be used in a general and metaphorical m -. 
In Hindustani ‘to eat’has become so fadiMl that • 
can be used almost as an auxiliary verb, so that o 
eat a beatin^^’ stands for the passive, and iiicait> 
more than ‘ to be flogged.’ 

And as thei-e are survivals in languagix so tl. ■ ■ 
are sui’vivals in customs. Of customs, too, I liobl , 
of words, that originally they were intelli^nlih-, i ,] 
that after a time they were often repeated tlioii::!; 
lessly, and thus becatnc what we call fashions, c 
what among other nations we often fpialify as suj y 
stitions or savage customs. What is commonly ca! 
a fetish admits, I believe, in every case of somi \ 
])lanation. Some stones have medicinal powa^s. 
if a jade stone [lujada) was originally belito i 
whether rightly or wrongly, to cure liver coin|>lai'i'^ 
need we wonder if in the next generation tin* '^ai' 
stone was trusted to cure fever, and, in th(‘ nii'i, i 
remove any complaint, or to guard against any dtuvy 
l\rr. Andrew Lang gives us a most instructive iiistai i 
in his charming work on Cudom and Myth (p. 

A friend of mine (be writes), Mr. J. J. Atkin.-oii, wh" ' ■ 
for many years studied the manners of the people <^1 
Caledonia, asked a native why he treasured a certain I'*'' I 
stone. The man reidied that in one of the vigils wliid' 
practised beside the corpses of deceased friends li<‘ ' ’ 
a lizard. The lizard is a totem, a worshipfid animal 
New Caledonia. The native put out his hand to tom a 
when it disappeared and left a stone in its place. Thm ' 
he therefore held sacred in the highest degree. 

Who could have ^ruessed the reason wliv. unless t. 
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IwkI still remembered it? And how are his 
}Mivn or grandchildren to know, amon^ whom, 
. .ioiiltt, the stone will survive lon^ after the reason 
\ \[< s.‘ici (‘dness has been forgotten ? 

}!iit thonoli the principle of explaining what is 
. !itt lli;;ihl(‘ in myths and customs as a sui’vival of 
It was once intelligible has solve<l many riddles, 
il ls not solved all, for the simple reason that, wlnm 
«tniv has once become miraculous, and a custom 
r ly unmeaning, the people theTns(‘l ves, who believa' 
I practise these irrational things, do not wish to 
|i alive the memory of their I’ational nusanin^. 
I lf tlnai, where the anteced(‘nts of myths and cus- 
:i< are heyond our naich, W(‘ must trust to th()S(' 
rl'i-wide parallels which, though they are not 
I'vays convincing, possess nevertheh^ss a stron«^ jxu*- 
power. Hc're is the tnui domain of etlmo- 
y'lioln^deal mythology, which stai’ts with tin; con- 
i don tliat if nations, widely sej)arat(‘(l in spac(‘ and 
a^u’ee in myths or customs which to us seem 
-‘tional, we ou^ht to feel convinced that ori^inalhv' 

‘ I'* was something rational and truly human in 
‘ This is, as yet, a postulate only, but it is 
’"^tiilate which, I feel convinced, will receiva? from 
to year a more encouraging r(‘spons<‘. 
d' t ns take one point onl}". How often hava‘ w(‘ 
y incredulous when, in tracing Greek, Homan, and 
^ lie myths back to their original source, we always 
' •'d that they applied to the sun in his even’ varying 
■^■ts! It seemed almost elisheartening to saj’ 
and again, ‘ This is another solar myth, this is 
dier story of the dawn ! ’ But when wt^ follow 
'^Ivice of the founders of the ethnolotrieal school 
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of coTiiparative mythology, when we explon- th, ; 
lore of Hottentots, Red Indians, Mexicans, Sann ', 
and Andaman Tslandei's, and find ev(‘ry\vlu r ■ 
same story, the same worsliip of the sun, iii\ t: ■ 
the sun, lej^ends of tlie sun, riddles ot‘ tli»‘ mu 
he^in to refi(a*t and hj take coura<i;e, and wr ar. i- 
evimts less surprised at the fact that tin* sun 
have se(Uiied so veiy prominent a suhj(‘ct of . . 
thought amon<^ the inhahitants of India anti (u 
also. We, with our modern ways of liiV, ar- 
awart^ how ti\T;rytiling we think or speak i 
depemU'iit on the sun, and it is only tln^ tnio im 
science who hy tlui latest discoveries has Ihmmi It .. 
hack to that full conviction of his solar dejtt ii 
which the son of nature had not yet lost.' \\ 
a Jesuit missionary preached to tlui MoluehoM i 
replied: ‘Till this hour W(i nev(‘r knew nor arki. 
led^ed anything greater than the sun.’“ Tho 
nees in North Anuauca used th(^ sam(‘ aig'i" 
namely, that ‘ tlu^ sun animates everything, aii'l n 
fore must he the master of life, or the (JiHait Sj'ir * 
Two hundred years ago Scludfer in liis ^ ' 
P()e(i('uiii (Prag, 1()4(>, p. J3) had ai*rived at ii ' 
elusion which at the time was recauved vitk 
sct'pticism, hut which mo<l(*rn rest‘arclu‘s has '' t' - 
to a great i^xtent to confirm, viz.: Onno.'' 
dens cst so/, pro (llrerK(i operotonie sen 

r. ij. at in oiira opernnt< ed Jupiter, at > 
Neptana.^, lit in i-uhterraneif< Plato, et so' <!' 

It was at that time argued hy othei*s that tin* 'v«'i 

* Soo Cltipfi, vol. iv. p. 17 s. 

Dobrizhoffor, ii. S'.b 

^ Saganl, Hist, du Oinnda, p. 4’JO. 
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; fh,. sun recjuired already a certain advance in 
.'ract thought, but Bastholin, the greatest autliority 
afitlu'opology at the beginning of our ciuitury 
:tu-]819), refuted this opinion by apj)ealing to 
rase of the Andaman islanders, the lowest of 
..a.r. s. wlio, as he had been informed, worship nevia-- 
Vnn ,suii, iiKJon, spirits of forests, water, mountains, 

, , ^tdl’IUS.^ 

liiat all nations, without any exception, originally 
!sliii)j)e(] the sun, would, no doubt, Ik* far Uh) 
ovjaii;:nn assertion. Bastholm himself (iv. U 9 S(‘(j.) 
iiioiis tj’ib(;s who woi’ship the moon without wor- 
: j the sun, though th(‘re are few, if any, win* 

r-'iiip th(^ sun without worshipping the. moon.- 
it ethnological reseai'ches prove anything, tlnw 
that Heli(>l((trf/, not of course in tie* sensi* of 
'"i'>hi[) |)ai(l to a ball of tin*, but as a recognition 
’ !'■ ''Upernatural chai*acte‘r of tin* sun as the source 
warmth, and life, is the most wid(‘ly spread 
'>[ early faith, me(‘ting us at the lypiator as 

• -‘s iH'ar th(i J*ol(‘, among the Indians of tic* 
't. as Well as annaig the Indians of the Bast, 

• thendoi’e not so entindy strangt*, as classical 

innigiiie, when it gn‘(;ts us again and again 
i"'hin<I the thin veil (d* (Ireek and Roman my- 
also. 

‘ pi'uded as yi‘t sonH*what hesitatingly for this 
i‘ in iwy Jf t/jhf'rf Lerf irrf\s oi' 1H75, but (‘thnological 
h has since that tinn* nnnhi such jvipid progress 
bir solar theory is no longer a tln-ory, Imt lias 
a generally recognised fact. 

vol. i. p. 252. 

A. Swanwick, yKscInjhis TramlnM^ intnxl. p. xxxvii. 
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Nor have scholars l)ecn slow to profit i. • 
Eacli successive volume of the Hihhert . 
trusted to the best scholars that could In* f,,; 
each special branch of comparative tln'()li)^^, 
l)rou;^ht the most uiuoxpected and at tlio san.. • 
the most decided confirmation of tlie solar tli- Hi, 
Mr. Le Kenouf’s volume on the Ihl'i 

is one of the most deti[)ly inten'stiii,' 
on religion and mythology that I know of. A ' 
dw(‘llin^ on the In^wiMerin^ mass of E^w}>tian : 
it* ^o<ls they are to be calle<l, he shows Imw ’ 
mass can In^ sihiplifitMl and reduced to scmm k:i 
order, till at last the whohi inytholo^w <>1 K: 
s(M‘ms to turn ujum the histories of Rd ninl ''' 
and even these are reco^uiised as nien^ pc'i^oniti' r 
ot* the attribut(‘s, charact(‘rs, an<l offices of ! 
;j,*()d. 1'his, at least, is the decid(‘d opinion, ii"t < 
of Mr. L(‘ Pa^m Hcmouf, but likewise of ont' ' 1 
;;*reat(‘st of Egyptian scholars, the lab* Vio'iiit* 
Hou^(*, who expi*(‘ssed his conviction that. sol n‘;e‘ 
inonuments allow us to /)u<lj^i‘, the most an<‘i'' 
of religion in E;^ypt was pure monotht ism 
properly, as 1 should siiy, henotheism), aid 
in coursi* of tinu? developed inb) the most (‘Xtr;o-'- 
polytheism. i\Ir. Ia‘ Pa^i* Henouf sti‘on;^H\' 
the same opinion, that the sublimer jHirti"”' 
E<:;yptian religion are demonstrably the most aii' ■ 
but lie bi'lieves that the docti'ine of om‘ eotl ainl t 
of many ^ods were taught by the same men. an*I ^ 
no inconsistency between the two doctn”'" 
thought of. Ami when he proceeds to anal\ 
we should call the reli<;ious mvtholo<^V '’f 
E^ypt, he finds that almost every atom of it ' 
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^ wt* turn our eyes from E^^ypt to M(*xieo ami 
; ji journey to another planet, as ^I. ItovilK* 
r,,\ call'' it—M'e timl in the Ntov World what wc 
, .; i ill the Old, hehind a hewihhu’iim- mass of (h'itirs, 
Sun as the hidden life of all reli^don and of all 
Uii 'l";^y. 

[!;riv is no trace, it is tnus of an ori^n'nal mono- 
> 111 . |»re(*(Mling, its in K^yjd, the actual polytheism 

'Ilf jM'Oph*, 

l!i! one of the fundamental trails of tin* (Vntral Aineriniij 
:ioii (I <|Uote from M. Jteville’s Ilibhirt l,ertnrt’s^ p. .'to) 
('le-eniinence of the sun, repirded as a |H*r.M)nal and 
ciiiful heinjjf, over all other divinitiics. Th(‘ sun was 
associated with the m(M)n, as his spouse, and they 
' called (jran^lfathr and 6’ra;e/;/a7//e’r. ... Often the 
‘ I-' lepiesented as liavin^^ a child, who is no other than 
^ : iihlf of liiin.self, hut conceived in human form as the 
■ le^u’slator, and eon(iuen)r, hi'arinir divers Jiames 
' niiiitr P) (In. peoples w'hose heio-^od and Tirst King he 
■ s prc'^t iited as heinjLjf. 

IVville sums up tlie characteristie feature's of 
^ ‘‘iitral American r^'li^ion in almost the siuin* 
'' Is in which Mr. Le^ Page litmouf traced tin' funda- 
''^^^1 outline of the Egyptian religion ; 

I 'C only notable diifeo'nce (In^ says) Ix^twecii the poly- 
oa ot the ancient world and that of ( entral America is, 

‘ die ^r„d of heaven, Dyaus, Varu/ra, Zeus, Ahura Mazda, 
thina, Titui, does not occupy the same prominent 
' '' in the American mytholo^^y that he takes in its J'diro- 
‘‘‘ * 01(1 .Asiatic counterparts. J'or the rest the prfjcessee 
d'** human 8j>irit are ab.soIutely identical in the two 
•Ujfjits. Ill |x)th alike it is the phenomena of nature, 

- ntied as animated and conscious, that wake and stimu- 
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late the religious sentiment, and become the ol)j(Tt«. (; • 
adoration of man. At the same time, and in virtue ^! • 
same process of internal logic, these personified fein ^ , 
to he regarded more and more as })ossessed of a i ,*.. 
superior in power indeed, but in all other respect.N | 
conforming, to that of men. If nature-worsliij), ^sltl: • 
animism that it engenders, shapes the first law tn u. 
natural religion submits in tlie human race, aiitl.: 
morphism furnishes the second, disengaging itself rv. i ; 
and more completely from the zoomorphism which lmc:.. 
(;eeius as an intermediary. This is so everywhere. 

Atid as ill ]Vt(;xic(), so in Peru the n'liginu r 
mythology of the Iiieas W(‘re solar. The Incas claii: 
direct descent from the sun, and, to ((uote oiio* li ' 
M. Reville’s words:-— ' 

4 

The sun has never lieen worshipped moi’e dini*:; 
with more devotion than in Peru. It was h(‘ wli"iii • 
Pt'ruvians regarded as sovereign-lord of the Wv)rhl. kii: 
lu'avt'n and‘'earth. Ilis Ptuaiviaii name was 1- ‘ 

The villages were usually built so as to look eii^tuai'i. 
order that the inhaliitants might salute the supreiii'' i-' ■ 
soon as he appeared in the morning. . . . The great pn 
fetes of tlu^ year, the imperial and national Ic.^tivai- 
which every one took part, were those held in la-ia 'i* 
the sun. 

As the sun must have a wife, the iiiCKUi was u • 
rally chosen for that honour in Peru, J/ro/o/ ^ 
and when once these great phenomena of natuiv 
been deified, other natural events, rain, storm, thuii *' 
and lightning, followed the same current of tleaig 
Like tile Mexicans w'^io woi^shipped a stonnpT 
Tlaloc, the Peruvians had their god of rain, Ih ^ 

' l.c. p. 188. 
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! like wise ^ods of lire, of the rainbow, of thunder, 
In tropical countries,’ tlius M. RcH'ille sums up,^ 
' m!ic.‘ warm and fertile, it is the sun that rri^ns 
i)ii‘, tliou^h not witliout lea\'in^ a \'ery i‘xalt(‘d 
. . t<» other phenomena, sucli as wind, rain, 

• :), and so on, pei*soniHed as so many sjxa-ial 

i it is this ti*U(‘ in tropical countries only ? I doubt 
It iiniy b(* tliat in tlu‘ extreim* ])olar r(‘^r-ions th(‘ 

• !i is considt'red of more im])oi’tan(‘(‘ tlian tli(‘ sun, 

’ with tin; exception of the Eskimos ami some 

!j isciin tribes, of whom W(‘ know* vepy littl(‘, tin* 
haco rvt‘rywlu‘r(‘ scanns to ha\’r woi'shipjaal as 
: )ii;;ln‘st <li‘ity ‘an imp(‘rsomition of Li;^d»t, a hero 
■ ' l)awn.’- Dr. Brinton’s <s'oik,0// iff 

bw Ib//7f/. is "a rieli mim! foi* stmlyin^^ tin* (airliest 
jilts of the N(jrth American trilxss, lK)th in r(‘- 
-epl mythology. It is an ex(‘(‘ll(‘nt book, and 
'1 ha\e ])e(‘n more i‘XC(*Hent still if (h'h reli;^dous 
’'i\tliolo^rieal i<h‘as of isacli trib(‘ oi* raeh 
’1"'>' had lK‘en ke|)t more distinct. Still his sum- 
’are \is(‘ful, and as trustworthy as summaries 
*'■ and it must be (piit(; clear to (;v(‘ry reader 
I'ook that its author approaelnal the subject 
' at any ])i*econceiv<*d ideas. As he had (‘videntl\' 

‘ ^'ay little of what 1 liad written on solar myths, 
the h-ss hesitation in quoting th(‘ conclusions 
’’I'lali h(i Idm.self arrived after a careful analysis 
bii.iicmj folk-lore: — 

bt. II iM'giim (he say.s)^ the man wakes from his 

' faces the rising sun, and prays. The east is 


• I*. 24S. 


’ Brin ton, p. 85. 


’ Lc. p. 91. 
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])efore him; by it ho loams all other directions. It . ' 
him what the north is to the needle ; with rofon iu* ■ 
assi^ais in his own mind the position of the tlm. • 
cardiiuil points. There is the starting-place of tliiM., 
tires, the liome of the sun, the womb of the nioiiii;,; 
repres(‘nts in space the ])eginning of things in tiiiit, 
th(^ l)right and glorious creatures of the sky • : 
thenc(‘, man coiuadves that his ancestors also in iviii' . 
wan(h*red from the orhmt. There, in the opinion o’ 
in both the old and new world was the cradle ol t!.' 
tli(‘ie in A/.tcc legend was the fabled land of Tapiil i. 
the wind from t\»e east was called the wind of I’art: > 
Tlalocavitl. 

From this direction came, according to the ahiai-t •; 
mous o})inion of the Indian tribes, those h(‘ro i:"'i“ " 
taught them arts and religion; thither they i-otun.- : 
from thence they would again ap])ear to lesiiiu' ■ '« 
original sway. As the dawn brings light, and wit'' 
are associated in every human mind the ideas ot kiao^.* .1 
safety, protection, majesty, divinity, as it dis[)cls tin’ 
of night, as it defines the cardinal jmints, and l)riiiL:' ■ 
the sun and the day, it occupied the primiti\e iiiin'i ' ^ 
extent tliat can hardly be magnified beyond tiio tiutu 
is, in fact, the central figure in most natural religion.' 

The west, as tlu^ grave of the heavenly luminiii' ' 
rather as their goal and j)lac(‘ of repose, brings 
thoughts of sleep, of death, of tranquillity, ot rc'* 
labour. When the evening of his days was conic, 
course was run, and man had sunk from sight, he 
posed to follow the sun and find some siiot of rci>e^c 5 
tired siml in the distant west. There, with gcnernl C' * 
the tribes north of the [^rulf of Mexico supposed tlic 1 ' 
hunting-grounds; there, taught by the same aindog^^ 
ancient Aryans placed the yirriti —the exodus, the 
the dead. ‘ The old notion among us,’ said, on one 
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i cl)ief of tlie Creek nation, ‘is tliat nvIkmi we 

"I'iJ'it goes the w'ay the sun pjoes, to tlie west, and 
; r ]. ins its family and fi imids who wtoit before it.’ 

W-.ii copying thos(‘ lines, I felt almost as if eoin iiii; 

vi 1 liad written myself, and it is th(*n‘f()r(‘ all 
t more satisfaetory to im^ to know that what 
] ,-i wiittmi on this snl)j(‘et eonld in no way liaxa* 
; i i-iieed tht‘ conelusioiis of this eminent Am(‘i-i(‘an 

^’ill iiion* instnietivo, how(*v<‘r, and 1 mi^dit almost 
' are Dr. l^rinton’s disc'ovcoit's as to the 

' : II of the popular h'^^cmds of AmeVi(*a.’ Most 
liean trih(‘s hav(‘ h‘;^(‘nds of certain hm’oes who 
t :;iit tliem wliat th(‘y knew, tin* tilla;^^(‘ of tin* soil, 
f iiroperti(‘s of plants, tin* 'art of ])ietlnv-writin;^^ 
t ' H-eivts of ma^de, who fouinh**! their institutions. 
C.i'>liv.)|(.d tln‘ ir i’(*li;,n*ons, who ^^ov(‘rned t}n‘m lon;^^ 
’ii glory abroad and peace* at hoiin*, and liiially did 
* ' '111*, hut \’anisln‘d mysteriously, ainl’ are often 
I - vod to r(‘turn onet* more as the deliv(*r«‘rs of their 
[' i'l'*- We know that such hero(*s, like King^ Arthur, 
’"'■as, Romulus, Cdiarlema^ne, Frederif’k Ihirha- 
' ' and othei's, even thou;gh tln*y liaxa* an historieal 
' dy. have oft(*n ^athei*(‘d lound thems(*l\ es tin* 

■ of solar mythology. Wc* find the same in 
"■•aa, and often under v(*ry stran^^e disguises. 

the remotest wilds of tln^ nojih-west to tin* 
‘>f tlie Atlantic, from tlie southern lK)undaries 
^ arnliua to the cheerless swam|)s of Hudson s Ihiy, 
‘Igonkins were never tired of ^atherin^ around 
''inter fire and repr'atin^ iln.* st/>ry of Mumhozho 

■ the ‘Great Hare.’ He was their common 
‘ Ic. p. 160. 

X 


^OL. lY. 
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ancestor, and tlie clan or totem wliich lK)re lii>; 
was lrK)ke(l np to with peculiar respect.’ hi i 
stories lie is no better than Reinecke Fox, 
in practical jokes and abusing his snperhuiiiiui}« 
for seltisli and ignoble ends; they are stori.- . 
as we are familiar with from Uncle Reimis's 
of Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox, whic^h, hoivt vr! » 
pass(Ml thron^di a ne^n*o channel. But in IIk s, 
mystc'ries of th(‘ir reli^don that self-same liaiv e ' 
found(‘r of tlu‘ir religion, the father, ^uaidian "M 
nation, the nder of the winds, and even lla- i * 
and preserver of the world and the creator of ili' ' 
and moon. Under the nann^ of th(‘ ‘Great liar* 
creabal the cairth, Michuln) Ori^nkeichek, he iva^ 
inally the hi^lu'.st divinity of the Al^n)nkins. ti,' . 
he appears to them likc'wise in tlu‘ir divain' - 
a mi;(hty luintiu' of old, who in the ni(H)ii ’ 
falling leaf, ere he composes himself to his wi'^ 
sU‘(‘p, tills his ^reat pipe and takes a {:;odIik(‘ 

Idle balmy clouds hoat over the hills and waMthi i 
filling the air with the haze of the ‘Indian sum: 
itis’ null home is in tlui Fast, and there ‘at tla ' - 
of the earth, where the sun rises, on the shop* ■ 
infinite ociuin that surrounds the land, lu* ha- 

house and sends the luminaries foidh on tlu u. 

iouriu'ysd 

It is very easy to .say that all this is a n ninaia 
totemism, one of those many words that souu i 
^rand, and mean so little, at lea.st so litth* the 
definite. Suppose totemi.sm to be a ^oo<l aaiia 
a belief in brute ancest6i‘s, do we not explain 
per ignotiu^, if we siiy that the Al^onkins ht h*'' 
their ancestor and their chief deity to have 
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i i.it or ii hare, l»ecaiis(‘ tlu*ir totem oi* en‘st was 
or a rahhit? But why was their eivst a liai o I 
^ is what re(|uireH an ex])lanati()n <|iiite as mucli as 
ilit'ir supreme (l(‘ity wjts supposed to h(‘ a liaro. 
I, wr ^^o any further, our lirst (piestion s\irt‘l\' 
,f to Ik*, what is tliii nu*anin^ of tlu* Al^onkin 
which tliey un(h‘istan<l as, and which wr trans- 
' i.\. tie* ‘(ireat Hare or Hahhit ^ 
j ;i> is a rule wliieh at)[)lit‘S to all m\’tholo^ieal im*- 
It. As soon, for instance^, as we know that (he 
111 heroes demshid and K(‘ridun wt'rc* ori^^inally 
\"iic \’ama and Traitana in Sanslviif, wo midor- 
. i many of the l(‘^(‘nds whi(*h ai’e told of (hem. 
' iii'ls sti’an^e, n<j <loul>t, that tin* su]>r<*m(‘ deity of 
1 l"tt«*ntots should he ealled* 7 ’se/ and should 

to hav(‘*l>(‘t*n ‘ a (piaek doctor with a lirokeii 
Tsui (ioah means ‘ hi-okeii knee," and thc^ 
'• rn Hottentots know no other meaninj^ of the 
Hr. Hahn, ]iowe\a‘r, the Inchest au*thoj i(y on 
d"tt'*ntot lan^ua;^t‘, lias shown that donh nn-ant 
’ Illy knee, hut also the eoni(‘r die who approaches 
’ i that means ‘the day dawns, while YV//, 

it means sore, meant ori<^inally hlood\’ oi' ro(|. 
t"»ah. therefore, which now conveys the meaninj^ 
’'T«n knee, was ori;^inally int<*nded as a name ol 
‘"1 flawn or tin* risiim sun.’ ^ 

^ h‘t us hear what Dr. Brinton tells us about 
hr* at Han*. Michuhi) stainls for 7>or/e>, <,^reat, and 
'' haie. 13nt v:nlj(js is de‘rived from a root which 
' fi, irJilte, and which appears in Al;^onkin 
'• "'•i/Mj, v:<)rni/(, v'd iihidt^ o/fimi, all meanin;^ w hih*; 
v'djMX nehy oixih,\novuu\\r \ in impHy V'd uhiut, 

‘ M. M , Introihirtion to the Science of Religiony p. '17d. 

X 2 
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wartharna Last; in v'apa^ UHfuhwn.diwviw in . 
oppan, <lay; ami in oppumj, li^lit. In fact w. i 
in this root the Al^onkin counterpart of the S;i;.. 
root Div or DYU, from wliich we liave /L/a//,. 
(livjjd. (/cm, kc. If, tlien, we see that tlie ‘ (Jiv;ii Ij 
may liave meant (mipnally tlu^ ^reat Dyaus nr Z 
tiu; ^reat li^'ht, oi* the ^ri^at wliitc^ one/ do w. 
s(Hr at once that what has happ(auMl to Arvair 
Hottentots lias happened also to the Red liidiain 
that even their fireside stori(‘S are ofttm iciiina!; 

' solar myths ’ 

Aftm* thi*s Dr. Hi’inton may widl say that a 
ancient and authentic myths concernin^^ tic < 
Hare lua'onu^ plain and full of im'anin^^ Th* \ 
thimiselves into two ‘distinct cvcles. In tia 
iV/(7(((/((> is tln‘ spirit of lie;ht who disjiels tic- 
ness; in the othm’, as child* of th(‘ cardinal |)oiii^ 
is the lord of tin; winds, prince of tin' ])owerv': 
air, whose voice is the thunder, whose wcaj" 
the li^htiiin<^, tln^ suprenn' ti^uia' in tin' eiaainiit- 
tln^ air-currents, in the unendin;^ contliet whif i 
Dakotas descrilu' as wa^ed hy the waters an! 
winds. Muhnho, ^iver of lij^ht and lite, ert at"' 
governor, is no ajiotheosis of a prudent ehn !^ 


‘ ‘ It is going to lu'como white’ meant to the Iro(in"i' ' 
dawn was about to appear, just as wunhli/hni, ‘it i'^ wlct-.^ 
tl\e Aluiakis. The Kskimos say, ‘ kau ma w<»k,' it e " 
express that it is daylight. (Hrinton, l.c. p. 170.» ilee" 
K. V. III. 1, 4) ' svetam <ji\(jnXn{\n\ arushain mahitva, A-iS' 
at his birtli, red as lie grows. And the Dawn lu r"* It 
SvetyA, the White, alba, i.e. aube. 

^ ‘Tliis theory of Euhemf*rus, which has been rej>eat* 'll.' n 
to other mythologies with invariable failure, is now di' '"‘ 
every distinguished student of European and Oriental ant i 
(Briiiton, he. p, 41.) 
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, ss the faOrieation of an idle faiiev or a desi^^nin^r 
.r, lalt. lait in origin, deeds, and nanu' tlu‘ not nn- 
rijv |M‘isonitioation of the pnri'st cone(‘})tions tlie 
lii.lians possessed concerning the Fatlna* of All. 
liiiii at rarly dawn tlu‘ Indian stridclu'd forth his 
is ill prayer; and to tlu^ sky oi* the snn, as his 
lir tiist pointed tlie ])ip(^ in liis c(‘n‘inonirs, 

^ ntirii laisinterpiaded hy tra\'ellei‘s as indicativi‘ 
worship.’ 

must ref(‘r tliosc* wlio tak(‘ an interc'st in this 

•’ I to Dr. Brinton s ]K)ok, whtu’o Ik* shows how 

• § 

iimiriit p(‘ 0 ])h‘ had a kind of intuition of tin* snhtl(‘ 

. :iiar\♦•lions forces of the snn as the nniNcrsal con- 
!i "t lifo (p. 173), and how their coiicopts of li^^ht, 
<lawn and (‘ast, irradnalU’ shaded oft’ into 
'• "f <;|oi'i()ns, happy, and nohle(p. 1/5). 'There ar(^ 
I'i'' which he (jiioti's of the ca\(* oi Baeaii 'Tainpn, 
i'd^fiiers of the dawii, ii\'e lea<oies distant Irom 
10)111 whence tlie mythical ci\ ilisers ol Bern, 
of men, emei*<^ed, and where \ irae/)eha him- 
rli.-ir n^riNit ^^xl, is supposed to <lwell (p. 

"I'l myth of cr<*ation centred in Amei’iea as else- 
0 in the White One, the Dawn, the Wliite Sacri- 
' "1 Blood (p. 175). 'There ai'e lee;onds also oi 
■’ ‘‘hildrcai leading a wliite life heyoml the dawn, 
iiiioht he matched in many Knropean lee;ends; 
‘t Was a belief in the return of these white lM‘in;^^s 
the Miexieaiis to tliat fatal illusion that tin; 
‘‘"‘ids Were to l»<; the divine delivei*ers of tlieir 
1 he same idea simuiis U) exist or to have existed 
•^"''tralia. In Western An.stralia, as Mr. Nicolay, 
“irator of the Colonial Mnsmim. informs ns, tin* 
tiionght that ‘the first European invaders 
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were tlieir deceased relations and friends n'liin ;- . 
them in new forms from the West, to • 
spirits had depai'ted.’ ^ 

Some striking; confirmations of tlie so-eallM; . 
theory have l)een furnished l)y Mr. Tv lor i: 

rim If ire ditUvre, and his evidence senns tn ; 
tlie more valuable because no one would s\is|h , : 
of havinj^ collected from amonj^ the ti’aditioj^ -: 
civilised iiations such traditions only as coinii! 
th(‘ori(‘s propoundod by classical or Vedic sc! 
On tlu^ contrai'v, liki‘ mysidf, !Mr. dVlor is laib 
unwilling witness to thv fact that by far tin-la . 
])()! tion of anci(‘nt mytholo^^y is solai', aii'l ' • 
means inclined to i-eco^nise solar h(‘ro(*s, it any 
charactei’ can possibly be reco^niised in tli' in. ^ 
h(‘ would ])i’obably a^r(‘e with me that nvIi-' 
A))aclu* Indian- asked the whiti* man, ‘Ho y-'i 
believe that (lod, this sun ((pi(‘ Dios, cstr so! 
what we do, and ])unish(‘s us wluai it is »‘\il 
pive us tlie k(‘y to luvii'ly the whol(‘ of solar m 
lo^’V. My learne<I friend (]Uot(‘s himsolt tin* ao 
whi(‘h Kath(‘r llrebiaif has bdT to us of tin* rdi. 
sentiments of tin' llurons. and it would In* (iilir ' 
naiu anywlu'ri' a better insight into the seerof 
in^s of the mind amonn; those who believe* m a 
or luaivenly n;od. Fatlu'r Hrebeuf descrilu's tin* 11 
as addressinn^ themsi'lvi's to the ('arth, I’ive'rs, 
ainl dan^^erous rocks, but alcove all to In'ave'ir brii 
that it is all animatiMl and some powe]*tul • 
dwt'lls tlu'rein. He descrilu's them as speakin;Z 
to heaven ley its pei'sonal name, Avonluiff^'- 

1 lland}-x>k, p. S8. 

* ( iilture, i. 
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[ tlicv throw tol)acco into the tire as sacrific(‘. if 
ji.avt'ii they address, they say, 'Aroultinte, hehold 
acritiee: liave pity on me; aiil me/ Tluw have 
i!Nr t^) la^aven in almost all their necessitit's, an<l 
(t this j^reat body above all creatnr(‘s, rianarkinj^ 
|iartieularly somethinj^ divine. They ima^dne in 
^kv an ()L'i-~i,e. a demon or ])owt‘r—which riihas 
-.asoiis of the year and controls the winds and 
They dread its an^ao-. eallin;^^ it to witih'ss 
■i (lay mak(^ some important promis(‘ oi* tri'atv, 
:. ^ ‘ lleav(‘n liears what we do, this clav,’ and 
.!i^^ chaslistmient should their woial 1)(‘ broktm. 
't thei]’ renowmal soixauvrs said, ‘ Heaven will 1k‘ 
if men mock him ; when they ci’V (‘V(‘rv dav to 
' ll \ A rouldifjte) yet ^iv(i liim nolhin;^^ he will 
hiiiis(*lf.’ ^ 

I' saiii«‘ broad outliiu*s of a lu'lief in solai* or 
• Illy ])()Wt‘rs we (tan discoviu' almost eveiy wher<‘, 
Mr. Tylor has tilled Inindreds of interestin;^^ pa;j^es 
dicia. 1 know, of co\irse,as W(‘ll as he. does, that 
’a‘ts or arounamts will evei* overcome what la* 
' dir ‘ wanton incredulity ’ of c(utain psyeholo;^ists. 
•rthrh ‘ss, a b‘W more specimens of solar myths 
^how the* unprejudiced student of mythology how 
ii side-li^lit is thrown on classical customs and 
ly tlu* customs and myths, if not of j)rimitive, 
' Vruts of modmai sava;^es. 

die folk-lore of the New Z(*alanders,“ wliieh has 
carefully collected by Sii* (J«*or^e* tlrey, Maui, 
;.'t’<*at solar hero, is told that, after liis ^dorious 

I'.tl.f-nf, livlaf. (ha Jeauih'S, 1G36, p. 107. Tylor, I'rirn. Cult. ii. 
b’S'-r, ;.c. vol. i. p. 302. 
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career, when returning to his father’s countr\. i 
would be overcome by his mighty ancestress, 
^nui-te-po, who is flashing, and as it were ojuniin^r 
sliutting, where the horizon meets the sk\’. ][..■ 
however, was not afraid, but went forth to see ‘ wli. t- 
men are to die or live for ever.’ His father was afiv. 
of mischief, because, when baptising Maui, In 1., 
made some mistake in his prayers. Maui, wn st .* v, 
vulnerable, just like Achilles, Siegfried, and or 
solar lieroes. Maui, when evening came, wont to i 
dwelling of Hlve-imi-te-po, and found her fast let 
He then crept into the old woman, charging tln‘ l i; s 
not to laugh till he had crept out again, but ; 
he was in up to the waist, the little Thvalavnuihi i 
could hold its laughter no longer, an,d burst out v :‘i 
its merry note. Then Maui’s ancestress awoke. i 
on him, and Maui was killed. If Maui bad escaj' 
men would have died no more. 

Is not Mr. right when he says that it retjuir- 

a fair share of ivanton incredulity not to aecapt t ' 
as a solar myth? Still, Mr. Herbei't Spencer ^vo':’ 
probably reply that Maui might after all have | 
a private gentleman, and that his being swallow^ J 
his grandmother only proves the custom of cannii>;ds 
among the Maoris. Fortunately, enough is kno^vr 
the i\Iaori lanmnme to enable us to read in 
ie-po the ‘Great-woman Night,’ while Mr. dylor 
ascertained that the Tiivakaicaka is a bird that J'I' 
at sunset. 

This mythological tyne of a hero who is swall"'' 
up by his own parents or liberated again fn)ui ^ 
unnatural grave, can be traced over nearly the vii 
world. It is always eitlier the daily sun swalle" 
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. or the annual sun swallowed hy tlu‘ 

intti'. or occasionally the sun covered hy tlie dark 
j r)it of a thunderstorm. Mr. Tylor has no hesitation 
1 n-iiiparin^ that peculiar solar hero witli Ta Viva of 
i. Kaivn legend, a tiny child who went to tlu^ sun 
> iiiiike him grow, who resisted all the attacks of the 
[111 hy lain and heat, and at last gi*ew till h(i had 
[.iii jnd the sky. He next went forth to ti-av(‘l, hut 
r;o swallowed hy a snake. That snakt‘, however, 
r;o afterwards ripped ojien, and Ta Ywa was fixa; to 
lah r again. This myth is particuh^rly curious, hc- 
I'lM' we see in it the sun under two aspects, the daily 
1:1 as 'Fa Ywa, and the permanent or divine sun as 
iii.irhei’ and independent power. 

Maui is reyirei^ented also as the youngest of foui* 
i"tli'‘rs, all, like himself, called Maui. lh‘ had h(‘en 
-I'avii into the sea hy Tanmija, his iiiotlier, and 
hy his ancestor Tamd-nui Id-fa-Jid i.e. 
"'at Maii-in-heaven, who took him up to his hous(‘ 
hung liini in the roof. One night, when Tff nnif/d 
home, she took Maul, the child of hm* old ag<e, 
I'Mtvj) -it her side, ddien Mdiil perc(*iv(Ml that (‘vtoy 
Miiing his mother rose at dawn and disa])])(‘arcd 
r"‘ house in a moment and did not retui’ii till 
P-'litfall. So one night he crept out and sto])])(‘d 
ryv civvice in the wooden window and the doorway, 
the* light might not shine into the liouse, and 
slept on, though the sun had I’isen and 
‘ ”*‘k*d into the heavens. At last she spiang up 
^^^‘d in dismay. Then Maui saw her plunge into 
in the ground and disappear, and there. Ik* 
fhe deep cavern by which his mother was wont 
^ down below the eaiTh as each night departed. 
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After this, Maui himself pays a visit to his 
Muriranga-ivhenua, at the Western Land’s End, ay},,... 
the Maoris believe that the souls descend into 
subterranean region of the dead. She, by snitiiti r 
him, finds out that he is a descendant of hers, ui.i 
gives him her wondrous jaw-bone, with wliicli j.* 
in his next exploit catches Tama-uul-te-Ka^ i.,. 
Grreat-Man-Sun, wounds him, and makes him umi. 
slowly. 

With the same jaw-bone Maui next fishes up N- a 
Z ealand, still cajled Te-lka-a-Maui, the Fish of M r.: 
This idea of islands being fished up by solar gxls i; ■ 
taken many shapes in Polynesian traditions, and iii.; 
} intended either to express that the sun i’aisr<i ti 
lands from the sea, dried the h\iid and mad* 
ihabitable, or that the scattered islands htriti 
isilde every morning, when touclied by the ra\> ' 
le sun, like fish lifted from the water. 

Every legend that is told of Maui becoiius '' 
telligible when we recognise in him a name oi 
sv.n, or of fire, or of the day. (3nce he took iiiv a' 
his hands, and when it burnt him he jumped int*^ ^ 
sea. Then the sun set for the first time, and t 
earth was dark. But Maui pursued the sun, and 
bringing him back brought back the light oi ' 
morning. 

It is also said that when Maui flung the fish ^ 
the sea, he set a volcano burning, and that, v 
had put out all fires on earth, his mother sent In" 
lier ancestress Malmikg., to get new fire. 

Every one of these legends requires a s(din 
luminous, a diurnal or annual hero; and when nt 
i is killed bv his ancestress, the Night, tins 
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iliiipter in Maui’s career admits of the same oxplana- 
Lii uiilv, namely, of the sun being finally killed by 

The Algonkins, among the many stories wliicli tliey 
ell (if MoniJiOzlio, ‘ the Great Hare,’ relate also (in an 
myth) how he is the elder brother of the 
liiiito or Spirit of the West, the country of the 
sun and of the dead; or how, under another 
fijurt, he drives his father, the West, to the biTiik of 
ii‘ world, but cannot kill him; or how, again undm- 
Kitlu'r aspect, he was swallowed, canoe and all, by 
monster, and how he killed that monster from 
iiliiii. The dead monster then drifted ashore, and 
1'* gulls pecked an opening for Ma idbozho to come 
a. 

Ill'' little Moiiedo of the Ojibwas is likm^wise swal- 
W(‘(l hy a great fish, and cut out by his sister. 

Among the African Basutos the luu'o Litaolane 
^i'k(Ml a monster which had swallowed up all mati- 
I'l'l except him and his mother. He was swallowed 
'‘'^*‘lf, but cut his way out, and thus set iwit all the 
^‘•il'itants of the earth. 

Zulus tell of a Princess Uritomln nde, who was 
'i<‘d ott* by the If^ikq'ukqvrnadevu, the G)loated, 
‘tting, beastly monster.’ Then the king attacked 
the monster swallowed up men, <logs, cattle, 

^ <dl l)ut one warrior. That waridor slew the 
and out came cattle and horses and men, 

^ kist of all the Princess Untombinde. 

^ of course, impossible to prove that these stori(‘s 
possibly relate real and historical evtmts, but 
whether any human being, except Mr. H(U‘bert 
•loer, would require such proof. I can understand 
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a Greek worshipping the stone at Delphi as tli. vt . 
which Kronos swallowed instead ot* Jupiter; 1 , 
understand a tlieolo^dan accepting the stoi y of .1,,. , 
in the wliale’s helly as an historical fact, liui i 
a philosopher can take Mr. Herbert Spencers vrw • 
such inytholojj^ical tales of civilised and uii(i\i;. 
nations as we have just examined, cela me 

And if comparative studies are of any usc.ib : 
these stories, to which many more mijrht In* a i; 
make it extremely probable, for 1 will not say m 
that such a story, for instance, as that ot Ih 'l Ibi :. 
Hood iHiin^r swallowed by the wolf and cut out a;, 
owes it orison to the same mytholo^dcal soinr**! !• 

it still to be considered as a startlinjj; novelty. 
has to be fenced arouiid on all sides by ai’^'uiii' ' 
and excuses, that, as Sir Walter Scott said lon;^ u 
‘ the mythology of one period appears to pass nib ’ 
romance of the next, and that into mirsiU’V tai > 
subse(iuent‘ ages ’ ^ 1 have always been very cae :. 

not to accept two stories as identical in origin- im " 
tl,ie names occurring in them reipiired the adiiiiy 
of a common origin. Even the story of Ued ‘ • 
Hoo<l I represented as solar problematically 
But do not ‘the wantonly incredulous’ ptuxaiv' t' 
such stories as lied Hiding Hood and t na ' '' 
re(pnre an ex])lanation of their raii^on (Tetre, aiu t 
we have to choose between three explanations 
viz. the historical, the fanciful, and the mythologa^- 
It* there is evidence in any parish register ol 
lied Hiding Hood and her grandmotluu-, v " 
nothing more to say against Mr. Herbert Sptnc' 

^ Tylor, Ic. i. 308. Dr. Tylor docs iu>t doubt tliat then* i> 
touch of Mun myth in the story of the Wolf and tlie Sc\tn 
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I story can be traced to any known composer of 
f,.i\ talcs, a^min we should have little to say for our 
^,^,1 view, but if the story occurs at ditterent thiu's 
j /nifercnt countries, without an authors name, atid 
^otiioiit any support from police or law reports, then 
t , iiivtholo^icaj explanation alone remains, or ratlu*r 
ft.Mits its permanent claim on the stren^dh of an 
I most universal analogy. 

\V.‘ s;iw before that the sun may assume two as])ects 
H two p»‘rsonaliti(‘S, the one as eternal, tln‘ otlnu' as 
I 'iaily sun, ^ and we find a similar iicilifuhlrnicid in 
I - Slav stoiy of Vasirnsa, to which ilr.'lhilston is no 
li uiit rioht in assi^niin^^ a solar ori^dn. 

is sent by her sb^pmother and two 
K't'rs, who plot against her fife, to ^et a lieht at the 
I Mm* of Hdhd Y(((;d, the witch. Vasilissa wamhu’s 
CiiMiiirl) t)ie forest, and is suddenly starthai by a lahhu, 
linet li white, clad in white, his hoi'se whit(‘, his trap- 
piLfs whit(‘. And day lu^^an to dawn. Sh(‘ ^axcs on, 
^ a second ridcu' Ixmnds foidh, hims(‘lf red, clad in 
t I. liis horse red, his tra])pin<^s nsl. Sh(‘ ^oe,s on all 
;>y aii(l wlnm ariuvin^ towai^ls (nuuiino^ at th(‘ witch’s 
' she is startl(Ml by a third i-ider, himself black, 

' d hlack, his horse black, his tra])j)in^^s black, 
rider bounds throu^di the <^mtes of Ihiba Ya^^d, 
disa])p(*}irs as if lu! had sunk throu;rh the (uirth. 

’ kdit t(‘ll! In order to leave no doubt in the minds 
ol the in(3st incredidous, the story {^oes on 
’ that when Vasilissa asked the witch who was 


Holstein there is a saying tliai'every sun that rises is a new 
''“1 that tlio old one has boon cut up into stars by old spinsters. 


-l.st.: 


ni, My the, Sage, &c., iii. 11.; 
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the white rider, she answered, ‘ That is my clt ar I , < 
who was th(‘. re<l rider, ‘ That is my red Sun; wi.,,, .j 
t]ied)lack rider,‘That is my black Ni^dit; th«v;u. , 
my trusty friends.’ 

Let it be remeiidaered that th(‘se explanatioie > 
part of the story, and were ^nven at a tim.* v, 
Sir (j. W. Cox had not yet roused the ii t* ol . !• ; 
critics, either wantonly or languidly incn/i. . 
Perrault, too, publishe<l his Contes de vki 
nearly JiOO years ago, yet he tells us with ]•' 
innoCH-iice that Uf Bella au^ Bins and the youii;^; p ' 
who called h(‘r back t<j life W(;re Tj A u ro/r and L> / 
whih; in a Breton story L(( Belle (tu Bofs is a-!. | 
called l(t Princetise 'Toarne-HidP 

Ho\v often have I laam chargi'd with asciii.ii.' 
the ancients sentimental and philosophical tlmii, 
which might 1 k‘ possibh‘ with Heine, but whidi v 
d(‘clared to be cpute im])ossible with Vdalic /od.- 
American Redskins! Vi‘t what can be nieiv - 
mental than the Ksthonian story of Koit aiih \ 
njarik?- What can be nion* philosophical tli;e 
Hottentot story of the moon, the* insect, and tli<' li ‘ 
How far th(‘ ]i(‘ople who tell tln‘se storii^s ai* 'C 
of their original inbmtion is anotlnu* (luestrni 
one that it seinns very dithcult to solve. Olt* i, 
nioth(‘rw'ho told it might still remend>er thi‘"H. 
meaning oi the names of th(‘ principal actois in 
cosmic h'gends, but the children w'ould <u * ’ j 
sti^rv as a story, ami repeat it as such te ^ 
elnldrem Thi‘ more the (udginal meaning 
nanu‘s wuis forgotten, Ihe more \vondertul th< 

* Chipsy vol. iv. p. 478. ^ 

5 lb, vol. iv. p. 188. 
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^ n'iii and the more popular it would iH^eoine. 

I \v«' liave observed on several occasions how 
ji„KS tlie story itself blurts out its ori^onal 
^ s-iiiii:. 'thus the Miiyscas in South America tt‘ll 
^ I ihr time when they were still lik(‘ sava^a-s, 
^ (»ii the hi^h plains of Bogota without a;^oi- 
I ' iiv, religion, or laws. But tluw remembm* an old 
i hianicd man, Bochica^ the Child of tlu' Sun, 
;ii^^ from the East and teaching tiuan to till the 
; lo clothe tluunselvt^s, and to worship th(‘ oods. 

H'xhica had a wicke<l, beautiful wife, /Iut/Zlnfcn, 
I, I'ivcd to spite and spoil her husbund’s woi’k ; 
K dif it was who made tlu‘ I’ivta* sw(‘ll till th(‘ land 
- ruvricd by a flood, and but a tew of mankind 
I’d e{M)n the mountain-to|)s. TIhmi Bovlina was 
1 til and he drove the wicktal Ihnfihacd fi’om tlw' 
and mad(* her the* moon, for theia^ ha<l Ixam no 
I'rforc : and lu‘ cleft th(‘ I’ocks and mad(‘ tin* 
L ^"daract of Tr<jurii(l<( mu, to hd tho d«diio(» 
‘\vay. Tlnm, wlnm tin* him! was dry, in^ ^^avc to 
* I'nmant of mankind tin* yoai* ami its periodic 
■ ami the worship of tln‘ sun. ‘ Need wc* 

*'>■ that th(‘ peo[)le who told tin* story had not 
b' ttt‘11 that Bih hiru was himstdf Zidie, the Sun, and 
‘ ’<■■"1x1, tin* Sun’s wif(*. tin? Moon ? 

’’d' li tlu‘se solar sto)i(‘s assume a m‘W int(‘rest by 
' - iiKcle to convey ndi/^dous <)r moral h‘ssons. “ Sun- 
’ ‘md suns(‘t w«.‘re the tirst s(mm 1 s of a iudief in 
’-' i’ woihk in an unknown land fi*om whence 
'''•'x*. and an unkmnvn land to which we are 
^ "iiinr^. The West amon^‘Inost nations was the 

‘ Miillcr, Aincrik. rmU/jion, pp. 423-30. 

^ Tylor, Prim. (Mlt, j». 310. 
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.scat of the departed spirits, and tl^e sun, in ,,, i: 
Ids characters, was conceived as the fii-st ef i;,, 
wlio had heconic immortal; the M.ani of Xi'w Zi ii. 
the Yama of the Ve<la, the Yima of tlu' 

Tlie Blackfeet, the noblest of sava^^es, as il„y . 
called, look U])on Nutw, the sun, the tr'-ent star.. - . 
day, as their stipreme j'od, and their hennilti i ■ i 
home of the setting; sun.-' ‘Yama,’ it was sail 
son of Vivasvat, leads away, <lay hy day, cows li r., 
and men, and everythin'^ that moves; he is iieaiA. ■ 
of the live human tribe.s.’ < That was the s'-uin- - 
F.ut as the sun set and rose atjain, so it was !i 
man would die and rise again. As the moiai iin-i' r 
and decreased, so man would wake ami I'etu:: 
a new life. (l^'“e hefote, p. 304 .) 

Fi'om this to a heli'd' in Hades there was hut a ■ 
step. 'I'he abode of the departed spirits was im 
looalis'sl near the setting of the sun, or even ia tk - 
or the m()on them.selves. As the heliel in >10 
wonship of departed s])irits assumed moi'- aii.l 1 * 
prominei\e(‘, iileas of a lile after death waiM 
round it. Sometimes the Solar Beyoml was (-"n' - ' 
as a place of enjoyment—of eternal ilniiik". 
among the Patagonians-sometimes as a l'l‘" 
sorrow ami suH'ering, sometimes as a place nl ' . 
and sliailowy existence. But everywlmi'- 
perceive how the primitive impressions of suie- ' • 
sunrise callcl forth the earlie.st imaginatn' 
the Here and the Yonder, alK)ut life, and it ai ' 
immortality. 

f 

^ Tvlor. Vvim. CxCf. ii. ‘283. ^ 

The S<:i> net' of L(in(;unge, ii. 563. ” ' 

« Taitt. Ar. VI. 5, 3 ; Parask. Grihya*S. III. 10, 0 ; 
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I (M)uM on for ever quoting from l>ook after 
.. ’k piiMishod (luring the last ten or twenty veal's, 
'rwii two hundred years, on the mytlis and customs 
, nioiv or loss savage nations, and every wIumv w(^ 
I nj.l tind the same lesson, that tlie sun pei-vad(Ml 
[ . ir religions and their legends as it pervaded th(' 
the atmosphere and the very air which thiw 
[:, (thol. Thanks to the lalxmrs of anthropologists, 
I !Miik we may now holdly say that lu'hind th(‘ 
f ;ils of ancient mythology th(‘. sun is s(‘ldom en- 
t r- ly altseiit, though its rays may often serve to light 
c; "tiler phenomena of nature also. 


PosTscniPT. 

i tiii'l it difficult, and should consii.v. .. 

|i' "iirteous, to order tlie last revis(‘ of my article on 

I" !:i!’ Myths’ for pness without saying a hdv words in 

) to Mrddadstone’s Essa}^ on the‘ ‘ Dawn of ( h-oation 

‘ ‘ \\orslh]),’ puhlislied in tin* NoviMnlxa- nnmhor of 

' ' ^ nt/tf'pnfh Cettfury 1885. Mr. (iladston(*’s ai'gn- 

' it is true, an* chi(‘tly direct(‘d against M. I{(*\ ill(‘’s 

"joiiihieH de rifistolre do* lieHynnis, a work 

‘ I felt it an honour to introdnci* to thr favour- 

' ’ notice of th(‘ English public hy adding a small 

tac(* to its English translation. Nor should 1 have 

^ ’’-lit it incuml)(‘nt upon myself, or rosp(‘(‘tfnl to 

' '"'iia nt a theologian as M. Kevilh; has long proved 

—If to 1 )e both as an activi* clergyman and as tie* 

I'rofessor of th(i Science* oi'Keligion at tlu* 

I e . . ^ 

y‘'<fn<p, to step in between him and Mr. (dadstorio, 

' tla^se two eloquent pleadei's are discussing tia ir 

’nl.. IV. Y 
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own peculiar views on the ori^n of the Puntat* 
on the exact meaning of certain contested pas^i r,. 
the Book of Genesis. 

But when Mr. Gladstone proceeds to attack, w. 
what seems to me in some passages parliainti/. v 
rather than academic eloijueiice, the fuiKlaiu. .-..J 
principles of comparative mythology, and hk.iv | 
ticularly that theory which he calls it Ci j 5 

sliow discretion indeed, but hardly valour, ^v^ lv I j 
hide myself behind M. Beville, who has su 1. . ..j 
come forward Jis the champion of a \ * j 
paternity of which I could not and, if 1 could, 1 \v. \ 
not deny. 

S(fl((r 18^1)1, however, is used by Mr. Glad.stnin 
a sense very dilierent''from that in which 1 di 
us(j it. He applies it to a theory actording to nvI 
all mythology has a solar origin, all gods aiv 
gods, all heroi‘S solar heroes, all myths and kg ' 
but half-fOrgotten stories about the sun as tlx- 
of light and life, or as the lord of days and nx i' 1 
and seasons and years. Mine has been a much huint 
task, and I have never attempted more than tn p 
that large portions of ancient mytlujlogy Ice- 
directly solar origin. Nor have I ever don»‘ s<» 
in cases where, either by etymological analy^'is 'i 
a comparison of Greek and Roman with \ cdic mp ^ 
1 imagined 1 could make it clear that certain i ' 
which seemed irrational or irreverent, wh« n ' 
gods such as Jupiter or Apollo or Athene, h*' *- 
perfectly intelligible if accepted as they ^veie l 
originally of the sky oi the sun or the dawn. 1 
protested again and again against the tlu*orv 
there is but one key to unlock all the secret draNv 
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; iiiytliolo^y. As little as the sun is the 

o{ nature is ancient mythology wholly solar. 
. is c.M taiuly as the sun, with all that is deptanlcait 
r forms the most prominent, half natural, and 
• viijici natural object in the thoughts of the juicient 
of the modern world, are solar myths a most 
: n.uit ingredient in the language, tlu‘ ti’aditions, 
. thf ifli^don of the whole human i-ace. Jf in 
:^!Il;;ont this theory my interpretation of passa;;(‘s 
llniiitr or in the Veda has hecni wron;^, if my 
i ationof phonetic rules has ever Ixmui inaeeuiat(‘, 
j»roved. Nothin;^ delights nn* mort' than wluai 
:i jiro\(Ml to have Ixam wron^r, foi* in that eas(‘ 
e- ivseany away sonudhin^^ that is woi th ha\ in;^^ 

: r instane(‘, Mr. (lladstoiu* or ajiy otlnn- (Ireek 
arrould pnjve that in (ire(‘k short € without the 
(is/ter can evei* la'come lon«^^ // with tin* .'^/h ri( tis 
' tln-n I should cojifess that my protest a;^^*iinst 
the name of 7/e/v/ fiMun e/v/, the ('ailh, was 
and 1 should as readily accc'pt the oji^^inal 
'!iic chai‘act(‘r of tin* wih* of Z(‘us as I should 
' t Mr. (dadstoin*’s id(*ntiti(*ation of //yeo/./o.s/ and 
' r. provi<l(‘d always that In* can [)ro<lneo ono 
-'caso troin the whoh* of tin* Fi’ench lan;(na;^o‘ in 
''' d/ or ills (in diner or dlsnei') i-epi'escnts an 
.aial dt’ini (ill dt'jen ner'^. That tlnn-o ai‘(* ehthonie, 
in the charaetei* of H(*ra 1 j-(‘adily allow; 
’■>at does lujt prove that one of her nann*s mi;^dit 
^ lavc h(‘(‘u tin* heaveidy or the hiilliant ;^<)ddrss, 

* m J>iitin she is called ./a/o/, tin; female (*oun- 
()1 Jii-plter, her heavenly con.sort. Farth as 
I as heaven, nay, every {)art (jf natun*, is Iial>le 
‘ythological metamorphosis; ainl I have* tiied to 
Y 2 
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show how many old sayings concerning heav(si > v- 
the sun, the moon, the stars, day and niglit, iii,,m 
seasons arid years, rivers and mountains, 
animals, the spirits ot* the departed, oi- own i, 
abstractions, such as honour or virtuo, haw ; 
rolled up in time into that curious conglonnran ' 
ancient thought which. For want oF a hetter nainr 
call Tiiythology. 

This view 1 am prepared to deFtaid with thr . 
firm conviction with which T started it inauiy t : • 
y(‘ars ago. Nor do I see that Mr. Gladstones ar. .. 
ments havebshatteivd or even touclnal my jaisn, , 
He maintains that in the Olympian myth()l()g\ i 
as we find it in the Homeric poems, the (hvck : < 
are no long(‘r mere representatives oF physical r 
nomena, hut genuine ‘ theanthromorphic’ conceji!] ^ 
This is the very view which I have deFinnhd, lla 
1 coidess 1 have sometimes wondc'red whetliei- ' 


ancimit popular poets had really no suspicion v: 
ever oF the original character oF their goils. v 
^jonui of the earli(‘st Greek ])hilosophers wen* s" i: 
conscious oF it. But however that may he, tin* Ih'ia*’ 
mythology, as well as the Ihuneric languag'. 
surely its antecedents. Many oF its anomalous hi:' ■ 
and its irregular verbs did not even spiini: - 
(‘xistence on Greek soil, for they can he tnn' • 
India and even in Iceland, though certainly not 
Mr. (Uadstone implies (p. 688, 1 . 33), in hgyi'^ ' ' 
less in Palestine. It is with these antecedents,^ 
the ])ndiistoric age of Aryan mythology, that 
parative mythologists are chiefly conceriu^d, and sni 
Mr. Gladstone wouhl he the last scholar to he sati^- 
with merely superficial comparisons. There is a tt * 
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in scholarship also, which (lcspis(\s all 
which do not go to the root of things. 
V (;lH<lstone warns us not t<3 trust too much to 
-iiologv: he might as well warn the explorer of 
clav not to believe too much in that solid 
p-iilr which each honest digger will find, if only 
1 deep enough. Etymology i*e])resents the 
I islorie period in human language and human 
[ and the light which it has shed on later 

I ;Mib is certainly not less impoidant than tin* h‘ssons 
I irh ;.,n‘()logy and paheontology have addt'd to the 
; iv ()1‘ mankind. As in the beautiful (^amix) Santo 
: hnlogna we iind, beneath the monunu'nts erect(Ml 

i [he loving care of living mournei’s, tond)stones. 

'n\riv(l, oiu^ inight fairly say, by the divining 
I'l and disinterred by the imhdatigabh^ spad(‘ of 
Laiidiii —which laiveal to us the daily lib' and tin* 
' straggles, the hopes and f(‘ars ol ract's whom 
^ fall ])rehistoric, but who W(‘r(i once* as ti’uly 
't' lie as their coinpierors and successois., wh(‘th(*i* 
^ fi'iian, Eti’uscan, oi* Roman — tin* vast Aryap 
- f tt-ry of language and myth, too, as (*x[)loi'(‘d by 
;‘!iy patient diggers, has surrendered tombstones 
' !di t(>ll us (d' the thoughts, of tin* faith and hope. 
’ diosf whose descendants we are, lnjW(*ver dilHcult 
' fii‘d it now to understand their language and to 
tludr thoughts. Does Mr. (dadstone IxdieNa* 
Words are ever without an (dyniology, or that 
‘ dis are ever without a reason? And, if not, does 
* diiiit^ it is of no importance to know why Zinis 
^Ih’st called Zeus, or why^ Achilleus, like, other 
heroes, was believed Uj be vulnerable in (me 
only? Mr. Gladsbme seems afraid that pre- 
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Instoric ideaH might be transferred to historio |ij 
and, speaking of the future, lie writes: ‘So,^. 
indeed, will be the effect of such a sysb'in, if .q,], 
to our own case at some date in the far-otf fi^ ^, 
for it will be shown, inter alia, tliat tlieiv w. v,. 
priests, but ordy pi-esbyters, in any portion of 
Christendom; that our dukes were siinplv -/j 
leading us in war; that we broke our fast at .i;;j 
in the evening (for diner is but a coni|)ivssiu!i \ 
dejeuner): and even, possibly, that one of the nni .j 
ami most famous English houses pursued lialiiini j 
the huml)le occupation of a pig-driver/ 

1 do not anticipate any such anachronisms, as li: ^ 
as I expect that future historians will mistakr t 
lords for bread-givers [Iddf-ord) or our Parliaiin ntv; 
whips for pig-drivers. And yet every one of ' \ 
words which Mr. Gladstone quotes, if hnt ri^:‘ 
interpreted, has some important lessons to tvacli tk ^ 
who will come after us. 

It is well that they should know that 
priests were not different from laymen, and that t 
were well satisfied with the simple title of javshyi i 
or elders, being elders not only in age, but in 
in self-denial, and in tolerance. 

It is well that they should know, if it is so. t : 
the ancestor of one of the noblest and nm.st tam 
English houses was a pig-driver, if thus tliov i; 
learn that there was a time when a nobl(‘ caiaa r 
open in England even to the humblest ranks. 

It is well that they should know that <lukrs v 
not always mere possessors of large wealth 
they had not earned themselves, but that ori^^n'' 
they were in very deed diiees, leaders in 
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I j„i id's in thought, and ready to court the place of 
whether against battalions or against the 
t iiiinlt of vulgar error and pn'judice. Mr. Gladstone 
jv.mI not he afraid that future historians will ever 
lystakn him for a merely titular duke, though they 
w;il s[)t‘ak of him, as we do, as our lemler, as a trui* 
/' /-/ (’ }[f(edro^ if not always against the tumult of 
v.ihw error and prejudice, yet, without fail, when- 
[',.!• any wrongs had to be righted, (Mete pi'ivileg(\s 
I licalMjlished, and lessons of wisdom and moderation, 

I Avvcr distasteful, to be taught to the strong and 
t ■ weak, to the rich and the poor. 
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It lias swaiK'fl sti'anifc to many people that tl' 
eovery of the ancient Vhslic Mythology slieiiM :, 
jiroduced ,so co).iplete a revolution in the '•in: 
niytliolof^y in General, and that not only the h .- 
and traditions of (iri'eksand Homans, hut the luh. 
of unciviliseil races also should have recei\"l 
li^dit from the hymns of the Rii,f-reda. I'lo' ' 
Veda should have supplied the key to many' 
in the ancient mytholoejy of the Zend-Avest.i, i^ na'. 
enou},di, coi,'siderine how close the contact imM i 
heeii hetweeii tlu' ancestors of the \h‘(lic ani ' 
Avestic poets when they were still worshippiny' l 
aficient Aryan jjods, perforiniiij^r nearly the same vv 
tices, and employin^f jiriests actually hearin;; the v: 
technical titles in Sanskrit ami Zend. And th '-' 
the relationship hetween the Vedic 7f(shis ami i 
earliest poets and law^dvers of Greece and Italy i' ’ 
more distant, still we know that they all inii'-t • 
have spokt'ii the same lanmua^m, helieved in the m 
;, a)ds, and shared in the same folklore. We neeh ' 
he sur])rised, therefore, at their havinj,^ presi'i ved a 
ot the names, legends, and customs which had s]'i-'. - 

' \ tiUsdif Mijilimxiic. Von Alfred HillobranJt. Ersterlf.iii'l 
1111(1 venv.aiidto Clutter. Breslau, IS'Jl. (See Quartohj L ■ ■ 
854, p. 443.) 
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. .rnn* the Hnal separation of the Aryan family of 
Hut that a study of tlie Veda should lielj) us to 
!Ntnii<l the origin of the folklore of Polyiu‘sijin, ot 
ill, aii<l American races, cannot K‘ due to the 
. (ausc. hut only to the fact that mythology in 
-hape or other represents a natural ))has(‘ in tht‘ 
tinii of human thought and human lan^ua^(‘, and 
■ (la‘ .sain(‘ m()ti\es whicli we s(h‘ at work in tht‘ 
wnv at work in })roducin<r the folkloia^ of 
• 1 iiiifl li.^ss civilised tribes. 

l a wh\', it has Injen asked, should th(‘ \ (‘<la oflrr 
y to the secrets of mytholoj^y in Aao'y ])art (»f 
\o)rl(l '! And why should not the. folklore of 
olisid races also retl(‘ct sonn* lij^ht on tin* dark 
' IS ot Vedi(^ mythology I Fiist of all, such 

‘I' Mion is hardly justiiied; for thei’(‘ are cases 
0 the l(*^r(‘jids (jf tincivilised rac(‘s hav(‘ helped us 
" il'ln'i’ ()]• to understand more fully the nieanin;^^ 
‘''‘‘ k, Homan, and Sanskrit myths. 

‘I’’ was a time wlien it I’eMjuiriMl some c,oura;^e on 
i' C't ol a elassical s('liolar to sa\’ this, an<l to ventui’i* 
a (ins'k myth with the folkloi'e of so called 
I Iclieve I was the iirst who venturt'd to 
■‘“t ^uch acts of hi;rh-treason. In a leetur<* de- 
at the Hinjdl 1 ui'tliatnm as far hack as 1 S 71 . 
^o deh*nd myself in the followin^t woi’ds 

1 S;) : ‘ And do not sup])ose that tin; (Jreeks or 
^^iiidus, or the Aryan nations in ^auaual, wei’<* tin* 
l'*‘"l>le who jK)ssessed sucli tales. W’laucver we 
V 111 cveuy part of the world, amon;^ uncivilised as 
civilise(l pi'ople, W(‘ find tin* same* kind ol 
di(‘ same traditions, tlu* wum* mytlis.’ In lH 7 t>. 
the Preface to the Rev. William Wyatt (dlHs 
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Myths and Songs from the South Pacific (Chi 
p. 586), and tried to point out the advaiita^r, v . 
denve<l from a study of non-Aryan mytholn^r.,. 
the dan<^(U's that had to l)e guarded a^aill‘^t. A 
1885 (67///>s, vol. iv. p. ‘280), T had to say in sfltni, i , 

‘ If a study of non-Aryan as well as Aiyan lai ; . j, 
is not only useful but nec(‘ssaiy for a disc*()\» r\ ■ ■, 
ti‘U(5 natui’e and th(‘. real orison of huniaii >]n 
stud}^ of noii-Aiyan as well as Aryan 
m\dh()lo^it‘s ])roniis(‘s, and has t‘ven yield<Ml aii' 
(‘(jually valuable laasults.’ In my l.ectnrc^ / 
deliveiHMl at tyambi-id^(‘ in 1882, 1 (h‘Vot(‘<l imi'• 
to the illustration ol‘ these new probliaiis. la 
])arin^ the Aryan tra<litions on the siparati^ 
lleavmi and Kai*th wifh similar traditions 
amon^ uneivilised raci's (pp. 140-160), an<l iy ti i ^ 
the traditions of the l)(‘lu^e in did’enait i>art> ^: '1 
world (pp. 133-110). In my arti(!h‘ on Sclnr I 
(Chips, vof’ iv. p. 313) I fully entered into tli'* 

Maui and the stoi'ies eonneeted with the swall* ^ 
(4* ^ods and the creation of Hc'avtm and Kartli. 

1 nnmtion all this, not in order to claim any 
merit for myself, but simply to show how littl* 
]:)(\sed in principle I have always beim to wliat 1 > » 
Ethno-P.sycholo^ical ^Iytholo«^y, while otln i>>'l' i 
it by the name of HattcntoHsn). What I have o|-|' 
is the idi'a that Wi' could <^oiin a chair insi;^’ht mt- 
mytholoi^y of the Hottentots without a study <'1 ’ 
lan^ua^e; what 1 have protested against is the i: 
criminate use of undetined or ill-defined terms. -ra 
fetishism, totemism, animism, S:c.; what I have tn- 
prove was the untrustworthy character of imu'h "i 
evidence on which we were often asked to rely d 
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, |ip. :2ir) seq.). But conscientious and scliolarlikt' 
I K likrtiiat of Mr. Frazer lias been highly apprrciattMl 
I and iny friends, such as J)r. Tylor, Bishop 
[ Bisho]) Callaway, Dr. Blenk, Dr. Hahn, Mr. 
I ; i!ii) Hair, the R(‘V. W. \V. ( Jill, and many otlua-s. 
I w Itrst how heai’tily I have always (‘iieonrai^ed 
I :• lalKiurs, and how readily J lunt' h(‘l|)ed them. 
^ irvtr I eould. Wliy 1 should hav(‘ Ikmmi rc'pn*- 
. • I a^ liostih; on ])rineipl(‘ to ri'seareln's which no one 
. ^. iicnura^rMl m()iH‘ heaidily than mysi'lf, is not laisy 
. ;'id'i>tan<l: hut as oth(*i*s hav(‘ Bravely stood up in 
i' tfiKM*. 1 f(‘lt no ne('(‘ssity to dehaid irtys(‘lf an-ainst 
' !iii,sr«‘pn‘sentations. These matttu’s, unimjKirtant 
’ V may se(‘m to othei*s, have a eharaeter of tlieii’ 
lai' too s(*i'iyus in my ey(*s to h(‘ tr(‘ate<l as of no 
^'fieiier (‘ithm* way, and it is no meiM* |)(Mlantrv if 
H'holai's jirotest a;,^ainst such eritieism, as tlnw 
'iem*. as a I’eal deirradation of sei(‘nee. 

*'"'i'e is, of coui'S(‘, a ;^o’(*at ditlereiua* of method 
1 hav(‘ to (hail with tin* myths of nations 
‘‘"i;; (‘o^nat(' lan;^ua;^es, and when we enter up(‘n 
''iparison of traditions h(‘lon^in)^ to races (mtii’ely 
iatrd ;r,.n(‘alo^n'cally. Tin* nndhod of what 1 calhal 
Mtjtlfolnijjf (soimdinies’ ealhal KUnio- 
cannot jiossihly laj the sann* as that 
has ]>(M*n followcii with such lnilliant succ(‘ss in 
n('uln(fi< <il and A iKihxjirdI ln’anclies of (\)m- 
Mytholo^yv. Yet, though W(‘ cannot admit 
;:‘‘nealoKical relationship hetw(‘(‘n the stories of 
‘^1 sa;r(.s and Maori stor\'-tellers, th(.‘ analof^nes 
'^"'■11 them are oftiui so strong, that wi; dan* not 
them to mere accident, still less to cominuni- 
in historical times. Even this is somethin;.: 
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ji;aine<l, nay, something very consideraKlt*. f, 
properly understood, it excludes alto^etlua- th. 
bility ol‘ what are called ‘ euheiiieristic tlu nii.., 
lately revived by Mr. Herbert Spencer, but in • 
respects also the comparison of the mytliol.i;;;.. 
uncivilised i’ac(,?s has be(‘n very hel[)ful, as s\ij.] 
certain analo^^ies, and, if analo;j;ies, tluui rt ri i!- 
telli;^ibl(‘. m(jtiv(‘s in tluj mythology of tin- A 
irdiabitants of India. Widl establislusl casr^ v. 
the traditions of uncivilis(Ml i*ac(‘s havr fmii' 
a key to Vedic Je^(uids, may b(‘ ran* ; yd tin y - 
and should Viot be neplt‘cted in otn* (‘stiniat*' ' ■ 
scientific value of the traditions of so-calhd -n 
rac(*s. 

What ^ives to V(‘dic mythologypts own . 
value, is not so much its aidhpiitv as tin* uiif' : 
and uns(‘ttled statn in which wi* find it. Vedic my 
lo^y repivsents to \is mythology still in a stat 
fernu'iitation, while all other mytholoe;ies haw 
throu<r]i that state*, and stand bt'fon* us in ’ 
(\i* l(*ss tinislu'd and settU‘d state*. In the \ • da 
can watch the pr()ce*ss of mythological inenl a’ 
ddie sej)arate* ^n*rms, the* so-called mytlioloydeai i * 
may be the* same* e*vervwhere ; but wh(*reas m 
Homeric mytholo^^y nedhinjj; but what was t* It t' 
Htte.st has surviveel, while all the* re‘st has \aii'.' 
the Veela has pre*.si'rve*d to us a number ot 
s})rin<xin^ up in wild confusion one by the* side't 
other, all ditterin^^ in fe)rm, though all ceentainin^' 
same radical elements. 

Fe>r a lon^ time there have* been two seh'*^" 
interpretei's.one preferring a solar, the (Mlu'r a met* 
‘ vol. iv, pp. a4, 137. 
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.riHtion of certain groups of Aryan myths. Tluar 

; r, iiccs have often heen laid liold of hy elassieal 

U'> as sliowing the untriistworthiness of Com- 

,u\r Mythology in general. We know ladtia' now. 

IS ln'cii shown, for instaiuas that the nntiiral 

iii. na of snnris(‘, the con<|U(‘st of th(‘ night hy 

,\.a|)oas of the solar hero, th(‘ letuin of light and 

iikI lilt* spiM'ading out of tlu* hi-ight hhie sky, 

;i.s( iih(Ml l>y some of the Vialie ])o(‘ts to th(‘ sam(‘ 

:Mt‘ or di\'im‘ agents who l)y otlea* ])oets W(‘rt‘ 

1 Miitrd as tiohtinir the hlaek clouds with tluhr 
. ^ . . .* 

. i'lholts, as nd'rtsshing with I’ain tthe whoh‘ of 
■and in the mid as hringing hack (he bright 
"ky ivsplendent with th(‘ rays of th(‘ sun. 
h i;s\\hih‘ in soni(‘ ])oems lh(‘ >>\\u (Sth j/n) under 
iiti' ivnt naim‘s, and thi‘ Dawn (7 Ve/s) umho’ h('r 
!' iit names, ar(‘ i-t‘cognis(‘(| as tin* (*lii(‘f actors in 
Jiaiiia of th(‘ morning, otlnn* jxx'ts asci’ilx! the 
ij'al part in this daily battle to //e//v/'the god of 
'iir* sky, or to Af/in, th(‘ god of liia* and light, 
hu* sani(‘ Aijiti and the saim* I ndrit arc likewi.^e 
' '' '1 with tin* chi(‘f acts in tin* nn‘t(*oric <lraiiia of 
hiinxlcistorm. 'rh(*y arc su])])os(*d to hull the 
Miin^rs against tin* demon of tin* black sky, to tear 
picc(*s, to (h'livci* tin* I’ain-giving cows kc])t 
by Ihin, and in the (*nd to secure tin* triumph 
’ll'- g()(l of the him* sky. llen(‘e maTiy of tin* 
wliieh apply to tin* sun and tin* morning wer<* 
applieai>le to Agni as the gcxl of file ainl 
^ -aitl to Indra as tin* god of tin; blue* sky, and we 
‘ ^‘onse(juence the same* diviin; hei*oes destroying 
'^’ •eons of the night and the demons of the; black 
‘"^•■I’cloud. We can thus understand how the* 
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different interpretations proposed by the solar i 
meteoric schools have tlieir origin and their n;,- ^ 
cation in the as yet insuHiciently difiereiitiate-i 
of early Vedic mytholof^y—a state whicli has j i... 
away almost completely, before we become ac<|Ua;: * 
with th(i Tiiytholo^ies of other races. 

Other indications of this unfinished piax^ess nf 
tholo^ical fermentation can be seen in the maii\ li,. i 
assi^L^ned in the Wala to one and the same j'li\ i 
phenomenon. The Sun, for instance, appears in • ^ 
Veda not only in its beneficent character as S ; i 
Savitar, Vishnu, and as the friend of Iiulra. 1 i 
becomes likewise, as a pernicious power, the eii- n i 
Tndra, and is then con([Uered by him in coiiip.niyv, 1 
such other demons as V/’/tra, ASush/ni, aiel Kuv: i 
A^min, the Dawn is represented not only as a I'can? i 
maiden, but likewisii as a horsiy as a bird, sniii' tr 
as the daughter of the Sky, sometimes as tin* I t i' 
of the Sun, often as followed by him, soiiictiin'^ ' 
coiKpiered. and destroyed by him in his tin v • 
braces. 

The I\I(Kjn, however, is perhaps the most pei pl' ^ 
of the VT'dic deities, owin^ to the various forms in ^ 
that luminary is represented by different 1 ' 

The Moon is called the youn^ (yuvan), the chil'b'' 
the son of the Sky, or of Dyaus (diva/< si.oi). or "5 
Sun (silryasya .sisu). But in another place, tiif ^ 
thoimh beiim the father of the Moon, is said to i ‘ 

o ' *1 

swallowed his child, or to have drawn the 
towards himself jis a teacher draws his pupil- 
apiin, the Moon is reptesented iis consumptive an * 
gradually dyin^, till Ix^ni a^ain to a new life- 
Moon is supposed to have been carried off and to 
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i.risontT, till Indra, in some shape or other, 
► r hiia, while in other passages the Jloon ap})i‘ars 
, i riK iiiy of Indra and is defeated hy liim. 'Ihvvo 
. -i-any more forms of lunar mytholo^ry, some of tlu^ni 
Aiiii: to maturity and developed into comph‘t<‘ 
a h. (fliers only Iiinted at liere and there, and 
: luards completely forgotten. Vedie m}'tholo^^y 
. ih n heen called chaotic, ddiis, no douht, is triK*. 
,! this ciiaotic phase of mytholo^ry is extri'mely 
to the student of mythology, as showiic'' us 
numerous are the ^erms which an‘ ])i‘(*sui)pos(M| 
later ;,o-owth of a perfect syshaii oi* niytholo^yy. 

1 this is the chief reason why \'edic mytholo^^V 
^-Mitten proved a master-key to ojaai souk* of tie* 

' t clianilMa’s of other mythological systems, whetlMU* 
'i'" ks and Romans, or of Polynesians and Melane- 

i' lon^^ time tlni attcuition of Oriental and 
scholars has heen pre-(jccu])ied t() such an 
‘t hy the solar (dements of Vcslic niytholo;^'‘y, that 
'■ source s fi‘om which ancient myths weo* known 
llown have heen almost entiiady m‘;^d<‘cte‘<|. 
y t it had often Ixaui ])oint(Ml out hy scholars 
took a more coinpndiensiva* vi«*w of anciemt 
that thou;^h the sun would naturally 
■y H V(‘ry lar^e portion of mythological tluai^ht 
the second luminary, the moon, must 
’'^hore have occupied a very ])romin<‘nt place in 
1 ’he*re of mans earliest intei'ests; nay, must for 
J I' asons have formed in ancient tilings a more 
subject of meditation dnd conveimtion than 
^he sun. 

the ancient beholders of the sky, sun and moon 
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were really inseparable; they were like twins, 
two eyes serving one and the same purpose. ’W-.. 
us seems most natural, the daily return of sim ^ 
moon, offered to the earliest thinkers tlie wvh . 1 ,. 
ling, tlie most thought-inspiring problem. Ilciuv' 
language with reference to sun and moon souikK ' 
very strange and exaggerated to us, and it 
(effort 1 )efore we can discov^er anything luinian 
rational in what is called the solar and lunar iii\ th 
of the ancient world. We, with our clocks ami < * 
dars, can hardly imagine how completely tin* 
])olitical, and religious life of our earliest amw 
depended on the obstu'vation of sun and ino(.)ii. 
deep dualism of nature which in latei’ times 
the character of bright and <lark, nay of gunl 
(wil, was originally the dualism of day and lULiii' 
spring and winter, of life and death, and was iiatur 
symbolised by the two ruling luminaries, tie* snn 
the moon. It was generally imagined that lli' 
must have occupied the first and principal 
fletermining <lays and nights, months, seasons.}' 
But long before th(> annual return of the sen ! 
tropic to tropic could be determined and ntiliM'' 
(‘hrononudric purposes, the .sennights or w<‘ek>. 
fortnights, and the months had been determim'l 
named under the guidance of the moon. 

It is well known that, on account of this n 
influence of the moon on the toils and tasks 
earliest cultivators of the soil, the moon was oeia * 
in Sanskrit and other ancient languages, 
feminine, as the wife W sister of some solar 
as a masculine, a.s himself the measurer of tiaa 
I’uler of da^'s and nights, the lord of the season' 
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^ ,ii;ui of all the more or less solemn ocenpations 
. ..i.sirvances connectc<l with the return of th(‘ 
nay, in the eml as the fii'st rulei- and law- 
whetlier human or divine, and as the founder of 
nidrr at the very dawn of civilised lif(‘. 

|\V. must remember, however, tliat like tli(‘ sun, tlic 
:i also, when it had once been coneeiv(‘d and 
p, .1 as an a^ent, became the representatixa* not 
"f the luminous ^lobe seen in the sky, but of all 
rvtnts tliat were d(‘pendent on its movements, 
t unknown a^ent behind th(‘ sun, ^)r the deity of 
k-nil, was recognised as the a^(*nt of tin* day also, 
oil with us day and sun still stand for oiu‘ anotlnu*. 
p'triMiii was a common woi’d for yevstorday, and 
speaks of ‘ tlui day as bivakin^^ fi-om und(*r- 
Having become the repiausimtatiV(‘ of tli(‘ 
fniin^r and of tlui day lasting from <lawn to sunset, 
p--bity of th(^ sun was soon transformed into tlio 
of the l)ri^ht sky also, under all its aspects: 
‘ b‘<*aine the autlior of the sprin;< of the.year, the 
‘T of hVlit and life, and in the end the. suprmmi 
kv of the world. 

b " as just the same with the moon. Tln^ moon was 
'• ^ily the liglit of tlie night, the dispeller of <lark muss, 
‘ "^»on ]»ecame the giver of re.st and sleep, tin* bestower 
^‘in and fertility ; nay, in its waning and returning 
uaoter, the lii'st syiid>ol suggestiv(i of lib* and d(*ath 
‘ iiijinortality. AH these thoughts were so many 
which might either perisli or take sliape* in 
‘^^“‘lugical traditions. Tims we see that in many 
‘^^‘"logies sun and mfX)n, pertoianing similar ojx ra- 
jn k^ving light, whether by day or by night, 
'‘nie ainalcramated, or at all events were conceived 
IV. Z 
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as closely connected and interdependent. They w. j, 
looked upon as brothers, as brother and sistt r ^ 
twins and as more than twins, as really insepaialii 
The whole universe was distributed between 
If we remember that in the Veda, Agni, fiiv, uft. 
represents the sun, and Soma the moon, we >li,) 
better understand what the author of the ASatajiatl 
Brahmana meant, when he said (I. 6, 3, 23): ‘ Wlia 
ever is moist belongs to Soma, whatever is dry to 
The sun belongs to Agni, the moon to Sonia: the iL 
to Agni, the night to Soma ; the waxing lialf-inomi 
Agni, the wAning to Soma.’ This is exaggerated a 
too much systematised, but it nevertheless coiitai 
a certain truth, seen more clearly by the later pliih 
pliers of the Bnlhina/m-period, than by the poets 
the Veda. 

The first beginnings of this solar and lunar duiili 
can be traced in the traditions of less civilised n 
also. Thus, according to the story-tellers oi 
Polynesian Islands, as described to us by the cai' 
pen of the Rev. W. Gill, sun and moon, besides he 
the two eyes of the sky, are often represented as 
twill children of the sky. Vatea or Avatea me 
‘ moon ’ in the dialects of Eastern Polynesia, but i 
also the name of their supreme deity, the father ot i: 
and men (Gill, Alyths wnd Songs, p. 4). The one e} 
Vatea was human, the other a fish’s eye. • 
side was furnished with an arm, his left with 
We are told that his two magnificent eyes are 
visible at the same time. In general, whilst the 
called by moidals the* sun, is seen here in the u] 
world, the other eye, called by men the moon, s 
in Avaiki, the lower world. Sometimes the suu 
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the right eye of Vatea, the moon the left eye. 
ivaii mythology generally shrinkH from aiiytliing 
j;it seems unnatural and monstrous. A god, half 
.h and lialf man, would have offended their sense of 
-aiity ami harmony. The plastic imagination of the 
„rks would, as much as possible, have abstained 
Mill such combinations. But even the Greeks had 
it fuigotten to call the sun the eye of Zeus, and Vedic 
Kts, when speaking of the two heavenly eyes (Rig- 
la, T. 72, 10), are not afraid to call the sun the eye 
tho light of the gods,^ and the moori the eye of the 
In the AS’atapatha Brahma/ni, Vll. 1, 2, 7, 
sky is called the head of Praryapati, the Lord of 
atioii, the sun and moon his two eyes. The eye 
which he rCvst^^d was the moon, and therefore the 
^> 11 , we are told, is somewhat closed, because some- 
n;,' ran out of it. 

^\hile the Vedic poets are prepared to speak of sun 
1 moon as two children playing around the sacrifice, 
one looking down on all things, the other ordering 
•seasons and being born again and again (Rig- 
<kX. 85,18), the Polynesians venture much furtlier. 

) not only call sun and moon the twin children of 
"^hy, but they tell of Vatea that he had a child 
j* hapa. But another, Tongaiti, claimed the child 
as own. So they quarrelled, and at last the 
a Was cut in two. Then Vatea took the upper 
‘^s his share, squeezed it into a ball and tossed it 
hie heavens, where it became the sun. Tongaiti 

treyi SawhitA, IV. 2, 1 : Asau vA adityo devAni\m Aakshus, 

IS tlie eye of the Devas.’ 

- * ATandramil vai pitnnam 
the moon is the eye of the Pitrts.’ 
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roceived tlie lower part, 1)ut left it a day er 
th(i ji^round. Then seeing; the hrio;htn<‘ss of \ • 
half, he too made a l)all of his share, wliit v, 
was in Avaiki or the nether-world, and tossf.j 
the da]*k sky, wlua-e it hecanie th(‘ moon. TK. i: . 
pal(‘ eolonr was dn(‘ to the loss of hloo<l. 

This is a fair sp(‘cim(‘n oF tlie thon^^dits ai,.: 
V(‘]-sation oF uncivilised peoph^ with re;^rar<l i 
most prominent pluaiomena of natiir(‘. Th* \ 
s(M‘m (*()a,)*s(* or V(*ry childish to ns, and yrt v- » 
tliat exam (irev'k mythology is i\ot (juito fi" ' 
similar m(^nstrositi(‘s. d'h(*y shoxv at all (Ofiit- 
th(‘n‘ (‘xist(Ml a (h\sir(‘ For an explanation of ]*i 
])h(m()mena, and this has alxxaiys he‘en the luiri' 
oF human wisdom. Nay, some' oF tlR‘ thin; 2 ;s wlii- 
have lately ha<l to nmd about Mars and its inliiiir 
ai’(‘ scarcady h'ss childish than thes(‘ h()lyn(‘>i:ni 1*- 
about sun and moon. What seems to hav** j 'l 
the, (‘ai’ly obs(‘rv(‘rs oF the moon veiy mueli ^v' i 
dai'k spots o]i it. 1du‘re is liai’dly a race tliat I* ' 
vu^^ested some explanation oF tlaxse lunar lil' in 
Polynesians, who r(‘COj.(nis(‘ a woman in tb': 
and call her Ina, havi^ a pretty story to toll "l 
tlu' moon f(dl in love with Ina, one ot th*' 
daughters oF Kui, the Blind ; hoxv he dc'SCHSidr*! 
ht'avtm and carried lun* otb. She became a j'" 
\viFt‘, bein^ always busy, ,so that on a clear niyi 
mi^ht be seen with a pilt‘ of leaves (‘ta ran taoe 
with which she fecals her never-failing oven ot 
also with a pair oF tonics of a split cocoa-nut l'i;i 
enabU^ her to adjust the live coals without l'^ 
her tinkers. Ina is indefatigable in preparin;^' 
x)f resplendent cloth, the white clouds, d 
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,.s for tliis piii-posc are also visililr. As 

is well beaten and bronchi into tbe 
. ,d >lia])e, she stretclies it out to dry on tlu‘ u])p(‘r 
’ ,,t' tlie blue sky, the ed^es all ai-ound lunn;^^ 
;.d with lar^e stones. It is left then‘ to bleac'h. 
i 1 the o])eration is completed, she takes u]) tlu‘ 
. and casts them aside with viohaua*. thasli, 
': tli»‘V ;,^o a^^ainst the upjuu’ surfac(‘ ol* th(‘ solid 
, ' ]>itMluein<^ what mortals call thumha*. d'h(‘eloth 
. : ^^listms lik(‘ the sun. And Inmci* it is that wlnai 
^^athei’in^ her many rolls of whit(\st fd/ut, 
"of liuht fall upon tin* (‘ai th widelf mortals call 

; ■> shows what ima^^ination can laanl in a frw 
•- v ^I'ots in th(‘^moon. Tln'i’e can Ik* no doubt that 
> iiifMiit for tln‘ M’oman (*arri(Kl oft by the moon, 
\\as in lov(‘ with her, for Ind actually means 
■ i‘ and occurs in otlu‘r Polynesian lan;^oia;(es as 
■ukI Hina.‘ 

'biat is important for us to ol>ser\ e is , that , lik(* 

' b(lie Indians, the Polynesians aserilKsl not only 
' I'Ut thund(‘r and lij^htniim also to the moon. 

' '"ost pei-plexin^ featun*, howr‘\er, alxait tln^ 

' ' I'lfiits of tile moon was its ^n'owiii^^ smaller and 
'every inVht till it disaj)p(‘ai'(*d alto;^reth(*r, and 
‘-"win;r a^rain till it naiched its full si/e. d’hesr* 

’ ut the iiKHin occujiied the tlaju^^hts of tin; 

- . "h,Servers of cidestial (.‘veiits even more than the 
' '‘"liiil eclipses of tlui iiKKin. Pcli|)ses no douht 
^■'1 thr people with a smldeii teri'or, and the only 
■ ^'‘*Uion they caaild think of was i-eadily ai-cejited, 

' ’ that some liostile invisible powei* swallowed 
W. Oil), Myths atid Sonys of (he South raciJJr, ]>. 40. 
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the moon and then set it free a^ain. But tin* r. r ^ 
waning and waxing of the moon re([uire(l a 
explanation. As a rule, re^adar events ap]M al - , 
more stron<^ly for an intelligihle explanatidii • 
casual poi’tents, and hence they have callid • 
a much lar^iu* amount of mytholo^\ Peo])!,- j , ♦ 
think of a i*(‘;ndai’cause in onhu- to explain a vr -. 
occurring* (‘V(‘nt. But if we wish to un<lci'stai. 
stran;j;(‘ (‘X])lanations ^iven hy the Ve(lic 
th(‘ waxin;^^ and wanin;^ of tlui moon, wi' iiiuv • i 
consider sonu^ moi’e of the sujxu-stitions wlii' ii ■ - 
had forim‘d to {hemsidx es about the moon. 
as a l)(‘li(‘r in (lods ami Fatlua-s (anc(‘stral sjiirin i 
spi'un^ U]), nothing was more natural than thr i 
hii^ht ^(xls or l)(‘vas should hav(.‘ had tlifir - ' 
assioauMl to tlnun in th(‘ sunny sky. Airl it ' 
j’(‘maim‘d as an alxxh' of tln^ Prathers (except th* : ' 
and the noctui'iial sky? Hiou^h in sonir (a-^ ’ 
Fathers W(‘r(‘ lH‘li(‘.v(‘(l to shart' in tin? (aid th'‘ '' J 
s(‘ats ol‘ tln‘ ;^()ds, the eai’liest ludiid’ S(Mans m-ii'ra', 
hav(‘ ht*en that they were transferred to tlx* ■ 
som(‘tim(‘s also to tin? stai\s. Such an id<a 
r(‘C(d\’(‘ a pow(‘rful su{)port from the aw'-nej 
character of tlu‘ mo()nli;j;ht nights, wlnanin tli' "' ’ 
and pale ^^dainour of the I’aysof tin' moon, many ti 

art' s(‘(‘n or ima^^dntMl which vanish like a dr* a: 
th(‘ hrioht li^dit of day. 

Anotluu* idea which likt'wi.se conhi-metl tli*- ' 
that the Fatlu'rs enjoyetl immortality in tlx 
was the cl()S(‘ coniu'xion between the moon and a i 
lift' on earth. We nfust not imagine that v 
ever he ahk' to trace all tin* tributaries which * nt' 
from various sources into the bimd stream (d 
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. Certain it is, however, that a belief in 

-li.w.ii, as the abode of the Fathers, was wid(‘lv 
,1 aiiinii^ the people speakiii]^ Aryan lan[;iia^es. 
. |)res»*nt day the peasants in Swabia are lu'ard 
: May J ;(o to tlie moon, if 1 did it,’ instiaid of 
y I if I did it nay, ])eople wlio woi’k on the 
,ith <lay are thiHaiteinal now that tlayv \\ ill 

• th*‘ moon, that is, tliat tlu‘y will di(‘ ami be 
'!i'd in tlie moon. A mor(‘ startlin;^ idea -pimliai*, 
il l seem, to India, ])artieulai-ly to the Hi-;dnnay/as 
-t ! j'anislia<ls—was that of the moon s(‘i’\ in;4‘ as the 
> : 't tin* m)ds. And yet, thoii^'h it soands strange 
' it was not so veiy nnnatiu’al an id<.*a aft«‘r all. 

' J'ds, thon^di iinisiblc, had bcmi loeati'd in th(‘ 

1 111 th(‘ sanu‘ sky tin* ^LCo'idiai moon, often eom- 

1 to a round of ^^olden bnttei*, was s(M*n r(‘;^ularly 
And if it was bein^ e()nsumed by any- 
' I'y whom eould it be (*onsumed if not by the 
’ ' lionet* the rt'atly eonelnsion that 'it was so, 
^ that it was in iaet tliis food whieli staairod (o tho 
_ ' tln'ir immortal lilt*. If so much had oneo bt'tai 
then eamt* the <pu‘stion, how tie* moon was 
I'hly iiK'i'easetl ami rt‘store<l to its iulness i And 
til'- old super.stition eamt* in that the st)uls t)f tie* 
fiitei-ed the moon, st) that tie* waxin;^^ of the 
- iiii;::ht r(*adily be aeeountt*tl for by this nioia* 

. lit artieh* (jf faith. Henee tin* systi*matisfd beliof 
y tile moon want's while it is boin;^ eaten by the 
/ ' 'iti'l that it waxt's whih* it is bt-in;^ filled by tho 
: "f' d st)uls entering it. A last eonelnsion was that 
- ds.wlien ft.'etlin;^ on the moon, wt'rt* really feetlinyj^ 
^onls (jf the th-parted. 

'^‘■h i(leas tltj not spring up all at once. They yriow 
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slowly and casually. Mythology was not thii-.iw. 
systeniatically and according to a fixed plan. M\ th, ^ 
l)egan with the naming of certain objects un 4 ;f ,^ 
short sayings al)ont them, often with proveibs. im : ^ 
saws, in which old men and women (‘intodi. ,i ■ 
residts of tludr daily observations. It was at a ii • 
later time, wdien many of these sayings ha<l tr , 
idiomatic and often unintelligible, that tiny w. r. 
togetlna- so as to form whole cycles of inytlmb; ^ 
lore. It has been long recognised as tlu^ first ta'>^ 
(comparative Mythology to discover and separatf t ^ 
original germs or radicals,^ which form the foaiiilv 
()(* mythological language, as the roots form tlw- Inii . 
tion of all human speech. Such radical (‘leiatnu ' 
well known from sola! mythology. For instaiH* ' ^ 
Sun is called the child of Heaven and Fartli; ai;: j 
soon as that idea has taken possession of tli«' }"'[ 
mind, a large number of derivative myths u 
spring up' almost spontaneously, such as the hv 1 
being the wihi of Heavtai, or Spring being the iiuin - 
of Heaven and Earth. If by chance Heavtii - 
Earth were also conceived as b]*other and sistt i. ti •. 
consiHpiences would soon show themsidves, which \e 
become still more terrible, if the Sun, once Ire ^ 
be(‘u conceived as the son of Heaven and Earth. 
by some independent poet have been addressed ^ 
husluind of his own mother, the Eaidh. Again ^ 
was more natural than to speak of the Sun as t*'! ' 
ing th(‘ Dawn. Tlu‘ follower would easily becenr ' 
lover: and if the Dawn, as soon as she wastin' 
by the first rays of th# rising Sun, hed from hi> 
embraces and vanished, how could a poet with ' 

* See Chips, vol. iv. pp. 'J4, 137. 
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:, for nature help telling the old story of riuehus 
^ ; Daphne, though he himself nii^dit he unaware 
it I)a{)hne was an ancient word whieli nieaiit 
riiwilly the burning and shining Dawn (fi'oin dah 
Kuril ), just as much as Plnehus meant at iirst tlu* 
and bright Sun? it is curious that this 
: i;. ly, which to us may seimi sentiimaital and far- 
e. illd. cona.'s ([uite natural to all children of naturi*, 
pstsand prophets in modern as wt‘11 as in anciiait 
: i’hus blaster Kckhart, when tryin^^ to lin<l an 

: for the absorption of tlu‘ human soul into tin* 

oil.'. sj)(*aks of the soul as th(‘ dawA, lost in th(‘ 

: 0 i'l ur.s of the sun. 

idi while these solar ehmuaits ha\(‘ lon^ lieen 
'■ and whihi ev'er so* many solai* myths in 

D'- 'kritand (Jn'ek mythology havi* Ikmoi ti'aec'd back 
’ ''i' ii'siinplo radicals, thm’e has hitherto biMoi a kind 
y tH'it a;^nvement amonj^ Sanskiit seliohns that the 
y*n had no place in Vdalic mytholo».(y, ahd that no 
^ could be gained from the \'e(|a to (drar U[) tlx* 
of lunar mythology in otlxu* countrios. ddp* 
was that thou^^h then^ was a doity of tlx* 

' 'I.'K'cupyin^ a very promiixuit phxu' in tlx* \'edie 
C)tin‘<,i|, namely Soma, this Soma was suppos(*d 
' b(*en originally tlx* minx*, of a jilant, and of 
i^^oratin^ and likewise intoxicating^ b(‘vcra;^x* 

'' from it, and to havaj become id(*ntilied with 

; "“^'U in a secoixlary phase of mytholo^^^y only. 
'' "^oMia-juice was ottered to tlx3 ^ods by the Aryas, 

■ they became divided into speakers (jf Sanski it 
^ ''peakers of ancient lh*isi}tn, int(j worslii})p(‘rs of 
and woi>ihippers of Ahuramazda; for the. same 
Under the name of Jhionui, forms a most 
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important element hoth of Vedic and of Avi'stif ].' 
and sacrificial worship. There were no doul.t v,, 
few scholars who could not brin^ themselves to l . li 
in so extraordinary a metamorphosis as that ot’a!i;. 
plant into the deity of the moon, lait they wf, 
and even they W(n*c satisfied with showin^r 
a certain number of passages of the Veda Soma \\ .{ 
clearly the moon, without any reference to Som a ^ 
a plant or a bcverafre. But it is entir(‘ly du* u 
Professor Hillebrandt in his Vedi^che - 

puldished in 1891, that we know now that in t 
earliest mythology of the Vedic poets Soma \\ i 
])rimarily the moon, and that its identification wi’ 
Soma the plant, and Soma the juice oi‘ it, ollmv l 
CH‘rtain sacrifices, must‘be considered as a s(‘con'i;’ 
phase in the development of lunar mythol();j:y. li' *1 
as everywhere else, sacrificial ideas ai’e si'coii'ii J 
mytholoo-ical thoughts primary. Professor Hilithnii i 
has laailly'orokiai new ground, and has Id in li j 
where all lud’ore was darkness. His ])ook shows I* r 
than anything else how much has still to ho dnii 
Venlic mythology, and how even the most omni t 
accepted theoiai's re([uire constant revision and iim- ' 
ment. Such ik'W discoveries, whether in \ <di' 
Koyptian or Babylonian philology, though tli' V 
welcomed by all true scholars, are apt to shnkf ’ 
faith of the outside puVdic, and are gladly t:m 
advantage of by captious critics. These critm^ 
like sailors who never venture to step on board a ^ ^ 
unless it is safe in harbour; the very si^ht of a 
in a rou^h sea makesHhem sea-sick. In tlmir 
every Columbus was a fool. They will gladly t '" 
part in celebrating the centenaries of great disco^' ^ 
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j .j for the struggling sailor l^efore he has reaeluMl 
* ,,i finna, they have nothing but ridicule and 
[arisiical scorn. In reading Professor llillehrandt s 
. it is tnie that one cannot help wondering how 
sii olai-s could have failed to see what he has brought 
so clearly, namely, that the moon under the nam(‘ 
and under various other names, such as Indu, 
.ajisa, (h’lni, Utsa, Samudra, Kosa, &e., formed from 
\rry first a most important and promimait ingia^- 
.1 t of Vedic mythology; nay, as he asseids with 
i:ii' pardonable exagg(‘ration, the most impoi-tant 

must never forg(‘t that we possess in th(‘ Pig- 
ii some very scant fi’agments oidy ot* th(‘ ancitmt 
•'try and mythology of ancic^nt India, ddiis ])res(‘r- 
”"ii from tlu‘gimei’al shi])wr(ad< is almost miraculous, 

'' Wo mnst not imagine that th(*y can (iV(‘r giv(^ us 
iiiplde ])icture of Indian thought, ddui colha-tion 
I \ (‘die hymns was made by pihvsts, and it is 
^'! iordinary that they should have pr(‘S(‘rv(‘d iu\y 
, *''y which was not recjuired for their own sacri- 
purposes. We have thereforci to la; constantly on 
'‘'d. in treating as rare and isolated, words and 
= 'i-lits which in the V(‘dic hymns may la* jik'h- 
'd hut once or twic(‘, or to look u]a)n fi‘(‘(jU(‘ntly 
' ‘••'■ut ideas, as the fundaimuital ideas of tin* 

' faith. The natun* of the evidenc(5 d(a*s not 
■ ^ ^uch conclusions. To judge from ()th(‘r vXryan 
. diologirs, Dyaus would have laam in ancient India 
' '*^dy a more primitive, but also a far moja* iiiipor- 
' ■ 'l*‘ity than Indra. Hut in the Vedic hymns, fix* 
'uiinipotent Dyaus has almost vanished, while 
unknown to other Aryan nations, occupies 
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the foremost place. The same seems to holi 
with the moon, as a ^od, known l)y the naiiK* of s,,- 
He lias almost vanished from the view of tln \, 
Yi/shis, while another Soma, tlie intoxicatin;; (,i 
spiriting drink, used at the great sacrifices, in,-, i 
again and again. Here and there, liowevcr, th. j 
Soma breaks tlirougli the clouds of tlie new S ' . 
nay, it seems from certain passages, that tie* \ 
poets themselves knew that there was some iii\ >! 
about Soma, and that tliere were in former 
Somas instead^of one. They speak of out- S 
wliom everybody knows, namely the plant 
yielded the intoxicating liipior, so highly r 
in the Veda and the Avesta, but they hint also 
th(*re was anotlier Soma whom no on(‘ know ; I 

4 

the Bnihmans. ddius we read, IX. 85, 3, ‘ Soni' ^ 
thinks that he drinks Soma, whim they 
plant; but the Soma whom the Brahmans know 
one feeds on him.’ What that true Soma is, is il' i’ 
indicated in the preceding verses, whei*e v'e i • 
‘Soma is resting in the sky. Through Soma ^ 
Adityas (gods) are strong, through Soma tlm 
is great; Soma is placed in the lap of the Naksta 
(stars).’ ^ 

' III my llishnj of Ancient Snn.skrif Literature (185n , p ^ 
tlu' pjissiif^o from tlie Kig-veda, X, ‘2, Athd naksliatno/am ’ 
upastheS6ina/< jt'hitn//,‘Soma is placed inthe lap of tlie^eNak'li 
ill order to show that in the Veda also Soma was the mo<*u. 
the Nakshatras are here meant, as 1 formerly thongld. t ^ 
twenty-s^ veii lunar mansions, may seem doubtful see pr* t’ 
the fourth volume of the Kig-veda, second ed., p. Ixv , biit 
can be no doubt that Somk is here meant for the 
not for the Soma plant. At a later time I pointed 
p. Ixv, note *2) that in the filth verse of the same hynm ^ ' 
called protected by Vayu, and the type or maker of tla*. 
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'[’ji. se vei'scs were pointed ont many years a^o as 
. that Soma was here clearly meant tor the 
- 111 . aiel the Nakshatras for the twenty-seven lunar 
through which the moon ])asses from ni^ht 
That Soma is here meant for the moon 
. admitted by all scholai-s. The next following 
s kave really no donl)t on the subject; for ther(‘ 
I ivad. V. 5, ‘Vayu, the wind, is the ^^uardian of 
; tlie moon is the making or the maker (ak ?•/ti, 
inilef the years.’ And in a later verse the charac- 
'!"f tin' moon comes ont still more clearly; ‘ N(‘AV 
r i iH'W he is bein^ l)orn, the beacon* of days, the 
1 »n. at the head of the dawns; the moon (/candi-a- 
i iM when approaching, orders the share of t]i<^ ^.^ods, 
i f I'loduet's a hm^ life.’ Wbether the Nfd<shatras, 
r i' ll hold Soma in tludr la]), W(‘re meant for tin* 
i-''!ity-s«‘ven lunar mansions in Vedic astronomy, or 
' "tars in j^eneral, is still an o])(*n ijuestion. 

Jl'it it* there are in Vedic mytholoj^y tw’o Somas-- 
t tlin j)lant and the intoxicating li([Uor s(pie<5/ed 

' '"tn "Illy moant for tlif' real moon, wlio ordors tlio soason^, 
'i<l;ulhat. (Mitsa//, liaviii^j; tho accmit on tl»<‘ first syllahli*, 
taken by me as nom. sing.) It seems to me tliat in 
• v, iS(*H of tliis hymn tlie two Somas are meant be eon- 
■•'i. In verse 1, divi S<)ma/i a<lhi Hvitiih refers to tbe moon in 
' '•^y- In verse 2, tbe Soma by whicli tbe Adityas and tbe Kartb 
''o ni' is tli<' Soma jniee, but imme<liat«‘ly aftor tJu^ Soma in 
'»t tbe stars, is tbe moon. In verse 3, tbe same idea is 
"P"l more fully. In verse 4, tbe Soma whom tlie king <loes 
' ‘b seems again meant for tbe moon. Tbe whole bymn in 
tius«* verses occur celebrates tlie marriage of SiiryA, tbe 
feni.^ ftnd Soma, and wlio coul<l tliis liusbanfl la^ if not 
o <,!,? jjj pas.sages where Soma is represimted as Arnr/ta. 

•fdin.sia, it need not be the Soma* jui<;e, for the moon also, as 
- die measurer or the source of life, was called tbe immortal, 
y b or that which gives immortality, or, at least, a long lifo 
b’l-am a'yu/i, X. 85, 19). 
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out (suta) from it; the other the moon, as one 
great deities—the next (juestion is, Can tin* 
explained as derived from the other'? I (|(j\il,t it • j 
I see no way by which the juice of the Sonm | n - 
however eulogised it may have been, eoul<l 
the dignity of the moon, or the moon ]>e Ihm;; i 
down to act the part of the Soma juice, lldwe : 
could two apparently so heterogeneous objects Ia,, 
by the same name of Soma'? This is the ; 
that has to be answered. The lowest stratuin 
mythology is j^nd can only be the etyniolo^nca! i 
fact which Pl'ofessor Hillebrandt has not (piite m | 
realised. Soma is clearly derived from the root >: 
which means ' to s(pieeze out ’ or ‘ t(j pour out,’ so i J 
suta, ‘s([ueezed out,’ is often used ,as an e<juiv;i a 
of soma. There is no difficulty here. But the 
root su had also the meaning of raining, and api ' ^ 
in that sense in many derivatives in Greek, siul: i 
i) in vet, ‘it rains,’ in veroy, ‘rain.* Heiiet* s*-’ 
would also originally have meant the agent "v : 
giver of rain, &c., ‘ the rainer,’ ver7/s', and then tie i. 
itself, v€To^, lastly the place or the source <>1 r. 
namely the moon. To us it may seem strang* ' 
the moon sliould have been called ‘the rainer, "i' 
source of rain. But there can be little douht 
ancient times, nay in modern times also, ram 
believed to be influenced by the phases of the m 
Thus we read in the Aitareya Brahma/m, \ Ill -" 
iuindramaso vai vr/sh^ir ^ayate, ‘ rain is horn i 
the moon.’ And in Hymn I. 105, 1, we read, 
moon is in the waters;’ while in IX. 97, 17, Sei 
implored to pour down heavenly rain, and in h 
to grant happiness, offspring, and glory. Lih^‘ ' 
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Sdina also is called Apain Napat, the otrs{)rin^r 
*. t)ir \vatei*s. Nor must we forget that ther(‘ are, 
,ji,.iilaily in hot countries, two kinds of rain or 
|,!iiii>ing moisture, namely dew and rain, the foi iuer 
iiiijiortaiit for the growth of plants as the lattt‘r. 
u A is Kelievxnl to be most plentiful after mooidight 
[ Jits, aixl hence, after the dew had once laxii as- 
^ to Soma, rain was naturally ascribed to the 
h i. source. Anyhow, whether dew and rain were 
h siine thing or not, the same word which in 
..-ivkrit means ‘rain,’ varsha, m. ^nd n., appeal’s 
i (inrk as Ipcrr], fern., ‘dew.’ • 

Kt\ iiiologically, therefont, we may distinguish he- 
U'.ii two, nay even three Somas; Soma, the rain, 
h source of vegetable and animal life; Soma, the 
i ' lof rain, the measurer of time, the source of tln5 
’■ oF men and gods; and Soma, the juice of the 
iii't wliicli, though it has not yet b(‘(‘n botanically 
ioititied, must have been a plant ]>ossessi‘(l of some 
an<l invigorating (pialities, yielding a b(‘Vi‘ragi^ 
to call forth the enthusiasm and ehxjmuice ol tlw 
|x)(‘ts (Kig-veda, VI. 47, 3). 

is strange that botanists have hithei’to tried in 
‘to discover a plant that should answer to tin* 
'’‘Option of the Soma plant in the Ve<la and the 
'•"ta. Professor Hillebrandt has given a full ac- 
'‘‘‘t of the various attempts at finding a plant on 
* t‘<)u{inos of Northern India and Persia possessing 
’ I"‘culiar qualities of the Soma, the juice of which 
Juade into the exhilarating and invigorating 
of t,he Vedic poets. *Tliere is little to add 
information which Professor Hillebrandt has 
^^^'^ted, except that Dr. Aitchison has lately stated 
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that Soma must V)e the Ephedra paclnjchiih^ wH:, 
the Harirud valley is said to bear the j;,p e 

hum a, aud yalima. This supposition is cuiiti!!;, j- 
by Dr. Jos<‘ph Boriimliller, a botanist lon^^ - .,i 
K(*rman, who idcmtihes the Soma plant with -. 4 : 
kind of KjduMlra, probably Ephedra dlstihi,j, - 
who nnnarks that diderent varieties of Epht .lni rd 
to 1 m‘ found from Siberia the Iberian peihiisiil:i 
that W(‘ must ^dve up the hope of deteniiini!i; .r 
Ih-ofessor Roth suj^^ested, tlu^ original hoiiir "t ’ e 
Aryas by uhniii.'^ of the habitat of tlu^ Sonia plant 
We saw before that th(‘ Polynesians ascrilx* tlnii: 1 
and li^htninjj^ to In i, the goddess of the nintm , 
though tlu'rc? seems no very d(‘finit (5 naison why ’- 
moon should be connected with thpnderstenih . 
rain, yet many things were believiMl, and an- 
b(‘li(‘ved, of the moon for which there is hnt si-a i 
foundation. The mystm’ious intiuence of tli*- f *1 
on certain recurring natural phenomena must io i 
sti’uck even the least observant; and tlu‘ 
wi‘r(‘ able to account for it, the mon' rea'ly t' 
would be to accept fanciful expdanations. 
tides, for instance, w’ere sonudiow determine'! h} 
moon, was known at a veiy early time. I here 
old proverb, often (juoted by the people of Iravaia 
that soft woi'ds are ludtm' than liarsh, that the ^ 
attract(‘d by the cool moon, and not by tlm hot 
That the moon atlects somnambulists is ecpially eei t • 
thou;^h (Mpially inexplicable. Gardeners an‘ eoiou" 
that veo;i‘tation is attected by lunar inHuenee>. • 
many ^(hhI people expect a change of the veat 
from a change of the moon. That the ^’owth et 
embryo and the birth of a child were detenaino 
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moons, could not have eseap(‘d tiu* 
t>.rvation of the earliest medical authorities.^ 
in thf minds of the Vedic poets the two meaninjifs, 
i.,; cf the moon, and that of the juice of the plant, 
Kaiiir so closely interwoven that whatever ap]di(Ml 
i N Ilia, the plant and its carefully-prt‘]mred juice, 
r^s transferred to Soma, the moon, and wlmtc‘V(‘r 
r: . <1 to Soma, the moon was transhunaMl to tlu‘ plant 
L , tli*‘ hcvera^e. Homonymy has provisl h(‘r(‘ as 
> Um rt‘ the most prolific mother of myths.'^ In 
I th(‘Soma th(‘ Brahmans ima<. 5 imsl they wcua* 
hth(^ immortal juice containe(l /n the moon, 
h ni<* iiKM)!! its(‘lf. The moon was soim^tinu's con- 
r ■! as a vessel (kosa) hohliti^ th(‘ lih;-oivin;^ juic(‘, 

» ii juice was .^traiiual throu^rh th(‘ sky as the r<*al 
i i h(‘Vi*ra;r(‘ ^vHs })urified throu<^h soim* kind of 
I ' A;^min the rushing sound of clarified Soma, 
r 1 hy the officiating ]U’iests throu^di a sieve* 
k ;traj, was identified with the thunder (Hi;^-ve‘da, 
P h, 3), its ({oldoii colour was lik(‘n(*<l tx) tin* colour 
[ ' li;^ditTun^s, till at last the Vedic poets theiijr 

\ ^ s‘(‘m harelly to have known whetln*!- tln'y 
^ ' "p' akin^ of Soma, tin* moon, or Soma, the juice*, 
f iutln'r th(‘y W(‘re.‘ still thinkiim of the; elistant 
‘ "’l<'^ncal meaning of soma, as the* i*ain. Afte*r 
how(;ver. Soma, the* moon, he*came‘ more* ami 
"f an active* and a pe'rsonal ^esl, ne; lon^e*i* the; 

'' moon, fait the invisible lorel ed the* noon. As 
j'M'ei or the Devata of the moon, Soma fi^^hts his 

‘^n\ rririro instaiicf s of llie* moon )>^ing conHi<l(*r»*fl a.M fho giv< r 
as generally connoctod with wator ami mist, may !><• 
hrinton, Myths of the New World, pp. 130 soq. 

* /'*• vf,l. iv. p. 78 . 

IV. 


A a 
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enemies, becomes a V?’itra-lian, a demon-kill.r ' 
ill (lefeatiiif^ these enemies becomes tlu* U u.fi . ‘ 
of men, receiving their prayers and tlieir nitn; v 
Hence after a time ^ods wlio performed i\w ^aIl, 
were supposed to ])e like each other: nay. in v , 
cases, identical. Thus Indi'a, represented at tn^* j 
Indpin^ Indu or the moon, in his 

(Ki^^-veda, VI. 44, 122), seems to occupy sonn iiii: ^- y 
vmy place of Soma. The victory of India j 
same as the victory of Indu (lli^-vi^la, IX. \ 
Hill(d)i*andt, p.,312). Nay, this lord of them-, 
now supposhd, like Indra and Ibv'haspati. tn n ; 
hims(df the Soma, and thus to ^ain stren^ali k: i 
(‘.ver-recurrin^ battle (p. 412), till in the eipl y 
many of the other ^ods, he too bcijanu' the sii] i i 
kin^ of all the ^ods. | 

We have seen thus far how the moon caim ^ 
considered as a self-conscious divine powc‘r ami a' ’ 
same time as the abode of the Fathers, how lie 1" - 
the symbol of life and immortality, jiartly hfcaie 
>vas the ^nver of rain, without which life mi • * 
would have been impossible, jiartly because lit^ 
time were measured by moons, and the nnaisiir* ’ < 
taken for tlie maker. Mr. J. A. Fairer, ir 
interesting work on Puijunisin and 
remarks (p. 126): 

It may seem straiiLje that the moon should ho ■ 
cdiosen as the abode of the Fathers, nor docs it luc i' 
strani^m, if we find the same belief not only in India. 1 
many parts of the ancient and modern world. 
admitted that sun and moon were believed to he 


‘ Atharva-veda, XIX. 27, 2. 
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, . :;i Ih iiicr.'', which seems to me to convt'y no sense at all, 
t,, uviiM still remain the question why the, moon should 
ctrried ofl’ the departed, and how, if a linniaii heinir, 
j. . M.ii could at the same time have been coiuauved as 
; siial Jihode/ 

W. liavt' now, wo boliovo, loanit to iiinhn-stainl how 
\arvin;^^ boliof.s aros(‘ si<h‘ by si(h‘, and how 
* r-lit po(‘ts won.^ 1(m1 tx) spiaik of tin* moon as 
,cv till(‘(l with bn’tilisin^ inoistnn*, as tin* habita- 
of tin* Fathoi*s, and at tln^ same tinn*, if not 
vi\y as a hnnian Ix'in^, at all (‘\,i*nts as a s(*lf- 
■iniis and I’ational a^mnt. Such a lloliid’ may Im* 
nit for ns to eonc(‘iv(‘, but W(* know that it was 
ived by no loss a think(*r^ than Plato; nor is it 
lair to call tin* id(‘a that sonn* s(*lf-conscious 
-t dioiild bo bidchm b(*hind tin* sun, tin* moon, tin* 
*ii'l even tlio t*arth, inconcoivabh* oi* absurd, con- 
that wo liavo all h*ai‘nt to conc«*ivo tln^ 
- ne<‘ ot an a^^ont lK‘hind tin* voil of our own 
body. 

nninbor of supoi>;titions conin'ctod with the 
‘ Tln*y hav(^ bo(‘n colh‘ct(*d a^^ai?i 

and many^ of thoin sui’vixa* to tin* jaesent 
i liustln* ]-ays of tlio moon aia* still in many j)arts 
woi’hl boliov(*d to bo poisonous, and a person 
ni tho moonli^lit is supposed to b(‘com(* insane, 
We say, a lunatic. TIn*r(* ai*o flow(*rs which, W(* are 
''p n and close their petals as they are* touched by 
' ot the moon, (j}randnn>thers pr(*scribe c(*rtain 
t(j 1)0 taken by children when tin* moon 
’OM'.s 01 - decroasoH, and they are not ashamed to 
’ ^^Ihat oven now, in our ninotconth c(mtury, they 
*' ^ (^ouilosy whej| they see tho now mwn for the 
A a 2 
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first time. All this shows that, with or without r. 
the moon has always been held responsil)l(‘ for , 
thin][]^ which perhaps it is wiser not to att* in-/ -i 
account for. 

But we must remember that while tin* , 
mythological thought about the moon whicli w. i 
hitherto (‘xamined uni found everywhen*, tlit-o , 
that is p(‘culiarto India and P(‘rsia, namely tlio m > ; 
up of Soma, the moon, with Soma, the intoMr/ 
liijuoi* used by Indians and Iho'sians, an<l ly f i 
only, at th(‘ir srylemn sacrificins. It is stnini^e tii o i 
(‘normous amount of mythological fancy wliirl! ’ 
iKuirly a whole book of th(‘ Kit>^-V(Mla, the iiiiitli.^:; i 
havt‘ been caused (‘ntir(‘ly by the homonymy "t > j 
the moon, but originally the ; 4 ;iver o^* rain, ainl > 
th(‘ ])lant, tlu‘ ^iv(‘r of th(‘ sacrificial juic(‘. \ et ' i 
\Vhat(‘ver ap[)li(Ml to Soma, the moon, was traiei^ 
to Soma, i\ui juice; whatev(‘r applied to 
juict‘, was transf(‘rred to Soma, the moon, la a’ i 
in^ th(‘ invigorating and exhilarating juice "i I 
Soma plant, the Brahmans ima^diUMl that they > 
drinking the immoidal bev('ra^(‘ (Ait. Br. W ’ 
amr/ta or ambrosia, contained in t]u‘ menu. ‘ 
that they were really feedin<^ on the invimtiiitr . 
lif(‘-^ivin;^ moon. We may thus distinguish he^^ 
four conceptions of Soma: Soma, the visihh' ’ ’ 
the abode of the Fathers; Soma, the lonl ot the u ■ 
Soma the receptacle (ko^^a) of ambrosia; aid 
the ambrosia itself. This ambrosia, calhsl aiiw '^' 
Sanskrit, was taken InjUi for the fertilising^ ’’ 
the intoxicating beverage, so that in many ])1'*^' '" 
(piite impossible to determine which of tlu‘sc n-i’ 
Somas was thought of by the poets; particular!} 
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j.„ jKX-ts themselves seem to deli^lit in tlie (Minivoeal 
, wt terms which apply to Soma, tlie moon, as well 
Soma, the juice. We saw already liow indn and 
came to mean botli tlie moon and a drop of 
.ttire. Other words lent themselves to the saimi 
;jiilmlous use. It so liappens that ainsu in San- 
; : iiiav he used in the senst* of the slioots of a plant 
; i!f ravs of the moon. Dhara means a sti'eam 
; ,1 jet of li^ht; parvan, tlu‘ joint of tin; ]>lant, and 
l iiaM'sof the moon ; pu means to strain and jiurify 
S-'iiia juice, and lik(‘wise to clarify, to l)ri^ht<‘n 
iarkiiess of the ni;j;ht. All this hoi^ls to (aidless 
nt* words, or wliat W(‘ can liardly hel]> callin;^ 
' puns, which may seem viay unwortliy of t]n‘ 
•lit \Cdii; po(^ts, hut wliich heveitlH‘less are a fact. 
^Wiat We liave gained throu^^di lh*()fessor llille- 
“It’s h<j()k is a deal* conception tliat Soma, the 
ii, came first, and not, as was formerly supposed, 
the plant ; and that Soma, whether the |)lant 
'\luice, owes all its poetical ima;j;ery to Soma, tin; 
>1. not vine versa. W(‘ can clearly see ikjw ho\v 
tin* moon or lord of tin* moon, had passe*! 
’‘.irh a lon^ mytholoji;ical caieer in Iinlia, <|uite 
']"‘mlent of Soma, tin* plant. As the <Iis])eller of 
‘Inrkness of the ni^dit, he is introdu(M‘d in tin* 
hymns as ti^htin;^ lik(* another iinlra. Ih; 
" ith his thunder, he hurls his li^ditnin^s a;^niinst 
tnons, the enemies of li^ht; he whets his te**th 
‘ "'I'arpens Ids lujrns {i omma lunwl) like a wild hull. 

surrounded and assisted hy his frieinls, India, 
^laruts, and the Kudras, f^ie storm-^ixls. In all 
' tln*n; in as yet no trace of the Soma plant. A^^'ni, 
the go(.l of fire and light through the whole of 
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nature, becomes the companion and protector(.f s. 
nay, becomes almost identified with liim in tb 
deity of A^nii-Shomau. This A^ni, as the hHUm 
of Soma, is actually called Agni Pavamjlna: piiv.iii., 
(purified, brilliant) bein^^ the recognised naiiK* of s 
1'hat A^ni can thus be conceived as tlio iu.m;, 
clearly im])li(Ml by a Vedic poet, when lu' say^ l; 
V(Mla, X. 88, fi): ‘By ni^ht A^ni is the lujel <i- 
world, i.c. th(i moon ; thence risin^^ in tlu^ iiioniii ; 
is born as the sun.’ A^ni, as ^oiardian of tin- i> 
(soma-^()pa/^),^says of himself: ‘ I am A^nii, ty i ■ 
fratav(Mlas (the sun): ^h/*/ta, butter/ is my ' 
immortal (ambrosia) is in my mouth.’ All tli' - 
ideas peculiar to the Veda, because possiltb in ' 
lan^nL*v^(‘, of th(‘ Veda' only, and unknow n in ' ’ 
mythologies. They sound therefoni straii;^v t' 
and we find it difficult to enter into them and t<'a| ; 
priati? them. But when Soma assumes his own ho 
character, \ve can see how h(i becomes anotlcT In 
almost another Jupiter. He has ^ood W'M] 
(f^vayudha); ami when he thunders, heav*ii 
(‘ai*th tremble and have to ol)ey liim. \V(‘ i' 
lli^-ve<la, IX. 86, V, ‘Thundering, lie almost inaJ 
back of the sky to resound, he under wdiose (‘<*iiiii 
are heaven and earth.’ Like Indra, Soma also a»ni 
in certain hymns the character of a suprmnc J 
and became endowed with such names as Kul' i’ ; 
Creator of the world. After that there is no exc^ lh 
that may not be ascribed to him. It is Im 
believed to jj^ive li<^ht to the stars and the sun ' 
28,5). It is he who cabses the growth of plants aa 

' Of. Rig-veda, III. 26, 7 ; IV. 58, 1 ; Ghntasya naiua 
yat dsit. 
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-viiy tiling. In the Avesta also we rea<l: ‘ Wlieii 
, tjKMiji shines, green plants spring from tlie (‘arth, 
tlie (lew at spring-tide.’ A st(‘p furtlua* 
US to Tndu or Soma as having made or sti’cdelnMl 
• i.caveii and earth, or as having kept them asundei- 
;!. l.randt, 1. c. p. 312)d Jle is called tlie father of 
^^hIs, the leader of num, the inspiivi’ of good 
tlui source of all wisdom, the very Ih-rdiman 
gods. In the end he stands Ixdoia^ us as 
!"nl of all. At a time when tlie moon w.’is still 
: ;ts luairer to man and as more important than th(‘ 
and tilt* bright sky, one poet sai(*l ^Rig-V(;da, X. 
•»': ‘ As Ijord tlnui reignest over the whoh* world.’ 

here once moi’e how many worlds had [)ass(‘d 
•v. how many thoughts ha(? lived and di(M|, h(d‘or(‘ 
^'die hymns could liave been c(jmpos(Ml. \V(‘ 
' t whether even the authors of these hymns couhl 
far back into their own antiipiity as we can, and 
diei’ they understood the anti'cedents of’theii* gods 
I'than we d(j. They certainly would have had 
‘ i'a that Soma may have meant originally I’ain 
laiiier. 

' as there can be no doubt that Ind-u, which 
‘ a diajp,’ and is derived from tlnj saimi iviot as 
•a, the giver of rain, was but anoth(*i* nam(‘ of 
aaxai as the giver of rain. But in the Veda 
^ represented as an independent deity by tin.* 
'd Jndra. Thus we read (Rig-veda, VJ. 39,3, 4): 
hi(lu (the dnjp, the moon), () Indra, made th(i 
d»‘ss nights light, in the evening and morning of 
autumns (years). Thej^established liim as the 
of days, and he made the light-lxjrn dawns.’ 

^ Cf. Indiay ichat cait it teach tes? i>, 150 . 
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Sometimes Indra is represented as fightiiKr in ^ 
chariot, while Indu acts as his charioteer (Ath.-\>.^ 

VIII. 8, 23). Having been called indn, ‘drop/tl- 
moon is also called drapsa, which likewise 

‘ drop.' Thus in Rig-veda, IX. 78^ 4, we read of ij,. 
sweetest drop, the reddish, the delightful,’ wliidi 
meant for the moon. Indu also is raised at last to tl/- 
rank of a warlike deity, assisting Indra iu his 
against his enemies, the Pa?ns. Nay, the coiicjurst -: 
the Pa^ns is no longer represented as the woik 
Indra, but as the work of Indu, the moon (Ri^r-vnl, 

IX. 88, 4; Hilfebr. p. 31.2). Soma, again, who w.wj 
often meant, like Indu, for the ambrosia contaiind in 
the moon, is represented in other hymns as actuiiliv 
drinking the Soma, and thus gathering streiij^dli, lik j 
Indra, Br/haspati, and other allies of his, in theoi!:* 
stant battle against his enemies. What seems to is 
utterly incongruous is accepted without any 
ings by the Vedic theologians. One of the authois i 
the >Satapatha Brahma^m, says in so many woniv 
‘ that Soma, the king, is the food of the gods, muiuly 
tlie moon.' We can understand now that this 
only another attempt to explain the waninjt,^ of t!i« 
moon. We saw before how the waxinjx of the 
had been explained by the constant entrance of t.if 
souls of the departed into the moon. Its wnnii'i 
therefore was accounted for by the gods recoivini 
or absorbing these souls and gradually devouring: 
moon in which the departed dwelt for a time. 

the moon, had been conceived not only as the tcup 
poral abode, but likewise as the lord of tlie de}Kii^^; 
or the Fathers, and therefore as living with then^‘t 
the moon. Thus we can understand how '4 
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v.)ke<l to grant to men an abode in the moon and 
iiiiorUlity. One Vedic poet (IX. 113, 7) sayn : 

Where there is unfailing light, in the world where ilie 
Mi i? placed, in that immortal and imperishable world 
,.:e me, 0 bright Soma I Indu (Soma juice), run round 
r liidra! 

Where Vaivasvata is king, where there is the adytum 
■ the sky, wliere the mighty waters are, there make me 
.iiiortal ! Indu, run round for Indra ! 

In later times when the idea had sprung up that 
tonal life and bliss could be cnjoyect witli tlie gods 
tily, or in the world of Brahman, new legends wer(‘ 
a l ilted, according to which the departed pi-oceeded 
.'in the moon to the sun to*live for ever with tint 
:ds, oriii the still more exalted world of Brahman, 
Supreme Being. At first, however, the idea of 
’'Hiiortal life was derived from the moon, and immor¬ 
ality was enjoyed in the moon. If peoplft had once 
'^’iit to say, ‘ May I live another moon,’ or ‘ May 
ii'c many moons,’ it was but a little step that 
‘-^it them to pray: ‘ Dear Moon, let nuj live 
riuthcr month or many more months.’ Thus we 
'd Uv. VIII. 48, 3, ‘We drank Soma and have lieconn* 
; ’ and in verse 7, Soma is implored to prolong 
'Jiiian life. In both these passages the primary causes 
long life seems to be the Soma beverage tliat has 
“'■u drunk by the worshipper, but the Vedic poets 
''^‘^hintly mixed up the ambrosia of the moon and 
■“ juice of the moon-plant. By this most natural 
the moon became theP giver of life and the 
of immortality. Possessing am7’^ta,i.e. ambrosia 
^ ^^‘^luoiTality, the moon could give life and iiiimor- 
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tality to man. And thus, sooner even tluui tli- . 
the moon became a great Deva or bright ^ 
father of the gods, the ruler of the si'asons, tli- 
of time, th(5 giver of life, the ruler and iiiaktr..; 
things,^ and the Vedic poets might w»‘ll ex, 

‘ Who is great(!r than Soma ? ’ When we speak < i • 
moon as having been the first to suggt‘st hy ii> • 
and i-esurr(‘etion the idea of immortal litV, we e;. • 

mean this priority in a purely chronological . 
(dii’onology does not reach into th(‘S(5 rt'gioiis V 
railua* mean that the conc(^ption of another lih 
mon; naidily suggested by the moon than hy tla > 
Thus we read in the Rig-veda, X. 55, 5: St * 
wisdom of the god in its greatness: ycxstei'day li* e 
to-day h(^ lives again.’' We know how (‘viai iinw 
can say, ‘His sun has set,’ instiaid of ‘ ll<‘ 

Tluj id(‘a that nnui’s life s(‘ts with the sidtingsun,* 
the departiid have d(‘parted with the sun in tlic 
and dwt‘11 in the realm of the s(dting sun, t 
expr(‘Ssion in many liiythologies. Tlui Egyptiaii> ■ 
fully (‘laborated that thought by saying tliat tii* - 
d(‘scends with the sun through the Westmn Halt • 
after travtu’sing with him the lowta* regions n i* 
its linal abode. In the V(‘da that final ab"!' 
called the world of Varna. Yama, who in tla y ‘ 
poems is called tlu‘ first of mortals, was oiign • 
a god, the go<l of the setting or nocturnal san 
according to Profe.ssor Hillebrandt, a re])r«‘sciit:i 
of the nocturnal moon ; not, as Prof(‘s.sor Roth m ■ 
tained, a human individual raisiMl to the dignit} 
a god, but a god sliaiTihg the character of hniiini ' 
an immortal conceived as a mortal. We shall i 
‘ Hillebrandt, p. 313. 
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^.., 1 - uii'K'i'staml why tlio Zulus and other South 
<■ ill races selected the iii(a(3n as sendiiii^^ a iiu‘ssa;^^e 
, ,!i tliat they were immortal; that tluw would dii‘ 

.-i,. moon dies, hut that they would liv(* a^eiin as 
, r.iMtii Us es a^ain. 

! . re is a constant shifting (jf naim's and sei'iiery 
i numerous legends about Soma and Indra. Indra 
lord of the moon, then h(‘ h'eds on th(‘ moon 
Mr' other ^^ods ; at last h(‘ is actually I’epresiuite*! 
i-^'A illowiii^the moon, ‘so that the moon is no lon^^cu* 
> , ritlior in th(‘ hast or in th(‘ \Vest.’ Hy this 
* Iiidi’a lM‘eomes the emuny of tlf(‘ moon, and 
. Mi'Hiii liecomes a kind of demon or Nhv'tra. One 
■’i'- l)rahina//as says distinctly, ‘ ll<‘ who shines 
. idle sun) that is Indra,* the moon is Xhv’tra ' 

■ hr, !. (), d‘, 1^). ddi(‘ two instead of ludn^^ fi'ieiids, 
- whore, ar(‘ her(‘ rej)resented as anta^^^onists. In 

^ 'lino j)lac(‘ the sun is said to eat tin* moon: and 
til'* moon has thus been suckl'd out, Indra, who 
‘ tt'U identilied with the sun,* tluows it away, so 
‘ it \anishes for a tiim*, till it apjieai’s a;^min in thp 
' iloiiet^^ th<‘ freijui'iit (‘Xju'essions that tlu' sun is 
i''^om'oi*, the moon thi' foixl ; or that A;^mi is tho 
^ 'te r. thr* Soma the food. At the bottom of all 
'tiii-ro is always the same va^nie idi'a that at tho 

■ "1 now moon tho* moon has entered the sun or 
*'♦•'11 swallowed by the sun. Some linos of the 

■* i^'‘om clearly to iniply a knowled;r<‘ on tin* pail 
hi'' \ edic ]>oets that the moon ileidved its li;^ht 
I ‘ dio .suTi. Thus we R'ad (Sama-veda, 11. 9, '2, \ 2, 1): 
T ' letlies himself in suceiossfon in tin* lii^dit of tie* 
y- The moxjii when waning is supposod to remain 
* Rig-voda, VIII. r*8, ‘2 : tvam Huryani aroAaya/o 
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invisible for three niglits, and that is the vt i\ r ■ 
when the souls of the departed are supposed - 
in. This tradition is kept up till the tiim* . i • * 
Pura/nis. In several of them we read that \\ 
only a little is left of the fifteenth pai-t of tie- i. * 
the Fathers approach and enter, till the iikxhi ^r; 
and becomes full a^ain at the time of full n 
(Hillebrandt, p. 293). 

But this is by no means the only explanation.,-' j 
phases of the moon. Sometimes Soma or tin* m - ^ 
supposed to have been carried oti* and to 1- k i 
prisoner Itehviid ii’on bars, till he is (lisco\< iv.i 
a falcon, who brings Soma back to India K, 
veda, VIII. 100, 8). Jn doin^ this he has to ; 
enemies, the Dasyus, who therefore must hr siij-j--- 
to have carried him off and to have kept him pri-- 
But here also everythin|^^ is still va^ue and vaiy:; 
Sometimes it seems to be Indi’a or A^nii, i»ut ' 
disguised, who blanks back Soma; sometimes S--!; . 
siH)pose(l to have himself become a bird (IX. h., i 
jyid afterwards to have returned to the house"! 
worshippers (Hillebrandt, p. 29S). 

Th(U‘e is one h‘sson which tlu^ study of tin' mV ‘ 
logical cycle of the Soma-le^ends, as (‘xhii-it- i ' 
Professor Hillelirandt's learned work, should imj 
on all stud(‘nts of inytholo^^y ; namely, that the ■ : 
safe foundation for a truly scimitiHc study <d an- ■ ^ 
deities is the study of their names, and tliroueh it' 
discovmy of their ori^dnal intention. What c<>ul-t ' 
have made of Soma, if we had known the nuni' ^ 
aTid often contradictory legends only which hav" 
told of him in the Bi-alimaaas, and many of v hif h - 
presupposed in the Vedic hymns? What wouM 
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and festivals, the rites and usages, what 
^ ',i tin* whole sacrificial cult of Soma in India and 
: N :i have tauj^ht us about its true nature, unless we 
i known the original meaning of Soma as m<x)n, and 
. vs we have discovered hy means of etymology that 
i:i(H)ii was called Soma hecaus(‘ lie was h(‘li(‘\’ed 
, ;.:iir down the fertilising rain on the parched 
, -k > We must not expi'ct too much from etymology. 
' iiiulogv can do no more than discover th(‘ roots 
: ;,i which the names of the go<Is are (h‘riv(‘d, and 
t > w.H known that the meaning of thes<‘ roots is 
: e!v very g(‘nei*al. ddie lat<*r d(‘\ (do^)ment of tlH‘ 

' lit naiin‘s of the gods must lu^ studi(Ml from later 
I "VS To know, for instance, that Vai’acji or 
■i/a (Oin’anoj^) is (hn‘i\’(*(l fi’om a I’oot vai’, ‘to 
I I. and imaint originally tln^ cov(‘i*ing oi* all- 
^ racing sky, does not ludp us to a knowh‘dg(* of all 
' latfj’ fat(‘s of this d(‘ity, wlndhei* in India or in 
' And it is W(‘ll known that the same I’oot var 
i'd in Sanski’it tlu‘ nann‘ \ /’/tra, a very different 
* a demon of dai'knc'ss, tin* (ir(‘ek O/V/o'os. 'I'l..- 
li'tic cori’ectness of the e(juation Varu//a —0?/- 
' \ r f ivii—Orilivos has been doubted, but I trust 
defended it against ever}' possibh* ohjeetion h 
^ " <*iten very easy to point out dillicultics in the 
'‘|''l'>gy and in the e(juation of mythological name.^. 

' 'vlieii the material (‘vidimce is strong, our duty 
‘■'^y is to show how such phonetic di6i(!\ilties can In* 
■’-nnti'd for. This is what 1 have attempted to do, 

^ J hf)pe I liave succeedtsl in showing that it is far 
to find fault than to fiim' a fault, to shake one's 
than to shake an argument. We should nev(‘r 

> Prcfcce, p. xx\iii. 
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forget that etymology leads us into periods of Ian - 
far beyond the dates of any literaiy ..J 

Older than Vedic hymns, older than 1 

cylinders or Egyptian pyramids, are the tomlis,,;. j 
hy the k(ys of etymology, and it Inis ih vri . -j 
pi'oved that in those prehistoric periods tin* j.L . ■ j 
growth of language was governiMl hy tiu* sanr { 
as the growth of ancitait or of modern dialtcts. ^ 
In the case of Soma I doubt whetlnn’ wt- | 
hav(i discovered the red thi’ead that runs iln 
the tangh'd weh of lunar mythology, nnlt-ss ir ' .| 
h(‘en shown‘“that the root su, from which Son, ; \ 
derived, was the same as the (Ji'eeki; inr^t, and n - I 
‘to rain.’ True there is no trace of such a \n- i: t 
Sanskrit, hut many words have vanished in Saii'^. l 
which have been preserved in Gre(‘k, and vi< < i 
We need not exaggerate the importance ot* ( tyin .1 
for a truly scientific analysis of anciiuit myths. In' ' 
may truly'say that mythology without i‘tynit»l‘ -:, » 
like mineralogy without chemistry. It is diti- i 
\yith ceremonit‘s, sacrifices, local customs and I'g’ 
W(^ hardly ever know tludr origin and tlc ir t 3 
iniaining, we hardly ever know their geinnis or t : 
idymology. Etynnjlogies may he wrong, hut it t 
are, it can always he proved hy irrefragahlc and i:' 
ligihle argunuuits. Each etymology can h<‘ iva- r 
out, and we are never forced to ixdy on naua* autlr ' 
or assertion. Suppose we knew all alM)nt th*' < ' ■ 
fill pn'paration of the Soma juice, its invigoi.u | 
and its intoxicating character, and its sacritirial d 
both in India and Pei*>ha; suppose we knew that i 
gods feed on Soma, and that one of them, India - 
drunk on it; suppose that we knew tliat Soma " 
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the fabulous ancestoi-of a royal nuv, and 
■ ,■ III- WHS likewise tlio creator and ruler of tin- 
, ::.i, lie who stemiaed asunder heaven and earth 
, ,t di.a.ld we make of all this chaos without the 
: nil,St .springs from the name of Soma as soon as 
» knew tliat etymolooieally—tliat is, ori.dnallv- 
meant rain and moon ? As soon as we know 
: ■ nearly every legend told of Soma, every sacri- 
ileMstom connected with Soma, falls into its ri.dit 
i \'e understand, not perhaj.s why they 
'■ ■' lal they are, but at all events hojv they c'mA/ be 
' " aiKl that is really all thaf an lusts,rical 

"lytholooy can be e.xpected to teach u.s, 




Ii'' I were asked what I consider the most iinjiniti., 
discovery which has been made during; the iiiiiiO o i 
century with respect to the ancient histoiy of n.v, 
kind, I sliould answer ])y the followiiif^ short liin- - 
Sanskrit ])YAUSH-PITAR' = Greek ZKH lIATlIi 
= Latin JUPITEROld Norse TYK. 
TJiink wliat this e(|uation implies f It iinplir^ i 
oidy that our own ancestors iuul the aiiei'siois ' 
Homer and Cicero spoke the same laiieuaee ' 
people of 'India—this is a discovery which. houv\ 
incredible it sounded at first, has long ceasi'il to la's 
any surprise—but it implies and proves that th'"> ■ 
had once the same faith, and worshipped tor a ( 
the same supreme deity under extictly the same nai-. 
—a name whicli meant Heaven-Father. 

This lesson cannot bo tauglit too often, tona" 
who has not fully learnt, marked, and in'vai' 
digested it can form a true idea of the intelhet' 
character of that ancient and noble race to whirh" 
all belong. Ancient history in our century has hic a 

' Rv. IV. 1, 10. ^ Z(v TraT(p {Orl, v. /, 

^ Diespitor, Dispiter. to the corresponding Gernun hl 
see (irimni, Tcut MyflwJmf, i. p. 19*2. The Eddie name Tiy. ' 
corrt'Spondin^' to Sanskrit Dyaus, would be Tins in Gotlup. ‘ 

A. S., Zio in Old High-German, 
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(.iiiipletely changed by that one discovery us 
y^rpiK'HO' Copernicaii lieivsy in tlu‘ 

|;\(' i llth. 

Aii.I if we wish to realise to its fullest extcMit tlu* 
p nikt ii eontiiiuity in the languagt*, in the thoughts 


i: I words (jf the principal Aryan 

nations, let us look 

:!)•■ accents in the following list 



Saiibkiifc. 

(JlVlk. 

Xom. 

Dyaiis 

Zciis' 

Gen. 

Div^as 


1 Loc. 

Divi 

An 

Air. 

Divam 

'AL^ 

Voc. 

Dyaus 



; H.-n* we see that at the time wlien the ( ireeks had 
/’''iii(‘such thoipugh Greeks that they hardly kn(*w 
-hi* existence of India, the peoj)le at Atlnms laid tln^ 
' 'It in the oblique cases of Zeus on exactly tln^ 
Ki ir syllahh; on which the Bridnnans laid it at Benares, 
' tii this (litterencc only, that the Brahmans kiH‘VV the 
^ why, while the Athenians did notd 
^ ''(•holar wlio ventures on the sea of ancicmt histoiw, 
i iiioiv particularly of ancient religion and mytho- 
without having these Gvo short inscriptions 
‘‘taiitly before his eyes, is as helpless as an ancient 
without a compass: he may weatlau* many 
''toriii, hut he must })e wrecked in the end. 

only possible staiding-point for the stmly of 
k Homan, Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic inytho- 
has thus been detennined : it is Dyciux, and no- 
’'k hut J)ynu8, as ceidainly as the sun in its c(?ntral 
is the only possible ‘^jivot of all scientific 
''^nomy. it is one thing to discover a tmth, 

V * Chips, vol. iii. p. 220. 

IV. B b 
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and quite another to make other people seetluit rr- 
Naturally, though perhaps unfortunately, tie* inu!i 
has discovered a truth, who sees it, knows it. an i 
no longer douht it, is generally very inditicnut ^ 
whether other people can be made to s(‘e it aii.| a/ .q 
it. H(.‘ knows it will conquer in the end, and h. i .>4 
that he has more iniportant work to do thati 
the heathen. IVuth, he knows, is in no liurrv, f i 
(.a)perniean theory was laughed at, it was anat ^ 
matis(‘d, it was refuted by tliii highest authorili*'^ .| 
it lived on for all that; and, what is more wuiid eil 
still, it is at.present accepted as gospel by inili; i 
wher(‘as the mnnb(‘r of those who really nnd. !''f . 1 
it, and, if called upon, could defend it, mi^dit }»r"Ki' ] 
he counted by hundreds only. 

We have witnessed a similar triumph of 
our own days. When the old theory of evohiti' 
do.s* Werdeu —was onca^ more taken up by h i 
as Darwin,"Wallace, Huxley, Haeckel, O. Selmii'it 
others, it was laughed at, it was anathematised, it 
refut(*d by the highest authorities, but it has * ■ 
for all that, and, wdiat is most extraordinaiy. " i 
preached at pr(\sent most vociferously out of the m'^ 
of babes and sucklings. 

It has been the same with the study of eoni]‘:n:i' 
mythology. The real workmen reniaiiu'd hi t: 
(juarry, (piietly di^j^in^ and siftin^^, and deli^'ht''* 
after years of patient toil, they were ivwai'l. d 
one nu^^et, one safe e([uation, such as Dyans-^^* 
Daphnes:Sanskrit Ahana, Kerberos = Sanskrit 
bara, &c. They wert well laughed at, tliev 
vi^)rously anathematised, and yet, even in eur <' 
lifetime, there is hardly a schoolboy left who 
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> u- that Z(‘us is Dyaus. When one reads the anmsino 
1; via.-tinies even scurrilous articles which facile 
l.havc poured out for years in Kurdish and fonu^n 
k-:iN a^raiiist cwnparative niytholo^ry and solar 
I 'i s oiu‘cannot help thinking of that now famous 
rK-y who, as an unansweiad^Vi arf^unnmt. was kt'pt 
r backward and foi-ward in the Senate House 
I' aiiihnM^re, performinjr its ainusin^r ca])(*rs over the 
Darwin and his friiuids, while th(‘ University 
vrunfcrrin^r on the veteran sa^m the hi^du'st honours 
ii it can hestow on true ^mnius and IioiU'st work, 
i h'liorary de^n-ec of LLD. Did that anjuhH'nlnm 
' ' '"'//// pnjvail ? 

' it h‘t us try to learn soniethin^r (.ven from that 
; -‘"b" monkey. Why is tluuv, at least amon^^ 
•t'U’ii class of orthodox tlu'olo^rians and (‘lassical 
‘iN.sostron^r an ohjection to a comparativt‘ tivat- 
(hvek and Roman mytholo^ry ? 

' ‘tMii, mere unwillin^mc.ss to learn, will hardly 
loi it. Xo (l(>\iht it is disa^re(‘al)le,.aft»‘r ornj 


accustomed to t(*ach one thin^r, to he called. 
' ^'I'h nly to t(‘ach sonuithin^r (juit(! diftei-ent. TlK-nj 
Molent element in all of us wliich tempts us, if 
to i^rnore new d(X!trines and to ellK)w (uit 
'‘l>o>>tles. It is .still more disagreeable to lx; tohl, 
a <ase of comparative* philohi^y and mytholo^^y, 
-a order to study the new science or, at all «‘vents, 

1 >le to criticise its results, it is absolutely nec(*s- 
to },^y toejls—in fact, to leam Sanskn't 

t a rt; is no escape from this dlra nece.st<iOts, unless 
"I't a straU*^ical ruse whith, even if for a time 
l>e successful, reflects small credit on thos(^ 


B b 2 
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In order to find an excuse for not studyiii^rSanskiif 
and yet criticising the labours of Sanskiit scIkjIjJ 
and comparative philologists, great stress has h,J 
laid on the fact that comparative philologists. (.\J 
those who know Sanskrit, often differ from eiicli oti J 
and that therefore the study of Sanskrit can he J 
little use. It is difficult to imagine a weaker, not 
say a meaner, argument. It was the same ar^niiu.ij 
that was used against the decipherers of hiero|j;l\|ilij 
cuneiform, Umbrian, and Oscan inscriptions. Fliij 
were laughed at because they differed from each otli6 
and they wore laughed at because they differed 
themselves; as if progress, or, as it is now callo 
evolution, were possible without scholars diff rii 
from themselves and differing from others. 

I still remember the time when the late Sir (kur 
Cornewall Lewis published his famous s(|uih, / 
scriptio omtiqxia in Afjro Bruttio iniper 
edidit et iiUerpretatus est Johannes Brown d.. 
^Bdis CJiristi quondam aluninns, Oxoniae, kS 
All the laughers were then on his side, and com] larati 
scholars were assured that an English Chancelki' 
the Exchequer had disposed of such men as tl'^^ 
• pollion, Bunsen, Burnouf, Rawlinsoii, Kirchliott, A 
recht, Mommsen, et hoc genus omne, in the di 
hours of leisure left him by his official duties. 1 ^ 
truly sorry for Sir George Cornewall Lewis at 
time, and I believe he lived long enough to lx* 
sorry himself for this jeu d’esjndt, which, I 
reminded me always of an elephant trying 
on a rope. In his Astronomy of the Anewnis^^^ 
tried to show that, wherever the tradition of a 
guage had once been broken, it was iinpossi ao 
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|j^.ans of the comparative method, to deciplier an 
peioit inscription, whether in E^'3^pt, Persia, Italy, 
f anywhere else. In his squib he gave a practical 
Jiistmtion, showing that, by employing the same 
;,„ip;uative method, he was able to interpret any 
is(ii|)tiou, even the following, which he proved 
, rinbrian :— 

HEYDIDDLEDIDDLE 

THECATANDTIIEFIDDLE 

TH ECOW JUM PEDO VERTH EMOON 

THELITTLEDOGLAUGHED 

TOSEESUCHFINESPORT 

ANDTHEDISHRANAWAYWITHTnESPobN. 

A 

Often was I asked at the time—now twenty-three 
—why I did not answer these attacks; but, 
itli Jill respect for Sir George Come wall Lewis, I felt 
lat no answer was deserved. Would an astronomer 
0 called upon to answer, if the most learned Chan- 
il'T of the Exchequer asked him, in his most solemn 
ay, whether he really thought that the stiii did not 
Would a chemist feel disturbed in bin experi- 
if he were told, even by the most jocular of 
i^nialists, that by profusely mixing oxygen and 
he had never succeeded in producing a single 
"I'nf water ? It is no doubt the duty of a journalist 
his opinion about everything; and if he does 
'"th real esprit no one finds fault with him. He 
b *‘ven, if he is persevering, stir up a certain amount 
''hat is called public opinion : but what is public 
phoii to a scholar and a lover of truth ? Of course, 
be shown that a Bopp or a Grimm has com- 
changed his opinion, or that those who followed 
them have convicted these great scholars of many 
^O'or, the ignorant crowd will always say, ^ Aha! 
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aha ! ’ But those who are quiet in the laiKl 
the contrary, be utterly disheartened if it \v»*iv 
wise, and if, in spite of constant moil and toil • j 
best scholars were always to remain in thrvi., 
trench, never advancing a step in the si(gr ,,t r , 
strong fortress of truth. What seems to nn' intobi v . 
is that persons who avowedly cannot form an 
dependent opinion between two views, tin* on. ', ; , 
pounded by Bopp, the other by Grimm, slionl*! ti; 
that they can dispose of two such giants ly siii ,i 
saying, ‘Aha! aha! they contradict each other! 

It is strange that these ready critics, who, tli i::! 
ignorant of Sanskrit, pride themselves on tlu'ir ki,' o 
hnlge of Greek and Latin, should be unaware tliai : 
Greek and Latin philology great scholars coiitri; 1 
themselves and contradict others (\\uU) as iinieh ;i' 
Sanskrit, Zend, Gothic, or comparative philologv. i * 
Greek classics have been inter))reted now lor ii* r . 
two thousand years — at Alexandria, at Home, at <' ^ 
stantinople, at Paris, Oxford, t’ambridg(‘, and I" n ■ 
doubt a schoolboy, when reeling his H"i ' 
imagines that the construction of every line is s' tt 
by his tutor, and the meaning of every word hv 
Liddell and Scott. But every true scholar knows 
dillerent the real state of the case is ; how nnuh 
certainty attaches to the meaning of many 
how often scholars have changed their intt‘r|tr< ta! 
of certain lines; and how fiercely the higlu'st aiitli' 
ties contradict each other as to the trm‘ ])nrp<'U 
Homeric poetry and Homeric mythology. Li t ns "} 
the Oilysseu, and thfevery first line the best si k" 

differ as to the meaning of ttoXvtpottos and tin'^ i 
matical analysis of Ennius was right m n 
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i, rii^r ^re7:e (i.e. eiz-o-cTre) by insece,m\ etymologically 
form, identical also with the (lerman hh- 
, M». Kn^dish to my. But, if he was right in this, it 
. i;,,\vs that we must change eo-Trere, say, into 
•.r.iiisr it stands for (r6-a-€7r-€r6, and tlie;’e is no excusi' 
: r'hopping the aspirate. As a matter of fact, sonu* 
: til'* MSS. read €(T7T€T€. La Koche, however, and 
;i rr Homeric interpreters ditler on this point, as on 
my others. 

i;ut if Ennius was right in rendering (rreire by 
w ^ he was probably wrong in taking 7r./Aer/jo7ros in 
: M-nse of wrsaL/s, as if it were TroAa/xiyrty. lIoAiV/)o- 
: > in our passage means no more than os' gdAa ttoAAu 
according to a veiy common peculiai ity of 
•i'iii'*ii(! diction.^ Still this agfiin is an opiui ipu'stion. 
Ill'* very next word, TrAttyytl?/, giv(‘S i*is(; to a new 
:;tioviu‘sy as to whether it means ‘ lu^ wuis tossed ' or 
■ ‘ I'if to wander.’ 1 <h‘cidedly })reiV‘r tlu‘ lirst meaning, 
it )ar greater authorities prefer the secortd. 

Aii'l so we could go on from line t(j limy from ])age to 
i ■ jxiinting out words and whole siuitences on which 
• tors disagree,though no scholarwoidd veuituia* to say 
‘t It was useless therefore to read Homer. * d'herc* are 
^*M'la,s.s(‘s of rea<Iers for Homer,as there are two classes 
t ifailcrs for the Vedas. One class must accept what 
‘ Saya//a or a European editor lays down as the 
J^ist as schoolboys must accept what tlu'ir master 
' tln in, whether out of Aristarchus or out of Meri y 


is thf‘ tnu' of davfpxfi, 0<l. i. ‘20 ; of drfieKiojs, 

II<)\v should interpret Otcuv iv yovpam Kflrai, Od. i. ‘20? ; 

. ^pQjfaia, 0(1. L 32U ; Od. i, 310; 

o,/ jj u . Qfi^ . I’yXtof, Od. ii. *243, &<*. ? Mi:;lit 

‘'■’t >ay to some recent translators of Homer, ///c AV/ed^s, ho. 
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and Munro. Another class of more advaiiciM] stu.l, { 
must judge for themselves. But no oik* woiitl *\.-i 
pass Moderations by simply saying that Sayu » 
differed from Ludwig and Aristarchus from Li liu j,. 
and that therefore they were probably all wion^r, |;. 
all means let us try to ffnd out, for instanc.*, \\i ,4 
Homer really meant by such a name as 
and what comparative philologists maki* of tha 
name. But if the two differ, let us not sujp.- 
that it is a proof of superior knowledge and jn(!_. 
ment to proclaim our agnosticism, and to mi.,- 
at those wlm honestly try to decide In'twccn vm 
opinions instead of proudly proclaiming tladr iui 
incompetency. 

Comparative mythology has many diffirnlti* *' ! 
contend with, and it would not be lionest to atti iiipi 1 1 
hid(^ them. But it would bo cowai’dly to run away ti" j 
th(j trysting groTind, and worse than cowardly to laii 
those who in the tournament of truth aiv soiia tnii ’ 
wounded, or even unseated by a powerful thrust. 

Comparative is a name which has been assina*'! 
late by nearly all historical and natiiral sca n' ' 
though, if we once understand the tnK‘ method ii- 
purpose of any single .science, it would se(‘ii^ t‘* 
almost .supeidluous to (jualify it by that pivdira - 
There is no .scienc(‘ of single things, ami all prni:! ' 
in human knowh‘dge is achieved through conipine' 
leading on to the discovery of wliat diff’eri'iit (bj" 
share in common, till we reach the widest g«*nemlt-'‘ 
tions and the highest ideas that are within the k* n 
human knowledge. ' 

Thus with regard to languages, the very ’ 

in our knowledge of words are made by compaU'^ 
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n-iiiiiiiJH consists in a collection of words which, 
. )i;;h they differ from e^rch other, share cm-tain 
. ;iim 1 (‘Ifiiients in common. These formal ehaiuaits 
,r, eillrd i^rammatical elements, or suffixes, affixes, 
;r. :i\rs, &c., and we are said to know the grammar of 
t when we have learnt under what conditions 

; :idt nt words undergo the same formal mo<lifications. 

comparison leads in the first instanct^ to a ^^rani- 
. tiicul knowledge of a single lan^ua^e. 

Whfii, however, Ave pr(jcee<l from a study of one to 
; 'tii'ly of many lan^ua^es, a luiw proc(*ss of com- 
cison begins. We ohscn’ve that words in ditlerent 
> .;:iia^^es underpjo tlu? same or m^arly tlu‘ sairn* mo<li- 
itions, and hy placing tlu^ paradi^^ms of th(‘ir de- 
oidon and conjugation side 'hy side, W(‘ tiw to tind 
on what points they a^re(‘ and on what ])oints 
■y'litter, and wc‘- hope thus to discover in th(‘ end 
I'asous why they should a^ree on certain points, 

' '' }iy tiny should differ on others. 

* 'inpaiative ])hilolo^y d(‘als j)artly with facts - 
‘t IS, th(' differences and coincidenc(‘s that cai» he 
in the material and formal elements of 
^vith laws, usin^ that word in tin* 
anlilt* s(‘nse of ‘ sonudhin^ which is trm* of many 
j'^ts. ]i(^t as idfxoL vxj/LTTodf^s' avpavUiu Ot' aiOtixL TeKiuj- 
'-■fv it)if OAe/jtTTO? 77ar7//> f/oros', evoc vlv Orara f/>iViv 
f Kur fTLKTfv. Thes(‘ laws, or, mon* con-eetly, nilrs. 

discovered, are to account for such similai-ities 
d 'lissimilariti(*s as ^ive to each lan^ia;^*^ its own 
dviilual character. 

Ihis science of comparative pliilolo^y, howexan', very 
ass\uned three different a.spects,and was culti vat«-d 
‘ ^ln’« e distinct schools, which may l>e called (1) tin* 
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etymological or genealogical, (2) the amdoij'avJ a- 
(3) the psychological. 

In comparing such languages as Latin, (hvck a' < 
Sanskrit, it was soon found that they were iva 
varieties of one and the same historical prototype, th e 
they pointed to a common origin, and tliat all th, ^ 
ditferences Jiiust be accounted for either by • 
corruption or by dialectic gnncth. The conipaiat;\ - 
study of these languages became tlierefore geiieakpi 
or, in grammatical phraseology, etymologivai 

Starting froin a certain number of radical a-.l 
formal elements (the latter being themsel\(‘s radial 
elements of an earlier period), tlie princi])al olijrci I 
tlie genealogical or etymological sch(X)l has al\va\ 
been to discover the system according to which tii '' 
elements were combined into words, and to <lctcriiii’ 
the laws which regulate the plionetic changes of woiw 
cdther in the same or in different languages. Tli ' 
laws are sometimes treated as natural laws, \vl,i' 
liowever, means no more than that tliey admit I'l ^ 
exception, except such as can l)e accounted for hv H' 
laws. 

The next scliool, the analogical, or, as it might ^ 
b(‘ called, the dialectic, tries to discover wliat ia ^ 
same or in different languages is not hut} 

a mdogou.^. While the genealogical school looks u|'"!i 
cognate languages as dialects developed from one id 
KOLin'j, the dialectic school looks upon each languag' 
tlie result of a previous independent growth, and ti 
is able to account for freedom and variety in 
languages as well as in whole families of speech 
against the iron laws of phonetic change estahli" 
by the etymological school. 
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It would be impossible, for instance, or at all events 
• iij.-sirable,^ to treat, say, the Ionic dialect as a cor- 
of the iEolic, or the yEolic as a comn)tion of 
Ionic. The same applies to Hi^h German and 
|,,\v (lennan, to Sanskrit and Prakrit, to Gymric 
,;.l (ladhelic. These are all indepemh* at streams of 
which it is as hopeless t<3 trace hack to one 
, iiiiiiioii source, as it is to discover the one small 
v iinr of the Nile or even of the Thames. They sprino^ 
1...1 fnun the same geological stmtum, and they 
: ilow parallel courses under similai; conditions, hut 
they arc not yet one stream of water*or of speecli, 
k pt in by the same shores and moving on in the sanu‘ 
-1. Kven after their confluence the pt‘culiar colours 
I iwlmt 1 call di^ilectic growth rmnain, and lu‘l]) us to 
i"'Unt, by true or false analogy, for that want of 
'^'lilhi niity or regularity which the etymological school 
|''''tulatt*s with unyielding severity. 

llius dvau in Sanskrit, hvo) in Givek, (fvo in liatin 
*■' I'lioiu'tic varieties of om‘ and the saim^ typi*. d'h(‘y 
■ ■ i'lentical in origin, and tludr didiaamces can 
'•for by phonetic laws. But Sanskrit dvitiya, 
; ' sreoiid^ Greek ani not identical in 

‘iyiii. They are dialectic forms, sprung fi‘om the 
Mill.- etymological stratum, not the products ol one 
tlu' same creative act. 

^' Vcrtheless it is in cognate languages only that we 
f^nlfl account for such words as Sanskrit prathama, 
Hi's!, TTfmToSi i^vii)iv.Hy tiud Gothic friuan. I hese 
«ill analogous formations, only they must not la* 
'‘ted as varieties of one court non proto tyt)e. Theii’ 
^dei'ciices are not due to the influence of phonetic 
* ^ee Ltduns on the Science of Larujuaje, vol. i. p. 55 Hcq. 
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modification, wliicli can ])e reduced to a law, Imt t-. t 
freedom of dialectic growth, which must he hcivm 
as a fact. 

I cannot (mter more fully into this sul.jni • 
present, hut 1 may remark that it is tie; 
of this distinction between phonetic modificatkii ai . 
dialectic growth whicli, at the present moiiieiit, m , i , 
to me to have led to a series of misumh'rstaii ii!.:^ 
between the most prominent representatives of dn. 
parativ(‘ philology.^ 

This comparij^on of various languages, aft«‘r it i i 
1(mI to the discovery of the great families of Imi;,,. 
speech, an<l settled the principles according towh; 
cognate languag(‘s should be analysed and ex|tlaih 
opened in the en<l a stifl wider prospect, and disrl"- 
beforti our (‘yes not only what was common to ^ 
and Latin, to Hebnuv and Arabic, to Finni>li r '• 
Hungarian, but what was common and essential ’ 
all languages, what constitutes in fact the naea 
of language in general, and indirectly the natnr' ' 
thouglit. 

This kind of study, comparative in the widest ' 
though it ainuHl at the discovery of the highest |'b 
sophical truth, does not (h'pend for that dise.<)verv 
abstract reasoning, but dirtei*ing from all fomaa- * 
tempts to construct a science of general graniinai a: 
of logic, it takes its materials entirely from the la* 
supplied by that infinite number of languages in ^vi'' 
the power of language and thought lias I'ee ' 
realised. It mattei's little whether we call this hnir 

' G. Curtins, Zur Kritik der Spnidt/orscftunif, 18sr> l a"! 

Die lieste Sjtracfijo^-sirhung, 1885; Bruginaun, Znm heutij^'^ 
Spi'tKhirhuenschaft^ 1885. 
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,• comparative pliilolo^y ps^^cholo^ical or othno- 
o,.as lon^ as we see clearly that it aims 
. xphiinin^ that intellectual development which has 
s .utward t'orni in lan^iia^e, and that it derives its 
t. i ials entirely from a candul stmly of the ditteia‘nt 
human speech, so far as they .'re still acces- 
. . to the student of the present day. To nu* that 
- im hof th(‘ science of lan^ua^e si'cms to ti'ansct'iid 
• ■ {H)W(*rs of the pnxsent generation, and to helon;^ 
•. tiir future of our race. But I look to it as th(‘ final 
lioinimation of all tliat has evei' clainn‘d the naim‘ 
: ['}iiloso])hy, as the solution of all ^)sycholo^ical, 
i :ii il. and nndaphysical ])rol)h‘nis, and in th(‘ (uid as 
• "Illy tru(‘ key to our knowhal^t* of th(‘ S(‘lf. 

\Uuit appli(‘s to comparative j)hilolo;^y a])])lies 
rn atandin to com])ai‘ativi‘ inytholo^^y. ’Phat 
has hci'ii appli«‘(l to every kind of com])ai'ison of 
: T and heroes, <rf myths, h^^ends, ami stori(‘s. But 
' I'icr to avoid misundm’standin^s and 'harnui dis- 
‘ ‘"ions, wt* ou^ht to divid(‘ comj)arativ<‘ .mytholojr\' 
into thr(‘e branches, which may Ix^ delim‘d as (|) 
’ • ' tyinolo^ical oi* j^emudo^ical, (2) the analo;^ical, 
•htlu- psychological or ethno-psycholo^ieal. 

11"“ (t>fiin)h>(]i(‘id branch of c(nn})arati ve mythology 
I i"»s the names and stonh^s of certain <^ods and 
I loos si(l(‘ by side, and tries to prove that thes(i names 
t''iv (hu'ived from prob)types caanmon to C(‘rtain 
^'iiilirs of speech. As its object is not only to com- 
j I'Ut to n/cuY/yy these names, and the* jxusonalities 
ywhoin they belong, it is clear that this branch of 
Nnparative mythology can </eal with the traditi(ins 
o siieli languages only as have been })rov(id U) he 
biiih eted genealogically. It is natural, therefore, that 
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tliis special domain of research slioiild haw i... ‘ 
almost exclusively cultivated by critical 
and that the evidence to which they appeal , 
be entirely etymological, and under the swav • ! • - 
strictest phonetic laws. 

The second branch, the analogkal, mi^ht claim * : 
itself the principal right to the name of coinparai;> 
mythology, for it is chiefly occupied with cemjiai;’,; 
myths and legends, without attempting to 
them. Like the etymological school it c{)niint‘> ii- [ 
to the myths of cognate languages, but after lia\ ; 
shown how nmny diflTerent names and pei*soiiiiirnu la 
may attach themselves to the principal oliji'<t- I 
mythological thought, such as the sun, the iiKMtii t ' 
sky, the earth, fire, and water, stomps and li^^litni?: 
and in how many different ways the same storv ao* 
be told of these polyonymous objects, it proct'oK 
a comparison of myths which, though not identi* * j 
the same, must have sprung from the same (‘(ann ^ 
stratum, and thus takes possession of a far larg i r ^ 
of mythological thought as the common pr()|>»‘it\ 
a race than could be claimed by purely etyne'k^d 
tests. This analogical proc(\ss has its dang»‘i>. > 
all purely morphological comparisons, but it t 
nevertheless an almost indispensable suppleiien^ 
the gemailogical treatment of mythology. 

While both the genealogical and the anal''- 
schools confine themselves to a comparison ol layt 
logies which are handed down to us in languag'“^ 1 
together by the ties of a common origin, the 
logical or ethno-psycho*iogical school soars higla r ■ 
comprehemls the mythologies of all mankind. 
is nothing in all the mythologies of the world t 
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not Ik' compared. Wliat Heine said to an etluio- 
, h< )lo^dcal lover—■ 

Und, mein Horz, was Dir gefailt, 

Alles, Alles, darfst Du lieben, 

[,y U‘said to an ethno-psycholo^ical niytholo^ist— 

Und, ineiii Freund, was Dir gofjlllt, 

Alles, Alles, darfst vergleielieu 

*v IS a most faseinatin^^ tlion^di no doul)t at th(‘ 
nii' time a somewluit dangerous, study, unless it is 
i.Ti'd on ])y men of a seludarlike instinct and Iiis- 
::<al tact. Its cliarin consists not (^idy in tln^ dis- 
"(T of the most surprising coincidviicivs in the 
tlinlo^nes, tlie customs, ami timlitions of distjint 
distant in space as wtdl as in time, civilis<‘(l and 
oiliscd, ancient and modern* hut in tlu‘ discoviu’v 
dif ;>;eneral motives whicli alone can account for 
•I ‘similarities. It becoimss, in fm^t, an historical 
of the human race (I/•/>.<//e/eVo^/V), and 
in time results of tin' hi;^hest value, iKjt only 
' “ liistorian, hut to tlui philosopher also. 

■'“pai’ative mythology rests, as w(^ saw, and cau 
’ on comparatives philology, and such has Ihm'ii 
"* f‘'^tant advance of that science, paiticularly with 
‘*■'1 to the laws which regulate the interchan^^n* of 
"'••ajits and vowels, that many (‘tymolo/^ical iden- 
‘tions which seauned (piite legitimates tifty y<‘ars 
^‘^'miiot he considered so any longer. .My own 
has always Ixam that phonetic laws cannot 
‘diiiijiistered in too Draconian a spirit, and that 
'■ 'ai;(ht to l>e no difference made in applyin;^ tleun 
^ to Vowels or to consonant^. It is far hett<*r U) 
^'tyniology, however tempting, as unproven 
‘ tuiie than to tamper with a single phonetic law. 
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But, with regard to mythological names. 1 
that I myself have been guilty sometimes of jtl.a.i; ] 
for circondances attenuantes, and I must do sk , 
more. 1 pointed out many years ago, fiist, that j 
mythology was in its origin local or dialtatic a J 
that therefore we must l)e prepared in mytlinlM_^ jj 
names for dialectic variations, which we sIkhiM : i 
tolerate in other nouns and verbs. Even in *ii‘ ^ 
my latest papers {Internationale Zeitsrhrift /^o‘ • 1 
(jeweine SprarhvJitisenschaft, vol. i. p. 214), u; i 
1 comparewith the Vedic Gahuslia, I ha 
remark, ‘ Scholars might differ as to Sanskrit </ i * j 
represented by CJre^k but that on Greek soil) ’< 
C vary dialectically can be seen from y^viTairthii< 
^€V(racrOaLf € 7 rt{a/a'(o by the side of jSapvs', Smii^n i 
guru, TT((fw^()T€s and Trecpvyorf^,^ &c. 

Secondly, I pointed out, likewise many y^ ar-: 
that it was almost an (‘ssential condition. 1*^' 
a nanu^ could assume a truly mythological eliari' 
that, by some accident or other, its etyinoh';. 
meaning should have been somewhat obseuri'd. 
like llewera, <lay, iY//.r, night, Helios, sun. >* 
moon, may send out a few mythological otislnHit> 
it is chiefly round dark and decaying nann's, suu. 
Kitt^tor and l\>llux, Aih)IIo and Athene, that 
mythological ivy grows most luxuriantly.^ 

But though I have occasionally claimed tic* lib 
to account in this way for a phonetic irregularC.^ 
a mythological name, I have always done so vitl' 
warning, and have drawn a very sharp hue b t'' 
comparivsons which are phoneticiilly uniinp‘“av ‘ 
and those which admit of doubt. It seem*' 

* Soo Benfey, Tritonia Athana, pp. 8, 0. 
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■ v.twr. tp Imve to defend niytliolo^deal eonipai isons, 

une has to deal with critics wlio know neithia- 
phonetic laws nor their recoinist‘d exce])tion.s. 
I hilly admit, for instanc(‘, that the old ])lirase()l(»oy, 
I, ..t aii initial d is lost in Sanskrit asm, as com])ar(‘d 
V ti. Oreek dciKpv, or that Cireek 6 in hdKfJi is changed 
: Latin / in lacrumHy is not strictly accnratia No 
fiii;^M>nce Greek, was ever chan^(‘d into a Latin /; 
: (invk h was (iver lost in Sanskidt. All this is 
tnn*, and I have myself oFt(*n pointed out tin* 

' . ()l that old-fashion(‘d way of s}M‘akin;^, thoii^j^h 

[ u>t eonfess at tln^ same tinn* that itln'n* is con- 
lahh* difhciilty in finding lK‘tt<‘r (‘X])ia*ssions. Ihit 
aiiyhody contend tliat asim, tear, in Sanskrit, 

’ M;; *‘vidontly deidved from A root as, to cut, to he 
'I' and OitKpv, tear, hein;^ (‘vidently (leri\’t*d from 

■ - t (las, to l)it(‘, have nothin^ what(‘V(‘i‘ in c-ommon, 
-1 that they do not owe theii* origin to a common 
"pt oi* metaphor, and then'fore to h common 

actWithout wishing to piajiiomna* in any 
:• as to the origin of such pai’alh‘1 roots as a.s, to 
'^‘aip, and das, to hit(‘, no om^ can deny th<‘ir 
altaiK'ous existence in tin; common Aryan treasury.' 
as, to he sliai’j) (in every s(‘nse of that word), 

m Sanskrit asra and asri, point, ed^e, in 
a (h er, in Gi’e.ek <tKpov and uKpis \ and as 

lojTii meaning sharp, comes to im‘aji hitter and 
ao u in Sanskrit and Zend, dscaru in Lithua- 
' ^‘amc U) mean a hitt(*r tear. From das, to hite, 
•'a', from Sanskrit hhid, Latin jindo), we hav(? 

<1< rivos a^ni from tie* rootdah, and llol/mariii jtoiufs 
'-a i},,. DanAyu in the Mati^bhArata appears as 

1 in the Hariva/nsa (A. Ilolzinann, Agni, p, 3p. 
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baKpv, dacTuma, Gothic tagi\ English tear: aiK] 
can doubt that all these words meant originalK ti . 
biting or bitter tear ? Of course we can doubt ev. rv- 
thing, as it always sounds so much more Icanml i. 
doubt than to accept, and the temptation to sIun 
one’s head is veiy great. But for that very icasun it 
deserves an occasional sharp rebuke, such as ProiVss; r 
Pott, for instance, has lately administered to a Itanr; 
colleague, wlien he writes, ‘Naturally the (letorinin. i 
tone of tlie Professor’s veto, “ The compai’isoii ^vit!l 
buKpv is as little justified as that of ahan with 
signifies nothing.”^ 

But now let us grant, for the sake of aigiiiiMii 
that asm and buKpv are entirely unconnecttal. a!;: 
that therefore tke V(^dic A liana, dawn, cannot 
compared with Greek Daphne. Even tluni Depl' 
remains the dawn, as I endeavoured to show mn} 
years ago.*'^ That German tag^ English do//, coin ^ 
from the Poot dah, to burn, has never been donhi* 
I believe, even by those who think doubt the liiirii' ' 
j^iroof of wisdom (see Pott, Etyiu. Fovseh. vol. i' 
p. 825 seep); and my opinion that the Sanskrit aha: 
day, may be derived from a pai^allel root ah, ha> 
all events the support of one of my most deteinini' 
adversaries, the veteran Professor Pott. If 
day, what can A liana be but the dawn? An'i 
from ahan we get Ah an a, why not froi‘i ha 
Dahana? It is well known that the h in Sanskr 
roots is the neutral representative of gh, dli, JH'h ^ 
The gh of dah actually appears in Sanskrit nida^hi 
heat. All I claim, therefore, is that it may h^‘ ' 

* Etymologische Forschungen, vol. ii. part iv. p. mc. 

* Comparative Mythology^ 1S56. Seo CliipSy vol. iv. p- 
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n,jtte<I that we have in Daphne a remnant of tlie root 
l)y the side of dah^^ as we have gah hy the side 
grah by the side of grabli, nali by the 
of nabh, &c. Daphne means the burning or 
in^tone, and there is actually the Thess^^lian form 
lv\v\] for ^dcfyin]. 

If wo once know that Phoihos meant the sun, and 
?;it JhipJiiie could have meant the dawn, we shall 
[piliahly not look very far for an explanation of the 
la rk saying that the dawn fled before the sun, and 
l iiiislud when he wished to embrace Ijer. 
l!ut why, it may be asked, was Daphne supposed 
liave been changed into a laurel tree? Ethno- 
wcliological inythologists will tell us that in Samoa, 
Pirawak, and othpr savage countries men and women 
Mi])p()sed to be capable of turning into plants, and 
J ‘t as the Greeks were savages once, they no doubt 
''‘'^i' vofl the same, and that we need therefore im[uire 
^ further. Now, with all possible respect'for ethno- 
'y^liologists, I cannot think that this would be much 
than explaining i(j)iotuni per ignotim. Tlnj 
that everybody would ask is. Why, then, 
f the Samoans and Sarawakians and other savages 
that men and women were turned into trees ? 
'tiler totemism surely, nor fetishism, nor tabuism, 
'^uy other ethnological ism would help them to 
It h(‘lief. Then why should not the classical scholar 
'^iiowed to look for a key nearer home, and when 
finds that the laurel, being a wood that burns 
’I'k Was called therefore bd(f)vri, or fire wood, why 
tti^l he not be allowed to sa^y that the legend of 
the dawn, being changed into daphaCy tlie 
* Cf. Sanskrit dahra =»= dabhra. 

C C ^ 
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laurel tree, may have been due to the iiifluenc 
language on thought, to some self-forgetfulnes 
language—in fact, to the same influence which indi 
people to fix a brazen nose on the gate of Bra.sei 
College, and to adopt an ox passing a ford as 
arms of Oxford? 

Warum in die Feme schweifen ? 

Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah I V: 

Whether cases of identity of names, like th.it 
Daphne and daphne, are at the bottom of the in 
general belief that men and women can h] tun 
into plants, is a far more difficult question to aiisw 
and before we generalise on such matters it is Imi 
to inquire into a number of single cases, such as tli 
of Hyacinthus, Narcissus, and others, in Gretar n 
elsewhere. We shall find, I believe, Tiere as clsawlf 
that the same effect is not always due to the sa 
causes, but, unless we find some kind of cause, c 
parative mythology might indeed be called a collect] 
of rubbish, but not a museum of anti{[uities. T" ^ 
that a legend of a woman being changed into a t; 
is explained when we have shown that it is 'I't 
natural to a race which believes in wonn'ii !'• 
changed into trees, is surely not saying very niiieii 

When one has carefully reasoned out a inytholc;] 
equation, and supported all the points that m 
seem weak by means of analogies, as I heli(‘V(‘ 1 ’ 
say I had done in the case of Ahana = Dapliia 
seems rather hard to be told afterwards by 
gaigne, who certainly does not belong to the strai;:k' 
school of philology, that ^ M. Max Muller restituait 
nom d’Ahand un d pour en faire Tdquivalent 
peu pi*hs) du nom de Daphne', et retrouver dan' 
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t mphe grecque une soeur do Taurore vedique.’ ^ After 
flippant kind of criticism, how can M. Bergaigne 
^inplain of the somewhat rough handling he has 
X'li experienced from German scholars ? 

I Hut though I believe that in the eyes of unprejudiced 
lliolais iny equation T>(ih.Sbnk = Da 2 ^hne requires no 
any defence, I ought perhaps to say a few 
Olds on another equation,namely, Khixnii —Athcae^^ 
jiirh has provoked more powerful criticism. The 
between h and gh, dh, l)h, has beea referred 
1 Indore. We have here an instai\ce of Sanskrit 
-(heek th, or of Greek x — O, which' is not only 
iij)ly confirmed as between Sanskrit and Greek, but 
liiliited dialectically, in Greek itself, as in of)viOos=^ 
n\os', Ixiia—lOiiq, &c. The suffix added to the root 
is the same which we find in Selene and elsewhens 
I the change between ana and ana is Iikewis(i 
•fcctly regular.'^ 

^lionetically, therefore, there is not one word to b(‘ 
|i'i ugainst Ahana = and that the morning 

flit offers the best starting-point for the later growth 
Athene has been proved, I believe, beyond th(‘ nneh 
leubt or evxm cavil. Her birth from tln^ In'ad ol 
Sanskrit mfirdha Diva//, explains her nam(‘ 

/' q/o, Koryphasut (^k and her wisdom, 

’ valour, her purity, all point to the same source. 


Vnlique, vol. iii. p. 293. 

^■''hitrs on the Science oj Language, vol. ii. p, 349. 

Kulin, llerabkun/t, p. 28. 

I have shown elsewhere, the root ah, to shine, an<l in Ah.'o 
'hak (cf. hhd.^<f,rjfAi), shows its intiependent radical dental in 
d‘'‘ Paa. VIII. 2, 35, and this substantiates the 9 in Athene in 
z in Zend azan, Sk. ahan, and in Zend daz, Sk. dah. 
Xeue Jahrh. fur Philol. 1860, pp. 295, 410. 
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But altliougli nothing really important coulil 
brought forward against my equation Alnuiu 
Athene^ the fact that another scholar had propoutij. 1 
another etymology seemed to offer a great (jpportiinir ; 
to those who imagine that by simply declarinir tli.i . 
selves incompetent to decide between two 
they can prove both to be wrong. Now Hcufrv^ 
etymology^ of Athene is certainly extremely It 
ingenious,and carefully worked out; yet wlioevtrw 
take tlie trouble to examine its phonetic foiintlaii 
will be bound in common honesty to coni't ss tii 
it is untenaljie. We are dealing here witli facts tl 
admit of almost mathematical precision, tlion;,^li, ;b 
mathematics, a certain knowledge of addition i 
subtraction is indispensable for forining a jiid^ii' 

I speak of the phonetic difficulties only, for, il* if 
cannot be surmounted, we need not iiKjuivi* ;ii 
furtlier. 

If it coiild be proved that Greek and Sanskrit f 
no mythological names in common, there woiil'f 
course, be an end of comparative mythology m ' 
narrow sense of the word. We might still be ai'l'' 
compare, but we could no longer think of ideiitily- ; 
gods and heroes, who have no common name, ie * 
therefore no common origin. We can identify Alee 
andVaruaa, but we must allow their indepen'l'’" 
starting-points. We can compare Jupiter, Jehe\;' 
and Unkulunkulu, but we cannot identify them 
should find many things which these three supi'" 
deities share in common, only not their naines-'^^ 
is, not their original ebneeption. We should hiuc • 


^ Tritonia Afkana^ Femininum 
Gottingen, 1868. 


Zendischen Thnktana 
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fict morphological comparisons, wliicli arc \'cry inter 
.s{\no in their way, but not wliat W(‘ want Toi 
i.istorical purposes, namely, (jeiiealaglcal idmititica 

It is curious that it should be necessary to I’t'pcvd 
things again and again, but what is self-evi(h‘n( 
M,ms often to require the strongest proofs. It is oiu 
(‘ompare, and there are Few things that can- 
:,it lie compared, but it is (juite a dillerent thing tu 
Imtifij] and what I maintain is that no two dm'ties 
rail he identified, unless we can trac^e them back to 
[jh* Slime name, and unless we can prnve that name 
■ 'have been the work of one and the saim^ original 
liiiiie-giver. This is a point that must be clearly 
il'pivliended, if further discus*sions on mythology ai’(i 
'' Irad to any useful results. But wlum tln‘ pre- 
jsmtory work of the etymologist has been achiev(*d-- 
dioi we can show, for instance, that tln^ Sanskrit 
•‘‘iiie for dawn, Ushas, is the same as the (ii’(‘ek /u)s ; 
'ii'it the Sanskrit name for night, Ni.s, is. but a dia- 
'tic vai’iety of the same base which we hava^ in 
Xox (aoi'-tia); that Dyaus is Zc/is, and Agni, 
is ajuit —what then? We then have, first of all, 
'^’dragable evidence that these names (oxisted lud’ore 
_ f'*' Aryan separation; secondly, \ve know that, what- 
''J' character may have been assigned to the bearers 
these mythological names in later times, th(‘ii* 
'^hhial conception must have been that wliich their 
tyinology discloses; thirdly, that whatever, in the 
of story and legend, is told of them in common 
' mythologies of differe?it countries must have 
before the final break-up of the Aryan family, 
is what constitutes comparative mythology iu 
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the strict, or, if you like, in the narrow sense of tl 
word, and this domain must be kept distinct 1 n,i 
from the aiialotjical and from the ,iiv 

sions of comparative mythology. 

To take an instance : If I have succeeded in piovii 
tlie phonetic identity of Ceren and Sanskrit .varn 
autumn or the ripening season, a solid foundation 
laid. That foundation must be examined hy scliojiu 
and no one who is not an expert has anytliin^r to sa 
here. He must simply accept what is given him. aia 
if he cannot himself decide between two opposii 
opinions, he must at all events not try to post*; 
a Hercules. Neither common sense nor even foivie 
Blo(]uencc will here be of any avail. 

Now it is well known tliat the Rpmans had tlc' 
jwn etymology of Ceres, Servius (F. G. i. 7) say^ 
alma Ceres a creando dicta, ([uamvis Sabina Gciviv 
patiem appellant,’ If this were true, Ceres won 
originally have been conceived as cveatrix. We kii" 
that the ancient Romans did not pretend to he iii"i 
than folk-etymologists, and even they would hard 
liave found a bridge from creare to Ceres. Ihd'i 
etymologists,'^ however, have taken the hint, and hr 
prop)osed to derive Ceres from the Sanskrit root K i 
to make, from which they also derive Cervs or Ae/ ' 
a creative genius, invoked in the Carmen ^nl>nn 
Certis Manus, applied to Janus, and supposed 
mean creator tmnus. Preller goes so far as to conic 
with these names the word cerfus (the Vedic Mirdb 
of the Umbrian inscriptions, whicli is utterly n 
possible. ^ 

Leaving Cents for further consideration, we cann 
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Jriiv that phonetically Ceres might be dei'ived from 
[ji/ioot Kar, as well as from the root bar, to ripen, 
fliis is a dilemma which we have often to face, and 
dkiv we must have recourse to what may be called 
(ir history and geographical distribution oF I'oots. 
w purely phonetic test can tell us, for instance, 
rliidier Vesta, Greek 'Eorca, is derived from vas, 
) (hvrll, or from vas, to shine, to say nothing of 
[Ini’ roots. Curtins derives it from vas (ush), to 
liiiir forth, from which vasu, tlui bright gods, bright 
r-iltli, &c., because the goddess was fy^st tlie tire and 
fto’wards the hearth and the home, lloth derives 
I froin vas, to dwell.^ I jDrefer vas, to shine forth, 
oaiiso the root vas, to dwell, lias hd't f(iw, if any, 
Mtrs in Latin.2 ^ 

1 feel the same objection to Kar, to make, as the 
yiiion of Ceres which I feel to vas, to dwell, as the 
yinon of Vesta. First of all the root kar (or skar) 
not mean to create even in Sanskiut, but to 
to perform; secondly, there is hai’diy on(‘ 
^n-iin derivation of kar in Latin, for both rerus ami 
r/v>7v>, &c., seem extremely doubtful. Grassmann, 

' ’ J'jected the derivation from Kai*, proposed to 

■ CVrc.‘>* from k?u’sh, to draw a lurrow. Hut 

■ di never occurs in the North Aryan langmiges in 
‘ '''■nse of ploughing, nor is (.^eres the d(dty ol 
'‘^'hing or sowing, but of reaping. 1 thendore 

tlie root sar, which means to heat, t(j cook, 
from it ^^rita, roasted, and sarad, harv(‘st, 

V ZeUschrifty vol. xix. pp, 22, 2Vs. 

i^Hennes, p. 37) points out how the root pat Jias in Sa?i- 
' nioaning of moving upward, Hying; in Greek of fulling 
■ ’’'■‘“■d. vlnraj ; in Latin of moving forward, 
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autumn. A secondary root is sra, cans. ^ 
From this root we have in Greek Ka/j7rov, tin- r ;^ 
fruit; vovimH, like sarira, the ripe fruit of tlu-1;, 
[Leihe^fmclit)] and, more distantly related, ml.,/ 
cre-mave, &c. 

Now, considering that even the German //o/.e i n 
English harvedy comes from this root, what doiil.i 
tliere remain that Ceres is csarad,^ and whs an ;d 
name of liarvest? What was the true sulistmtui!! v 
^hlrad and Ceres, whether the time of haiwsi h 
the earth at t\\e time of harvest, the harvest sun i 
the harvest Inoon, which seemed every year to < i 
the ripening temperature—tliese are (|U(‘stion> rJ 
possible to answer, ^dien the coiiC(ipt of deity : j 
once come in, definite thought became uime(vs>:i!’j 
and the poet claimed perfect freedom to coiuab* 
Ceres as suited his imagination. How early li 
harvest, the furrow (Sita), the field (Urvara , t 
days, the seasons of the year were raised to tin- r ' 
of goddesses may be seen from the in vocal loir 
/Iressed to them at the domestic sacrifices- ol : 
Brahmans. Almost all that we are told oi 
an aboriginal Italian deity can be fully exi'laai' i 
this her etymological character, and with 
task of the comparative mythologist is finislufi. ^ 
absorption by the Greek Demetei\ and all that l 


' Oil tho final d and a fieo my article on ‘Ceres’ in 
fichriff, voL xviii, p. 211. 

2 Pilraskarn, Urdiya-Sutra, III. 17, 9. SitJ, the fiirnev. n 
times tho wife of KAma, is hero invoked as the wife "f 
UrvarA is dp vpa ; from SitA and sitya, frumentuiu. 
come (TITOS, On the days, as thirty sisters, see Parasknra, 
Sutra, III. 3, 5, a ; on the seasons and the year, III- -> - 
is invoked in the same place as a bh ay A, free from dangto^- 
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via it, belongs to the domain of the classical scholar, 
j,j need not detain us at present. 

It seems to me that after the etymology of a myth- 
name has once been satisfactorily settled, we 
iV(‘ not only the real starting-point in the history 
;i deity or a hero, but also a clear indication of tlu/ 
ivetioii which that history followed fi*om the first. 
I, .ok in fact on these etymologies and on th(‘ (‘(jua- 
.iis between the names of deities in different cognate 
n^niiiges as the true capital of comparative niyth- 
ov, and on every new discovery a*! an addition to 
ir wealth. If we want to know the Veal founders 
!'l benefactors of comparative mythology, we must 
'jk for them among those who discovered such 
illations as D^aus = Zeus and defended them 
:ainst every objection that could I’easonably b(‘ 
iimmI against them. 

"'till it often happens that, after we have estab- 
'ii'd the true meaning of a mythological nanH‘, it 
Ills in no way to yield a solution of the cliaractei- 
god who bears it. No one can doubt the 
''ii*‘tic identity of the names Haritas in Sanskrit 
i in Greek, but the former are the hors(‘s 

hit' rising sun, the latter show no trace whatevei- 
*11 t'(juine character. Kuhn supposed that -/h'o- 
took its origin from the Vedic praniantha, 

' pi’amantha is only the stick used for rubbing 
'd to produce a fire, ProDietheuf-i is the wisest of 
^'‘ms of the Titans. Sarameya in Sanskrit is 
Henneias a god; Kerheros in Greek is a dog, 
*i’vari in Sanskrit is the night. The M a ruts in 
‘ ^ eda are clearly the gcwls of the thunderstorm, 
there are passages where they are addressed as 



powerful ^ods, as fivers of all ^ood tliin-rs. 
a trace of thunder and lightning about ili.-in v. 
see, in fact, very clearly how here, as els« \\|,..|. . 
idea of ^ods of the thunderstorm beeaiiu* 
generalised, and how in the end the Manila, l ,r 
once b(‘en recognised as divine beings, wvw imj, 
without any I’efei’ence to theii’ m(‘t(‘oi‘olo^qcal ,,i i^ 
Strange as this may seem, it could hardly It . • 
wise in tlu' ancient world. If one })oet lucain. • 
pri(\st of a family, if one family becaiiu' siijtivi; 
a tribe, if one xti'ilx; l)ecame by compiest tli* i 
of a nation, the ^od praised by one individual 
could hardly (‘scape becoming the su])r(‘iut‘ 
a nation, and havinf^ become supreiiu', woidd im 
in time all the insij^nia of a suprmue (hdty. li. 
V(‘(la the old supnane didty of th(‘ bi’i^^ht sky. by 
who nanained to tin* (aid th(‘ supnam* ^i'od ai 
(Jrt'eks and Romans, is visibly rectslin^^ and lii.'> i > 
is bein^ takiai by a ^od, unknown to tlu‘ ollu‘r .\! y 
nations, and luaice probaldy of later oi'i;j;in. b ! 
I.ndra was (jri^inally a ^od of the thunderst"ilu 
;^iv(a* of rain (indi*a, lik(‘ indu, rain-dro[)st tli* 
of Rudras and Maruts, but he was soon iiiv : 
with all the insignia of a supreme ruler, r'‘>; ■ 
in luaiviai, and manifested no longer in tie* t' 
d('r-storm only, but in tlu; li^ht of heaven aib ’ 
splendour of the sun. 

Something very like this has happened anioey 
Ttaitonic nations. With them t(x> Tiu, th(‘ d*‘U‘ 
retlex of Dyaus, has receded and his place lui" ' 
bikeii by a ^od who, to jud^e from the etymol"-; 
his name and many of the h'geiids told of hiin. - 
after he attained his divine supremacyy, was ori;„e; 
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.,,f st(n-iii and thunder. The ^ods ef storm and 
. wcie naturally represented as h^htin^^ ;^ods. 
^ warrioi's, and in the end irs compierois; and 

^ warlike nations, such as the (Jermans, such ;;;()ds 
j .] naturally hecoine very popular, mor(‘ popular 
, ; (liaii the ^od of li^ht, who was supposial to li^•c 
, in silent majesty alM)ve tlu‘ doim* of iK'avcn, 

1 .iK-cved seer, the liusl)and of the (‘aith. tie* 
^ f.itlar. r speak of course of the ili^h (u'rman 
^ / //c tlui Norse Oditt.^ 

: is j>ossihl(% of course, to study th(‘ lnst()!‘\' of 

t •! <'I(t^neal ^ods and heroes, even without knowing 
' fyiiiolo^y of thc‘ir names. Tlaua' art' many 
: 'i.trv words of which wt‘ sliall lUiVt'r know th(‘ 
hecause they l>eK)n^ to a sti’atum of 
_ of wldch litth* <u‘ nothin;^ is l(*ft. 1'hcy 

■ rally belong to tlie most amuent foianations, and 
iftiut like l)ouldt‘rs amono' the strata of a diH(*i*(‘nt 

And th(‘st‘ an* the \'(‘ry woi’ds that wouM |))'o- 
*• tolk-etymology and foIk-mytholo;j^y, Jnsf- as 
l»oulflers scattej'('<l (;n a nu'adow provokt* \ illa^t* 
'I'ls. Put in dealing with such words wt* Ix'come 
I hilly awart* how dilKciilt it is, without etymo- 

■ ^l ^midanct*, to setth^ (Ui tlie startin;y-j)oint ami 
tirst direction (jf a myth. We ^rope about, hut 
<aniiot ])ut dowui our foot deti'iininately, while 
'M.n as wx* know’ tin* etymology wa* f<‘el that we 

■ found the triu* source* of our riv<*r, ami how- 
much tliat river may imaimle*!’ afteiwvards, wf 

w hence it draws its real life. ^ With mytho- 


‘ 0<lin/ 1S84, p. ai>. 

Miilhir, Pro^rt/'imrmi zu rnur \risnen!V'}mf1}i<hin , 

sivm (p. : * Die Nameii sind grOsHtentheilH init dou 
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logical beings there can be nothing earli^T than t. 
name, because they are names in the tnir s( ns,. ,,, | 
word—that is, they are iiomind or (jnont'uni 
cepts, by which alone we know a tiling, howev.. , 

we may have seen, or heard, or smelt, or IVlt it 1.* ' 
No doiil)t the sun was there before it was n ^ 
but not, till he was named, was there a Sa\ : . 
a IMshan, a Mitra, a Hduw, or an ApnI/n. 1- 
curious that this should require any proof, t > • 
any one ac(|uainted with the true relation hrtv, 
what we call language and thought it is self-t \i.i. 
Some writers on mythology speak of Jujiihr , 
Juna as of a well-known couph^, who (piai‘ivlli (i ; 
scoldt‘d each other, and did a number of thin;;'' i 
or less extraordinary, and whose names ai’e ival,, 
no im])ortance at all. The idea that 
Apollo, and Athene are nanu‘s and nothing hut nr 
sounds almost like heivsy to them. Zeus, aeccr*; 
to them, was the child of lihea, was swallowid i 
brought up again by Kvonos, was educated in ^ 
and, after coinpU'ring his father, hecame kingot . ' 
and men. 1 hold, on the contrary, that ■' 

born when Dyaus, tlu; sky, was for tlu‘ first i 
addressed as niasculiiu‘ and calhal father, 
pita, and that tlu? whoh* of his substapn'iit rai 
follows almost as a matter of cour.se, if we encf ki. 
his true lieginning. The ([Uestion of niytli"!' 
forms part of the philo.sophy of language, and v 
never be fully .solved till we .see that tin* tir>t 

zugloich uiul halC'ii fine ebon so national*' on<l 1 ' 

Kntstoluing ; ’ aiul again: ‘ Dass die b^tyinologie oin Iboiiti 
inittol /ur Erklilning dor Mytheix ist, m«x*hto sehwoi liol* 
weidoii kouiion.’ 
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^vo^l in all philosophy can he spoken hy tin* 
,^.phv of language only.^ 

•. is far hetter, however, to leave mythological 
..which resist etymological analysis niu'xplained 
to attempt to explain them in violation of 
,tic rnl(‘s. The etymological domain of myth- 
v must he allowed to remain saci'cMl ^n*onnd. 
,!i IK) one should enter with nnwasluui hands, 
is I’cally no conceit in saying this, foi- the sanu' 
to all prof(‘ssions. It may sound con- 
li to outsiders, hut as litth' as a, cluMiiist wonhl 
■A a hislvop, howevm* ch'ver lu' h(‘, to try 

-rriimiits with his cluunicals can an (dymolooist 
A a lawyiu*, howev(‘r emimuit as a ])h‘ad(*r, to 
. jaanks with roots, and ^iuflixes, and ])honetic 
V It is (juite ti*U(‘ that th(‘r(‘ an* mishaps ami 
1 explosions in chemical laboratories, nor <lo j)hilo' 
: al Iahoratori(‘s enjo^' an immunity irom smdi 
kilts. Ihit ('ven an (exjilosion may 7iot he too 
ii to pay if only it toaclu's us what caiisos an 
'don, and hel{)S us to h(‘ more ])i‘udent in luturo. 
iiiust work on <piietly and imdluxlically, and on 
‘'■count must W(J allow ours<*l\'(*s to ho intornijitod 
5m n who do not know the A 1) ol our pro 

S"ll. 

''liolai-s understand (uich othoi*, and thoy soon 
i to argument. What was mor(r tempting than 
^'I'Uitify the Sanskrit Samasa (ouorKoa/j with 
av ^ Vet it was ^iven up almost as soon as it 
thought of, for the simple roason that s hotwoon 

\\ Hi t <la.ss sich <li<" fl<*n in 

•'u 0<-^i‘nstand vur.'.t^ llt ’ lIuiiib'iMt, (iriin'lzmji ti> H (i nji iniin-n, 
' 7' ^';. Sl*c* Tecloiier’.s /C'''/'///b vnl. i. j», o'.m. 
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two vowels does not appear in Greek as ; ; 

Vedic Sdnia, the Old Noi-se Sdn (gen. so/eo i 
the (jreek oZroy, seem closely allied drinks: v* i ; 
would identify their names'?^ It seems sdni.t;, 
very hard to surrender, or at all events to maiK 
doubtful, an etymology which is all light, . vr.j 
perhaps in one consonant, one ^jjirltus, om* sha/j < 
a vowel; but it must be done. Beiifeys aigun. j 
for instance, that (p. 20) ‘in Athana five d.n., j 
of the Greek woi'd correspond entirely aii<l iii h 
same order to five out of the seven elenu jit. | 
Aptyiina,' t<dls against him, not for him. If all 
oiui single letter agreed, the two words would m t i] 
the same; nay, sometimes when all lett(‘i s ao "] 
same the two words may still be, and geneiall) i 
as distinct as llim/inel and Himalaya, d//^ i 
Attlla. Though, for instance, every ltdtei’ t' 
same in the two words, I at once surrmahavd 
ecpiation Sarama= Helena when it was ])oint<‘<i ; 
t(j mt^ that Helena had originally an initial digain! j 
and I only ventimed to defend th(‘ identifieatiiHi ^: 
more, when it had been shown on how sleiid* r •' 
deuce that initial digamma rested, and liow « !> 
a so-called digamma had taken the place <'i 
original s and 

I gave up the tempting equation of Hi ist i' 
B/o’sayasya seshas as soon as my attention 
calk'd to the fact that s between two vowels oii: 
to have disappeared in Greek. But I fouml out atn 
wards that the s in Sanskrit cannot be an oidin' 
s, because it resisted 'die transformation into sh. 


' See, however. Corpus Port. Bor. vol. ii. p. 462. 
^ Scifuce qf LiOigucujey vol. ii. p. 


I 
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r;r,'i‘k it resisted the fate of ordinary sibilants 
.•u'.-cii vowels. 

It is only due to the strict observation of phonetic* 
that comparative mytholo^^y has ^rainc'd tlu‘ 
v.;K,‘Ct of true scholars, whether classical or Oriental. 

hmif as we deal wdth facts and laws—or, if that 
I too i^o’and a name, with rules and analogies— 
I lire on tirm ground and hold a fortre.ss wellnigli 
[■ ;,n ;:nable. Another advantage is that all warfare, 
r>!iin or without that fortress, can be carrit‘d on 
I nliiig to the strict rules of war, and wlam wc* 
-swonls we cross them with true swordsnu'n. 
Vi'l ti^^diting is here out of the question, or if it 
: iil'l he attempted it would only exciti* ridicuh* 
the /n'cux chevaliers. '' If a bold antagonist 
I i'ii^^efl the lc‘gitiinacy of Dyaus = Zeus, wc* must 
t him point l)y point, but if a wary critic chal¬ 
k's the diphthong oi in d>ot/3oy = Bhava wc* must 
'1 at once. The diphthong o/ chx'S iit>t j^oint to 
" i of a, but to Gu7?a of z, and the mistake* lias 
as readily acknowh'dged as when Curtins 
'iL^ht in former days that Ooim] could be dei*iv(‘b 
th'oj, while it is the same word as the? Sk. 
■na.’ 

have now to advance another step, and try to 
k<! gorxl a, position which at one time was iiaist 
'i"f‘ly contc'sted by all classical scholars. 

1 hough the etymological analysis of nam<‘s forms 
'*’dy safe foundation of comparative mythedogy, it 
die foundation only, and not the whole building, 
e tymology of a mythological name may be per- 


IV. 


Grundzufje, p. 4S4. 

D d 
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fectly correct phonetically, and yet unteimlil.* f,, . ^ 
reasons. It stands to reason that no t tviun;, - ,1 

be accepted which does not account fur tli.- ,,i; ^ 
character of the god or hero to whom it In Idh y, 
is clearly impossible, for instance, to (t iiv.* Ii> , 
from t:f)}n]vev€Li’^ and Erlnvy^ from l i 

such derivations would account for the lali rchi:- . 
only, but not for the introduction to the Livrsr ^ 
d(‘ities. If, tlien, we hold that the original cli u • 
of most Aiyan gods was physical, we must al- ' . 
that no etymology of a mythological nanir r.. i 
acceptable which doc‘S not disclose the original | i.\' ] 
character of the god.'*^ 

!Most of the etymologies suggested by lai' r : • 
and philosophers sutler''from one and the sain*' iiii. i 
defect; they are all calcidated to ex])lain tla ’ 
development of a god, as it was known at tli* ^ 
but not his original character. It is w(‘ll kn*)\vii i 
classical scholars how completely the charact'T' : 
tain gods and heroes has changed <‘veii on ^ 

Popular etymologies too, a very rich sourct' ut lu'- 
myths and legends, are almost always vitiat* *! 1 
defect.'* 

Thus, when looking out for an etymology 
ClidriteSy it would seem very natural to tak<‘ th’' 
goddesses of grace (ycipt?), just as we taki' 
goddess of victory. Ihit then comes the < 111 '"' 
why Chavis should have been the wife of llcyl'*’ ' 


‘ Selected vnl. i. pp. 447, 62‘2. CJiip^t, vol. iv. pp- *• 

* Tho ‘ Naturo-god,'as WiJekor says, ‘became cnvclopc'l * 
of mythical fable, and emerged as a divine, humanised perseii.i 
St e Miws A. Swanwick, ^^schyhiSj p. xxi. 

^ Lorsch, Sprach^Philosophie der AUeHj vol. iii. p. lOS. 
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Charitfs Oatlio and (Irrss 
■ ii(te: wliy, in fact, they should luivc entered into 
rv thick of Greek inytholooy. If Clui rif> and tin* 
^ ^ are old goddesses, tliey must liavc started from 
. j]rK)k or corner in nature, and that nook or corner 
:ilv he discovered by their name. C/orr/s, as 
ee- tried to prove, is the same word as the Sanskrit 
rit. and the Haritas in tlie Veda are tlie bri;^dit 
N > of tlie rising sun. AVithout, tlnavfore, in tlu' 
' supposing that the Char it es, too, must liavc passed 
that equine staye, we are justiiied in trac-inj^^ 
•. tin* CItarites and the Haritas haV*h to tin* saim* 

•. the l>rio]it rays of the rising sun. 

1‘ may semn difficult, no doubt, to trace so abstract 
pt as the Greek bac*k to a root loir, wlileh 

to shine, to f^low; still W(^ S(M^ in Sanskrit how 
' n*ot lends itself to the most vaihal applications, 
oAhat is real in Sanskrit may suo'ly hi* admilte*! 

; '^dhle in other Aryan lan^^ua^^os. • 

Cl Sanskrit, by the side of har, we tind the fulh*i‘ 

■ ‘ ;:har, to olow. From it we have such words .as 
oia, heat, ^Id’/v^A, pity, oh/’/nin, pitiful, kind;* 
' " i, heat, sunshinc,^harma, heat ((k/y/jah),summer, 

; liot milk, ghrita, imdted butter, fat, &c. 
rcxA har we find a^ain in the vaa'b hr//<ite, 
s lit P (3 jg a;^minst a person, and in the 

haryate, he desires, i.e. lie is hot after .some- 
It is also used in the scmsii of to be pleased 
and to love, as in haryata, (h'sirahle, (jratux, 
in hri, to be hot, it has cormi to mean to Im* 

‘ iraod. Haras moans heat, ^re, and force. Hari, 
‘^uia, harit, and harita, all meaning originally 
ninjr bright, have I>een used as names of colour, 
I) d 2 
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ind assumed meaninj^s which sometimes w, 
fender by yellow, sometimes by green. Out (-t • 
fiari and harit have become mythological iiaii, 
bhc horses of the sun or of Indra. 

Here then we see clearly that the ideas of sli;* 
glowing, being hot, can be so modified as to ix’, 
warmth, kindness of heart, pity, pleasure, lo\\,v’:. 
and likewise fierceness, anger, and displeasiirr. 

That being so, I see no diihculty in deriving c 
words, such as xapoiros, bright-eyed (Sanskrit In 
ksha), I rejoice, xapt'C^/xat, I am kind ainl t'.f 

able, x^P^> y^y> brightness, grace, from cip 

the same root har, wliich in Latin has alsf) t 
(jvidiis and (jratia in all their various applicatii ! 

And here a problem presents itself to us xvliiri 
to be carefully examined, because it is due to a 
of a clear perception of all its ])carings tliat'liti 
scholars have diverged so widely in their vi'O 
ancient mythology. 

Supposing that Athene and Daphne wen 
originally names of the dawn, should we l>e ri^' 
saying that they were one and the same di ity ? 
scholars, I know, take that view, and are iuclin 
trace the whole mass of Greek or any other inytli 
back to a small number of physical sources, 
look, in fact, on the numerous deities as meiv 
sentatives of a few prominent phenomena in n 
If Apollon and Helios, for instance, can be she 
have been originally intended for the sun, they 
treat them as one and the same divine subjec 
Hermes betrayed a ffclar character, he wouM 
the same fate. Dr. Eoscher,^ for instance, in «' 

^ Studien eur rergkichenden Myihologie^ i. * Apollon iind Mars. 
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jricil essay on Apollon and Mars, after showing the 
N)lar elements in the Greek and in the Italic 
).■ uvats these two gods as identical.^ 

\V'- cannot deny that such a treatment of mythology 
certain justification, and wo may see from sueli 
IN as Dr. Roscher’s tliat it may lead to very 
;,il.le results. But we must not allow it to iiiter- 
r with the etymological treatment of mythological 
• i N According to the principles of the etymological 
,- i. a deity begins from the moment it is named. 

nld have no existence as a deity before it was 
; '1. In Sanskrit, for instance, it is jio doubt the 
that is meant by such names as Silrya, Aditya. 
lotar, Mitra, and in certain cases even by Agni, 
n’lan, and other names. Btit every one of thrsc 
t.'S constitutes a separate mythological individu- 
iiiid must be treated accordingly. Were W (5 to 
[diiit hecause Mitra is meant for th(5 sun,Savitar 
-ait for the sun, therefore both an/ the sane* 
We should be right perhaps logically, but ccr- 
•‘V not mythologically. In mythology it is the 
"• which starts the god, and keeps one deity dis- 
'' O’om the other, and it is the name alone whi(di 
•‘■as nnchanged, however much everything (dse, 
" ^i'lracter, the attributes, the legends, and the wor- 
i’ aiay change. There is in the name, and in tin*. 

alone, that continuity which caniKjt be liroken, 
‘^'h lasts through centuries—nay, which lands to- 
the mythology of countries as distant from one 
as India and Iceland. Other things may he 
^ *‘ach other, but the nameii# alone can be said to 
"'i'-idical, and in the names alone therefore rests 
' Ibid. p. 5. 
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tlio identity of mytliological personalities. A 
and Mars may share many things in common, a 
Roscher has clearly shown; but they are ditl 
from their very birtli; they are different as m 
logical subjects. It would be possible to find d 
not only in Greek and Latin mythology, hut in n 
every religion, representing, like Apollon and 
the sun, as determining the order of ycnirs, s. 
and months, as bringing back every spring tin* 
nature, as conquering heroes, as patrons ot‘ clai 
towns, and states. But though we might c< 
them, we should never think of identifyin;^^ 
And here lies the fundamental ditterenco h 
what I call the Etymological and the Am 
Schools of Comparative Mythology^ I do no 
to depreciate the results of the Analogical ; 
I only wish to keep the two distinct, and, by 1 
them distinct, to make them both work with 
advantage' for one common end. 

And this distinction is by no means always 
as it may appear. In the earliest stage of 
logical language, all names were, no doubt, cofl 
rather than iiomina, intended for the sun 
moon, the sky or the dawn, the earth or 
Every one of these aspects of nature had man; 
and it was due to influences which are al 
beyond the reach of our knowledge, whethei 
the other of these cognomina should become a 
a nomen propvium,ii new centre of other con 
This period in the growth of mythology, the 
of nomina and cognohiina of the principal t 
a religious or political community, has har 
been taken into consideration, and yet its inti 
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[f lati'r p^rowtli and organisation of iiiytholo^^y must 
hci'n very important. 

Ill Homer Apollon has, no douht, hccome a siihsian- 
deity. Still Phoehos occurs by himself about 
times in the Iliad, and Phados Apollon or 
\:J]on Phoehos are found nearl}^ half as often as 
by himself, or with his usual (epithets of 
apyvpoTo^o^, 8zc. In the Odyi'sep and the 
{i n n!<Jd((i'hos hy himself occui's eleven times, Jdaohos 
[;>//')// eighteen times, while Apollon by liimself or 
r:ih his usual epithets is found more than twice as 
b n as the two together. • 

It was therefore quite possible that Apollon and 
should have remained independent deities — 
ay. we may say that to certtiin poets Pltoehos was 
liirerent pei’son from Apollon, quite as much as 
But in time these two names of Phoehos and 
p>'hjn converged so much that to certain minds they 
t'^'iitod one idea only, though even then it was 
Apolloji who was determined hy ideoehos, not 
hihos by Apollon. 

It is but seldom that we can watch this process 
f'r^’stallisation in mythology. When we becormj 
bi'hiited with ancient mythology through literary 
'^iinels that process is mostly finished. One out ol 
names has become central, while all the rest 
clustered round it as mere mythological epithets. 
Mehlis^ has pointed out how, in the case of 
^Oh.es or Hermeias, the name of Aryeiphontes, or the 
names, DiaJetoros Argelphontes, are still sufliciently 
^^pendent to allow Greek |9oets to use either by 
But he adds that, with the establishment ol 
^ Hermes, pp. 38, 130. 
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tlie dynasty of Zens, the position of Ilcrmes in tij 
circle of tlie gods became essentially cluiii^r(H|. 
period, characterised by the hegemony ot* f/6',differe 
from the pre-Homeric time chiefly by tlie anthrc 
pomorphising of all the gods, and the gradual disaj 
pearance of their physical meaning. . .. The god of ti 
morning sun—the true Argeiphoiites ^ —occupied aver 
prominent place in the former cult of nature amonl 
the Greeks, and was then very closely related to m 
god of heaven, Zeuf<. This former pre-eminence it 
retained even in the Olympian cult, but his ori™ 
function becivne more obscured, and the Olympia! 
Hermes grew as ditiereiit from Ids physical prototyp 
as Zeus, the father of gods and men, from the god( 
the bright sky.’ 

Very little progress lias as yet liecn made in analysin 
the transition from the physical Aryan mythology I 
the (Jlympian mythology- as we find it in Homer,an 
in distinguishing the elements which entered into tl 
final composition of each Olympian god. Each ( 
these gofls is surrounded by a number ot epithet 
but, while some of these epithets are adjectives in tr 
true sense of the word, othera seem to have possess^ 
originally a more independent and substantive chara 
t('r, so much so that they can be used by thomsclo 
and without what may be called the proper nain^ 
tlie Olympian deity. 

And here a new difficulty arises—namely, 
distinguish modem epithets from ancient 

’ Dochnrmo, Mythologie de U- Orke ancimn€f p. 

^ 8^^ 8onio good romnrks on this subject in Somo 
and Apollo Worship, by C. F. Keary (Roy. Sue. of Ei. 

1880 ). 
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[feare told that the Erinyes were called Enmealde^ 
deaC, in order to indicate different sides of 
heir character. This may be so; and if we keep true 
0 the principle that the original character of every 
ncient god and goddess must be physical, the name of 
—i. e. the dawn goddesses—alone fulfils that 
equirement. But when the Erinyes are identified 
rith the ’Apat, this does not prove that the ’Apat or 
mprecations were not originally independent creations 
f Greek mythology, particularly as even in later 
imes (Soph. Electrciy 112) the Arce and the Erinyes 
re separately invoked. The same' applies to the 
loim who, originally (|uite distinct from the Erinyes^ 
re afterwards treated as children of the same mother, 
nd at last mixed^ up with them’ so as to become almost 
idlstinguishable. 

It may be quite true that the problem here alluded 
)is one that admits of no (juite satisfactory solution, 
)r the simple reason that the period during which 
le crystallisation of ancient divine names took {dace 
deyond the reach of knowledge and almost of con- 
*ctui’e. Still it is well to remember that every or- 
dQised mythology lias necessarily to pass through 
a period, and that in Greece particularly the 
'i^U-ordered Olympian mythology, such as we find it 
^ Homer, presupposes a more chaotic period. Ety- 
may in time supply us with a thre<id enabling 
®fotind our way through the dark chambers of the 
'Ilf mythological labyrinth, and we may even 

it down as a rule that every name, whether 
cognomen, which admits of a physical inter- 
probably the result of an independent 
r act, represents in fact an individual mytho- 
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logical concept which for a time, however short, cn^v, i 
an independent existence. Thus in Sanskrit Apai; 
nap at, the son of the waters, is no doubt one of thn 
many names of Agni, fire ; but in the beginiiin-r ^ 
expressed an independent mythological concept, tli^ 
lightning sprung from the clouds, or the sun oiiicrpnii^^ 
from the waters,^ and it retained that indepciidtin 
character for a long time in the sacrificial plirascol<K\- 
ot* the Brahmayias. 

Sarameya, the son of Sarama, was in Sanskrit s 
independent a name as Ilermeias in Greek. Bot 
meant originally the same thing, the child of th 
dawn. But while Ilermeias became a centre of ai 
traction and a germ which developed into an Olympia 
deity, the Vedic Sarameya dwintdlcd away im 
a mere name of a dog. The germ was the same, l i 
the result was totally different. 

The Haritas in Sanskrit never became anythin 
but the horses of the sun; in Greek they dcvelu[ii 
into Charites, 

. If, then, we were to ask the question once im e 
whether Daphne and Atheney being both origiu^hi) 
names of the dawn, were therefore one and the san t 
deity, we should say No. They both sprang from a cen 
cept of the dawn, but while one name grew into a’ 
Olympian goddess, the other was arrested at an eailn 
stage of its growth, and remained the name of a heioui' 
the beloved of Apollon, who, like the dawn, vank^ 
before the embraces of the rising sun. Etyinolo;:''- 
Athene and Daphne can be traced back to the 
A liana and Dahana with almost the same 
with which the Vedic Dyaush-pitar has been i 

^ Rig-veda, I. 22, 6: apJ'm n^p&tam dvaso Savitil'rain upa t 
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jled with Zek Trarijp, Jupiter, and Tyr. If there an^ 
still philosophers who hold that such coincidences aiv 
purely accidental, we must leave them to their own 
devices. The Copernican system is true, though there 
lire some Fijians left who doubt it. But if for prac¬ 
tical purposes we may believe, though we shall never 
h'able to prove it, that in spectral analysis the samii 
lilies indicate the existence of the same elements in 
[he sun as well as on the earth, we may rest satisfied 
ivith the lesson of Jupiter, such as it is, and feel con- 
riiiced that, as there was an Aryan language before 
iword of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin had been spoken, 
here was an Aryan mythology before there was an 
(Eaeid, an Hiad, or a Veda. 
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A Lecture Deliccred at the Itoyal Imtitution, on Friimi. 

June 3,1870. 

‘ Count not yoyr chickens before they be liatclii l 
is a well-known proverb in English, and most peo];! 
if asked what was its origin, would probably iipi'ti 
to La Fontaine’s delightful fable, ‘ La Laiticre et 
Pot au Lait.’' We all know Perrette^ lightly stcppii 
along from her village to the town, carryiiip: 
milk-pail on her head, and in her day-dreams st: 
ing her milk for a good sum, then buying a huiiki 
eggs, then selling the chickens, then buying ii pi 
fattening it, selling it again, and buying a coff "i 
a calf. The calf frolics about, and kicks up his i 
—so does Perrette, and, alas! the pail falls (.1''* 
the milk is spilt, her riches gone, and she only 
when she comes home that she may escape a flog?| 
from her husband. 

Did La Fontaine invent this fable? or tlWi 
merely follow the example of Sokrates, who, as ' 
know from the Phrndon,* occupied himself in 

* La Fontaine, Fahles^ livre vii, fable 10. j 

^ Phaedon, 61, 5: /tircfc 5^ rhv ivvoiiaaSi tri 
(hfp /jLfWot TToiTjT^/s elvai, voitiy /xvdovs, ov \(lyovs, ^ 
/iivdo\oyiK(is, 5(0 ToOra drj otfs npoxf^povs eixoy Kal hvKrrdpTjv 
AladjnoVf tovtwv hoirjtra oh wp(yTois ivtrvxoy* 
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tiling the last days of his life, with turning into 
prse some of the fables, or, as he calls them, the 
ivths of jEsop. 

La Fontaine published the first six books of his 
iblesin 1668,^ and it is well known that the sab¬ 
ots of most of these early fables were taken from 
‘<op, Phmdrus, Horace, and other classical fabulists, 
we may adopt this word fahdiste, which La Fon- 
line was the first to introduce into French. 

In 1678 a second edition of these six books was 
iiblished, enriched by five books of new fiibles, and 
i 1694 a new edition appeared, CG>ntainin<g one 
iJitional book, thus completing the collection of his 
larming poems. 

The fable of ,Perrette stands in the seventh book, 
d was published, therefore, for the first time in 
le edition of 1678. In the preface to that edition 
ft fontaine says : ‘ It is not necessary that I should 
y whence I have taken the subjects ot' these new 
I shall only say, from a sense of gratitude, 
ftt I owe the largest portion of them to Pilpay, the 
i'han sage.’ 

If, then, La Fontaine tells us himself that he bor- 
'^^‘d the subjects of most of his new fables from 
the Indian sage, we have clearly a right to 
to India in order to see whether, in the ancient 
“Mature of that country, any traces can be dis- 
^<^red of Perrette with the milk-pail. 

‘Sanskrit literature is very rich in fables and 
^nes; no other literature can vie with it in that 
nay, it is extremely likely that fables, in 

^ Robert, Fables Ineditcs des X//*, et Sikles: P.n is, 

i, ccxxvii. 
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particular animal fables, had their principal sour ,, 
in India, In the sacred literature of the Buddl]is\ 
fables held a most prominent place. The Buddliht 
preachers, addressing themselves chiefly to th 
people, to the untaught, the uncared for, the outc[i>i “ 
spoke to them, as we still speak to children, in fall. J 
in proverbs and parables. Many of these fables m l 
parables must have existed before the rise of tU 
Buddhist religion ; others, no doubt, were addtd (n 
the spur of the moment, just as Sokrates would im' 
vent a myth or fable whenever that form of ar^niiiiui.t 
seemed to him most likely to impress and conviii'e 
his hearers. But Buddhism gave a new and I'T* 
manent sanction to this whole branch of murd 
mythology, and in the sacred cayon, as it ^v:ui 
settled in the third century before Christ, inanv j 
fable received, and holds to the present day, ‘J 
recognised place. After the fall of Buddhism ii 
India, and even during its decline, the Bralima’J 
claimed the inheritance of their enemies, and 
their popular fables for educational purposes, r * 
moving, however, anything that was too decided^ 
opposed to the spirit of a revived Brahmanism. 
best known of these collections of fables in Saiistr * 
is the Pafl&atantra, literally the Pentateuch, or tb 
Pentamerone. Prom it and from other sonrct^ 
another collection was made, well known to all San¬ 
skrit scholars by the name of the Hitopadesa, I ' 
Salutary Advice. Both being mere collections a 
tended partly for instruction, partly for amusemer^ 
they were treated ver^‘ freely by different editors y 
copyists, no one hesitating to add or omit wbater _ 
seemed good to him. Hence the texts vary cod- 
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tial)!}' in different MSS. and in different parts of 
so much so, that it is impossible to restore 
fliat might be called the original text either of tie* 
>a/U-atciutra or of the Hitopade.<?a. With regard to 
liH Paili'atantra, besides the usual text current in 
north, there is what may be called a southern 
pxt, MSS. of which have been discovered by Dr. 
turriell. It is that text which served as the founda- 
ioii of the modern Tamil, Telugu, andCanarese trans¬ 
itions, and which became first known to scholars 
1 Europe through the French translation by Du- 
ois, ‘ Le Panchatantra ou les cinq ruses^’ Paris, 182fi, 
otii the PaTifeatantra and the Hitopade.sa have been 
nUished again and again in India and Europe, 
D<I there are translations of tfliem in English, Ger- 
iaii, French, ani other languages.' 

The first question which we have to answer refers 
> the date of these collections, and dates in the 
istory of Sanskrit literature are always difficult 
omts. Fortunately, as we shall see, we can in this 
fix the date, if not of the Panfcatantra in its 
f^seut form, at least, by means of a translation into 
or ancient Persian, of the original work 
^ >vhich the PaiiZratantra was founded. This 

^^ntsohatantrum sive Quinqncjmrtitimt edidit I. G. L. Kose- 
Bonnae, 1848-1860: in Bombay series, by Kielhom and 
“^^ 1868 . 

^^^I^^chatantra. Filnf Bucher indischcr Fahleriy aus dem Sans- 
Von Th. Benfey. Leipzig, 1860. 

^ with interlinear translation, grammatical analysis, 

^ ^glish translation, in Max Muller's Handbooks for the study 
London. 1864. » 

•» induche FdbeUcmmlwig aue dem Sanskrit 

lg4^ iihersetzt. Von Max Muller. Leip- 
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translation was made about 550 years after Chri^ 
At that time a collection somewhat like the Pa',! 
tantra, though much more extensive, must have e 
isted, but we do not even know what its title m 
have been. (See Appendix, p. 460.) 

If we look for La Fontaine’s fable in the Sarsli 
stories of the PailAjatantra, we do not find, inde( 
the milkmaid counting her chickens before they a 
hatched, but we meet with the following story 

‘ There lived in a certain place a Brahman, whose iiai 
was Svabhavakr^’pawa, which means “ a born miser.” ' 
had collected a quantity of rice by bogging (this rcniii 
ns somewhat -of the Buddhist mendicants), and af 
having dined off it, he filled a pot with what was left ot 
He hung the pot on a i^eg on the wall, placed his cod 
beneath, and looking intently at it all th^ night, he thoog 
“ Ah, that pot is indeed brimful of rice. Now, if tk 
should be a famine, I should certainly make a hundi 
rupees by it. With this I shall buy a couple of goa 
They will have young ones every six months, and 
shall have a whole herd of goats. Then, with the goats 
.shall buy cows. As soon as they have calved, 1 shall i 
the calves. Then, with the calves, I shall buy hiiffah 
with the buffaloes, mares. When the mares have foa 
I shall have plenty of horses ; and when I sell them, p 
of gold. With that gold I shall get a house with 1^ 
wings. And then a Brahman will come to my house^^ 
will give mo his beautiful daughter, with a large o 
She will have a son, and I shall call him Sonia.a^ 
When he is old enough to be danced on his father 3 
I shall sit with a book at the back of tbe stable, an 
I am reading, tbe boy will see me, jump from his m | 
lap, and run towards me to be dauced on my J 
will come too near the horse’s hoof, and, fall ^ A 
shall call to my wife, ‘ Take the baby ; take him • j 
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itracted by some domestic work, does not bear me. Tlien I 
Up, and give her such a kick with my foot.” While 
thought this, he gave a kick with his foot, and broke 
)pot. All the rice fell over him, and made him quite 
lite. Therefore, 1 say, “ He who makes foolish plans 
the future will be white all over, like the father of 
tnasarman.” 


I shall at once proceed to read you the same 
)iy, though slightly modified, from the Hitopadesa.*^ 
le Hitopadesa professes to be taken from the Pa?7- 
tantra and some other book; and in this case it 
luld seem as if some other authority had been 
lowed. You will see, at all events, how much 
ledom there was in telling the old story of the 
in who built castles in the air. 

‘In the town of Deviko^fa there lived a Brahman of 


iname of Deva^arman. At the feast of the great equi- 
5 he received a plate full of rice. He took it, went 
0 a potter’s shop, which was full of crvickery, and, 
Jrcome by the heat, ho lay down in a corner and began 
doze. In order to protect his plate of ricej he kept a 
in his hand, and began to think, “ How, if I sell thin 


1^6 of rice, I shall receive ten cowries (kapardaka). I 
dl then, on the spot, buy pots and plates, and after 
increased my capital again and again, I shall buy 
^ sell betel nuts and dresses till I grow enormously rich. 

I shall marry four wives, and the youngest and 
dtiest of the four I shall make a great pet of. Then 
' ^Iher wives will be so angry, and begin to quarrel, 
i shall be in a great rage, and take a stick, and give 
^ ^ good flogging.” . . . While he said this, he flung 
^hck away ; the plate of rice> was smashed to pieces, 

10 . 


^opadesa, ed. Max Miiller, p. 120; German translation, p. 
Indian Fairy TaUs, p. 31. 


I 
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and many of the pots in the shop were broken. T i 
potter, hearing the noise, ran into the shop, and when 1;^ 
saw his pots broken, he gave the Brahman a good scuhli:» 
and drove him out of his shop. Therefore I say, ' Hi 
who rejoices over plans for the future will come to ^rief 
like the Brahman who broke the pots.” ^ 

In spite of the change of a Brahman into a milk 
maid, no one, I suppose, will doubt that wi? li:ia 
here in the stories of the Pail^atantra and llit'^ 
padesa the first germs of La Fontaine’s fable.' Bi 
how did that fable travel all the way from Imlia K 
France? Hew did it doff its Sanskrit garmentimi 
don the light dress of modern French? Ho^Y wai 
the stupid Brahman born again as the brisk milk 
maid, ^cotillon simple et souliers plais^ ’ 

It seems a startling case of longevity that wluli 
languages have changed, while works of art liivi 
perished, while empires have risen and vanish^ 
again, this simple child’s story should have li' - 
011, and maintained its place of honour and its un 
disputed sway in every schoolroom ot the 
and every nursery of the West. And yet it 
case of longevity so’ well attested that even t 
most sceptical would hardly venture to question i 
We have the passport of these stories a 
every place through which they have passed, am 
as far as I can judge, parfaitement en regh. ^ 
story of the migration of these Indian fables 
East to West is indeed wonderful; 
and more instructive than many of these 
themselves. Will it *be believed that we, 
Christian country and in the nineteenth een 

* Note A, p. 472. 
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jack our children the first, the most important 
issons of worldly wisdom, nay, of a more than 
orkily wisdom, from books borrowed from Bnd- 
ikts and Brahmans, fi’om heretics and idolaters, 
dtliat wise words, spoken a thousand, nay, two 
Kusand years ago, in a lonely village of India, 
te precious seed scattered broadcast all over the 
irld, still bear fruit a hundred and a thousand 
hill that soil which is the most precious before 
od and man, the soul of a child ? No lawgiver, 

) philosopher, has made his influence /elt so widely, 
idoeply, and so permanently as the author of these 
lildren’s fables. But who was he ? We do not 
low. Ilis name, like the name of many a bene- 
ftor of the hu^an mce, is forgotten. We only 
i"w lie was an Indian—a nigger, as some people 
•'dd call him—and that he lived at least two 
^nsaiid years ago. 

^0 doubt, when we first hear of the Indian origin 
iJiese fables, and of their migration from. India to 
tirope, we wonder whether it can be so; but the , 
that the story of this Indo-European mi- 
^tion is not, like the migration of the Indo- 
“f^pean languages, myths, and legends, a matter 
} but of history, and that it was never 
forgotten either in the East or in the West, 
^^hanslator, as he handed on his treasure, seems 
been anxious to show how he came by it. 

^ ^^veral writers who have treated of the origin 
spreading of Indo-European stories and fables, 
^^^nixed up two or three questions which ought 
treated each on its own merits. ^ 

^ fii’st question is, whether the Aryas, when 


f 
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ley broke up their pro-ethnic comuiunity^ i 
way with them, not only their common j 
nd dictionary, but likewise some myths findlei:; j 
rhich we find that Indians, Persians, Greeks, Pmn - ^ 
kdts, Germans, Slaves, when they eimo’^'e int--, 
ight of history, share in common? That oim 
loities occur in India, Greece, and Germany, li;i. , 
he same names and the same chamcti'r, is a: 
.hat can no longer be denied. That certain li r e 
]00, known to Indians, Greeks, and Eomans, | i 
to one and the, same origin, both by their nuinf .a 
by their history, is a fact by this time adinif.i 
by all whose admission is of real value. As k r ^ 
are mostly decayed gods in disguise, there is 
very startling in the fact that ijatious, svlio Lj 
worshipped the same gods, should also have p 
served some common legends of demi-gocls or li*n 
nay, even in a later phase of thought, of fairies 
ghosts. The case, however, becomes inurli ^ 
problematical when we ask, whether storii"^ 
.fables told with a decided moral purposi*. ti'* 
part of that earliest Aryan inheritance V h' ' 
still doubted by many who have no doubts ^ 
ever as to common Aryan myths and Icgciah* 
even those who, like myself, have tried to rdal - 
hy tentative arguments the existence of ' 
Aryan fables, dating from before the Aryan 
ration, have done so only by showing a 
connection between ancient popular saws aiul nip- 
logical ideas, capable of a moml apphcation' 
any one, for instance, who knows how in the ^ 
mythology of the Aryan tribes, the golden 
of the rising sun leads to conceptions ol the 
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f the Dawn in gold and jewels and her readiness to 
;,,,uer them upon her worshippers, the modern 
h'luuni proverb, Morgenstunde hat Gold im Mitndi\ 
etins to have a kind of mythological ring, and the 
tnries of benign fairies, changing everything into 
nij, sound likewise like an echo from the long- 
Lfi^^utten forest of our common Aryan home. If we 
;ijo\v how the trick of dmgging stolen cattle back- 
ranJs into their place of hiding, so that their foot- 
irnits might not lead to the discovery of the thief, 
ij'IKiirs again and again in the mythology of different 
bv:m nations, then the pointing of the*same trick as 
[kind of proverb, intended to convey a moral lesson, 
pi'l illustrated by fables of the same or a very similar 
iiiracter in Imjia and Greece, makes one fnel in- 
liH'd to suspect that here too the roots of these 
may reach to a pro-ethnic period. Vt\stlgia 
' rdrorsum is clearly an ancient proverb, dating 
' 'll a nomadic period, and when we see how Plato 
Alcibiades,’ i. 123) was perfectly familiar with the 
->'»pian myth or fable— /cara top Alo-cottov fivOop, In^ 
O’’—of the fox declining to enter the lion’s cave, 
^'ause all footsteps went into it and none came out, 
liow the Sanskrit Pavl/catantra (III. 14) tells of 
jackal hesitating to enter his own cave, because 
the footsteps of a lion going in, but nom 
out, we feel strongly inclined to admit a 
’‘‘nion origin for both fables. Here, however, the 
that the Greeks, like La Fontaine, had borrowed 
fable from the Pa?7Aratantra would be simply 
and it would be much* more rational, if the 
must be one of borrowing, to admit, as 
(Pantschatantra, i. 381) does, that the 
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■which, at first sight, seem to require an liistor’ 
explanation. I shall mention but one instanc 
Professor Wilson (‘ Essays on Sanskrit Literature' 
i. p. 201) pointed ont that the story of the Trojai 
horse occurs in a Hindu tale, only that instead o* 
the horse we have an elephant. But he rifflitli 
remarked that the coincidence was accidental. I5 
the one case, after a siege of nine years, the pm 
cipal heroes of the Greek army are concealed in i 
wooden horse, dragged into Troy by a stratagem, aii( 
the story ends by their falling upon the Trojaiii 
and conquering the city of Priam. In the otliei 
story a king, bent on securing a son-in-law, hai 
an elephant constructed by able artists, and fille(, 
with armed men. The elephant was placed in 1 
forest, and when the young prince came to hiiiit,ih 
armed men sprang out, overpowered the prince am 
brought him to the king, whose daughter he wast 
marry. However striking the similarity may seen 
to one unaccustomed to deal with ancient legends, 
doubt whether any comparative mythologist woul 
postulate a common Aryan origin for these tw 
stories. They feel that, as far as the mere constnK 
tion of a wooden animal is concerned, all that 
necessary to explain the origin of the idea moQ 
place was present also in the other, and that wM 
the Trojan horse forms an essential part of atnjtli^ 
logical cycle, there is nothing truly mythologh^^^ ^ 
legendary in the Indian story. The idea of a tuDl< 
disguising himself in the skin of an animal, or 
of one animal assumir/^ the disguise of another, ^ 

* Plato’s expression, * As I have put on the lion’s 
tylos, 411 ), seems to show that he knew the fable of an anio^ 
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Jaiiiiliar in every part of the world, and if that is so, 
Jlien the step from hiding under the skin of a large 
luimal to that of hiding in a wooden animal is not 
fery great. 

Every one of these questions, as I said before, 
nust be treated on its own merits, and while the 
races of the first migration of Aryan fables can be 
ediscovcred only by the most minute and complex 
! nductive processes, the documents of the latter are 

| ’ie found in the library of every intelligent col- 
3r of books. Thus, to return to Perrette and 
fables of Bilpay, Huet, the learMed bishop of 
anclies, the friend of La Fontaine, had only to 
nine the prefaces of the principal translations of 
Indian fables in order to track their wanderings, 
le did in his famous ‘ Traitd de FOrigine des 
oans,’ published at Paris in 1670 , two years 

baving assumed the lion’s skin without the lion’s courage, 
proverb Spos iraph Kvfialovs seems to be applied to men boasting 
re people who have no means of judging. It presupposes the 
^ of a donkey appearing in a lion’s skin. 

^similar idea is expressed in a fable of the Pa^atantra (IV. 8J, 
re a dyer, not being rich enough to feed his donkey, puts a 
rs skin on him. In this disguise the donkey is allowed to 
1 through all the cornfields without being molested, till one 
te sees a female donkey and begins to bray. Thereupon the 
ersof the field kill him. 

the Jlitojjadesa (III. 3) the same fable occurs, only that there 
^ the keeper of the field who on purpose disguises himself as a 
® onkey, and when he hears the tiger bray, kills him. 

Avaddnas, translated by Stanislas Julien (vol. ii. 
) the donkey takes a lion’s skin and frightens everybody, till 
to bray and is recognised as a donkey, 
fcirf again quite clear that the Greeks did not borrow 

proverb from the Pau\Mitantra ; but it is not so easy 
positively whether the fable was carried from the 
to the East, or whether it arose independently" in two 
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after the appearance of the first collection ,,f iJ 
Fontaine’s fables. Since his time the evidenc.^ li l 
become more plentiful, and the whole subject jJ 
been more fully and more profoundly treated i, 
Sylvestre de Sacy,^ Loiseleur Dosloiigcliamps,' an 
Professor Benfey.^ But though we have a niMn 
accurate knowledge of the stations by which i’;;, 
Eastern fables reached their last home in tlie IV. 
Bishop Huet knew as well as we do that tliey ca n 
originally from India through Persia by wav 
Bagdad and Constantinople. 

In order ^to gain a commanding view of tin 
countries traversed by these fables, let us taho ci 
position at Bagdad in the middle of the eighth c :: 
tury, and watch from that central })oint tlie in"V- 
ments of our literary caravan in its progress froin:!;i 
far East to the far West. In the middle of th 
eighth century, during the reign of the groat Klia.i 
Almansur (754-775), Abdallah ibn Almokiilfa t 
his famous collection of fables, the ‘ Kalilah ar' 
Dimnah,’ which we still possess. The Arabic 11 
of these fables has been published by Sylvestre i 
Sacy, and there is an English translation of it 
Mr. Knatchbull, formerly Professor of Arabic a 
Oxford. Abdallah ibn Almokaffa was a Persian b 
birth, who after the fall of the Omayyades bceain * i 
convert to Mohammedanism, and rose to high offi' 

* Calilah et Dimnah, on, Fahles de Bidpai, en Arahe, 

(Cun Memoire mr Vorigine de ce lirre. Par Sylvestre 
Paris, 1816. ^ 

^ Loiseleur Deslongchamfv^ Essaisur les Fables - 

introduction en Europe. Paris, 1838. 

^ Panischatanlraj Fitnf Bucher indischer Faheln, 
Erzahlungen, mit Einleiiunj. Von Th. Benfoy. Leipzig^ 1"^’ • 
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the court of the Khalifs. Being in possession of 
pip)rtant secrets of state, lie became dangerous in 
eyes of the Khalif Almansur, and was foully 
piinlered.' In the preface, Abdallah ibn Almokatfa 

t ils ns that he translated these fables from Pehlevi, 
e ancient language of Persia ; and that they had 
ell translated into Pehlevi (about two hundred 
;irs before his time) by Barzoi (commonly called 
irzuyeh, in Greek Usp^cos), the physician of Khosru 
iisliirvan, the king of Persia, the contemporary of 
lie binperor Justinian. The kin^ of Persia had 
eard that there existed in India ib book full of 
risdom, and he had commanded his Vezier, Buzurj- 
aihr, to find a man acquainted with the languages 
oth of Persia and India. '*The man chosen was 
tarzuyeh. He travelled to India, got possession of 
bfiok, translated it into Pehlevi, and brought it 
a- k to the court of Khosru. Declining all rewards 
^yoiul a dress of honour, he only stipulaled that an 
‘-O'unt of his own life and opinions should be added 
Hlie book. This account, probably written by him- 
is extremely curious. It is a kind of Eellgio 
['-hci of the sixth century, and shows us a soul 
*^satisfied with traditions and formularies, striving 
/I'-r truth, and finding rest only where many other 
•^kers after truth have found rest before and after 
in a life devoted to alleviating the sufferings of 
Unkind. 

is another account of the journey of this 
physician to India. It has the sanction of 
in the great Persian t?pic, the Shah Kameb, 

’ See Weil, Oesohiclite der Chalifen, vol. ii. p. 84. 
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and it is considered by some * as more original t J 
the one just quoted. According to it, tlie PemJ 
physician read in a book that there existed in Inf) 
trees or herbs supplying a medicine with wliict tk 
dead could be restored to life. At the comnwnJ, _ 
the king he went to India in search of those trw 
and herbs; but, after spending a year in vain ti 
searches, he consulted some wise people on tk 
subject They told bim that the medicine of 
he had read as having the power of restoring 
to life had to be understood in a higher and mj 
spiritual sense,' and that what was really meant W 
it were ancient books of wisdom preserved m 1,^ 
which imparted life to those who were dead m 1 j 
folly and siiis.^ Thereupon the physician transla'4 
these books, and one of them was the collection ( 
fables, the ‘ Kalilah and Dimnah.’ 

It is possible that both these stories were 
inventions • the preface also by Ah, tbeson oi ^ 
Faresi (Behnhd), in which the names of 
King Dabshelim are mentioned for fbe fii t 

later date. But the fact remains that AhhU A J 
Almokaffa, the author of the oldest Arabic J 
of our fables, translated them from Pelikj,J 
language of Persia at the time of Khosru N ] 
andthftthe PeUevi 

believed to be a translation of a book r, ^ 

India in the middle of the f J 

Indian book could not have been th ^ 

as we now possess it, but mu^ transW'^ 

larger collection of fables, for the Ara i 

:S^r^^.a.a^;^.ed.Bois3onaae.p.3T. 
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.galilah and Dimnali,’ contains ei^ifliteen chapters 
Ltead of tlie five of the Pa/lZ^atantra, and it is only 
[ flfth, the seventh, the eio^hth, the ninth and the 
>ntli chapters that we find the same stories which 

i nn tlie five books of the Paii/catantra in the textuii 
niitior. Even in these chapters the Arabic trans- 
tnr omits stories which we find in the Sanskrit text, 
adds others which are not to be found there. 

Ill this Arabic translation the story of the Brahman 
Jid the pot of rice runs as follows :— 

A religious man was in the habit receiving every 
IT from the house of a merchant a certain quantity of 
tier (oil) and honey, of which, having eaten as mucii as 
wanted, he put the rest into a jar, which ho hung on a 
in a corner of the room, hoping that the jar would in 
|ne bo filled. Nf>w, as he was leaning back one day on 
conch, with a stick in his hand, and the jar suspended 
fer his head, he thought of the high price pf butter and 
)Ticy, and said to himself, “ I will sell what is in the jar, 
buy with the money which I obtain for it ten goats, 
icli, producing each of them a young one every livi^ 

,friths, in addition to the produce of the kids as soon 
By begin to bear, it will not be long before there is a 
P flock.” He continued to make his calculations, and 
jind that he should at this rate, in the course of two years, 

I more than four hundred goats. “ At the expiration of 
Aferm I will buy,” said he, “ a hundred black cattle, in 
j' proportion of a bull or a cow for every four goats. 
I'^flthen purchase land, and hire workmen to plough it 
tbe beasts, and put it into tillage, so that before five 
rs are over I shall, no doubt, have realised a great for- 
the sale of the milk whi(^ the cows will give, and 
produce of my land. My next business will ho to 
^ ^rm/gnificent house, and engage a number of servants, 
Daale and female ; and, when my establishment is 
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:ompletod, I will marry tho handsomest woman I .av . 
who, in due time becoming a mother, will present i . . 
an heir to my possessions, who, as ho advances m j 

receive the best masters that can bo procured ; ai.h a 
nrooTCKS which ho makes in learning is equal to ,ny n.,; 
able expectations, I shall be amply repaid for tl.e 
expense which I have bestowed upon him ; hut ii.,: , 
other hand, he disappoints my hopes, the ind wlirli 1 
hero shall bo tho instrument with which I wdl Illa^ j 
feel the displeasure of a jnstly-ollended parent ” At. . 
words he suddenly raised the hand which hel.l tb ■ 
towards the jar, and broke it, and tho contents nn, d 
upon bis head u^cl faco. . . • 1 

You will have observed the coincidences l-t i 
tho Arabic and the Sanskrit versions, but alsti a ■ :■ 
sidcrablo divergence, particulurly in .the windi: .■. 
of the story. The Brahman and the holy m;iu ^ 
build their castles in the air; but, while the t ■ • 
kicks his wife, the latter only chastises he ■ 

How this change came to pass we cannot to . ’ 

we know now that the Arabic translation agrees e. - 
main points with the Syriac,’ we must accept the >• 


. KaliUva.d Dimna; or, the Fable, "/f''[fC 
Arabic. By the Ilev. Wyndham Knatchbull, A.M. • 

« The story as told in the old Syriac translation (l. 

. There was once a Magian who for his «'>l>P^f 

house of a rich man tl.e remains of honey i, 

eruel. What was left he took to his hoube a 1 , ^ 

vessel wliich lie liung on a peg above the p ^ ^ 

When tlie vessel liad bccnine full, he, wh^ Ai.oU scU ib’ ' 

his eyes and rejoiced in his heart, sajing. - - ; 

dearly, for. according to my calculation I 

With that denar I shall get ten she-goa . y ^ 

ones at the right time, so that, after a 

shall possess with them and * 'cir young f. 

hundred goats. Then I shall sell them, getting j , 

goats, and thus I rhall gradually become possessed 
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Kii-eiit oftlie soil as having been origiiuilly the eause 
:i;.‘mischief, Avhile tlie changes introdiic(‘d in tln‘ 
Ijihtantra and the Hitopadesa must be explained 
;:itcm.led to please the vulgar taste of a later a^e. 
We have thus traced our story from Sanskrit to 
flJrvi, and from Pehlevi to Arabic; we have fol 
e i it in its migrations from the hermitages (.f 
Iti.aii sages to the court of the kings of Persia, and 
iiii iheiice to the residence of the powedid Khalifs 
^ Ihgdacl. Let us recollect that the KhaJif al 
Cisur, for wliom the Arabic translation was made, 
>t!ic contemporary of Abderrahman,»wljo rule<l in 
Vn, and that both were but little antcn-ior to 
iriii al Kashid and Charlemagne. At that linu*, 
/r- fure, the way was perfectly open Ibr thesr 
ftvni fables, after they had once reaclnal Pagdad, 
*-iictrate into the seats of Western l(‘arning, and 
spread to every part of the new empire of Charh*- 

1 :11c. They may have done so, for all\v(‘ know ; 
iicurly three hundred years pass Ixd'on^ these 
meet us again in the literature of Knrop(‘.^ 
’ f iirlovingian empire had fallen to pieces, S[)ain 
l^eon rescued from the Mohammedans, William 


bulla. I shall sell some of them and buy lancl, water, 
‘‘t Of the other oxen I sill'll! use some for a^^riculture, ami 
breeding. In this way I shall sell in ten (live) years 
uncos the produce of my land and water, and the e^ilves of 
and buy instead servants and maids, aliouse and fiirni- 
^^ving become a rich man, I shall marry a wife of a noble 
bear me a son who will he prosponius, favoured by 
become the head of tlx; family. J sliall will 
^ T'la, educate him in doctrine and study, and make him jx r- 
, if Mahjiia should be disobecl'Amt and recalcitrant, I sball 
wtfb my stick.” With these words he raiM/d 
I < broke, and honey and oil 

■ bis head, while the rest was wasted.’ 
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the Conqueror had landed in England, and th 
Crusades had begun to turn the thoughts of Enrofx 
towards the East, when, about the year 1080 ^ 
hear of a Jew, of the name of Symeon, the son o 
Seth, who translated these fables from Arabic inti 
Greek. He states in his preface that the book cam] 
originally from India, that it was brought to the Kinc 
Chosroes of Persia, and then translated into Arabic 
His own translation into Greek must have been mad 
from an Arabic MS. of the ^ Kalilah and Dimnah,’ ii 
many places more perfect, in some less perfect, tbai 
the one pubkslhed by De Sacy. The Greek ter 
has been published, though very imperfectly, nnde: 
the title of ^ Stephanites and Ichnelates.’^ Her; 
our fable is told as follows (p. 337) 

‘ It is said that a beggar kept some honey and butter i 
a jar closo to where he slept. One night ho thus tbongl i 
within himself: “ I shall sell this honey and butter forhov • 
ever small a* sum; with it I shall bny ten goats, and tbti, 
in five months will produce as many again. In livo ycai 
they will become four hundred. With them I shah bo 
^bne hundred cows, and with them I shall cultivate soti 
land. And what with their calves and the harvests, I sbai 
become rich in five years, and build a house with M 
wings,^ ornamented with gold, and buy all kinds of servaDtj 

' ‘ Specimen Sapientiae Indorum Veterum, id est Liber 
Politicus pervetustus, dictus Arabice Kalilah ve Dimcab, Gm 
Stephanites et Ichnelates, nunc primum Grajce ex MS. 1 
Holsteiniano prodit cum versione Latina, opera S. G. Star 
Berolini, 1697 ; also Athens, 1861. 

* This expression, a four-winged house, occurs also m 
Fafikata/ntra. As it does not occur in the Arabic text publisbed 
De Sacy, it is clear that S^rmeon mast have followed ano 
Arabic text in which this adjective, belonging to the Sanskrit ao 
doubt to the Pehlevi text also, had been preserved. It does no 
cur in the old Syriac translation, p. 64. 
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(lud marry a wife. She will give me a child, and I shall 
him Beauty. It will be a boy, and I shall educate 
liii^ properly ; and if I see him lazy, I shall give him such 
^flogging with this stick. . . With these words he took 
3stick that was near him, struck the jar, and broke it, so 
iliatthe honey and milk ran down on his beard.* 

This Greek translation might, no doubt, have 
reached La Fontaine; but as the French j)oet was 
not a great scholar, least of all a reader of Greek 
MSS., and as the fables of Symeoii Seth were not 
published till 1697, we must look for other channels 
ilirougli which the old fable was carft(id along from 
East to West. 

There is, first of all, an Italian translation of the 
Stepjhanites and Ichnelates,’*which was published 
it Ferrara in 1*583.^ The title is, ‘ Del governo 
“1 regiii. Sotto moral! eseinpi di animali ragionanti 
laloro. Tratti prima di lingua Indiana in Agarena 
h Lelo Demno Saraceno. Et poi daiy Agarena 
'dla Greca da Sinieone Setto, philosopho Antio- 
_ beno. Et hora tradotti di Greco in Italiano.’ ^ This 
. ranslation is supposed to have been the work oF 
'idio Nuti. 

There is, besides, a Latin translation, or rather a 
rendering of the Greek translation, after a MS. 
l^Leo AllatiuSjby the learned Jesuit, Petrus Possiims, 
dch was published at Rome in 1666.^ This may 
been, and, according to some authorities, has 
been one of the sources from which La Fontaine 
bis inspirations. But though La Fontaine may 

1 1 C, p. 479. 

^ this Italian translation been edited by Teza, Bologna, I S72. 
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have consulted this work for other fables, I do i , 
think that he took from it the fable of Perretti^ io 
the milk-pail. 

The fact is, these fables had found several otli.i 
channels through which, as early as the thirtf t ijt] 
century, they reached the literary market of Europ 
and became familiar as household words, at ]i 
among the higher and educated classes. We shal 
follow the course of some of these channels. Fiel 
then, a learned Jew, whose name seems to have be 
Joel, translated our fables from Arabic into Hebrew 
(1250?).^ Il\s'work has been preserved iiioneM| 
at Paris, but has not yet been published, except tl/ 
tenth book, which was communicated by Dr. X' i 
bauer to Benfey’s journal, ‘ Orient und Occid* li 
(vol. i. p. 658). This Hebrew translation was tniii 
lated by another converted Jew, Johannes of 
into Latin. His translation was linislied betwHi 
1263-1278, and, under the title of ^ Directoiiii^ 
humame vitae,’ it became very soon a popular wi 
with the select reading public of the thiiteent^ 
century.- In the ^ Directoriuin,’ and in Joel’s traub 
lation, the name of Sendebar is substituted lor tE 
of Bidpay. The ‘ Directorium’ was translated (tlioig 
not from the printed edition)^ into German at tb 
command of Eberhard, the great Duke of Whiten 
berg,^ and both, the Latin text and the Gcriiu 
translation occur, in repeated editions, amon^^ tl 
rare books printed between 1480 and the end of tl 

^ Jour. As. 1882, p. 547.^ ^ Note E, p. 481. ^ 

’ Benfoy, Orient und Occident, vol. i. pp. 150, 101 seq.? 
Einleihmg, p. L, note. 

* Note F, p. 482. 
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:eentli century.' A Spanish translation, foniuled 
;ii on the German and the Latin texts, appeared 
Burgos in 1493 ; ^ and from these ditferent sources 
wed in the sixteenth century the Italian rendering s 
Firenzuola (1548)^ and Doni (1552).^ As these 
ilian translations were repeated in French^ and 
i^dish, before the end of the sixteenth century, 
ev might no doubt have supplied La Fontaine with 
lijects for his fables. 

But, as far as we hnow, it was a third channel 
it really brought the Indian fable to the imme- 
;ite notice of the French poet. A ]Pe/sian poet, of 
‘ name of Nasr Allah, translated the work of 
Wallah ibn Almokatfa into Persian about 1150. 

• 

' Ilenfey, OHent UJid Occidenty vol, i. p. 138. The German 
iMiition has been published by Holland, btuttgart, 1800. 

• Ben fey, Orient vnd Occidenty vol. i. p. 501. Its title is: 
J-raplario contra los engahos ypeligros del mun{lo,’ibid. pp. 107,108. 

’ Imvord dcf/li animaliy di Messer Agnolo Firenzuola^ in Prone 
(Piorenza, 1548.) * 

' Id Moral Filowphia del Boniy tratta da gli antichi ncritton. 
1552. 

^I'uttati diversi di Sendebar Jndiano, Jilonojdio morale. Vinegia,^ 
B. 05. Trattato Quarto, 

1 "Oman tells her husband to wait till her son is born, and says: 
’“'a uno Romito domestico ne i monti di Brianza a far peni- 
e teneva alcune cassette d’ api per suo spasso, e di quelle .a 
■^*"inpi ne cavava il Meley e di quellone vendeva alcuna parte tnl 
‘ per i suoi besogni. Avenne che un’ anno nc fu una gran 
atia, e egli attendeva a conservarlo, e ogni giorno lo guardava 
■ 'olte, e gli pareva cent’ anni ogni bora, che egli indugiava a 
•i'-erlo di Mele,’ etc. 

‘ Le plaisant et fac6tieux discours dcs animaux, novellement 
de tuscan en fran 9 ois,’ Lyon, 1556, par Gabriel Cottier. 

|henx livres de filosofie fabuleuse,fle premier pris des disconrs 
•t Ange Firenzuola, le second cxtraict des traictez de Sandebar 
par Pierre de La Kivey.’ Lyon, 1579. 

Sfcond book is a translation of the second part of Doni s 
morale. 

F f 2 
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This Persian translation was eiilarged in the tin, 
century by another Persian poet, Husain h;, 
called el Vaez, under the title of ‘ Anvari SuL;; 
This name will be familiar to many members,,! 
Indian Civil Service, as being one of the old ILii 
])ury class-books Avhicli liad to be coiistrued l,v 
who wished to gain high honours in Persiau. i 
work, or at least the hrst books of it, were traiei. 
into French by David Saliid of Ispahan, and m 
lished at Paris in 1G44, under tlie title of ‘ Liviv 1 
Jaimieres, on la Conduite des Pois, compose j' : 
Sage Pilpay, Indien.’ This translation, we k. i 
fell into the hands of La Fontaine ; and a iiuink r 
his most charming fables were certainly bonv.i 
from it. ' ^ 

But Perrette with the milk-pail has not y ' 
riv(id at the end of lier journey, for if we look a*. 

‘ Livre des Lumieres,’ as publishcil at Paris, wr j 
neither the milkmaid nor her prototype, the hj 
man who.kicks his wife, or the la.digious man’ 
dogs his boy. That story occurs in the later cliap: 
which were left out in the French translation; 
La Fontaine, therefore, must have met with 
model elsewFere. 

Remember that in all our wanderings wo i( 
not yet found the milkmaid, but only the Bralj 
or the religious man. What we want to know isj 
lirst brought about this metamorphosis. 

No doubt La Fontaine was quite the man to 


‘ The Anvar-i Siih-aili^ or the Lights of Canoj)V3t 
Persian version of the Fables of Pilpay, or the Book, Ah/i*- 
Davnmhy rendered into Persian by Husain Va’iz UT-Kashiti, 1 
Uauslatcd by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford, 18.v4. 
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iiiv jewel which was contaiiuHl in the OruMital 
\‘iJo remove tlio cumbersome and forei^nidookinL: 
•ini:, and then to place the principal in 

: pretty frame in which most of ns Icivt^ first 
line acquainted with it. But in tliis case tlir 
liner’s wand did not b(don^ to La Fontaine, bn! 

< niie forgotten worthy, whose very name it will 
iilliciilt to fix npf)n Avitli certainty. 

W’e have, as y( t, traced three streams only, all 
l iiiLT from the Arabic translation of Alxhillah 
. Almokafta, one in the eleventh.^anothm* in ihn 
uli, a third in the thirh'enth cmit\lry, all reaeh- 
’ Kurope, some tonchin^ the v(‘ry st(q>s of |ln‘ 
tif^ of Louis XIV., yet nom3 of thorn carryim^ tin* 

! vdiich contained the story of ‘ Ihu'retto,’ or <h' 
'brahma]],’ to the tliresliold of La Fontaine's 
. We iiinst, therefore, try ajjfain. 

Alter the conquest of Spain by th(‘ ^rohamnie- 
Arabic literature had found a new liome in 
''ern Europe, and amon^ tin* numovous w^orks 
el:it(‘d from Arabic into liatin or Spanish, we fin«l 
Tils the end of the tliirtemith century (12«'^fb a, 
I’T'^h translation of our fables, callo*! ‘ (jalila o 
[“na,’‘ sonndimes ascribed to Kin;( /Vlfbns(» tin* 
'• In this the name of the philosopher is clian^od 
hidpai to Bundobel. This, or another t ran si a- 
hom Arabic, w^as turned into Latin verse by 
Tjud de Beziers in 131 d (not publislied). 

-astly, we find in the same century anotlier trans- 
^ from Arabic straight into Latin verse, by Bald^, 
became known under the name of ‘yEsojeis 


‘ Note G, p. 183. 


2 Note IT, p. 
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From these frequent translations, and transla. 
tions of translations, in the eleventh, tvvelftb, aiK 
thirteenth centuries, we see quite clearly that ties 
1 ndian fables were extremely popular, and were, i 
fact, more widely read in Europe than the Bible, i 
any other book. They were not only read in trau 
lations, but having been introduced into sernion.,, 
homilies, and works on morality, they were improve] 
upon, acclimatised, localised, moralised, till at hi 
it is almost impossible to recognise their Orient^ 
features under iheir homely disguises. 

I shall give you one instance only. 

Eabelais, in his ^ Gargantua,^ gives a longdescri; 
tion how a man migjit conquer the whole worl 
At the end of this dialogue, which# was meant as 
satire on Charles Y., we read:— 

* There was there present at that time an old gentler 
well experienced in the wars, a stern soldier, and who 
been in many great hazards, named Echephron, wlio. h 
ing this discourse, said: J’ay grand peur que toiito ce 
,/^nterprise sera semblable a la farce du pot an laid duq 
nn cordavanier se faisoit riche par resverie, puis le ] 
casse, n’ent de quoy disner.” ^ 

This is clearly our story, only the Brahman Ii| 
as yet, been changed into a shoemaker only, andl 
pot of rice or the jar of butter and honey int<5 
pitcher of milk. Now it is perfectly true that if 
writer of the fifteenth century changed the Brains 
into a shoemaker, La Fontaine might, with the sa 
right, have replaced the Brahman by his milk^^^^ 
Knowing that the story was current, was, in 
common property in the fifteenth century, nay? ^ 

* Note h p. 487. 
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much earlier date, we might really he satisfied 
after having brought the germs of PeiTette within 
Piisv reach of La Fontaine. But, fortunately, we can 
make at least one step further, a step of about two 
teiituries. This step backwards brings us to the 
iliirteeuth century, and there we find our old Indian 
frieud again, and this time really changed into a 
milkmaid. The book I refer to is written in Latin, 
i!ul called ^Dialogjis Greaturarum optiwe moralizatusG 
111 English, the ^Dialogue of Creatures moralised.’ 
It was a book intended to teach tlje principles of 
Christian morality by examples taken* from ancient 
jiiblcs. It was evidently a most successful book, and 
ras translated into several modern languages. There 
; <ni old transhi^tion of it in L^lglish, first printed by 
jastcll,’ and afterwards repeated in 1816. I shall 
tad you from it the fable in which, as far as I can 
rid, the milkmaid appears for the first time on the 
ta^e, surrounded already by much of tliat scenery^ 
Mch, four hundred years later, received its last 
r'lehes at the hand of La Fontaine. 


‘hiALOGO C. (p. ccxxiii.) For as it is but madiiesse to 
ast to moche in snrete, so it is but foly to hope to moche 
^ ^anyteys, for vayne be all erthly thinges longynge to 
as sayth Davyd, Psal. xciiii: Wher of it is toldc in 
that a lady uppon a tyme delyvered to her mayden 
of mylJce to sell at a cite, and by the way, as slie 
^ ruid restid her by a dyche side, she began to thinke 
with the money of the mylke she wold bye an henne. 


3 I^nlognes of Creatures moralysedi sm. 4to, circ. 1617. It is 
’j attributed to the proas of John Rastell, but the opinion 

3 ‘ Haslewood, in his preface to the reprint of 1816 , that the 

Was printed on the Continent, is perhaps the correct one. 
Catahgue, July 1870.) 
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^iiich shulde bringo forth chekyna, and when tliey 
igrowyn to hcnnys she wolde sell them and by piggis, 
escbaunge them in to shepe, and the shepe in to oxen, 
so whan she was come to richesse she sholdo be maried 
it worshipfnlly nnto some worthy man, and thus she 
ycid. And whan she was tbns mervelonaly comfortiil 
ravisshed inwardly in her secrete solace, thinkyngo 
h howe greate ioye she shuld be ledde towarde the 
rche with her hnsbond on horsebacke, she saydo to her 
f: “ Goo we, goo we.” Sodaynlye she smote the ground 
til her fote, myndyngo to spurre the horse, but her fote 
■ppcd, and she fell in the dyche, and .|there lay all her 
and so she was farro from her purpose, and nevcT 
111 that she hopid to have.’ ^ 

Here we have arrived at the end of our journey. 

; has been a Jpng journey across fifteen or twenty 
enturies, and I am afraid our following Perrettt^ 
m\ country to country, and from language to lan- 
may have tired some of my ];earers. I 
il'iill, therefore, not attempt to fill the gap that 
li'itles the fable of the thirteenth century from La 
•'jataine. Suffice it to say, that the milkmaid, 
‘inng once taken the place of the Brahman, main- 

' The Latin text is more simple: ‘ Unde cum quedam domme 
ancille sue lac ut venderet et lac portaret ad urbem juxta 
/'Satiim cogitare cepit quod de pcio lactis emerit gallinam quae 
‘-ret pnllos quos auctos in gallinas venderet et porcellos emerct 
mutaret in oves et ipsas in boves. Sic quo ditata contra- 
y't cum aliquo nobili et sic gloriabatur. Et cum sic gloriaretur 
•"^rtiiret cum quanta gloria duceretur ad ilium virum super 
■ rlicendo gio gio cepit pede percutere terram quasi pungeret 
oalcaribus. Sed nine lubricatiLs est pes ejus et cecidit in 
efrundendo lac. Sic enim non habuit quod so adopturam 
'■'ibat, —Diahfjiis Greatnrarnm, opifme moralizatvs (ascribed tn 
■' bus Pergnminus, supposed to have lived in the thirteenth cen- 
■ he (juotes Elynandus, in OcxtU Bomavorum. First edition, 
uerarclnm Lecu in oppido Goudensi inceptum; munere Dei 
j Anno Domini, 1480. 
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tallied it against all comers. We find lierasD,,, , 
Truhana, in tlio famous ^ Conde Lncanor/ the ^V(lr 
of the Infante Don Jnan Manuel,^ who died in l;]j; 
the grandson of St. Ferdinand, the nephew of Alfori>i 
the Wise, though himself not a king, yet nur 
powerful than a king; renowned both by his s^vor 
and by his pen, and possibly not ignorant of Arali( 
the language of his enemies. We find her again i 
the ‘ Contes et Nouvelles of Bonaventure desPerieis’ 
published in the sixteenth century, a book which w 
know that La ^^Fontaine was well acquainted 
We find her after La Fontaine in all the langiiaJ 
of Europe.^ 

You see now before your eyes the bridge on^lii - 
our fables came to us from East to West. The san 
bridge which brought us Perrette brought ns liuii 
dreds of fables, all originally sprung up in Iiitlii 
many of th^m carefully collected by Buddhist priest! 
and preserved in their sacred canon, afterwaii 
handed on- to the Brahmanic writers of a later aL’ 
carried by Barzoi from India to the court of Per? 
then to the courts of the Khalifs at Bagdad a 
Cordova, and of the emperors at Constantino} 
Some of them, no doubt, perished on their jonn 
others were mixed up together, others were clian 
till we should hardly know them again. Still, li 
once know the eventful journey of Perrette, 

‘ Note K, p. 488. ^ Note L, p. 488. 

• My learned German translator, Dr. Felix Liebrccht, says in 
note: * Other books in which^our story appears before La Fonta-' 
are Esopw, by Burkhard Waldis, ed. H. Kurz, Leipzig, I8G2 ; b* 
Note to JDes Bettlcrs KaufmaniiscUaft) and Oesterley in 
Wendunmuthy v. 44, note to i. 171, ‘Vergebener Ansclilng r** 
zu werden' {Bibl. des liter. Vercins zu StuUg. No. U9;. 
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tbe journey of all the other fables that belong 
this Indian cycle. Few of them have gone 
ough so many changes, few of them have found 
many friends, whether in the courts of kings or 
the huts of beggars. Few of them have been to 
ces where Perrette has not also been. This is 
V I selected her and her passage through the 
rid as the best illustration of a subject whicli 
lerwise would require a whole course of lectures 
do it justice. 

But though our fable represents one large class 
cluster of fables, it does not represent all. There 
ue several collections, besides the Buddhist original 
fhe Paii^atantra, which found their way from 
idia to Europe.* The most important among them is 
‘ Book of the Seven Wise Masters, or the Book 
fSindbad,’ the history of which has lately been 
wten, with great learning and ingenuity, by Signor 
oinparetti.^ 

These large collections of fables and stories mark 
may be called the high roads on which the 
Icraiy products of the East were carried to the 
But there are, besides these high roads, some 
her, less trodden paths on which single fables, 
etimes mere proverbs, similes, or metaphors, 

“ come to us from India, from Persepolis, from 
“f^scus and Bagdad. I have already alluded to 
powerful influence which Arabic literature exer- 
ion Western Europe through Spain. Again, a 
t active interchange of jEastern and Western 
5 took place at a later time during the progress 
^0 Crusades. Even the inroads of Mongolian 

' liicerohe intorno al Libro di Sindihad. Milano, 1869. 
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tribes into Eiissia and the East of Europe kept i] 
a literary bartering between Oriental and Occidenti 
nations. 

But few would bave suspected a Father of ti 
Church as an importer of Eastern fables. Yet so it !■ 

At tbo court of the same Khalif Almansnr (75:J 
774), where Abdallah ibn Almokafhi^ translated 
fables of Kalilah and Dininah from Pehlevi into Araliil 
there hved a Christian of the name of Sergius, who fJ 
many years held the high office of treasurer to tlj 
Khalif. He Ipid a son to whom he gave the hi? 
education that could then be given, his chief tnf{ 
being one Cosmas, an Italian monk, who had hot 
taken prisoner by the Saracens, and sold as a sla 
at Bagdad, xifter the death of Sergius, his s 
succeeded him for some time as chief council 
{TTpcoTocrvfJi^ovXos) to the Khalif Almansnr. Su 
however, had been the influence of the Italian mr 
on his pupiFs mind, that he suddenly resolved 
retire from the world, and to devote himself tostinlj 
meditation, and pious works. From the monaster 
of St. Saba, near Jerusalem, this former minister c 
the Khalif issued the most learned works on theoloL'j 
particularly his ^ Exjiosition of the Orthodox Faith 
He soon became the highest authority on matters (j 
dogma in the Eastern Church, and he still bolJ 
his place among the saints both of the Eastern ani 
Western Churches. His name was Joannes, an 
from being born at Damascus, the former capitab 
the Khalifs, he is bes^ known in history as Joanr^ 
Damascenus, or St. John of Damascus. He 
have known Arabic, and probably Persian ; but hi 
^ Joh. Damascenus, 676-760. 
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v>ter}' of Greek earned him, later in life, the name 
Cbrysorrhoas, or Gold-flowing. He became fa- 
as the defender of the sacred images, and as 
ue determined opponent of the Emperor Leo the 
Saurian, about 726. It is difficult in his life to dis- 
-itruish between legend and history, but that he 
bl held high office at the court of the Khalif Al- 
iiiaiisur, that he boldly opposed the iconoclastic 
' jlicy of the Emperor Leo, and that he wrote the; 
lust learned theological works of his time, cannot 
easily questioned. ^ 

Among the w^orks ascribed to him k a story called 
Barlaam and Joasapb.’^ Though for our own im- 
oi-'iiate purposes it would be of little consequence 
.viietlier the book was written by Joannes Damascenus 
orly some less distinguished ecclesiastic, I must confess 
tlidltlic arguments hitherto adduced against his author- 
^liip do not seem to me convincing. Eor it has never 
heu explained why it should have been ascribed to 
tlmiiies Lamasconus, 

The Greek text wjis first publisliod in 1832, by Hoissonade, in 
Aiiicrhta Grwca, vol. iv ; alierwardH by JoJi. Damasceni 

vol. iii. The title as given in some MSS. is : laropia 
TTjs kvZoripa^ jwv AWionajv yw/Mis, t^jTi/Sojv k(:'yopL(vr]S,'Trpus rijv 
p€Ttv(xOtToa hid 'Icvdvvov rov piovaxov [otber MSS. rend, 
TTapd rov dyiov irarpus ■fjpLwv 'loodwov tov Aap-aafcrjyuv'], 
npiov Kai ivapkrov piovys rov dyiov '2dl3a' ev fj o (Bins Bapkadp Koi 
doidipLwv fcat pLaicapiojv. Joannes Monaclius occurs as the 
of the author in other works of Joannes Damascenus. See 
Alhitius, Prolegomena, p. l., in Daoiosccni Opera Omnia. Ed. 
'"iuion, 1748. Venice. 

the end the author says : "Ews ude rh iripas rov TrapSvros \6yov, 
5uj/agiv ijx^v yfypdtprjKa, kuOws aK^iKoa Trapd idv dipfvhcvs irapa- 
poi Tiplatt' dyhpuy. Teroiro hi Ifpds, robs dyayii'cecTKOvrds reKui 
''^I'oi'Tas r^v \j/vx(0<p€\7} hi'fjyrjaiy ravrr}V,rT]S peplSos d^icod^pai rwp evape- 
^^apTuy Kvpiqj €vxoas Ka\ irpee^dais Bapkadp. nal ’IwdocKp rwv 

Ttepi ^ hi-fiyriffts. See also Wiener, JahrhiicJier, vol. Ixiiu 
bH~83; vol. Ixxii. pp. 274-288; vol. Ixxiii. pp. 17C-202. 
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The Jesuits did not like the book, because it w 
a religious novel. They pointed to a passa ^- 
which the Holy Ghost is represented as proceiMp’ 
from the Father ^ and the Son,’ as incompatible wi 
the creed of an Eastern ecclesiastic. That verv 

V 

sage, however, has now been proved to be spurioii^ 
and it should be borne in mind, besides, that ti 
controversy on the procession of the Holy Gb. 
from the Father and the Son, or from the Fatli 
through the Son, dates a century later than Joann 
The fact, again, that the author does not ineiit: 
Mohamiiiedaiusm,' proves nothing against the ai 
thorship of Joannes, because, as he placesBarlaam an 
Joasaph in the early centuries of Christianity, 
would have ruined his story by any allusion t 
Mohammed’s religion, then only a hundred years• ! 
Besides, he had written a separate work, in wh 
the relative merits of Christianity and Mohauiiii| 
danism wei'e discussed. The prominence given to til 
question of the worship of images shows that til 
story could not have been written much before til 
time of Joannes Dainascenus, and there is nothinL^i 
the style of our author tha.t could be pointed out 
incompatible with the stylo of the great theolu;aiii 
On the contrary, the author of ‘ Barlaam and Joasa| 
quotes the same authors whom Joannes Damascei 
quotes most frequently— e.g. Basilius and Gregoi 
Nazianzenus. And no one but Joannes could t 
taken long passages from his own works wit! 
saying where he borrowed them.^ 

i 

‘ Littr6, Jmtrnal des Savants, 18G5, p. 337. 

The Martyrologium RoTnanum (1583 A.D.), whatever its autl ■ 
may be, states distinctly that the acts of Barlaam and Josapliat" 
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The story of ^ Barlaam and Joasapli ’—or, as lie is 
j-e commonly called, Josapiiat—may be told iu a 
^vords: ‘ A kin^ in India, an enemy and perse- 
,;.,r of the Christians, has an only son. The astro- 
vis have predicted that he would embrace th(‘ 
,v doctrine. His father, therefore, tries by all 
,:iiis in his power to keep him ignorant of tie* 
rics of the world, and to create in him a tast<‘ 
I r pleasure and enjoyment. A Christian hermit, 

I nwcvcr, gains access to the prince, and instructs 
iiii iu the doctrines of the Christian religion. The 
.1111^ prince is not only baptized, fiut resolves to 
[ir? up all his earthly riches; and, after having 
eiTcrted his own father and many of his subjects, 
le follows his teacher into thd desert.’ 

The real object of the book is to give a simph^ 
position of the principal doctrines of the Christian 
ii^uon. It also contains a first attemp)t at compa- 
'iie theology, for in the course of the story ther(.‘ 
a disputation on the merits of the principal reli- 
ins of the world—the Chaldman, the Egyptian, 

I - dreelv, the Jewish, and the Christian. But one 
the chief attractions of this manual of Christian 
'‘'do<^y consisted in a number of fables and parables 
th which it is enlivened. Most of them luive been 

tiy Sanctus Joannes Damasccniis. ‘Apud IndosPersis finiti- 
"anrtorura liarlaam ct Josaphat, quorum actus inirandos sanctns 
-cs Damascenus conscripsit.’ See Leonis Allatii rroU'^jonicna, 
Damasceni Opera., ed. Loquien, vol. i. p. xxvi. He adds : 
'" '^nadius Patriareba per Concil. Florcnt. cap. 5 : uhx vrroy 5^ 

■ S pLiyas Tov Aa,ua(rKOv 6(pda\fihs iv tw /3‘V BapAaa/^ kuI 

paprvpuXeyojv. Arguments against his authorship 
’ in Zotenberg and F. Meyer’s edition of Ih and J., hy (Oii 
des Lit. Vevcim in Stntff/art, Ixxv. pp. 3Pi .'H4 ; 
^iticlirift der Dcntsclwn Mor/jenl. Gesellschaft, 187S, p. 581. 
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traced to an Indian source. I shall mention , 
only 'which has found its way into almost . v-- 
literature of the world:'— 

^ A man was pursued by a unicorn, and while he tr. 
to flee from it, he fell into a pit. In falling, he strotih,. 
out both his arms, and laid hold of a small tree thatwa 
growing on one side of the pit. Having gained a tin 
footing, and holding to the tree, he fancied he was >;if( 
when he saw two mice, a black and a white one, li'> 
gntawing the root of the tree to which he was elin<:i: 
Looking down into the pit, ho perceived a homd dni.’l 
with his moutl^ Vvide open, ready to devour him, and wig 
(‘xamining tlie place on which his feet rested, the IiciuIm 
four serpents glared at him. Then he looked up, ai 
observed drops of honey falling down from the tu' 
which he clung. Suddenly the unicoi^n, the di’agon, i 
mice, and the serpents were all forgotten, and bis m 
was intent only on catching the drops of sweet lio 
trickling down from the tree.* i 

An explanation is hardly required. The unicorn I 
Death, always chasing man ; the pit is the woiiJ 
the small tree is man’s life, constantly gnawed by til 
black and the white mouse— i,e. by night and dif 
the four serpents are the four elements which c('ij 
])ose the human body ; the dragon below is meant fi 
the jaws of hell. Surrounded by all these horm: 
man is yet able to forget them all, and to think 
of the pleasures of life, which, like a few drops 
honey, fall into his mouth from the tree of lifc.^ 

' The story of the caskets, well known from the ‘ -‘p 

Venice,’ocenrs in Barluam^ and Jo8a2)hat, though it is used u' 
for a different purpose. , 

^ Cf. Benfey, PanUchatantra, vol. i. p. 80; vol. ii. p- '"i-" •' 
AvadatuUy Cnnteg et Ainthgites indienSy par Stanislas 
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But what is still more curious is, that the author 
‘Barlaam and Josaphat’ hits evidently taken his 
.rv hero, the Indian Prince Josaphat, from an 
iPi.lian source. In the ^ Lalita Yistara ’—the life, 
ibough no doubt the legendary life, of Buddha—the 
'itlierof Buddha is a king. When his son is born, 
lie Brahman Asita predicts that he will rise to great 
;'orv, and become either a powerful king, or, re- 
euiieing the throne and embracing the life of a 
kin it, become a Buddha.* The great object of his 
^rht r is to prevent this. He therefore keeps the 
ruing prince, when he grows up, in his garden and 
L!a(?es, surrounded by all pleasures which might 
bn his mind from contemplation to enjoyment. 
k(‘ especially Jie is to know nothing of illness, old 
and death, which might open his eyes to the 
lisery and unreality of life. After a time, however, 
k‘ prince receives permission to drive^ out; and 
en follow the four drives,^ so famous in Buddhist 
story. The places where these drives took place 
commemorated by towers still standing in the 
-nc of Fa Hian’s visit to India, early in the fifth 
■»tury after Christ, and even in the time of Hiouen 
iisaug, in the seventh century. T shall read you a 
rt account of the four drives : ^— 

One day when the prince with a large retinue was 
'ing through the eastern gate of the city, on the way to 
^ his parks, he met on the road an old man, broken 

^•‘2, 191; Gesta liomanonim, cap. 108 ; ITomaynri Nameh, 
\ ; Grimm. Dnifxche Mythologies pp. 758-75'.); Liebreclit, 

' ’'^'ncliCT fiir Rom. und Engl. Literafnr, 18G0. 

Eilita, Vistarat ed. Calcutt. p. 12C. 

p. 226. 

’ Selected Essays^ vol. ii. p. 197. 

IV. G g 
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and decrepit. One could see the veins and muscles ov 
the whole of his body, Ws teeth chattered, ho was cover( 
with wrinkles, bald, and hardly able to utter hollow 
unmelodious sounds. Ho was bent on his stick, and all hi 
limbs and joints trembled. “Who is that man ?” said 
prince to his coachman. “He is small and weak, his fit; 
and his blood aro dried up, his muscles stick to his ski] 
his head is white, his teeth chatter, his body is wasti 
away ; leaning on his stick, he is hardly able to wall 
stumbling at every step. Is there something peculiar 
his family, or is this the common lot of all created beings ? 

‘ “ Sir,” replied the coachman, “that man is sink! 
under old age, ♦his senses have become obtuse, suffering 
destroyed his strength, and he is despised by his relatioi 
He is without support, and useless; and people have aba 
doned him, like a dead tree in a forest. But this 
peculiar to his family. In every creature youth is ckfeati 
by old age. Your father, your mother, all your rclatio 
all your friends, will come to the same state; this is t| 
appointed ei-d of all creatures.” 

‘“Alas!” replied the prince, “are creatures soi?) 
rant, so weak, and foolish as to be proud of the youth 
w'hich they aro intoxicated, not seeing the old age 
awaits them ? As for me, I go away. Coachman, ti 
my chariot quickly. What have I, the future prey of 
age—what have I to do with pleasure ? ” And the yo 
prince returned to the city without going to the park. 

‘ Another time the prince was driving through 
southern gate to his pleasure-garden, when he perceiv 
the road a man suffering from illness, parched with f^ 
his body wasted, covered with mud, without a friend, 
out a home, hardly able to breathe, and frightened at 
sight of himself, and thtj^approach of death. Having t)' 
tioned his coachman, and received from him the 
which he expected, the young prince said, “ Alas! b 
is but the sport of a dream, and the fear of suffering 
take this frightful form. Where is the wise man who,^ 
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jviiig seen what he is, could any longer think of joy and 
leasare?” The prince turned fiis chariot, and returned 
0 the city. 

‘A third time he was driving to his pleasure-garden 
(iji^ugh the western gate, when he saw a dead body on the 
lying on a bier and covered with a cloth. The friends 
ix)d about crying, sobbing, tearing their hair, covering 
iieir heads with dust, striking their breasts, and uttering 
fill cries. The prince, again, calling his coachman to wit- 
bsthis painful scene, exclaimed, “ Oh, woe to youth, which 
ttcst be destroyed by old age! Woe to health, which must 
e destroyed by so many diseases! Woe io this life, where 
mn remains so short a time! If there ’^ere no old age, 
0 disease, no death; if these could be made captive for 
rer! ” Then, betraying for the first time his intentions, 
e yonng prince said, “ Let us turn back; I must think how 
accomplish deliverance.*’ 

‘ A last meeting put an end to his hesitation. He was 
■iving through the northern gate on the way to his plea- 
re-gardens, when be saw a mendicant, who Appeared out- 
irdly calm, subdued, looking downwards, wearing with 
fiir of dignity his religious vestment, and carrying an 
■iivbowl. 

‘ “ Who is that man ? ” asked the prince. 

! ‘ “ Sir,” replied the coachman, this man is one of those 
20 are called Bhikshus, or mendicants. He has renounced 
pleasures, all desires, and leads a life of austerity. Ho 
'08 to conquer himself. He has become a devotee. With- 
t passion, without envy, he walks about asking for alms.” 
“‘This is good and well said,** replied the prince, 
^l^elifeof a devotee has always been praised by the wise. 
''Ill be my refuge,and the refuge of other creatures; it 
lead us to a real life, to happiness and immortality.” 
With these words the young prince turned his chariot, 
I'etumed to the city.’ 

f now we compare the story of Joannes of Damas- 
G*g 2 
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cus, we find that the early life of Josaphat is exact! 
the same as that of Buddha. His father is a 
and after the birth of his son, an astrologer predic 
that he will rise to glory; not, however, in his oJ 
kingdom, but in a higher and better one; in faj 
that he will embrace the new and persecuted relifrid 
of the Christians- Everything is done to preve] 
this. He is kept in a beautiful palace, surround 
by all that is enjoyable; and great care is taken 
keep him in ignorance of sickness, old age, ail 
death. After a time, however, his father gives kif 
leave to drive out. On one of his drives he sees 
men, one maimed, the other blind. He asks will 
they are, and is told.that they are suffering fro:' 
disease. He then inquires whether adl men are liab 
to disease, and whether it is known beforehand wl 
will suffer from disease and who will be free; ai 
when he hears the truth, he becomes sad, andretiin 
home. Another time, when he drives out, he nieej 
an old min with wrinkled face and shaking hi 
bent down, with white hair, his teeth gone, and li 
voice faltering. He asks again what all this mean 
and is told that this is what happens to all mei 
and that no one can escape old age, and that in tl 
end all men must die. Thereupon he returns koii 
to meditate on death, till at last a hermit appear 


* Minayeff, Melanges AsiatigiteSy vi. 6, p. 684, remarks: ‘Accot 
ing to a legend in the Mahdvastu of Ya^as or Ya^oda (in a less coj 
plete form to be found in Schiefner, Eine Uhetische Lehensksm 
hung SdkyamuniSy p. 247 ; Clardy, Manual qf Buddhism, 
Bigandet, The Life or Legend of Qaudama, p. 113), a merchant 
pears in Yasoda's house, the night before he lias the dream wh? 
induces him to leave his paternal house, and proclaims to him 
true doctrine.* 
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opens before his eyes a higher view of life, as 
^ntained in the Gospel of Christ. 

iJo one, I believe, can read these two stories 
fitliaut feeling convinced that one was borrowed 
[roiii the other; and as Fa Hian, three hundred 
tears before John of Damascus, saw the towers which 

I rtiiuinemorated the four drives of Buddha still stand- 
ii](T among the ruins of the royal city of Kapilavastu, 
itfollows that the Greek father borrowed his subject 
from the Buddhist scriptures. Were it necessary, 
it would be easy to point out still more minute coin¬ 
cidences between the life of Josaphat^iyid of Buddha, 
if^ founder of the Buddhist religion. Both in the 
ad convert their royal fathers, both fight manfully 
gainst the assaults of the fle’sh and the devil, both 
.re regarded as saints before they die. Possibly even 
i proper name may have been transferred from the 
acred canon of the Buddhists to the pages of the 
[Ireek writer. The driver who conduits Buddha 
fkn he flees by night from his palace where he 
eaves his wife, his only son, and all his treasures, 
a order to devote himself to a contemplative life, 

i lled Chandaka, in Burmese Sanna.^ The friend 
companion of Barlaam is called Zardan.^ Eeinaud 

Journal of the American Oriental Society^ vol. iii. p. 21. 
u some places one might almost believe that Joannes Damas- 
did not only hear the story of Buddha, as he says, from the 
i of people who had brought it to him from India, but that he 
efore him the very text of the Lalita Vistara. Thus in the 
nt of the three or four drives we find indeed that the Buddhist 
I represents Buddha as seeing on three successive drives, first 
then a sick, and at last a dyin^ man; while Joannes makes 
ph meet two men on his first drive, one maimed, the other 
and an old man, who is nearly dying, on his second drive, 
iar there is a difference which might best be explained by ad- 
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in his ^M^moire sur riiide/ p. 91 (1849),^va?^ 
first, it seems, to point out that Toudasf, iiientioD 
by Massondi as the founder of the Sabaean relirri^ 
and Touasaf, mentioned es the founder of Buddhij 
by the author of the ^ Kitab-al-Fihrist,^ are b. 
meant for Bodhisattva, a corruption quite intelliffil 
with the system of transcribing that name with h 
sian letters. Professor Benfey has identified Theud; 
the sorcerer in ’Barlaam and Joasaph,’ with the Dt vii 
datta of the Buddhist scriptures.' | 

How palpable these coincidences are between tl 
two stories is bbst shown by the fact that they wj 
pointed out, independently of each other, by schok 
in France, Germany, and England. I place FraJ 
first, because in point of time M. Laboulaye was tl 
first who called attention to it in oneofhischarmii 
articles in the ^ D4bats^ A more detailed compari?] 
was given by Dr. Liebrecht.^ And, lastly, Mr. 

mitting the account given by Joannes Damascenus himself, viz. i: 
the story was brought from India, and that it was simply told h 
by worthy and truthful men. But, if it was so, we huvcb 
another instance of the tenacity with which oral tradition is i 
to preserve the most minute jx)ints of the story. The old wx. 
described by a long string of adjectives both in Greek ari 
Sanskrit, and many of them are strangely alike. The Greek v- 
old, corresponds to the Sanskrit ^irTia; 'jmraXaudinfvoi, acel 
Sanskrit vrtddha ; ippiKudfitvos rh rp6(ro)iroVf shrivelled in his: 
is ballniAritakdya, the body covered with wrinkles; rapdpfvo 
Kviipas, weak in his knees, is pravedhayamdnaA sarvu 
pratyahgaii^, trembling in all his limbs; crvyKtKvcp^s, bo 
kub^a; freTroXidfxtvos^ grey, iapalitake^a; iarffyfipfpos rovs o5 
toothless, is khaw^/adanta; iyKfKopha AoA«»», stammeri 
khurakhunvva«akt aka7i^/ia. 

* Zeitsch'ift der Deut$cht{n. MorgcnldndUoTien GeulUchaj 
xxiv. p. 480. 

* D6haU, 1859, 21 and 26 Juillet. 

* Dit Qxiellen des Barlaam vnd Josaphat^ in Jahrbuoh fur 
und engl. Litteratnr, vol. ii. p. 314, 1860. 
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I is translation of tlie ‘ travels of Fa Hian,^^ called 
^^ntion to the same fact—viz. that the storv of 
i^pbat was borrowed from the ‘ Life of Buddha.’ 
eoukl mention the names of two or three scholars 
\^jjes who happened to read the two books, and who 
yd not help seeing, what was as clear as day-light, 

I Joannes Damascenus took the principal charac- 
of his religious novel from the ‘ Lalita Vistara,’ 
of the sacred books of the Buddhists-, but the merit 
laving been the first belongs to M. Labonlaye. 

This fact is, no doubt, extremely curious in the 
tory of literature ; but there is another fact con- 
ttMl with it which is more than curious, and I 
.nder that it has never been pointed out before, 
is well known that the st*ory of ^ Barlaam and 
'^aphat ’ became a most popular book during the 
Idle Acres. In the East it was translated into 
•iac (?), Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian,^and Hebrew; 
the West it exists in Latin, French,^ iLilian, Ger- 
m (Rudolf von Ems), English, Spanish, Bohemian, 
d Polish. As early as 1204, a King of Norway 
anslated it into Icelandic, and at a later time it was 
^'Hshited by a Jesuit missionary into Tagala, the 
sical language of the Philippine Islands. But this 
lot all. Barlaam and Josaphat have actually risen 
the rank of Saints, both in the Eastern and in the 
estem Churches. In the Eastern Church August 
is the stiint’s day of Josaphat; in the Roman 

l' Trarclit of Fah-hian and Sung-Tun, Buddhut Pi1{jinmKy from 
* (I to India. (400 A.D. and 518 A.D.) Translated from Oie 
C"^e by Samuel Real. London, Titibner and Co. 18G1). 

*'>ee Brosset, Melanges Asiatiqves, tom. viii. p. 638. Petersbun", 

' Published by Zotenber^^ and P. Meyer, Stuty^'art, ^ee 
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Martyrologium, November 27 is assigned to Bari- 
and Josaphat.^ • 

There have been from time to time misgivin, 
about the historical character of these two saint^ 
Leo Allatius, in his ‘ Prolegomena/ ventured to 
the question, whether the story of ‘Barlaam an 
Josaphat ^ was more real than the ‘ Cyropaedia ’ 
Xenophon, or the ‘Utopia’ of Thomas More; but 
Ion Gatholique, he replied, that as Barlaam ai 
Josaphat were mentioned, not only in the Mena 
of the Greek, but also in the Martyrologium of tl 
Roman Chur(Ji*, he could not bring himself to belie 
that their history was imaginary. Billius thoug 
that to doubt the concluding words of the autln 
who says that he received the story of ‘ Barlaam 
Josaphat ’ from men incapable of falsehood, would 
to trust more in one’s own suspicions than in Cbrii 
tian charity, which believeth all things. Ho 
have addedf that relics of Josaphat, os et 'pars spimi 
exist in several Christian Churches (Kuhn, 1. c. p. 8' 
Leo Allatius admitted, indeed, that some of the speecli| 
and conversations occurring in the story might 
the work of Joannes Damascenus, because Josaptaj 
having but recently been converted, could not ha\ 


* Mr. Brosset, in the Melanges Asiatiques (tom. viii. p. 635 ),staa 
that in the Greek Church November 19 is devoted to Varlaam aj 
Joasaph. Since 18G6 the Kussian Almanacs, published by k 
A cademy, call S. Varlaam a martyr, while formerly he was designaj 
simply as Tres-saint. St. loasaph is in some almanacs called M 
of India; in one at the end of the Georgian Bible, * Son of them 
King of India.* A learned account of the introduction of Barla^ 
and Josaphat into the Martyyplogia and Menologia of the West^ 
and Eastern Churches has lately been published by M. E. Cosqui 
La Legende des Sainis Barlaam et Josaphat^ Paris, 1880. See a 
Zotenberg, Notice sur U Litre de Barlaam ei Joasaph, 1886 ; Homir 
Verhandlungen des VII. Orientadisten Congresses, Semit. Sect., p- 
and the excellent essay by E. Kuhn, Barlaam and Joasaph, 18‘J3. 
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SO many passages from the Bible. But he 
^plies that even this could Be explained, because 
.ijeHoIy Ghost might have taught St. Josaphat 
fiiat to say. At all events, Leo has no mercy for 
‘ quibus omnia sub sanctorum nomine prodita 
jale olent, quemadmodum de sanctis Georgio, Chris- 
vphoro, Hippolyto, Catarina, aliisque nusquam eos 
1 ]rerum natura extitisse impudentissime nugantur.’ 

f lie Bishop of Avranches had likewise his doubts; 
,]t he calmed them by saying: ^ Non pas que je 
[.uOle soustenir que tout en soit supj^ose: il y auroit 
iela tem&dt4 a desavouer qu’il y ailf jamais eu de 
larlaamni de Josaphat. Le temoignage du Martyro- 
Oj^e, qui les met au nombre des Saints, et leur inter- 
ession que Saint^Jean Damascene reclame a la fin de 
ette histoire ne permettent pas d’en douter.^ ^ 

With us the question as to the historical or purely 
*ia^anary character of Josaphat has assqmed a new 
1(1 totally diflerent aspect. We willingly accept the 
iitement of Joannes Damascenus that the story of 
pirlaatn and Josaphat’ was told him by men who 
Ue from India. We know that in India a story 
p current of a prince who lived in the sixth cen- 
pj B.O., a prince 6f whom it was predicted that he 
puld resign the throne, and devote his life to 
iitation, in order to rise to the rank of a Buddha. 

‘ story tells us that his father did everything to 
rent this; that he kept him in a palace secluded 
the world, surrounded by all that makes life 
oyable ; and that he tried to^keep him in ignorance 
sickness, old age, and death. We know from the 
story that at last the young prince obtained 
* Littr6, Journal des Savants, 1866, p. 337. 
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permission to drive into the country, and that I 
meeting an old man, a sick man, and a corps.. I 
eyes were opened to the unreality of life, and'J 
vanity of this life’s pleasures; that he escaped 
his palace, and, after defeating the assaults of] 
adversaries, became the founder of a new reli<ri( 
This is the story, it may be the legendary story, L 
at all events the recognised story of Gantai 
S'dkyamuni, best known to us under the name 
the Buddha. 

If, then, Joannes Damascenus tells the samosto 
only putting the name of Joasaph or Josaphat, 
Bodhisattva, in the place of Buddha; if all tha' 
human and personal in the life of St. Josaphai 
taken from the ‘Lalita Vistara’—\yhat follows? 
follows that, in the same sense in which La Fontaim 
Perrette is the Brahman of the Paiifeatantra,: 
Josaphat is the Buddha of the Buddhist canon, 
follows that Buddha has become a Saint in : 
Roman Church; it follows that, though under 
different name, the sage of Kapilavastu, the found 
of a religion which, whatever we may think of: 
dogma, is, in the purity of its morals, nearer 
Christianity than any other religibh, and which conr 
even now, after an existence of 2,400 years, 
believers than any other creed, has received t 
highest honours that the Christian Church can 
stow. And whatever we may think of the sand 
of saints, let those who doubt the right of Buddli 
a place among them rgad the story of his life, 3 
is told in the Buddhist canon. If he lived tkt 
which is there described, few saints have a b 
claim to the title than Buddha; and no one e 
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Iflie Greek or in the Roman Church need be 
of having paid to Buddha’s memory the 
,ior that was intended for St. Josaphat, the prince, 
liermit, and the saint. 

History, here as elsewhere, is stranger than fiction; 
j a kind fairy, whom men call Chance, has here, as 
t, where, remedied the ingratitude and injustice of 

.■world. 
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I AM enabled to add here a short account of an impa 
ant discovery made by Professor Benfey with regard 
the Syriac translation of our Collection of Fables. Deal 
had been expre^ed by Sylvestre de Sacy and others, 
to the existenctj of this translation, which was mentioa 
for the first time in Ebcdjesu’s' catalogue of Syriac write 
published by Abraham Ecchellensis, and again (172oj 
Assemani (‘ Biblioth. Orient.’ tom. iii. part i. p. 21! 
M. Renan,* on the contrary, had shown that the title 
this translation, as transmitted to us,.‘ Kalilag and Dai 
nag,’ was a guarantee of its historical authenticity, 
a final k in' Pehlvi becomes h in modern Persian, a tif 
such as ‘ Eialilag and Damnag,’ answering to' Kalilak af 
Damnak ’ ih Pehlvi,® in Sanskrit ‘ Khrataka and Damanal# 
could only have been borrowed from the Persian, hefs 
the Mohammedan era. Now that the interesting research 
of Professor Benfey on this subject have been rewari 
by the happy discovery of a Syriad translation, there i 
mains but one point to be cleared up, viz. whether tmrf 
really the translation made by Bud Periodeutes (Visitatoj 
and whether this same translation was made, as EbedjA 
afllrms, from the Indian text, or, as M. Renan support 
from a Pehlvi version. I insert the account which 


' Ebedjesu was Bishop of Soba or Nisibis, and died 1318. 

* See Benfey, Kalilag utilBcmmg, Einleitung, p. xiii; , 
Asiatigue, 1856, p. 250. 

’ Hang, Essay on Pahlam, p. 117, in An did Pdhlaxi’Poxonii 
Bombay, 1870. 
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Benfey himself gave of his discovery in the Sup- 
to the ‘Allgemeine Zeitu'ng' of July 12, 1871, 
1 ^( 1 1 may add that both text and translation are nearly 
^liyfor publication (1875). 

The oldest MS, of the Fai^atantra, 

Gottingen, July G, 1871. 

^ The account I am about to give will recall the novel of 
[jcelebrated compatriotFreytag (‘Die verlorene Hand- 
tlirift,’ or ‘ The Lost MS.’), but with this essential differ- 
L, that we are not here treating of a creation of the 
imagination, but of a real fact; not of the JIS. of a work 
if which many other copies exist, but of an unique speci- 
tca; in short, of the MS. of a work which, on the faith 
■I one single mention, was believod to liave been composed 
tirteen centuries Ego. This mention, however, appeared 
0 many critical scholars so untrustworthy, that they 
oked upon it as the mere result of confusion. Another 
Host impoidant difference is, that this search* which has 
isted three years, has been followed by the happiest 
Mlts: it has brought to light a MS. which, even in this 
ientnry, rich in important discoveries, deserves to bo 
iiiikcd as of the highest value. We have acquired in 
MS. the oldest specimen preserved to our days of a 
fork, which, as translated into various languages, has 
more widely disseminated and has had a greater in- 
TOe on the development of civilisation than any other 
excepting the Bible. 

Bat to the point. 

Through the researches, which I have published in my 
^■bon of the Pa7l/;atantra,^ it is known that, about the 

'Ankatefm; ‘ Fiinf Bucher indischer Fabeln, Miirchen und 
‘^hlungen, Aus dem Sanskrit iibcrsetzt mit Einleitung und 
^erkungen,’ 2 Theile, Leipzig, 1859 ; and particularly in the first 
I ^ the introduction called ‘ Ueber das Indischc Grundwerk, nnd 
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nixth century of our era, a work existed in India, 
treated of deep political questions under tke 
fables, in wbich tbe actors were animals. It contaii 
various chapters, but these subdivisions were not, asi 
been hitherto believed, eleven to thirteen in number b 
as the MS. just found shows most clearly, there were 
least twelve, perhaps thirteen or fourteen.^ This work a 
afterwards entirely altered in India; five of its divisk 
were separated, and much enlarged, whilst the remaiei 
ones were entirely set aside. This apparently curtail 
but really enlarged edition of the old work, is the Sausli 
book so well ^^nown as tbe Pawl'atantra, ‘ The F 
Books.* It soon took the place, on its native soil, of 
old work, causing the irreparable loss of the latter 
India. 

But before this change of the old work had be 
effected in its own land, it had, in the first half ofJ 
sixth century, been carried to Persia, and translac 
into Pehlevi under King Khosru Nashirvan (531-oi| 
According '^o the researches wbich I have described 
my book already quoted, the results of which are foi 
confirmed by the newly discovered MS., it cannot 
doubted that, if this translation had been preserved,' 
should have in it, a faithful reproduction of the origii 
Indian work, from which, by various modifications, t 
Pa/l/:atantra is derived. But unfortunately this Pebli 
translation, like its Indian original, is irretrievably lost. 

But it is known to have been translated into Arabic 
the eighth century by a native of Persia, by name Abdall 
ibn Almokaffa (d. 760), who had embraced Islami8ffl, aj 
it acquired, partly in this language, partly in translatid 
and rotranslations from it (apart from the recensions 
India, which penetratedj )0 East, North, and South Asii 

dessen Ausflnase, so wie fiber die Quellen und die Verbreitung* 
Inhalts derselben.’ , .. 

* Professor Benfey has since shown that the Buddhist ongi 
consisted of thirteen divisions. 
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extensive circulation which has caused it to exercise 
(greatest influence on civilisatioti in Western Asia, and 
!/agliOTit Europe. 

Besides this translation into Pehlevi, there was, ae- 
iding to one account, another, also of the sixth century, 
'to Syriac. This account we owe to a iN^estorian writer, 
L lived in the thirteenth century. He mentions in his 
^ogae of authors ^ a certain Bud Periodeutes, who 
obably about 570 had to inspect the Nestorian corn- 
cnities in Persia and India, and who says that, in ad- 
bon to other books which he names, ‘ he translated the 
|ok“Kalilag and Damnag ” from the,Indian.* 

Until three years ago, not the faintest tmce of this old 
Irian translation was to be found, and the celebrated 
Walist, Silvestre de Sacy, in the historical memoir 
jich he prefixed to his edition (3f the Arabic translation, 

E lilah and Dimifah ’ (Paris, 1816), thought himself jus- 
1 in seeing in this mention a mere confusion between 
501, the Pehlevi translator, and a Nestorian monk. 

The iirst trace of this Syriac version was fomnd in May, 
1^8. On the sixth of that month. Professor Bickell of 
lister, the diligent promoter of Syrian philology, wrote 
tell me that he had heard from a Syrian Archdeacon 
n tJrumia, Jochannan bar Babisch, who had visited 
^nster in the spring to collect alms, and had returned 
^re again in May,* that, sometime previously, several 
jaldean priests who had been visiting the Christians of 
Thomas in India, had brought back with them some 
‘es of this Syriac translation, and had given them to 
catholic patriarch in Elkosh (near Mossul). He had 
Jcived one of these. 

Though the news appeared so unbelievable, and the 
^^ter of the Syrian priest lit^e calculated to inspire 
^deuce in his statements, it still seemed to me of suf- 


Cf. 

Ml 


Assemani, JSiblioth. O'l'ient. iii. 1. 220, and Kenan, in the 
^datique, Cinq. SArie, t. vii. 1866, p. 261. 
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ficient importaDce for me to ask my friends to makefurta 

inquiries in India, whefe other copies might be supposeJ 

be still in existence. Even were the result but a docide^l 

gative, it would be a gain to science. These inquiries m 

no effect in proving the truth of the Archdeacon’s! 

sertions; but, at the same time, they did not dispJ 

them. It would of course have been more natural to mj 

inquiries among the Syrians. But from want of frier 

and from other causes, which I shall mention further oq 

could hardly hope for any certain results, and least ofi 

that if the MS. really existed, I could obtain it, or a co 

of it. . 

¥ 

The track thus appeared to be lost, and not possible 
be followed up, when, after the lapse of nearly two yea 
Professor Bickell, in a letter of February 22, 1870, dr 
my attention to the faet that the Chaldean Patriar 
Jussuf Ando, who, according to Jochfon^n bar Babis 
was in possession of that translation, was now in Rome, 
member of the Council summoned by the Pope. 

Through Dr. Scholl of Weimar, then in Rome, and 
Italian savant, Signor Ignazio Guidi, I was put into co 
munication with the Patriarch, and with another Chakk 
priest. Bishop Qajjat, and received communications, i 
latest of June 11, 1870, which indeed proved the mfora 
tion of Jochannan bar B^bisch to be entirely tintra 
worthy; but at the same time pointed to the proba 
existence of a MS. of the Syriac translation in Mardin, I 

I did not wait for the last letters, which might U 
saved the discoverer much trouble, but might also lu 
frustrated the whole inquiry ; but, as soon as I had IcfK 
the place where the MS. might be, I wrote, May 6, h 
exactly two years after the first trace of the MS. had h 
brought to light, to my,»former pupil and friend. Dr. Alt 
Socin of Basle, who was then in Asia on a scientifi<^j 
pedition, begging him to make the most careful imp'^ 
in Mardin about this MS., and especially to satisfy hini’ 
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jiietber it had been derived from the Arabic translation, 
^aa independent of and older than the latter. We will 

i pr. Socin, the discoverer of the MS., tell us himself of 
gg’orts and their results. *I received your letter of 
y 0,1870, a few days ago, by Bagdad and Mossul, at 
[iho on the Chaboras. You say that you had heard that 
lebook was in the library at Mardin. I must own that 
doubted seriously the truth of the information, for 
[iental Christians always say that they possess every pos- 


le book, whilst in reality they have but few, I found 
on my journey through the “ Christian Mountain,” the 
ef ’Abedin, where I visited many places and mon- 
ries but little known. I only saw Biblf^ in Estrangelo 
racter, which were of value, nowhere profane books; 
the people are so fanatical, and watch their books so 
selj, that it is very difficult bo get sight of anything; 
iono has to keep them in good humour. Except after a 
ig sojourn, and with the aid of bribery, there can never 
any thought of buying anything from a monastic 
irary. Arrived in Mardin, I set myself to discover the 
I naturally passed by all Moslem libraries, as 
|ri!ic books only exist among the ChristianSs I settled 
hrst that the library in question could only be the 
jeobite Cloister, “ Der ez Zafeian,” the most important 
he of the Christians of Mardin. I therefore sent to 
Patriarch of Diarbekir for most particular intro- 
■tions, and started for “Der ez Zdferan,” which lies in 
mountains, five and a half hours from Mardin. The 
ommendations opened the library to me. I looked 
fough 400 volumes, without finding anything ; there was 
inuch of any value. On my return to Mardin, I 
istioned people right and left; no one knew anything 
it. At length I summone(^,np courage one day, and 
to the Chaldean monastery. The different sects in 
are most bitter against each other, and as I 
f^t^rtunately lodged in the house of an American mis- 
IV. H h 
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sionavy, it was very clifficult for mo to gain access to tli 
Catholics, who were unknown to me. Luckily my serv' 
was a Catholic, and could state that I had no proselytivt 
schemes. After a time I asked about their books. Missj 
and Gospels were placed before mo. I asked if tlioy liad a 
books of fables. “ Yes, there was one there.” After a ll 
scai’ch in tlic dust, it was found and brought to mo 1 
opened it, and saw at the first glance, in red letters, “ Kalil 
and Damnag,” with the old termination g, whicli ])iov 
to me that the work was nob translated from the Aiy 
“ Kalilah ve Dimnah.” You may be certrin that I did 
show what I felt. I soon laid the book cpiietly down. V 
indeed before {i^^ked the monk specially for “ Kalilali a: 
Dimnah,” and with some persistency, before T inijuir 
genei’ally for books of fables; but he had not the I'aiirf 
suspicion that the book before him was the one so (o.: i 
sought after. After about a week or 'Aon days, in or] 
to arouse no suspicion, I sent a trustworthy man to hni rd 
the hook ; hut he was asked at once if it wt'ro for ti 
“ Frengi de\^ Ih’Ot ” (Protestant), and my confidant 
good as to deny it, “ No, it was for himself.” 1 tlu iiti 
auiined the, book more carefully. Having it safely in ii; 
possession, I was not alarmed at the idea of a little hnbhi’ 
I tlnn’cfore made inquiries, but in all secrecy, whether th 
would sell it. “ No, never,” was the answer I expect 
and received, and the idea that I had- borrowed it for n 
self was revivmd. I therefore began to have a copy 
Put I was obliged to leave Mardin and even the iu".h 
houring Diarlrekir, before I received the copy. In Marl 
itself the return of the book was loudly demanded, as 
as they knew I was having it copied. I was iiidcel ti 
lighted when, through the kindness of friends, tot r 
crimina rerum I received the book at Aleppo.’ 

So far writes my friend, the fortunate discoverer, 
as early as the nineteenth of August 1870, announced is 
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jtT the happy recovery of the book. On April 20, 1871, 
sent it to me from Basle? 

piis is not the place to descant on the high importance 
(Ills discovery. It is only necessary to add that there is 
; the least doubt that it has put us in possession uf th(‘ 
p Sjdac translation, of which Ebedjesu speaks. There 
uglily oue question still to be settled, whether it is derived 
the Indian, or through the Pchlvi translation h 
riithcr case it is the oldest preserved rendering of tlie 
ri'inal, now lost in India, and therefore of priceless value. 
The fuller treatment of this and other questions, which 
ping from this discovery, will find a place in the edition 
the text, with translation and commentary, which Pro- 
jdi' Bickell is preparing in concert with Dr. Hoffmann 
i mynelf. 

Theodor Benfey. 


SECOND APPENDIX. 

(Sept. 1880.) 

pH tlio old Syriac text and a German translation of it 
vesmeoheen published by Professor Bickell (s.t. ‘Kalilag 
dharn Leipzig, 1876), and Professor Benfey, in an 
Introduction to this work, has again most fully 
the liuportance of this Syriac translation in its bear- 
"11 tl ; early migration of Buddhist fables from India 
i^uroj)o. He holds, however, that the Syriiic translatio]i 
not made direct from Sanskrit, or, as the Syriac cata- 
■Ho stated, from the Indian, but from the Pehlevi transla- 
find he produces strong evidence in support of that 
‘Hiou (pp. xxxi seq.). He belie tes that the Pehlevi was 
i^itbful rendering of the Sanskrit original, and that the 
translation from the Pehlevi was likewise, in its origi- 
a close imitation of Barzoi’s work, but that it 
H li 2 
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suffered many changes before it reached us in the 
which we now have it.' Ho therefore concludes that i 
Syriac, both when it stands alone and when it agrees 
the Arabic translation or any of its descendants, represe 
tlie Pehlevi, and most likely also the Sanskrit original wt 
whenever the Arabic translation and its descendants di| 
from the Syriac, they may be supposed to have been 
fluenced by Abdallah ibn Almokaffa, or later translato 
unless the contrary can be distinctly proved by a ret'erei 
to Sanskrit or Pali stories which we still possess (p. o 
Ho has pointed out that several alterations in the Ara 
translation may,be attributed to the religious scruples 
Abdallah ibn A^imokaffa, who was a Persian by birth, and a: 
ious to avoid anything that could give offence to hiszdi 
and suspicious co-religionists. In the same manner in wdi 
the traces of the strongly marked Buddhist cbai-acterof! 
original vanished under the hands of t£e BrahmaniccG 
pilers of the Pa?TA*atantra, many features of the ovi^i 
stories that might seem objectionable or unintelligible 
Alohammedkn readers, were silently removed by Abdal 
ibn Almokaffa and his various copyists, editors, and traj 
lators. But there are other changes, too, which can of 
be attributed to the literary tastes of the various translaif 
We shall give one instance.^ In the Pan/i;atantra, v, ll 
we read :— j 

* A mouse, though born in the House, must be kil 
because it does mischief. 

‘ A cat is asked for from elsewhere, and paid for, 
cause it is useful.’ 

In the Arabic translation (Guidi’s Oodd. F. and V.)> 
stead of the cat wo find the falcon ; in the Virectonum, 
sparrow-hawk ; in the Steplmnites^ upa ^; in the Old 3 
nish translation, azor. «*It was natural to suppose that 
the cat occurred in the PanA:atantra, the Arabic transli 
had changed the cat into a falcon, particularly as fah‘^ 

‘ Henfey, Emlvitiatp, p. cviii. 
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^ a favourite amusement among Persians and Arabs. 
^ tlie Syriac translation gives an entirely new aspect to 
5 matter. The old Syriac version has:— 

‘Mice, though bred in the house, are killed on account 
tlieir mischievousness, but falcons are caught on account 
their usefulness, and carried on the hand.’ 

This leaves no doubt that, in the Buddhist original, the 

I Icon, not the cat, was the simile used — a simile far more 
jpi’opriate, as Professor Benfey shows, to the purpose 
lan that of the cat. For what has to be illustrated is that 
leson of an old minister is not favoured by a king simply 
laccount of his birth, but only if he prove himself useful, 
stranger being quite as welcome, if his scr^vices should be 
are efficient. The enmity, therefore, between the mouse 
d the cat was nothing to the point, nay, the simile was 
tiially spoiled by the cat, for, like the mice, most cats 
are born and bred in the house, while a falcon has 
st to be caught, and may therefore well be represented 
a stranger. The cat, therefore, was a later thought, and 
DO means an improvement. Nay, it would Jbe curious to 
quire whether, at the time when the Buddhist original 
ss compiled, cats, as the enemies of mice, wepe known in 
idia, while falconry is well attested in India as early as 
it/ini, iv. 2, 58 ; vi. 3, 71. 

The state of the case, therefore, so far as we know at 
^ent, is this: A ♦Buddhist work in thirteen chapters 
Eis translated into Pehlevi by Barzdi, in the sixth century. 
Tffis translation, now lost, was a very few years later 
rned into Syriac. This translation has lately been dis- 
Tered, and represents the earliest form of the original 
'^within our reach. 

hundred years later the Pehlevi text was again 
J^lated into Arabic by Abdj^llah ibn Alraokaffa, s. t. 
^lilah ve Dimnah,’ which became in turn the fountain 
'vhich all other Oriental and European renderings 
derived, with the exception of the Sanskrit text, the 
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PanAratantra. This was an arrangement of the ori^: 
Buddhist work in thirteen chapters, carried ont hv 
manic writers, who, after removing what seemed to tliLm 
jectionable, produced a work in five books, the Pa- 
tantra, which became widely spread in India. The rolat 
of these three principal texts, the Syriac ^ Kalihe^r ^ 
Damnag,’ the Arabic ‘ Kalilah and Dimnah,’ and the 8a 
krit Pa 7 lA:atantra may be seen from the following table: 


Kfililah and Dimnah. 

Pa?JX-atantra. Kalllag 

and 

1 (Life of Burzuyeh) 
2-4 (Introduction) 

6 .... 

I. 

I. 

6 (addition) ^ 

7 .... 

II. 

IT. 

8 .... 

lU. 

VI. 

0 .... 

IV. 

III. 

10 ... . 

V. 

IV. 

11 . . . 

Mahabh. XII. 4930 . 

V. 

12 ... . 

iditi, XII. 6133 

VII. 

13 ... . 

ibid. XII. 4084 

VIJI. 

14 ... . 

Kandjur (Tibet) 

IX. 

16 ... . 


Dce-t, 1 

16 (addition) 

17 ... . 

j Pa^/i’at. cod. Berol. ] 


18 ... . 

1 cap. I. ) . 

DerSt, ' 

1' Kal. and Dim. cod. ^ 

\ V. cap. 8. Greek \ 


X. 

vtrans. cap. 14 > 

We can now only hope that the Buddhist 

origiittd 


thirteen chapters may still be recovered, if not in San>U 
or Pali, at least in one of the numerous translations ot bn 
dhist books preserved in Tibetan, Chinese, Mongolian, 
shu, or even Japanese. One chapter, the fourteenth in t! 
Arabic translation, the ninth in Syriac, has been traced 11 
the late Professor Schiefner in the Kandjur, the Tibet? 
translation of Buddhist ^exts. In the tenth and elennj 
volumes of that collection, as published in the monaster 
of Narthang (vol. x. fol. 270-310; vol. xi. fob 1-27)- 
number of stories are found, belonging to the Vimtp 
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i .^ji-aka, relating the events whieh happened at the 
ewlien Mahakatyayana was sedt by Buddha to convert 
king of U< 7 yayini, called iTawda-Pradyotad The iden- 
1 stories form the subject of the fourteenth chapter of 
‘Kalilah and Dimnah ’ and the Syriac ‘ Kalilag and 
juag,’ and allow us to see most clearly what kind of 
leiicc was exercised both by the Syriac and Arabic 
islators on the original, and what furtlier changes th.e 
l)i(; text had to undergo on passing on through thefoiii’ 
icipal channels—the Greek, eleventh century, the Per- 
1 , twelfth century, the Hebrew, 1250, the Old S[)anish, 

» 

‘ Bhirat(s Jfesjwnsa Tihetice cum, Versione L(t}ina, ab A. Scliief- 
n-dita, Petropoli, 1875; and Mahnhitynyana vud Kilnig Tchandc- 
ilijoia, cin Cyldus Biiddhistiscliev Erzdhlunyen, rnitgetheilt von 
rbiefner, St. Petersburg, 1876. « 
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NOTES. 


NOTE A. 

[x modern times, too, each poet or fabulist tells the 
MS seems best to»him. I give three recensions of tlir -'.J 
of Perrette, copied from English schoolbooks. I 

The ]\IlLKMAlD. ' 

A milkmaid who poised a full pail on hef head, 

Thus mused on her prospects in life, it is said :— 
liet me see, I should think that this milk will procun 
Guo hundred good eggs or fourscore, to be sure. 

Well, tlion, stop a bit, it must not bo forgotten, 
Some of these may b(‘ broken, and some may bo rottc! 
Put if twenty for accident should bo detached, 

Tt will leave me just sixty sound eggs to be hatched. 

Well, sixty sound eggs—no, sound chickens I nu.ic 
Of these some may die—we’ll suppose^ seventeen ; 
Seventeen, not so luaiiy !—say ten at the most. 

Which will leave fifty chickens to boil or to roast. 

But then there’s their barley, how much will t:’ 
need ? 

Why, they take but one gmin at a time when they fed. 
So that’s a mere trifie ;—now then, let mo see, 

At a fair market price how much money there’ll be. 
wSix shillings a pair, five, Cour, three-and-six. 

To prevent all mistakes that low price I will fix; 

Now what will that make ? Fifty chickens I said ; 
Fifty times three-and-six ?—I’ll ask brother Ned. 
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, ,,! bat stop, three-and-sixpence a pair I must sell 
them! • 

a pnir is a couple; now then let tell them. 
mIo in fifty will go (my poor brain), 

, Mist a score times, and five pni’-s will remain. 

[ wenty-fivo pairs of fowls, now bow tiresome it is 
' 1 can't reckon up such money as this, 
there’s no use in trying, so let’s give a guess— 
viv twenty pounds, and it can bo no less. 

Twenty pounds I am certain will buy me a cow, 
tv LTCesc and two turkeys, eight ])igs and a sow'; 

V ;f these turn out well, at the end of (be y('ar 
hi fill both my pockets w’ith guineas, cleiu’. 
b rirctting her burden wlam this she bad said, 
r ciaiil superciliously tossed up her bead, 

alas for her prospects ! hdr milkpail descended, 
i N) all her sc'llomcs for the future were ended. 

This moral, I think, may be safely attached— 
knn not on your chickens befon' they are batched ! ’ 

Jkffrkys Twlor. 


Fable. 

A country maid was walking with a pail of milk upon 
■licad, when she fell into the following trainof thoughts ; 

iiioiiey for w’bich I shall sell this milk w’ill enable im? 
' ’.crease ray stock’of eggs to three hundred. Tbesoeggs 
^ i bring at least two hundred and fifty <‘hickens. Tlie 
f-' kens will bo fit to carry to market about Christmas, 
•n poultry always bear a good price; so that by May- 
’• 1 shall have money enough to buy me a new gcovn. 
^en?—let me consider—yes, green becomes my com- 
sion best, and green it sball be. In this dress I will go 
die fair, where all the young fellows will strive to have 
f‘*r a partner ; but I sball perhaps refuse every one of 
and with an air of disdain toss from them.’ Charmed 
this thought, she could not forbear acting with be/ 
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head what thus passed in her mind, wIkmi 

pail of milk, and with it all her fancied happin, , 

Guy’s ‘ British Spelling Book.’ 

Ahuislcer, 

Alnasker wais a very idle fellow, that would n, ,( 
his hand to work during his father’s life. When iv 
died ho left him to the value of a hundred pomuh iu 1' 
sian money. In order to make the best of it lu* laid e 
in glasses and bottles, and the hnest china. Thesdii ; - 
u[) in a large o])cn basket at his feet, and leaned hi- 
upon the wall ofdiis shop, in the hope that many ^ | 

would come in io buy. As he sat in this pestuny vii i 
(iyes upon the basket, he fell into an amusingtrain efdi, ; 
and talked thus to himself: ‘This basket,’ says lie,' 
me a hundred pounds, which is all I haij in the vmt: 
shall cpiickly make two hundred of it by selling in i ‘ 
These two hundred shall in course of trade ri>e i" ' 
thousand, wlnni I will lay aside my trade of a gla^-i: .: 
and turn a dealer in pearls and diamonds, and all si r'' i 
rich stones. When I have got as much wealth as I i 
desire, I will purchase the finest house I can iind, ' 
lands, slaves and horses. Then I shall set mysrlt ‘-a' 
footing of a prince, and ^vill ask the Grand Vizier’s duu- ' 
to be my wife. As soon as I have married her, I will 1 
her ten black servants, tho youngest and best that cm: 
got for money. When I have brought this princess t.*: 
house, I shall take care to breed her in duo res[)cct l"r ■ 
To this end I shall contine her to her own rooms, rnakr ! 
a short visit, and talk but little to her. Her mother 
then come and bring her daughter to me, as I nni 
on a sofa. Tho daughter, with tears in her eyes, will la: 
herself at my feet, and bc^* me to take her into my lav‘ 
Then will I, to impress her with a proper respect lev r 
person, dmw up my leg, and spurn her from me wit! 
foot in such a manner that she shall fall down several p 
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, ,i;e sofa.’ Alnasker was entirely absorbed with his 
, ainl could not forbear acting with his foot what \\v 
, ;;i liis tlioughts; so that, striking his basket of brittle 
wliicli was the foundation of all his grand hopes, hi' 
1 liis glasses to a great distance into the street, and 
tiiem into a thousand })ieees.—‘ Spectator.’ (From 
I Sixth Book, published by tlu' Scottish School Book 
iation, W. Collins and Co., Jtidinlmrgh.) 


NOTE 13. 

I/Aurore et le Jour,^ • 

i >ik for fragments of {incient mythology in inoderii 
vi tro is like looking for Sansk^'it (U* Creek in English 
i.'vncli. Wo iw)vv and ilien meet with a modern word 
’’1 seems hardly to have snlfered at till from tin' W(;ar 
^tf.irof centuries, and looks as fresh ;ind sliarj) as if it 
- j 11''t been issued from tlie mint; bnt sii^-h eases are 
V atul frequently tlu'y are deceptive. Foiling may he 
S.uiskrit lal, roi is the Sanskrit rfigan, ^ilinnjhtcr is 
>atiskrit duliitar; Ijiit i<) call is o'ertainly not ooAm;, 
'■ni Wodan be idomtifled with Jhuhlhn^ or J^ar'tdisr 
^ tlie Sanskrit Parade.sa. d'lieu com(' all tlo'doubts 
'’whether what we find so slrtitigely lik(‘ in Ibiglisli 
1 Sanskrit comes direct from tlie ])rimeval Aryan inheri- 
or whether it wars borroweil at 5i later tinu* by oiu' 
iVom the other. Sn^/ar sounds very rniu'h like Sanski’it 
Kara, grit, pebbles ; it is in fact the same woid. But 
^anshrit 5arkara passed tbrough Persian and vArahie 
re it reached Europe, wlicrc it appears as , 

biruag zucchero, granulated sugar. In English tho 
'i has reached the very point from which it started, 

Chahie Traditionelh: ft an piuiit (h 

• Par Hyacintlie Hasson. (Pari.-, 1S71. ,i 
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;^6 

)r cabmen now speak of the sharp stones on newiv < 
amised roads as sugar, Sanskrit ^arkara. 

There is but one safe path to follow in thes(‘ 
nto the origin of words or stories. We must traoc 
nodern words back to their most ancient forms in 
>wn language, and the modern stories back to their r 
incient version in their own country, before we :iit< 
any comparison. Without this process all eombinat 
arc guesswork, sometimes very attractive and almost 
sistible, but always dangerous, and never of any n J 
ncientific value. 1 

M. Ilus.son, in a small volume just publisln^d, eull 
‘ La Chaine Tmditionelle,’ has selected some well.kt; 
popular stories, and has pointed out in them fragmei.s 
ancient mythology, such as we find in the Vedas imdi', 
where. Ilis analysis is uUvays clever and ingenious. ’ 
the conviction which it carries must grcjftly depend im; 
disposition of the readers. It may be or it may not 1 •. 
what many will say after reading his book, though fow 
put it dowimvithout feeling that some of the coiiiridv:i 
discovered by the author are very strange and 
startling. ' 

He begins with the story of Little Red Riding-11 ' 
and he points out that, like her, the Dawn in tlio Vr it 
represented as a young maiden, as carrying messnun > 
bringing food, as travelling along to jhin the old Dawn, 
as intercepted and swallowed by the Wolf, whether 
representative of the sun, or of the night. All this is t 
and might be supported by ample evidence. Even t 
fact that the dawn was rescued from the mouth of the ^ 
may be matched by the German story which reprC'M 
Rothkappehen as cut out of the wolfs stomach. Bu' 
spite of all this, it would^^.be ahold assertion to say th;E’| 
story of Red Riding-Hood Avas really a metamorphos' 
an ancient story of the rosy-fingered Eos or the Vt 
Ushas with her red horses, and that the two ends, I*' 
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; thkilppclien, aro really held together by au unbroken 
ehain. • 

;'v,rvtlihig is changed as soon as, in addition to the 
itnces in characteristic events, we have flic cvidcMiee 
^'uaL^e. Names are stubborn things, and those who 
.. -letiiey can dispute away their evidence by joking on 
Bright as a solar hero, forget that in ancient 
^ .. tu say nothing of mythological periods, names were 
they are with us, inherited, accidental, and mean- 
s>, but real cogiiuiinnit^ given with a purpose, which 
v, it is for ns to discover. We read, lor iiist;iiice, 

.0 Veda that the being swallowed by tlu^ woil* is called 
rtika. Now, Vartika has a mcani'^g ; it ni(‘ans a 
ij\ the returning bird. But as a being deliyeivil hy 
V i 11 s, the representatives of Day and N ight, V a i* t i k a 
!;lv be the returning dawn, delivered from the mouth 
•i;.. wolf, l.e. tiio dark night, or, in a dilferent appli- 
. II, the returning year, Vertiimuu-'^y delivered Iroin the 
.11 of the winter. The Greek word for (juail is the 
it is oijtvE; and when we read that* Apidlo and 
■mis, the children of Latona, the night, were born in 
•.. jia, which is an old name of Delos, w'c see that thc'ro 
• re a real traditional chain between Vartika, the 
m il, and Ortygia, the Dawnland ; we fetd we have 
Uul at a living mythological germ, whi(di was after- 
Hs developed ind^jpendently in Greece ami India.’ 
d. Hasson’s identification of (hndrillon and Sodewa- 
with the Dawn that ‘stands tiptoe on the misty moun- 
tops’ is again very ingenious; but will it con\im.<.‘ tlio 
Hievers who see nothing but human elements in all^ 
'0 stories, and shake their head at everything short ol 
l-ohtive proof alforded by identity of name ? -M. Ilusson 
himself, with reference to Mr Fergusson .swmk, lieo 
1 Serpent Worship,’ pointed out qn il y a acriirnt tt s r 
d, that the serpent occurs in diilereut parts ot the Nyor 
‘I symbol of various and totally independentconm ption . 

^ Od. O. 401 'OpTvqirji HoBvntpdiv, tOi rponai ^iKioio. 
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Sometirnes tlie serpent represents darkness and evil, som 
times he is the A2^athotla3inon, the genius loci, sometiin 
ho is the symbol of an autochthonous race. In orio niy 
the serpent represents the sun, in another lightning and t 
thunderbolt, in another the serpents are meant fon serpQ 
tine rivers. In India, as in Europe, serpents are the 
dians of treasures ; though poisonous, they are supposj 
to possess the art of healing, the gift of wisdom, the pow 
of prophecy. The serpent with seven heads exists in Itk] 
and Babylon, in the steppes of Russia, and in the ruins! 
Cambodia. There is an Aryan, there is a Semitic, tlie 
is a Turanian, tbpre is an African serpent; and whob 
an evolutionisto would dare to say that all these concf 
tions came from one and the same original germ, that tli 
are all held together by one traditional chain? i 

But although we doubt whether M, Ilusson will col 
vert those who do not like to be converted, his book ci 
hardly fail to make them feel a little uneasy. 

AI. LTusson is very successful in unravelling one of 
stories foundpin the ‘ Contes de ma Alerc I’Oie,’ piiblislii 
by Pcrrault, and there called La Belle au Bois. It is tl 
world-wide story of the maiden who receives a woiin 
falls into a deep sleep, and can only bo delivered by atru 
solar hero. Perrault, who wrote in 1G97, knew nothiu" 
yet of solar theories, yet in the simplicity of his heai'J* 
tells us that the children born of th'e marriage betwci 
L(t, Belle au Bois and the young prince who called her bit 
to life were called Vuiurore and Le Jour, while in a Brct( 
story (Luzxd, ‘ Kapport,’ p. 8) La, Bello a,uBoish(iYse\ip 
by the name of LO' Brincesse Tourne-sol. Another strani 
coincidence is that La Belle au Bois has a little dog, call 
Ponfle. In a Horse story, the heroine who pines away 
the kitchen, sitting on th^ ashes (Cendrillon), has a lib 
dog called EZo. She says to him: ‘ Run along, littled' 
Flo, and see whether it will soon be day ! ^ This is repeat 
three times ; and at the very moment when the dog 
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.jfortlie third time, the dawn began to rise. It is im- 
to read this, as M. Ilusson points out, without 
^nldtig the well-known Vedic Story of Sarama, the 
of Inclra, and most likely a name of tbe morning. 
Lectures on the Science of Language,* vol. ii. p. 50G.) 
'Tbcro arc many comparisons of tbe same character in 
I Husson’s book, all of them very ingenious and sugges- 
in', Initfcw supported by strong and irresistible evidence. 
Jiis comparisons of names, M. Husson is less successful; 
jii such comparisons as Ahriman and the Vedic Aryaman, 
rtlietreo Ash in Egyptian, and the Teutonic will 
fftainly bo quoted against him and against the system of 
iitliological interpretation which he fo*llows. Nothing 
at tbe strictest adherence to the rules of comparative 
- biology can lead to solid results in comparative mytho- 
i'v, and silence the objections of those who seem to think 
= itit there is nothftig irrational in mythology that requires 
■ trilanation. 


NOTE C. 

iisciT, in Benfey’s ‘ Orient und Occident,’ vol. ii. p. 261. 
i tlio story is told as follows: ‘ Perche si conta che un 
^0 poiicr huomo hanea uicino a done dormiua, un mu- 
ol'del buturo, (fe^una nottc tra so pensando disse, io 
dcii) questo mulino, A qiicsto butturo tanto]) 0 r il mono, 

' io eomprerb diecc capre. Le quali mi tigliaranno in 
'1^10 niesi altrc tantc, A in cinque anni multiplicheranno 
''^[iiattro cento ; Le quali barattcro in cento buoi, A 
sominarb una capagna, A insieme da figliuoli loro, 
fi'd frutto della terra in altri cinque anni, sarb oltre modo 
^'^5 <^5 faro unpalagio qiiadro^ adjrato, A eomprerb schic^ui 
^^nfinita, A prenderb moglie, la quale mi fara un figli- 
^ lo nominerb Pancalo, A lo farb aramaestrare come 
Et se vedrb che non si curi con questa bacchetta 
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cosi il percotero. Con clie prendendo la bacchetta che 
era uicina, & battendo dt essa il raso done era il buturoj 
lo ruppe, & fuse il buturo.’ ' (P. 516.) j 


NOTE D. 

This and some other extracts, from books not to be foa 
at Oxford, were kindly copied for me by my late frier 
E. Deutsch, of the British Museum. 

‘ Georgii Pachymeris Michael Paloeologus, sive Histoi 
rerum a M. P. gestarum,’ ed. Petr. Possinus. Roiubb, Va 

Appendix ad observationes Pachymerianas, Spccini 
SapientioD Indorum veterum liber olim ex lingua Indica 
Persicam a Perzoe Medico; ex Porsica in Arabicam 
Anonymo ; ox Arabica in'Greecam a Symeone Seth, a Pei 
Possino Societ. lesu, novissime e Groeca ‘In Latinam tnv 
latus. 

‘ Huic talia serio nuganti baud paulo cordatior miili 
Mihi videris,' Spouse, inqnit, nostri cujusdam famuli 
tissimihominis similisista inani provisione nimis remotan 
ct incerto eventu pcndentium rerum. Is diumis mcrcedil 
mollis ac butyri non magna copia collecta duobus ista vs 
o terra coctili condiderat. Mox secum ita ratiocinans no 
quadam dicebat: Mel ego istud ac butymm quindg 
minimum vcndam dcnariis. Ex his vlecem Capras cm 
Iloe mihi quinto menso totidem alias parient. Quiiujurai 
gregem Caprarum facile quadringentarum confccero. 
conimutare tunc placet cum bobus centum, quibus cxai 
vimtcrroB magnam et numcrum tritici maximum conger 
Ex fructibus hisce quinquennio multiplicatis, peet 
scilicet tantus existet modus, ut facile in locupletiss 
numerer. Accedit dos uxoris quam istis opibus ditissii 
nanciscar. Nascetur mini filius quern jam nunc dec 

^ Italian translation of the Greek translation, first publidi 
Ferrara, 1683 ; edited by Teza, Bologna, 1872. 
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ninare Pancalnm. Hunc cducabo liberalissime, ut 
Idmm niilli concedat. Qai si ulji adoleverit, ut juvontus 
ft contiimacem se milii preebeat, baud feret impune. 

euim lioc ilium hoc modo feriam. Arreptum inter 
flicendum lecto vicinum baculum per tenebras jactavit, 
i]ijae inciirrenw in dolia mellis et butyri juxta posita, 
utrumque, ita ut in ejus ctiam os barbamque 
l<e liquoris prosilirent; coetera effusa et mixta pulveri 
irsiis corrumperentur ; ac fundamentum spei tan tee, ino- 
t't multum gementem momento destitueret.’ (P. G02.) 


NOTE E. , 

m 

iiRKCTOiauM Humana} Vitro alias Parabolro Antiquorum 
pktiun,’ fobs. 1. e. a. k.4 (circ. 1480 ?) : ‘ Dicitquc olirn 
ilaiii fuit beremita apud quondam regcm Cui rox 
vklcrat quolibc^} die pro sua vita. Scilicet provisionem 
'ua coquina etvasculam de melle. Hie vero comcdebat 
tin, et reservabat mel in quoclam vase suspenso super 
-1 caput donee asset plenum. Erat autemrqel percarum 
ki.s (liebus. Quadam vero die : dum jaeerct in suo lecto 
ciipito, respexit vas mellis quod super caput ei 
'iibat. Et rccorclatus quoniam mel de die in diem 
itlihatur pluris solito sen carius, et dixit in corde sue. 
fuorit hoc vas plenum: vendam ipsum uno talonto 
: do quo mibi eroam decein oves, et successu temporis 
•t'ves f.icient filios et filias et erunt viginti. Postea vero 
nuiltiplicatis cum filiis et filiabus in quatuor annis 
quiituor centum. Tunc de quibuslibet quatuor ovibus 
vaccam et bovcm et terivam. Et vaccro multipli- 
in bliis, quorum masculos aceipiam mibi in 
|iurata terre, prroter id quod pcrcipiam de cis de lacte 
donee non consummatis aids quinque annis multi- 
^I^UTitur intantum quod habebS inihimagnas substantias 
'^‘^itias, et ero a cunctis reputatus dives et bonestus. 
^^^iGcabo mibi tunc grandia ct cxcellcntia edificia pre 
jv 
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omnibus meis vicinis et consanguinibus, itaqne omnes 
meis divitiis loquantur,< nonne erit mibi illud jocunda 
cum omnes homines mihi reverentiam in omnibus lo 
exkibeant. Accipiam postea uxorem de nobilibus ter 
Cumqu© earn cognovero, concipiet et pariefc mihi filli 
nobilem et delectabilemcum bona fortuna et dei beueplac 
qui crescet in scientia virtute, et relinquammilii peripsi 
bonam memoriam post mei obitum et castigabo ipsi 
dietim : si mee recalcitraverit doctrine ; ac mihi in omnilj 
erit obediens, et si non: pereutiam eum isto baclo etcre* 
baculo ad percutiendura percussit vas mellis et fregit ipsi 
et defluxit mel super caput ejus/ 

t) 


mTFj ■p. 

4 

‘Das Bucb. der Weisbcit der alien Wbisen/Ulm, 1 
Here the story is given as follows :— 

‘ Man sagt es wobnct eins raals ein brdder der dri 
regel der got fast dienct, boi eins kiinigs liof, den versacl 
kiinig alle tag z& auff enthalt seines lebcns ein kn 
speiss und ein flescblein mit bonig. diser ass alle tai 
speiss von den kucben und den bonig behielt er in ein 
flescblein das bieng ob seiner pet a tat so lang biss e? 
ward. Nun kam bald eine grosse teiir in den lionip 
eins morgens friie lag er in seincm pdtt und sacb das 1 
in dem flescblein ob seinembaubt bangen do fiel ym ir 
gedanck die teiire des bonigs und fieng an mit ibm se 
reden. wanndiss flescblein gantz vol bonigs wirt so vei 
icb das umb fiinff giildin, darum kauff icb mir zebcn 
scbaflFund die macben alle des jabrs lember. und daen 
eins jabrs zweintzig und die und das von yn kummn 
in zeben jaren werden tjiusent. dann kauff icb 
scbaflf ein kd und kauff dobei ocbsen und ertricb die 
sicb mit iren friicbten und do nimb icb dann die frt 
arbeit der acker, von den andern kiien und schafler 
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[iiilicli und woll ee das andre funff jar furkommen so 
1 es sich allso meren das ich ein grosse bab und reichtumb 
knraen wird dann will icb mir selbs knecbt und kelleriu 
fen und hohe und biibsche baw ton. und darnach so 
m ich mir ein biibscb weib von einem edeln gescblecht 
)eschlaflr ich mit kurfczweiliger lieb. so enpfecht sie und 
rt mir ein schon gliickseligten sun und gottforchtigen. 
der wirb wachsen in lere und kiinsten und in weissheit. 
h den lass ich mir einen g&ten leiimde nach meinem 
abcr wird er nit folgig sein und meiner straff nit achten 
olfc ich jn mit meinem stecken iiber sein rucken on 
rmde gar hart schlahen. und nam sein stecken da mit 
pflag das pet ze machenym selbs zezeigen wie frefelich 
in sun schlagen wolt. und schlftg das irden fass das ob 
}ni haubt hi eng zfL stiicken das ym der honig under 
antlit und in das pet troff mnd ward ym von alien 
"odencken nil dann das er sein antlit und pet weschen 


NOTE O. 

translation has lately been published by Don Pascual 
jayangos in the ‘ Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles,’ 
lid, I860, vol. li. Here the story runs as follows 

Del religiose qud vertid la miel et la manteca sobre su 

za. 

Dijo la mujer:—“Dicen que un religiose habia cada 
imosna de casa do un mercader rico, pan 6 manteca e 
e otras cosas, et comia el pan d lo 41 condosaba, et 
^ la miel 4 la manteca en un jarra, fasta quel a finchd, 
la jarra colgada 4 la cabecera de su cama. Et vino 
que encarecid la miel e 1|. manteca, et el religiose 
* dia consigo mismo, estando asentado en su cama, 
joasi: Yendere cuanto est4 en esta jarra por tantos 
^^edis, e compare con ellos diez cabras, et emprenarse- 
I i 2 
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hail, e pariran a cabo dc cinco meses; ot Uzo ciKMitadee 
gaisa, et fallb que en cim'o aiios montariau bieiicuatrocien 
cabras. Desi dijo : Veiiderlas-ho todas, et con cl pre 
dellas compi-are cieu vacaa, por cada cuatro cal)ezasi 
vaca, c* haboiv siniiente e sombrare con lo.s bucjcs, 
aprovccharmc-he de los beccrros et do las tenibras c d( 
Icche c mantoca, e de las nncsca habre grant haber, 
labrare niiiy nobles casas, e cornprare siervos 6 sicrvaa 
esti* t'ccho casarme-hc con una nuijer may rica, formi 
c de grant logar, e cinprenarliv-lio do lijo varan, b mu 
complido do sus nc.ieinbros, et criarlo-he como a lijode: 
e castiirarlo-he qon esta vara, si non quisiere scr ])nei 
olxHliente.” B el deciendo c'sto, alzd la vara quo teiiii 
lainano, et fori.) on la olla (pie estaba colgada cnciina 
d* oncbrola, e cavdle la mi*‘l c la rnanteca sobrc su cab 
etc. ' . _ ^ 

NOTH H. 

See ‘Poesies indditeH dii moyen age/ par Kdcls 
Da Mt'ril. Paris XVI. De viio ot vase ole 

•2.3'J):— • 

‘ U.xor ab antuino liiit infeennda niiiritn, 
Mestieiam (1. mcestitiam) enjus <ai|>iens leiiiro ui 

vir) linjus, ^ 

Ilis blandimrnti.s sol.itnr tristi[ti]a incatis: 

Car sic tristaris ? Delor est tuus omnis inanw: 
Pnlohra? prolls oris satis aniodo inmu-ro fi'b-'’ 

Pro nihilo dneon.s conjanx liror verbiila pruilens, 
Ilis verbis piano qiusl nit vir monstrat mane : 
Rebus inops qnidam . . . (boiio vir, tibi (loa 
Van o?oo p/rnum, lonsfnni qnod retro per ffiva 
IjCKorat orando, loea prr di versa vagando. 

Pone ligans ar(c)to, tecto[qne] snspen'i ^ 
Sic pitestolatnr tempos quo pinris cmnturLa 
Qua locnpletari so 8j>crat et arte l)cari. 
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L Juiu captat, hfBC stultas inania jactat : 

potc‘us factus, fuero cum taiia iiactus, 

\'iniiar uxori quantum quco nobiliori; 

Tunc soboloni gignam, so moquo per omnia dignani, 

(\\\ns opns morum genus omne pneibit avorum. 

[ni nisi tot vita) fuennt insignia rite, 

absque mora feriet caput ejus et [h]ora. 

i mxl (luiii narrarot, dextramque minando levarot, 
tpi-rcussisset pucrurn quasi pra?sto fnisset 
as ill pranlieium manus ejus dirigit ictuin 
dvatumquo sibi vas il[l]ico frcgit olivi.* 

Imve the following extract to tlie kindness of M. Paul 

'UT:— 

[wlu'.h Pliiedrii ox ludicris I. Rcgnerii Belnensis doct. 
Lliei, Divione^ ajiml Petrnm I’alliot, 1043 in 12, 120 
lie plus uu index.* 

irccut'il so divisc eii deux partis, pars L, pars II. La 
ible (u question est k la page 32, pars I., fab. xxv.) 

XXV. 


ViKjana cl eiiis inercis cmptoT» 

%anaimilier, l|^c in olla lictili, 

Qviiiu canistro, rustici mercem penus, 
^Wivitatem proxiniam ibat vendituni. 
tins aditii factus Imic quidam obvius 
ro^^avit ista qua) fers vis emi ? 
rpihitanti. Taiitiri* ? hoc fuerit nimis. 
''^tuemro niim me vis quod csto'quurar’ vide 
'‘'^tneroo quod sit nunc opns mihi plus dalx) 
praestot illam cede, et'hos nummos cupe, 
^uaiji superbo fende nisticitas agit, 

^tainem reliquit additis conviciis, 

®rjti in asset vilius mercem optimam. 
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Aversa pritnos inde vix tulerat gradus, 

Cum lubricato corruit strato vise : 

Lac oUa fundifc quassa, galliiiacess 
Testes vitellos congerunt coeno sues 
Caput cruorem mittit impingens petres 
Luxata nec fert coxa surgentem solo : 

R-idetur ejus non malum, sed mens proeax, 

Qua merx et ipsa mercis et pretium perit; 

Seque ilia deflens tot pati infortunia 
Nulli imputare quam sibi banc sortem potest 
Dolor sed omnis sesviter recruduit 
Curationis danda cum merces fuit. 

r 

In re minori cum quis et fragili tumet 
Hunc sartis ingens sternit indignatio. 

• 

The following extract was sent to me by Profesi 
Havald Sebiitz :— 

‘ Democbitxj!? Ridens sive Campus recreationum honestur 
cum exorcismo Melancboliae. Coloniae, apud Andie 

Bingium in Laureto, 1649, p. 275. 

Mulier inani 8j^ ditescendi injiata, 

Mercatum ad urbis proximae profectura 
Rustica ferebat, Pascha circiter, plenum 
Ovis quasillum : laeta jamque turn lucio, 

Factura certb quod sibi videbatur, 

Sed nondum babebat, cogitatione, ut fit, 

Inter vias fingebat aureos montes 
Sibi, ratiocinata in bunc modum : Dextra 
Plena acre multo milii domuin revertetur, 

Bene collocetur, ovis emetur, baec anno 
Vertente tantum, spe*ro, mi dabit quaestum, 

Ut comparari foeta eo queat vacca: 

Foecunda pariet baec brevi gregem armenti, 
Numerosum: et auro me beabit ex lacte, 

Caseoque, butyroque, quoc^ forum plena 
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Manu refundet. Nobile inde equonim par 
Hoc acre commercabor. A’t solum, tanto 
Studio exaratum, fructuum feret magnam 
Vim. Prata, silvaa, viiieas dein nummo 
Praesente coemam. Laeta denique in tanto 
Proventu et opibus delicatam agam vitam. 
Convivia apparabo : non ibi cantor, 

Psaltesve deerit. Cum marito ego restim 
Saltabo ductans: jb, Evoe, Evoe, 6 Bacche. 

Haec meiite volvens, corbis et sui oblita. 

In gyium agebat corpus, et pede alterno 
Terram feribat, corbis it : cadunt o#^a, 

Et fracta ad unum decolorem humui^i pingunt. 
Stupet ilia, inopsque consili omnis: Ergo, inquit 
Grave ingemescens, somnium puto vidi 
Vigilans, eadem dives atqde inops bora.' 


NOTE I. 


i IiLSBACH, ‘ Sylva Sermonum,* Basilece, 1568, p. 28 : 
3 In sylva quadam morabatur heremicola jam satis pro- 
sct®cetatis, qni quaque die accedebat civitatcm, afferens 
^emensuram mellis, qua donabatur. Hoc recondebat in 
I^eterreo, quod p^enderat supra lectum suum. Uno 
[ jacens in lecto, et habens baculum in manu sua, 
j ^ apud se dicebat: Quotidie mihi datur vasculum 
I quod dum indies recondo, fiet tandem summa aliqua. 
valet mensura staterem unum. Corraso autem ita 
'^^0 uno aut altero, emam mihi oves, qum foenerabunt 
plures : quibus divenditis coemam mihi elegantem 
^^culam, cum qua transigam vitam meam Isetanter: ex 
®^scitabo mihi puellam, quaia instituam bopeste. Si 
^ ^ihi noluerit obedire, hoc baculo earn ita comminuam : 
levato baculo confregit suum vasculum, et efiusum 
quare cassatum est suum propositum, et manen- 
in suo statu.* 
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'NOTE K. 


‘ El Conde Lucanor, compuesfo por el excelentissij 
Principe don Inan Manael, hi jo del Infante don Manuel J 
nieto del Santo Pey don Fernando,’ Madrid, lGi2; cJ 
29, p. 90. He tells the story as follows : ‘ There was a won 
(‘ailed Dona Trnhana (Gertrude), rather poor tlianrifi 
One day she went to the market carrying a pot of hoif 
on her head. On her way she began to think that i 
would sell the pot of honey, and buy a quantity of egj 
that from those eggs she would have chickens, that i 
would sell then? and buy sheep ; that the sheep would ^ 
her lambs, and thus calculating all her gains, she began! 
think herself much richer than her neighbours. With ( 
riches which she imagined she possessed, she thought 1 
she would nuirry her sons and daughtirs, and how i 
would walk in the street surrounded by her sons 
daughters-in-law ; and how people would consider herv? 
happy for having amassed so large a fortune, though| 
had been so poor. While she was thinking over all tf 
she began to laugh for joy, and struck her head and m 
head with her hand. The pot of honey fell down, v 
l:>roken, and she shed hot tears because she had lostj 
that she would have possessed if the pot of honey had[ 
been broken.’ 


NOTE L. 

Bonaventure des Periers, ‘Les Contes on les Nouvej 
Amsterdam, 1735. Nouvelle XIV. (vol. i. p. HI)* (l 
edition, Lyon, lf558) ; ‘ Et ne les (les Alqueraistes) sj 
roit-on mieux comparer qu’a une bonne femme qai 
une potee de laict au marche, faisant son cornpto ajj 
qu’elle la vendroit deux liards : de ces deux liards e J 
achepteroitune douzained’oeufs, lesquelz ellemettroitco'| 
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^(en auroit une douzaine de poussiiis : ces poussins devieii- 
irolerit grands, et les feroit chaponner: ces chapons vau- 
.^roient cinq solz la piece, ce seroit un escu efc plus, dont 
file acliepteroit deux cochons, masle et femelle : qui dc- 
nemlroient grands et en feroient une douzaine d’autres, 
jn'ellc vcndroit vingt solz la piece ; apres les avoir nourris 
[nelque temps, ce seroient douzo francs, dont elle achepte* 
(lit une iument, qui porteroit un beau poulain, lequel 
roistroit et deviendroit taut gentil: il sauteroifc et feroit 
k Et en disant Ein, la bonne femme, de I’aise quelle 
roit eii son compte, se print a faire la made que feroit son 
oalain : et en ce faisant sa potee de laici va tomber, et se 
pspaiidit toute. Et voila ses coufs, ses pc?ussins, ses chap- 
OQS, ses cochoiis, sa jument, et son poulain, tous par 
. ra?.’ 



LADY TOAD, 


One of the earliest tales which I remember heari/ 
as a little child iin my native town, Dessau, was tlif 
of the Frau KHte, the Lady Toad. I heard it aga| 
and again, told by different persons and in differef 
ways, but always with, a mysterious air, and as _ 
those who told it knew a great deal more than thi 
chose to tell. If I ask myself whether I ever real 
believed the story, I can hardly say Yes or J 
Children scarcely know as yet what it is to dou 
and, in consequence, what it is to believe. They list 
and feel interested in what a nurse or a mother 
a grandmother may tell them, and they soon heg 
to repeat with a kind of pride what they have lean 
nay, they would resent any depreciatory remart 
whether they came from their schoolfellows, or W 
their schoolmaster. Besides, in the case of D 
Krdte, there was always an answer which scon 
unanswerable. Some highly privileged persons« 
had had the entry at the Ducal Castle at Dessau! 
actually seen and handled the ring of the Frau Kd 
I myself was one of ijiose privileged few, and, 
doubt, resisted with all the warmer indignation * 
juvenile scepticism as to the truth of the story of 
Frau Krote. 
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j tjUD what is still more extraordinary, even when 
leage of doubt had come, aid many things had to 
«surrendered which make the dream-life of our 
lildliood so bright and so secure, the story of tlie 
rau Krdte still kept its hold on our imagination, 
iter all, one thought, there is the old ring, which is 
?pfc as a sacred heirloom in the treasury of the 
jijning family. That ancient family of the Ascanian 
rinces of Anhalt is surrounded by a half-mythical 
ilo, and can claim an antiquity which is the envy of 
Ithe reigning houses in Europe. J^ven if they had 
I surrender their ancient claim to a*'direct descent 
om Ascenas, the son of Gomer, the son of Japhet, 
leson of Noah, or from Ascanius ttjX' 

[II, 863), or from Ascanius, the son of 
Ws and Creusa, certain it is that their ancestor 
f^Alhertus Uvsus, and that the Abbas Urspergensis 
liis chronicle, ad annum 1157, speaks of Bem- 
dus de Anhalde, the son of Albrecht the Bear, a.s 
fing received the Bucatus Sawnice,, and being 
still alive.^ There has been an uninterrupted 
teion of Ascanian princes from that time to the 
^^ut day, and they are still a fine and vigorous 


Instead of telling the story of the Frau Krdte as 
it myself, it will be better to give it here in 
form in which I find it recorded for the fii'st 
ponderous folios of Johann Christoff 
^^ann. Historic des Filrsthenthums Anhalt, pub- 
^t Zerbst in 1710. Beckmann writes (i. 352):— 
® ^^glit to record here a curious history of a ring which, 
Fts/orie des FUrsihenthum Anhalt) Zerbts, 

’ SOU, a. 
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to the present day, is kept in safe custody hy the Ir 
princely family. It is said that many years ago a piinei^ 
of Anhalt, when she was expecting the birth of a child, ^ 
in the habit of dining alone in her own room in the dm' 
castle. After dinner the crumbs were collected in a napl| 
and shaken out of the window, whereupon a large tof 
appeared and swallowed the crumbs. Some time aft' 
when she and her husband were sleeping in the same roo' 
an unknown woman, holding a lantern in her hand, is ss 
to have approached her bed, saying that the Lady Toads* 
lier best thanks for the crumbs which she had eaten m 
the princess’s wiiAlow, and, in token of her gratitude, a rii 
which should he well kept in the ducal palace, so that t 
family dwelling therein might prosper, and the race iiei 
become extinct. Besides,, great care should be taken of 
fires every Christmas Eve, because on thai night the pali 
might easily catch fire and be destroyed. 


Beckmanp adds a slight variant, according to whj 
a woman, holding a lantern, had approached the 
of a princess of Anhalt, asking her to come to 
assistance of a mother who, without her help, coi 
not be delivered of a child, at the same time assui 
her of safe conduct. After many entreaties 
princess consented, and was conducted through a si 
terraneous passage, the woman with the lani 
walking before her, till they came to the mot! 
After assisting her at the birth of a child, the 
was reconducted to her chamber by the same wor 
who, some nights later, appeared again, thanking 
princess in the name of the mother, and offering 
the ring, with the same* conditions as before. 
feature of the story is that the subterraneous 
was under the river, the Mulde, and under the 
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to tlio p<iltiCGj SO tliftt tli6 princess wlicn pcissin^ 
iiou^^h it could hear the roaming of the water and 
le noise of the wheels overhead. Nay, I may add 
lat traces of such a passage arc said to exist leading 
Din the palace under the river to a distant monasteiy 
Piitiiitz. 

Beckmann continues :— 


Altliougli it is not known which princess of Anhalt it 
jistowliom all this happened, and at what time she lived, 
letradition lias been current for many years, and the ring 
:elf is still in existence. It is made of gold, somewhat 
; tween crown and ducat gold, of a pale V>lour, smaller at 
if bottom and open, broader at the top and adorned with 
:ree diamonds. These stones are old and not too well 
|li?hed, the two outside ones tfriangular, the one in the 
! itre oblong. '* 


pthe pj’cscnt day, as Beckmann adds in 1710, all 
are extinguished in the castle on Christmas Eve, 
le rooms of the servants at the apprqach of dark, 
le rooms of the prince at eight o'clock, and the 
|tellanens, in company with other servants, has to 
Ipl all the rooms of the castle till three o’clock in 
inorninir. 

. O 

1^0 much for thCi facts of the case, to which the 
1 chronicler adds some observations of his own, 

I that though some things may sound suspicious, 

I t)e some truth in the story, particularly as 
traditions exist elsewhere, a horn being pre- 
with the same care in Oldenburg, and golden 
pgs in the Ranzow family in Holstein. 

ipnting even (he continues)^that such things do not 
m our own age, we should not forget that each 
^ has its own character, each claims some pecu- 
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liarities in rebus naturalihus et clcilibus, wliich are not P 
be met with in any other. They are recorded for the 
reason that they are extraordinary, and would cease to r 
extraordinary if they happened more frequently. v 

Honesty, however, requires him to admit that 
fraudes also have sometimes been committed, and tlr 
the object of the story of the ring may have bconr 
admonish its princely owner to exercise great 
and diligence to prevent a conflagration in the palii 
Nay, he starts a guess that one of the Anhalt prinf 
may have possessed the art of making gold (as Prir 
Augustus not.haany years ago), and that the ri; 
may be a specimen of his art. In the end, howevf 
he makes this important remark that, as the dui’ 
castle was burnt dow/i in 1467, the admonition 
take great care of the Are in the castle would ha 
been vain, and the ring, as a pignus, have lost 
credit, while, after that event, the admonition vov 
be intelligible, and the ring might have become 
useful. 

So far the historian Beckmann. There are sevei 


versions of the tale of Frau Krote, in prose and vei 
of later date, but all of them were written by pei'sj 
who knew Beckmann’s book, and their versions i 
chiefly interesting, therefore, as showing the lih^d 
which poets, and even historians, may take in tell 
popular tales. If Beckmann’s history had been 1 
these later versions would be our only authorities, 
the same way as we must accept versions of 
legends from Pausanias or Kallimachos, if they bapi 
to be absent in the Hbmeric poems. A compai^ 


of Beckmann’s imvarnished tale with the poe^^ 
Fr. Hesekiel (1824), A. von Maries (1836), Fr. 
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. nil and Ludwig Zullich (1844), the anonymous 
jinlior of AnliaWs Lieder und ^agen (]856), of which 
^^imens may be seen in the Mittheilungen dcs 
fur Anhaltinche GeschicJde uml Alterthums- 
i. 256, 266, is full of interest to the student 
! mythology, for we can see how, without any inde- 
indent authority, so far as we can judge, one poet 
iiiiDges the woman with the lantern into a beautiful 
liiy^ appearing to the princess in the month of May, 
kile another christens the princess Hilda and makes 
the wife of Esico, though the real Esico lived in 
r eleventh century, and had a wife Called Mathilda. 

Frau Krote then discloses herself as Bathildis, 
ie ancestress of the princess of Anhalt. A third. 
>'t calls the princess Agnes, end represents the sub- 
H'aneous passfige as leading to a palace of toads, 
[hted with 1,000 candles. This unrestrained freedom 
handling the old story is an element but seldom 
owed for by those who analyse old storfes by purely 
Itliological tests, and though we may admit that 
i freedom is more unrestrained in a literary age, 

' ought not to imagine that it existed in modern 
j'S only. Modern is a relative term, and in one 
^0 even the Homeric poems may be called modem, 
the story of the Frau Krote contains several 
lessons and warnings, which the students of 
^parative mythology should take to heart, if they 
^ot want to see their own princely palace burnt 
^ for want of a watchful castellaneus. 

^ has often been said that myths and legends 
to the dark ages onlyf and that the light of 
om civilisation destroys their growth. Now, the 
the Reformation is generally represented as 
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the age of enlightenment, by some even as the a**-e * 
too much enlightenment and criticism. Nevertlielei ^ 
if, as we shall see, the ring of Frau Krote cann^ 
well be older than the time of Luther, the growth ^ 
myth and fable cannot be said to have como to f 
end in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. ^ 
speak indeed very glibly of centuries, as if they we 
units with which the historian can work his calcnl' 
tions without fear of going wrong. But the peoi ^ 
of whom we think when we speak of centuries a 
a few individuals only, hardly 'the upper 
thousand,’ but ^ hundred, or at the utmast, a thoiisai ^ 
and many of them better known to us than th ^ 
were to their own contemporaries. If we wish 
gain an insight into the real enlightenment of 
century, and more particularly the etilighteniaeiit 
those layers of society in which tales spring up a? 
al)ound, if we want to know what those lower milhV 
vvere capable of doing, saying, and believing, avc h 
only to read an account of the burning of a witcii 
the very same Duchy of Anhalt, not in the fifteeii 
but in the seventeenth century, and wo shall 
have a better measure as to what a century is capaj 
of, than by reading the works* of Descartes y 
Leibniz. 

An excellent popular writer, L. Wurdig, who h 
at Dessau, and publishes every year the A'l^hidtn 
VolkskalendeVj has devoted himself to the stuJy 
old archives, and, more particularly, of the recort^ 
old law-suits, as throwing a clearer light on the so 
state of the people than almost any other hist^^J 
documents. From some musty papers, prcser^e 
the public office at Kosa, Wurdig gives irs, 
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llendar for 1868, p. 38, a full description of the 
'iirniiig of an old woman at Kositz, a village in 
jilialt Coethen. This poor woman, Marie Winzer 
nmiiie, had led a blameless life to the age of seventy- 
fe, when she was denounced by another witch, 
arprethe Kieseler, who deposed to having seen her, 
itlie Walpurgis Night, dancing with Beelzebub on 
[i Blockersberg. The judge, Dr. Mylius, at once 
rote to make iiKpiiries as to the character of Marie 
Inzer, the widow of one Jacob Winzer, and received 
ccllent accounts, except that one nobleman, Ludwig 
in Wuthenau of Schraditz, declare^ she had be- 
Wied lus dog; another, Valentin Lorenz, called 
inkerlank, of Gorzig, that she had bewitched a child 
0 years old, and a cow; and a third, Georg Linke, 
Feriisdorf, that he had seen the dragon flying into 
\ chimney of the old woman s house, the whole 
being lighted up as if by fire. On such 
ilence that respectable old woman was sent to 
and admonished to confess her guilt, which 
daiitaiiKjunt to being burnt. When she declined 
confess, she was confronted with the other witch, 
^[;^ir(3tlie Kieseler, who declared before the judges 
had seen The old woman in the last Wal- 
Jis Night dancing and flirting with Beelzebub, 
^^is the old woman declared that she had never 
the Blockersberg, had never danced or flirted 
^^c'elzebub, that she had received the Holy 
bunion after the late harvest, and that all that 
about the other woman was that she herself 
found fault with her foregoing about with dis- 
Nhair. 

^ ^^ext step was to burn the witch, Margarethe 
IV. .. 
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Kieseler, who had confessed to liaving herself beein 
the Blockersber^, though she denied having danced wi 
Beelzebub, while the other .was sent back to pris{ 
As she still refused to confess, she was condemned 
‘ shai'j) torture, though in a moderate form,’ on t 
20th of December, 1656. She called on God to witni 
her innocence, an<l, as the report says, in spite of t 
painful torture, would confess nothing, nor even sh 
a tear. 

Upon the case V)eing referred to the ‘ Schoppenstn 
at Halle, the famous Univei'sity, the following on 
was returned/to the jndge at Kdsitz:—^ The i 
woman must be stripped and Avashe<l, her hair is 
l>e cut off, and her lx)dy is to l>e carefully examin 
whether it shows any ihark or mole.’ When this v 
done, a l)oil was discovered, and was declared at oi 
as a mark of the devil. The accused was once in 
tortured, this time more severely. Ropes w 
listened on her and drawn tight, screws and Span 
Ixxjts were put on, and she was hammered with 
t<jrture hammer, till alxnit midnight she could hea 
no longer and declared she would confess. Bein^ 
leased, she again denied, was tortured again, confes 
again, was released again, denied again, was torti 
again, and then confessed that she had dance<l \ 
Beelzebub, that she had bewitched the child, the < 
the cow ; in fact that she had done everythiub^ ^ 
wished her to confess, and that Beelzebub had 
Vxdnnd her all the time, admonishing her not to con 

The next morning she again protested her iniiocj 
but she 8<K)n repented and calle<l out, ‘ Yes, yes, 
done everything you say; go and finish the 
quickly/ that is, ‘ Make haste and let me be hum 
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Hereupon sentence came from the princely Schop- 
^iistuhl of Maordebur^, ami was confirmed by the 
wise SchoppenstuU of Leipzig, that ‘ Marie 
Hiizer. the widow of JacoV) Winzer, was to be burnt 

I todeatli on iiccoiint of her witcliery and her flirtation 
lith Beelzebub on the Blockersber^/ &c, 

()ntlie 2Bth of February, 1657, that sentence was 
Loved by Prince «Johann Kfisiinir of* Anhalt Dessau, 
jicler^^yman, himself seventy-five years of age, was 
Sdeied to give her ghostly advice and help, and on 
lentil of March, 1657, before a lar^e concourse of 
"Wple, l\larie Winzer was burnt, fldie following 
itmet from the bill of expenses shows liow such 
“L and executions were conducted. We find :— 

S12 ^^ro8cli(*n, fo.* an oak to serve as the stake. 

■ Id^Moschen, for birchwood. 
bthiiler, for two clergymen. 

Lposelien, for a Kdicolniastcr ami four pupils who had 
to sing din ing the execution. 

11 thaler, for the executioner. 

1 thaler 18 grosehen, tor pork, spices, and bread, consumed 
during the kindly examination and the two tortui'ings. 
bhaler, ibr pork, eaten at the execution, 
dhaler 12 grosehen, for beer drunk during the trial, 
dhaler, for a sheep, eaten at the first torturing, 
bhaler 18 grosehen, ibr three calves, eaten at the second 
torturing and the execution. 

for ten fowls, eaten likewise on the days of 
biiure and execution. 

“diakr, ibr four quarts of heer, drunk at the executhai. 

We have an authentic picture of what took 
r *^l>out two hundred yeai*s ago. A poor respect- 
Lld Woman was tortured and burnt, l)ecause she 
K k 2 
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had danced with Beelzebub on the Block^ rslw r r 
midsuminer ni^ht, that sentence bein^ approvrii 
the highest judicial tribunals at Halle, 

Leipzig, acquiesced in by two clergymen, coiitiiu 
by a rei<(nint^ prince, and carried out witli iml 
carousin^M betbre large crowds of people, ii(»t <\ 
of tluaii daring to utter an anathema on such ( 
reveh'ies and devilries. 

I mention all this, not that each of us shoiiM 
jxmance in .sackcloth and ashes for tlie (IimmIs of vi 
miscreants, some of whom may have becm our oi 
great-grandfathers, but, for the present, siiuply 
order to silenct^ such vague an<l unhistorical assriti( 
as that it would have been impossible in naxhun'Li 
and more particularly after the discovery of ])niiti 
and after the introduction of the liefonnation, 
such siipiu'stitions as the tale of the Lady Toa ii 
spring up qr to be believed in by anybody. IVii.J 
judges, and clergymen, to say nothing of tla* ]'• 
who ate pork and drank four (juarts of beiu’ 'Inn 
the burning of a witch, who could believx‘ in a )•' 
woman, seventy-five years old, flirting on the l)l'» l^ 
berg with Beelzebub, could have had no diilimlt} 
believing, for some good reason, in a toad hv\\\J 
a ring to a princess—it may be, to an ancestv' -' 
that very prince, Johann Kasimir of Anhalt 
who signed the death-warrant of Marie Winzer. 

Enough of this, and more than enough, I 
to warn comparative mythologists against surii 
matic assei-tions as that the mythopodc agi* can 
an end before the beginning of authentic hi"-' 
that no legends could spring up after the Pck’c 
nesian wai-s or in the days of Csesar Augustu'^ 
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■ of enligliteninent cannot l)o aj^^os of snpor- 

[lilt our story of the Fvau Krote may teach ns sonu‘ 
if,r lessons still. There can no donht, 1 should 
; ';f\. that there must be some mythological in^i e- 
[ it^ ill the story of the Lady Toad, uidess \v(‘ admit 
yii Heckmann that each century has its peculiarities, 
li that in the fifteenth century a real toad may 
e j)resented the ^old rin^ to a princess of Anhalt. 

1 iiless we take that strictly rtadistic view of th(‘ 
rv. we must ask tlie (piestion, Why a toad ? 

New, toads ami fro^s are hy no f*u‘ans excluded 
!iitla‘ list of animals that have acted an im}M)rtant 
!t ill the mythologies of the world. Some students 
!iiytholo^y, and some great‘jihilosojihers also, would 
that this was (juite natural, that cei’tain famili<‘s 
Jit he called ‘the Toads’ or ‘tin* Fi’ogs,’ and 
- alter that, stories would he told of them which 
‘.Miially applied to I'eal toads and frvgs. (’ertain 
we are assured, might also ha\e worshij)ped 
'^has tedishes, or chosen frogs as their totems, and 
'i rverything would become j*ational. and mytho- 
o have no further difficulties for anvh(Hly. All 
" may he, hut’ to the student of language ami 
"^U^ht, i. e. to the true logician, the (piestion to l*e 
lies beyond that narrow horizon. What he 
to know is, whether toad and fi’og were l eally 
names, or whether these names had originally 
'“‘ aning, or, it may he, many im-anings, and whethei* 
is told of frogs and toads in ancient or modern 
had a meaning and a purj»ose too; in fact, 
'“'ther there is some sense in all the aj>parcnt non- 
of mythology. 
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Even old Beckmann, the Anhalt chronicler, luid h 
(loubtH and misgivingf* whether the toad had K ^ 
a real toad. Toad in anWad .Krote in German, and 
lie begins to dalible in comparative mythology, ai 
says that the old inhabitants ^ of Anhalt were Wna 
of Slavonic origin, and that besides Radegast ai 
other gods, they worshipped one Krodo. This Kroil 
as Sagittarius ^ informs us, ha<l an image in tl 
fortress of Harzburg near Goslar, viz. an old nui 
standing on a fisli, holding in his right hand a haski 
with fruit, and in his left a wheel. That iiuaj 
was destroyed Uy Charlemagne, but the name nnnaiiu 
though changed in meaning, and signifying no l()iii;( 
a god, but anything very execrabh?. Might not Fiii 
Krdte, Beckmann continues, be a revival of the e 
god Krodo? Dr. Lange, in his article on Die Si\ 
vom K'lvteirriiKj,'^ improves on this conjectuu' i 
pointing to the tish as the water through which Fi.i 
Krote passed, and to tlie wheel as possildy the win 
of the mill near the palace. Krote, he adds, iii, 
iHuriained to the present day a term of reproach, aij 
it may have been originally applied to old women i 
Wendic extraction. One of these Wendic old to;\' 
may have received some kindness from a princt'ss' 
Dessau, may have found a ring which origin''^! 
belonged to the ducal family, nay, which may 
been lost at a fire in the castle, and may have restort 
it to the owner with some good advice. 

All this is, no doubt, very ingenious, and vt-r 

' Vol. Vi. p. 3 * 

* Andquitafes GenW. et Christ. Thuring. 1. i. c. 1, § 6; and 0 
Saxonia, 1. ii. c. 12 ; Grimm. Deutsche MythoJogie, p. 228. 

^ Mittheilungen des Vereitis fur Anhalt. Gesch. i. 285. 
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^nunal; only there are too many ' mays' in the 
ijilanation, and there remains, as we shall see, one 
pat difficulty, namely, .the a^e of the rin^r. ^Fhat 
is referred by the best jml^es, and by l)r. Lan^^^e 
tiiiself, to the end of the 15th or be^nnnin^^ of tli(‘ 
!ili century, and shows traces of the central coat of 
CHis, as it was used by the princes of Anhalt about 
Lr same time. 

But if the Frau Krote, who was the ^rjver of tlu‘ 
:i;:. was neither a revival of the Wendie ^nxl 
indo, nor a Wendie old woman, contmnptuonsly 
?J'‘d a toad, might she not have lAam, as another 
lilialt anti(pnirian, Dr. Kindscher sugg(‘sts, ‘ a lady 
n^uiially called Chrodluld, ^ whose name was short- 
"d to Chrod and Krote ? * Dr. Kindscher <l(‘i*iv(‘s 
fi^naine from the Old High (Jerman hruod, hnioda, 
■d Frankish ehrodd, Anglo-Saxon hi't'dliyuW nnuining 
t'ly, and he supposes that the Lady Chvodhdd may 
ti'c been a real lady of noble birth, wfio pres(mt(‘d 
valuable ring to a Princess of Anhalt, but that 
was believed to have been a toa<l, or an ugly 
^•ndish witch, simply because her name was Ixust 
^'^"wn ill its abbreviated form of Chrodd. 
j this sounds' very plausible, if only tlui real 
dstence of such a lady could be prove<l alM)ut tin*, 
^diining of the 15th century; but this, as Dr. Kiml- 
himself admits, has hitherto been impossible. 

After all these attempts had failed. Dr. Hosiieus, 
learned editor of the Mitthellumjen des Verem^ 
^nhaltische Geschiehte (ii. 318), took an inde- 
■^'lent course, by fixing his*attention chiefly on the 
4orieal elements of the old tale. The ring, he says, 

^ Mittheilungen, ii. 162 . 
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i.s au hintorical ring, and belongs, botli l)y its 
niaiiship, and particularly by the coat of arms win, 
is still visible on it, to the enrl of the loth cmitm v. 

He then remarks that, according to Beckmann t 
old castle at Dessau was burnt down in 11(.7, aj 
that, if the ring was a preservative against tin, 
would have lost its credit, supposing it had cxisti 
befoiHi 7. If then the ring belonged to a prim. 
of Dessau, she must liave lived about lot) \ an<l 
that very time there lived, as Dr. Hosaeus points d 
a famous princess, the wife of Prince Ernst, \vl 
after her luisVVnds death in 1516, ruled as t 
guardian of her sons, and died in 1580. Dui in;:} 
husband’s reign the church at Dessau, the mill. :i 
several other important buildings were erected. ;i 
the princess more particularly is described as a m 
careful and successful administrator. We know tlii 
the old castl^ had been burnt in 1467. What wcu 
be more natural then than that she should have m i- 
her sons promise her to be extremely careful nh'i 
tires in the cavstle, and that she should have 
them one of her favourite rings to remind them i 
that promise ? That ring would be called the 
of Margarethe, or, as Margarethe was shortemd i 
(irete, the ring of Frau Grete. After that, wl*' 
Frau Grete had been forgotten, people might cliiin. 
the pronunciation and call it the ring of ‘ Frau 
and then as soon as there wtis a ring of the 
Toad, explanations of such a name would be 
and readily given, as is always the case in pe^^^ 
mythology. Even after that change, when the 
Krbte had become the mysterious donor, not the p‘ 
sesvsor, of the ring, Dr. Hosaeus points out that oik ' 
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. r(K)iiis in the castle continued to l)e called ‘the 
.,,111 of the Frau Krote.’ • 

This is, no doubt, an. extremely ingenious (‘xpla- 
^ri )ii, and particularly valual)le as showing how 
.viids may spring from historical facts, how a iiuou* 
of pronunciation may lead to a myth, and 
H, even in recent times, mothers and grandmothm s 
i> ;ihvays remly to explain what seems im‘xplicabh‘, 
1 I pe()ple in all ranks of society ready to Ixdit've 
satisfies their curiosity. 

That Mdnjitretlie l)ecame in tlie mouths of tht‘ 
Gvete is well known, and (Sjually well that 
'/e was usetl as a gemu'al name for a eommon gii’l. 
iluhnne Grete is often lieard in the stnsds of 
Ts^a^, and if ijome people pronounccj it (J I havt‘ 
‘ 'inl (juite ixs often the expression l)n in/ditif' Kr<it(‘. 
kw, from Krdte to Krote the transition is (‘asy 
if once made, everything els«‘ wonld 
''low almost as a matter of cours(‘. 

And yet this is not all. The stiidemt ()f my thology 
:::dly welcomes every euhemeristic (‘xplanation whicli 
the slightest countenance from real history, bnt 
he has seen the ring of the vcmerahli! Ih incess 
^ Anhalt changed into the ring of the I><i<iy doa<l he 
''l^s again. Whence all this readimiss to aeerjit tin* 
^"•’V of a toad, who is fed by cnimbs from tin; window 
^ pnncess, and then either sends a woman to 
^*‘^ent a ring possessing a kind of charm against 
and other dangei’s, or leads a princess tiirongh 
'subterraneous passage to ^ woman who canmd !»• 
divered without her assistance, and then cr>nducts 
-^safely back to the palace, carrying a lantern, and 
.■^^Henting her with a ring? 
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Surely, nowhere would such a story be accof^tcl 
there did not exist beforehand a certain acijuaintiuic 
with toads or frogs as fabulous beings, havia<r t}, 
character of fairies or witclies, or where apparitinr 
of women announcing fortunate or unfortunab'. tn tMij 
to princes and pi’incesses Iiad not become ai ticl»;s » 
popular faith. TIuis we see that, after all, the In I 
of the Comparative Mythologist cannot be alto^^t tle 
dispensed with, if we want to know by wl\at sji.* 
a real histoi’ical event can be changed into a Alarclio 
or a Marehen into a real historical event. 

And here shall see at once the immeiis(^ ini 
])ortance of comparative studies. If the story (M' th 
Frau Krdte who invites a princess to attend acini' 
birth in some subterraneous place, and wlio i\;\vin'i 
her services with some valual)le prestiiit, existed w 
Dessau only, the explanation given by Dr. llosuoi 
would probably be accepted by movst people, h'l 
what shall we say if we look about and tind the sain 
or veiy similar stories all over Germany, without an 
princess Mavijarethe or Grete or Krdie to account ti 
it. Such stories have been collected, and Dr. Th. 
in a paper called Did und dev Rlmj, IHBth 
nearly a dozen vei'sions of it. It exists in Vorarlh« r;! 
as shown by Vonbun in his Die Vorard^'i^ 

D58, p. 6; it exists in the Lech-valley of the lyin' 
see Ritter von Alpenburg, Deutsche Alj>ens(i(jeii, 1^* 
p. 159 ; it exists near the Bodium in Swabia, sen i 
Meyer, Deutsche iSugen aus Schwalen, 1852, vel- 
p. to ; in Dornhan and Boll near Obemdorf, 1. c. p. ^' 
and again in Pfullingen near Reutlingen, 1. c. p- ^ 
In the Mark, south of the Havel and the Spree, ti 
same story with small modifications has been collect' 
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V A. Kuhn, Mdrhiiiilie Sagen und Mdirhcn, 1843, 
S:i, while Haupt has heard.it near Sclnulewalde in 
lisatia, see tSfujenlnudt der LamitZy 1863, vol. i. p. 55, 
,1 traces of it have been discovered even in Jh)lieniia, 

Y Waldau, Bdkmisvhes Mdrclieidnu li, 1860, p. '202. 
^v^oiiiewhat different thou<j;h possibly related stoiy 
;htuld to Dr. Ogle at Zurich. There is a statin' of 
iarleinagne on one of the towers of the Hiinster, and 
i Diie of the houses near the Miinster tlu'ri* W(*re 
lilt' curious stone carvings representing a toad sitting 
it'^rtrs, and a snake with a chalice and a ring. Tlu' 
uristan, when (piestioned, told an \an(‘ient tale of 
iiiirlcinagne walking one day by the lake, when lu‘ 
'iiifl a toad s(juatting on a snake’s eggs. He seizi‘<l 

poor ‘ Krote ’ by the le^ and threw it into t]j(‘ 
ivi'. In repayment of the service, the snake gave 
'll a ring and a chalice. Even Luther alludi's to 
I'll stories in his TUcltredeiiy 157 6, fol. but h(‘ 
Hai'es them to be mere soyRtucf. ddiis must sullice 
' show that the euhenieristic explanation ol th(‘- 
ii'ly Toad breaks down before the evidencii ol its 
^isteiice in many parts of Germany where the nann* 
the Princess Margarethe of Dessau was utterly 
‘l^iiown. We have therefore to look tor a different 
^I'lanation. 

^Ve have not veiy far to seek before we find toads 
d trogv^—for these two animals are almost always 
l^rd up together—representing certain phenomena 
nature, and after a time endowed with a human 
■•’tonality. In different parts of the world the 
'nds, the moon, and the sun have been conceived as 
'*^'1 or frog-like characters. It is easy to undei’stand 
clouds should have been likened to frogs. 1 he 
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Mexicans, for instance, who worshipped a ^od of 
under the name of Tlaloc, i.e. the Nourisher, ivpn 
sented his children, probably the clouds, as iVn.f 
Another great goddess in Mexico, Cantaotl, a kiinl ( 
Demeter, is likewise pictured in the form of afrui 
with a large number of mouths or breasts on In 
body. 

It is more difficult to understand why the ino.j 
should have been conceived as a frog. Tlie fan 
however, admits of no doubt, for Mr. Powidl, in hi 
article on the Mythology of the American Indiaiii 
tells us that tin/ Indians believe that in anciinit tiin^ 
a council of tlie gods was held, to consider liow tlin[ 
could make a new moon, and that this was achii-N'i 
by Whippoorwill changing a frog into the ukhii 
T he Indians imagine even now that they can stv tL 
frog riding the moon, and they say that the moon 
cold, because the frog from which it was iiiado wii 
cold. 

Lastly the sun, and more particularly the risiii 
and setting sun, or what we should call the (huvn iHi 
the gloaming, have been conceived under the sniii 
image. Two explanations are possible here. bitli< 
the sun, iis rising from the waters *or the clouds, ;ui 
setting again in the watei’s, was accepted as i 
amphibious animal, like the frog, or the name 
to the frog was, for some rejison or other, teun 
applicable to the dawn and the gloaming also, so th; 
the two, the frog and the dawn, became synonyia"^ 
and then gave rise in the usual way to a numl>^‘i’ i 
misunderstood legends. 

When we are told in the Mahabharata that 
the solar fire, who hides in the waters, was betrays 
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a frog, that frog could hardly liavo hecii meant 
•r anything but the dawn, a4inouncing to the world 
• r I’otui’n of the sun. . 

A more decided case of solar metaphor is nunitiomMl 
y Plutarch, who sees in the frog a symlM^l of the 
; rnal sun. The Corinthians, he tells us, had smit 
1 luoiize palm-tree to the temple of Apollo, lloniid 
> root were frogs and water-serpents. As th(‘S(* 
3 iiiiiials liad nothing in common either with palm- 
:r'('s or with Apollo, or with tin; Coriiiilnans, it was 
('iif^i’ested by the Greeks that they were intended as 
Miiiliols of spring, when the sun beginV to grow strong 
iii'l <lrives away the winter. In the sanu; manmo’ 
'tii'V state that the cock in the hand of Apollo was 
:iouit to indicate the approach of morning. 

In other cases, however, we must appeal U) lang\iage 
■K‘lf in order to explain why the sun should have 
'’■in called a frog. Bheka in Sanskrit means a frog, 
finil a well-known story is told of Bheki, a fmnale 
who became the wife of a prince ,on condition 
she should never see water. One day she saw 
and immediately she va7dshe<l. This is but 
of the many versions of the world-old story that 
dawn, conceived as a woman and as tin* wile ol 
\ killer, originally the sun, vanishes in tln.^ gloaming 
H Wn as she sees the water, that is, as .soon ms she 
Id'roaches the clouds or the sea in which the sun s(‘ts. 

I hut why should the Dawn be called a female Irog? 
^kas been sugge.sted that this was simply due to the 
^''phibious nature of the dawn, sitting, like a frog, 
the line which divides the clouds from the (Nirth. 
ki‘S may be so. But there is a more potent reason 
Bheka would in Gi’eek appear as </)ot/(ov. This 
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does not exist, but with a change of ot into f—\ er 
common in one of the Greek dialects, namely tli 
Boeotian — (f)oiKOi may be the Greek (fwKo^. This incur 
sea-weed, and was called so from its dark-red colon 
for we know that it was a favourite article for inukin 
rouge. The Latin fucus also means a rock-liclici 
a red colour, and rouge. If fucus (for folcos, lik 
wnus for olnos) meant dark-red, bheka also must Imv 
had originally the same meaning, and the frog woul 
have been called the dark-red one. We know tli:i 
in Latin the toad is called ruheta also, the re<l on 
The Sanskrit word bheka, therefore, if it mnan 
originally a dark red frog, would have been a ino^ 
appropriate name for the dawn, and still more for tli 
gloaming. Thus aru n a in Sanskrit m^ans red, am n 
the dawn; tsu in Hottentot meant bloody, red, 
goah became a name for the rising sun, and, at las 
for the supreme deity. ^ 

If this is granted, all becomes clear. Bheki, th 
dark-red one, originally a name of the gloaming 
ceased to be understood, and became a mere luoiii 
and then a myth. When it was asked who Blit“l> 
was, she was readily accepted as a beautiful giiL 
the old story remained that she had been discovi’ir 
by her lover sitting near a well; that he had aske 
lier to marry him, and that she consented on cun 
dition that he should never show her a drop of wate 
One day, being tired, she asked the king for wat' 
The king forgot his promise, brought her water, an 
Blieki plunged into the plater, whether as the gloaa^ 
ing, or as the frog, or as the beautiful princess, an 
disappeared. 

^ M. M., Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 295. 
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If the intellectual atmosphere of a people is once 
:^nueated by such creations of fancy, if faii'ies, 
rownies, elves, and gnomes Iiave become familiar 
:;itii(Is, nothing is easier to understand than that i t^al 
iiaracters should lae chatiged into fairies, oi* that 
iiiiics should be changed into real charactcix 1 liav(‘ 
:ttk* doubt that Frau Krote too Kdongs to this class 
f beings, and that she was originally one of tla^ 
Id Teutonic female deities, the wise women, th(‘ 
VDltish i<p((e vnfe, the old Noi^sc .spdkouor, whom 
jriiinn has so well described in his German Mytho- 
and who can generally l)e tra«^d to the W(‘ll- 
aiDwn source of all female deities, the dawn, th(‘ 
the clouds, and the earth. These fabulous 
meet us again and again in Gennan Mythology 
kind-hearteJ women, who, under various disguises, 
their friends against coining dangei’s, prot(‘et 
kill in sickness, rescue them from pi*isoiv occasionally 
■^n marry them, but generally disappear again when 
"file promise made to tliem by their fiiemls has un- 
fittingly been broken. GrimnTs Gennan Mythology 
'' hill of these stories, particularly in th(‘ chapter (^n 
^dt/nuen, Weise Frcnte)!, Wlrhte u)i<l Elhe. A well- 
fewn name for these half-goddesses was Tiin in 
^I'l High German, in Anglo-Saxon /r/cs, plural Lle.sd. 

same name, with the loss of the initial vowel, 
Ppeai's in Icelandic as D/s, plural Disir. They, too, 
'^^igfusson informs us in his Icelandic Dictionary, 
^f'e female guardian-angels, who follow every man 
his birth, and only lea^ve him in the hour of 
^ath. 

^ have little doubt, therefore, that the story of the 
Toad in Dessau is really a survival of ancient 
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Teutonic mytholoj^y. Such survivals hecoiur ia,> 
with every generation, but they die veiy slowl 
I still remember being told by my grandmotlu*!’. wIk 
she warned me not to go too near to the rivi r, tl 
Jlidde, that, if I went too near, the Nickpr won 
come and cany me off. That Nicker is the OM Hi' 
(jJerman Xilihus, of whom Grimm has much to tt ll 
bis Mytliology (p. 456). The ancient Germans, wla 
the first snow began to fall, used to say that snii 
god or other in the clouds had torn his featlaa'-l r 
We boys at school used exactly the same (‘xpro^ir 
when we saw Wie first flakes of snow. Only ^vt' le* 
to say, ‘Baibler has tom his bed,’ and Baihlev \v;e 
real person, who lived in the Church tower, ainl kr 
watch and jxave the signal in ease of a fire hnsikii: 
out in the town or in the neighbourhood. 

In the same manner, then, there probably vcjs i 
old legcmd of a kind fairy, originally a forgitt- 
goddess, protecting the reigning family of Uessaa m 
warning them against approaching dangers. Hi 
story may either have been changed into history i 
some early chronicler who had nothing better t<"i' 
or, and this is more likely, some princess at B»'ssi 
may really have made herself kmnVn by her kiu'ki* 
to poor people, and then the mere wish of the |"^ 
that some good fairy might reward her, would ea>: 
have become mixed up with the old legends iff ' 
wise women appearing in various animal disgnic’ 
and bestowing their blessing, or even some substart ^ 
gift in the shape of a gold ring, on their des^asr 
friends. Ceidain it is that the gold ring of 
Krote is preserved with religious care to the pre^^' 
day. It is kept in a small safe, carefully hidden a^'^ 
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•h.^ wall of the old castle. The Duke ouly has the 
. which opens the safe, and when it was last shown 
Ilf hy the reigning Duke the greatest precaution 
' V' t.iken against every possible acchhait, and, more 
dicnlarly, against the danger of the ring falling on 
rioor, which, as I was informed, woidd have 
.viuled some dire misfortune to tlui leigning 
i!y, more particidarly, a contlagi*ation in the 
: !• lit castle. 

linally, we ask the rpiestion what may have* hern 
•ligiiial mythological atoms which h(‘cam(‘ crystal- 
''1 ill the story of the Frau Krote» inciting some 
) to act as a midwife in a subterran(‘ous abode, 
in’stowing on her a present, giMierally som(‘thing 
':lit or gohhui, we can, ot* courses ofli i* no mor** 
!i <i guess, for th(‘ original (ihmimits of such stories 
■ ' to l)e looked for fai* beyyond thi*. beginning of 
liituri^ or even of tradition. There js om‘ birth 
"tantly allmled to in the Veula, that is. the birth of 
iiiorning sun, the child that cries in th«‘ morning, 
mother belongs to the invisible or dark r(‘gions 
'“'1 the East or behjw the watca-s, ami the 
'M-n^er who announces the impemling birth is tim 
The Dawn rouses men and woim n from their 
b imd the lighting of the tire on the hearth or on 
''^har is often conceived as causing that which is 
^ b’ the cause of tlie morning sacrifice, namely, the 
or the rising of the sun. Again and again in 
^^c(la are the old sages said to hav<i opiaied tlie 
of the Efist, and to have liyought back the light of 
The Dawn was jictually called Bhcki in Iialian 
ni<ls, and it was called so, as we saw, on account of 
^^awny or dark-red colour and of its sitting on the 
IV. L 1 
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waters. Tliat the Dawn brings bright golden presen 
is still attested by the/dernian proverb, Morgenslun, 
hat Gold im MiDide. Out pf such floating eK ineti 
the story of Frau Krote might easily have 
formed in the course of centuries, till at last 
clustered round the historical figure of a princess 
the name of Margarethe or Grethe, who died at Dessi 
in 1530. 
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' the science of lanfjuafje has s\i])|)li(‘(l a new 
es for the science of inytholoj^y, the science of 
ilioloffy bids fair, in its turn, to .*)))en the wa\' 
i new and scientific study of the folkdoiv of 
Aiyan nations. Not only Inive tlie radical and 
'I'll elements,of lan^uaf^e itccn proves! to lie the 
e in India, Greece, Italy, anionic the ('(‘Itic, 
'eiiic, and Slavonic nations, not only have* the 
III s of many of their gods, the forms of their woi'- 
iind the mainsprings of their religions semtimeiit 
'll traced hack to one common Aiyan source; hut 
"tiler advance has lieen made. A myth, it was 
•"i"il, dwindles down to a legend, a legemd to a tale; 
I'f the myths \yere originally identical in India, 
Italy, and Germany, why should not the tales 
'"'I the.se countries show .some similarity even in 
■ '"tigs of the Indian Ayah and the English nurse ? 
'' is some truth in this line of argument, hut there 
I'l'ewise great danger of error. Granted that 
'"iilier of words and myths were originally identical 
"if all the memhers of the y^ryan family, granted 
" ise that they all went through the .same vici.ssi- 

of Indo-European Tradition and Folk-Lore, By W. K. 

• London : Chapman and Hall, 1663. 
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tudes, would it not follow that, as no sound scU 
thinks of comparing Hindustani and English, or haj 
and llussian, no attempt p.t comparing the ih(h( 
tales of Europe to the modern tales of India c] 
ever lead to any satisfactory results? Tlu^ tal*. 
iUdrc/eo/, are the modern /xftols of mythology, 
if they are to hecome the subject of scientilie ti 
ment, tln^ first task that has to be accoinplislnd 
trace back each modern tale to some earlit*r !*•;:( 
and each legend to some primitive mythical r 
And here it is very important to remark that,altli" 
originally out popular tales were reproductiom 
more ancient legends, yet after a time a general u 
was cr(‘ated for marvellous stories, and new ont‘s 
invented in large numbei’s, whenever thev wp 
( piinak by ev(‘ry grandmother and every mirsi*. K 
in tliese purely imaginative tales, analogies may 
doubt, be discovered with more genuine tales; hen 
they were made after original patterns, and, in '' 
cases, wer(‘ mere variations of an ancient air. i' 
we tried to analyse them l)y the same tests ie 
genuine tales, if we attempted to recognise in t: 
the features of ancient legends, or to discover in t! 
fanciful strains the key-notes of still more di'i 
mythology, we should certainly share the fat(‘ (d t- 
valiant knights who were led through an eiub'- 
forest by the voices of fairies till they found t; 
selves landed in a l)ottondess quagmire. Jacob (n.i 
lus Mr. Kelly tells us in his work on Indo-Et>‘\ 
TnulUio)i and Folh-fjore, was the first scholai 
pointed out the importance of collecting all that 
be saved of popular stories, customs, sayings. ^ • 
stitions, and beliefs. His German Mythology is a d 
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of such curiosities, and, to^etlier ^vith Ins col- 
^ 0)11 of Mdirhen, it shows Ikhv much of tliis jotsum 
^;,;tli)tsam is still floating about, holoiiging originally 
:hMiiost ancient cargo of language, thought, fancy, 
ilM'licf. The Norse Tales lately })ul)lish(*(l hy l)i’. 
V lit are another instance that shows how much 
i- is to reward the labours of a caretul (‘olh‘(*tor 
: a thoughtful interpreter. Sutti(‘i(‘nt matmial has 
- i collected to enable scholars to st'c that these tah's 
not arbitrary inventions or modern fictions, but 
their fibres cling in many instanc(‘s to th(‘ xoay 
■niis of ancient language and anviiait thought. 
I 'lig those who, in (Germany, hav(‘ followed in th«‘ 
vkof (irimm,and mideavoured to trace the mo'h rn 
A-lore back to its most priniitiv(‘ sourc(‘s, th<‘ names 
Kuhn, Schwartz, Mannhardt, and Wolf InTl a pro- 
■i'lit place, and it lias bemi the obj(‘ct ol Mr. Kelly 

• lukt* known in his liook the most riaimrkabh* dis- 
' lics which have been achieved by the successors 
i('oimtrymmi of Jacob (irimm in this fiehl ot anti- 
‘liaii research. 

■h'. Kelly deserves great cnalit for the jiains he has 
^• '1 in mastering this difficult subject, but we regn't 
Ihrin in which he has thought fit to c()mmunicate 
‘II hhiglish public the results of liis labours. Hr* 
'' Us that a work by Dr. Kuhn, On Prsrnit of 
the Drink of the is his chief authority. 

* k* adds: 

Although the very different nature of my work 
'^‘‘Idom allowed me to translate two or three con- 
utive sentences from Dr. Kuhn’s elalxjratc treatise*, 
I wish it to be fully undei*sUxxl that, but for the- 
the former could not have been written. I am 
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tlie itiore bound to state this once for all, as 
ally as I can, because the very extent of my 
n(‘ss has hindered me from acknowled^injr my ohlit 
tions to J)r. Kuhn, in the t(‘xt or in foot-iiotis. 
constantly as I have done in most other cast s.’ 

We cannot ludp considtuan^; this an unsatisl'act.i 
arranjr^Mmait. If Mr. Kelly had ^ven a translati 
of Dr. Kuhn’s Essay, En;j;lish readm-s wontl iia 
known whom to hold responsible for th(‘ statfiii'ii 
many of tlumi very startling, as to the coincidciin ^ 
th(‘ tah'S and traditions of tlu^ Aryan nations. ( 
ao'ain, if Mr. Ivelly had written a l)ook of his own ^ 
should have had the same advanta^nw, for In* Witu 
no doubt, have considered himself bound to suli^t! 
tiate every fact ([noted from tlu* E(lda or from ^ 
Veda by a suitable reference. As it is, the na'b 
cui’iosity is certainly excited to the hi^du^st <li‘;:!‘ 
but his incnalulity is in no way relieved. Mi’. K* 
does not tell.us that he is a Sanskrit or an Icrbui' 
scholar, and hence we naturally inbw that his .es 
tions alxjut tlui ^mds of the Indian and North 
])antheons are borrowinl from Dr. Kuhn and i 
(lermaii writers. But, if so, it would hav(‘ 
far preferablt‘ to ^ive the //Ashss/am verlat oi ti.^ 
scholars, because, in descriptions of ancient forin^ 
belief or superstition, the slightest chan^m of exj !^ 
si(ni is apt to chanj^e the whole bearing of a sent<' 
Many of Dr. Kuhn’s opinions have been challrr,: 
and ecjutroverted by his own countrymen—by W(‘h‘^ 
Pott, and othei's: some,Jie hfus successfully sup[H*i^ 
by new evidence, othei's he may l>e supjx)sed to b 
surrendered. All this could not be otherwise in a 
ject so new and necessarily so full of guess-work 
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.stii<ly of folk-lore, and it detracts in no way from 
of the excellent essjvys in winch Dr. Knlm 
;(ith(*i‘s have analyse(l various myths of tlu* Ar\ an 
•DUS. All we insist on is this, that Ix'fore wr can 
vjit any conclusions jis to tlu‘ V(‘dic clmractm’ of 
*.k ^ods, or the deep ineanin^^ of so whimsical 
istoni as divination with tlu^ si(‘V(‘ and sh(‘ars, wc 
,'t have chapter and vers(‘ from th(‘ Veda, and wi ll 
iiiifiiticated descriptions of tlu‘ customs rcfei-rtMl to. 
-jilt* do not object to ^(‘mn’al ass(‘rtions ai>ont the 
li\ or Homer, or Virj^il, or Shakt‘s])t‘are, ht'causi^ 
■ they can jud^e for thmnselves, iind would not 
'l l th(‘ trouble of ch(‘ckin;^ For tlnanselvi's any stati*- 
tits which seem at all startlinj^L Ihit if they are 
M'l to believe that tln^ Teda contains tin* tiaie 
'";'nny of (ireece, that Orpheus is Ri\A\\\, oi* the 
!i'i, that the Oharib^s are tin* Vedic Haidtas. oi’ 
Ns, the Erinnys Sara??.yil, oe tin; lierlltnin^^ such 
it*‘ments, however true tiny may b(‘, should, in the 
Ni'iit state of comparative mytholo<.(ical research, In* 
Ipnrted by evidence such as should enable stmhmts 
i'altre for themselv(*s, before assentin^^ to even the 
""t plausible theories. What authority is there loi’ 
yin;r (p. 14) that’— 

The Sanskrit tongue, in which the \'edas an* 
'kten, is the .sacred lan^aia^e of India: that is to 
y> the oldest lan^ua^e, the one which was s])ok(‘n,as 
“ Hindus believe, by the ^ods themselves,when ^^o<ls 
d men were in fre<[U(*nt fellowship with each other, 
the time when Yama descended ii’oin heaven to 
the fii'st of moitals ’ f 

The Hindu.s, as far as we know, never say that the 
ds s{K)ke Vedic as oppose<^^l bj ordinary Sanskrit; 
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they never held that during the Vedic perioi 
gods lived in more frequent fellowship witli iih-i 
they never speak of Yaina as, descending from 
to l)ecome the first of mortals. These are thn'c inj 
takes, or at least three entirely im-Indian ideas, in (,i 
sinitence. Again, when we are told (p. 19) that, 
the Vedas, Yama is the first lightning-hoi’ii morta 
W(; imagine that this is a simple statement from tl 
Veda, when^as it is a merely hypothetical and, wa* 1 - 
liev(i, erroneous view of the natui’e of Yania, draw 
from the interpretation of the naim^s of some Voi 
deities. If given as a guess, with all its pros andrM ^ 
it would he valuable; if given, as here, as a siiiij) 
fact, it is utterly d(‘cepti\m. 

In page 18 we are told: 

‘ On the whole, it is manifest that all these divin 
tidings, Maruts, /f/hhus, Bhr/gus, and Angiras.-n 
ludiigs identical in nature, distinguished from ea< 
other only byYheir elemental functions, and not esso 
tially different from the Pit>*^s or fathers. The latt* 
are simply the souls of the pious dead.’ 

Now these are strong and startling assertions, 
again given dogmatically, and without any proof fi' 
Pit>‘/s are, no doubt, the fathei's, ahd they might 
called the so\ds of the pious dead ; but, if so, they 
no elementary origin, like the gods of the storms, ti 
days, and the seasons; nor can they have any elem*‘^‘ 
tary functions. To say that the Pitr/s or Man* 
shone as stai^s to mortal eyes (p. 20) is anotb 
assertion that rei^uires considerable limitation, 
is apt to convey ms false an idea of the primiti' 
faith of the Vedic i?/shis, as when (p. 21) we 
that the A pas (water’s) are cloud-maidens, brik 
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ithe ^fods,or navi^atorn of tfio colostial Hea(navyaM. 
the Apaaras are damstd.s destined to drli^dit 
souls of heroes, the Jiouris, in fact, of tin* Vcdie 
dimlise. The ^erms of some of t)u‘si‘ id(*as may. 
rrhiips, l>e discovei'ed in the hymns of th(‘ Veda, l»nt 
, >j)(‘ak thus ])roadly of a Vedie ])aradis(‘, of hoin-is. 
;il cloud-maidens, is to convt'y, iis far as wo can jml^r 
' III t»‘xts liitherto puhlisluMl, an utOn’Iy fals(‘ id«‘a of 
■ >iinple religion of tin*. Vedic poets. 

'>nt‘ other instiince must suthci^. At tlie (uid of the 
lull hapter, in order to explain wliy a healino virtue 
' iH‘ril)ial in German folk-lorii to thi mistletoe and 
> ash, Mr. K(dly makes tin? followin^^ stat4‘ment : 
piis healin^^ virtue, which tin* misthdoi* shares 
I'll the ash, ls a lon^-descemhal tradition, ha’ the 
^idi/Aa, the emlxxliment of tin* Soma, a liealin;^^ 
of the highest renown amon^^ tin* Siaithern 
was one that ^revv lM*neath the Iieav(*idy 
''^'fittha.’ We tried in vain to und(*rstand the 
}>ower of the/fO’ in this sentenci*. .Gr(‘at stress 
^•hd in Northern Mythology on the fact that 
*■ nii.stletoe grows on a tree, and does not, like ail 
plants, spring from the earth. But tin* K ush /h a 
^‘•‘Ver sixid t(j grow on the heavenly Asvattha, 
•‘^'■h Mr. Kelly translates hy religious tig. hut lH*in‘ath 
hi fact, it is the A.svattha, or Pippal, which, il 
^ 111(1 growing on another tree, the Sami 
"eO, is con.sidered by the Brfdimans as jieculiarly 
^*‘*1 for sacnficial purposes. The for, therehae, must 
to something else as fo;^ming the tertnun nnn- 
between the mistletoe and the Kush/Aa, 
their healing power? Hardly: for, in the case 
hie mistletoe, the healing power is a popular super- 
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stition, in the CRvSe of the Kusht/ia, the Gontus Kperhixn 
it is, we hclieve, a iiiedis^inal fact. We suppose, tlu n 
fore, that Mr. Kelly perceived the similarity hetw^ij 
the German and the Indian plants to consist in tlii 
that the Kush^ Aa was really an embodiment of Som 
for in another passage he says : 

‘ Besides the earthly Soma, the Hindus reco<riiii 
a heavenly Soma or AmrHa {iwibrosia), thit droj 
from the imperishable Asvattha or Pippal [Fiib 
reli(jiom), out of which the immoi'tals shapCMl tli 
heaven and the earth. Beneath this mighty tiv 
which spreads ^ts branches over the third h(‘{i\i i 
dwell Yama and the Pit^^/s, and (piaff the drink ( 
immortality with the gods. At its foot grow plaiil 
of all healing virtue, incorjwrations of Jbhe Soma.’ 

Mr. Kelly then proceeds to reinai'k that ‘ the pari 
lelism between the Indian and the Iranian world in 
on the one hand, and the ash Yggdrasil on the otli*' 
is very striking.’ We shall pass by the Iranian worl 
tree, the fact being that the Zend-Avesta does m 
recognise one, but always speaks of two trees. Bi 
fixing our attention on Mr. Kelly’s comparison of wb 
he calls the Indian world tree and the ash Yggdras 
the case would stand thus : The Hindus believe in 
existence of a Pippal tree (Ficus religiosa) that dn'l 
Soma (Asclepias acula), at the foot of which gm\'i 
the Kushi/ia (Costus spmoms), a medicinal plj^^' 
the incorporation of the Soma dropping from tl 
Pippal. As there is a similarity between the 
Yggdrasil and the Pipp^^l, both representing original!; 
as is maintained, the clouds of heaven, thereto' 
a healing virtue was ascribed to the ash and tl 
mistletoe by the Aryans that came to settle ' 
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Airope. We will not deny that if the fiiets, ivs here 
[atetl, were quite correct, stune Hiniilarity of coo- 
.ption might be discovered in the German Yggdrasil 
11(1 the Indian Pippal. But did the Bnihinans cvim* 
dicve in a Pippal dropping Soma, and \n tluit 
iiiiia l>ecoming embodied in a Costiis ? Mr. IG^liy 
Me, for once, gives a reference to Rig-veda, IT. 1(‘4, 
vhieh,as we find from the original work of Dr. Kuhn, 
-intended for Rig-veda, IT. 164, 19-22. In that hymn 
lie word Kush^/^a never occurs. A tree is indeed 
iiioitioned tliere, but it is not called Asvattha, nor is 
it said to drop Soma, nor is there ani^ allusion to th(‘ 
fact that heaven and earth wei*e made; of that tr(M‘. 
Ill that can be gathered from the extremely ohscui e 
aii^aiage of tl^at hymn is that the fruit of the tret* 
iicro described is called Pippala, that Tmvls stdtie on 
t eating that fruit, that they sing praises in lionour 
t a share of immortality, and tliat tU^se bii’ds a?’(5 
allod eaters of sweet things. That the woi’d used for 
i'limortality ’ may mean Soma, that the word meaning 
'iweef may stand for the same beveragti, is piu-fectly 
but, even if that conjectural rendering should 
adopted, it wo\ild still leave the general meaning 
'fthe verses far too obscure to justify us in making 
the basis of any mythological comparisons. As 
the Kusha—the Codu^ .spectoms, which is said 
" he called in the Rig-veda an incorporation of Soma, 
doubt whether such a word ever occurs in tin* 
^i^(-veda. It is mentioned in the mystical foi'inulas 
^ the Atharva-veda, but there again it is calh*d, 
the friend of Soma (Ath.-veda, V. 4, 7), but not 
embodiment; nor is there any statement that 
*‘der the A^vattha tree there mentioned the g^^W 
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ilrink Soma, Imt simply that Yama (Irinks there wit! 
the gods. I 

It is impossible to he to<j caretul in these luutt. iJ 
otherwise (iverything becomes everythhig. 

Mr. Kt^lly takes it for granted that tlu? ])()ets of tlJ 
Veda knew a tree similar to the tree Vggdru.sil J 
a world ti’ee, or a cloud tree, or whatever else it \\va\ 
li(‘ calhid— then? is not a single passag(.^ that has hn i 
))rought forward in support by Mr. Kelly oi* hv bi 
Kuhn himself, which could stand a more sever*' crii 
cism. When tlie poets exclaim, ‘ What wo<m1, wImI 
tree was it, of \^hich they made heaven an*l <‘arth ' 

- this means no more in the ancient language <1 
religious poetry than, Out of what material w*‘f> 
heaven and earth formed? As to tht^ tn^e llpa e| 
more correctly, Ilya —nothing is known of it iMyeni 
its nanu^ in one of tlu^ latest works of Vedic lit(a’atui' 
the Upanishads, atid the remarks of so modern a (om 
numtator as ASaiikara. There is no proof whate\'i 
of anything dike the conception of tla^ Ygg<lra>i 
having entered the thoughts of tlu' Vedic po(?ts; an ' 
to ascribe the healing virtue of ash or mistletoe t 
any reminiscence of a plant, Kusha, that 
liave grown under a Vedic fig-tree, or Soma-tre*‘. < ^ 
Yggdrasil, is to attempt to lay hold of the shadow • ! 
a dream. 

Tliere is but one way in whicli a comparative stiM} 
of the {popular traditions of the Aryan nations cal 
lead to any satisfactory result. Let each tale 1’ 
traced back to its most cyiginal form, let that foi in '' 
analysed and interpreted in strict accordance with tb 
rules of comparative philology, and after the keric 
or the simple and original conception of the myt' 
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j. been found, let us see how the same eoueeptiou 

• 1 the same myth have j*radually (‘Xpaieh'd and 
,/i)iiie diversified under the hrij^ht sky of India and 
, the forests of Germany. Before tlie Northern 
i^^drasil is compared to a supposiid Indian world 
:.i' it is ahsolutely necessary to ;;ain a clear insij^dit 
:!i) th(‘ mitunj of the myth of Yfj^nlrasil. Tliat myth 

• oils to he of a decidedly cosmoj^amic and philo- 
-jiliieal chanicter. Tlie ti*ee seinns to (‘Xpivss tlie 
'iiiverse. It is said to have thre(‘ rools—one in 

mnir the well called llrcnfvliinr \ a se(‘ond 
'\l'i(iLi(heiiii, near the well of the dds(‘ J/Z/zoV ; and 
i third in Inaiven, near tlte well ol 1 unlh. Its 
niiiches embrace the whohi world. In lusiwii the 
:''ls hold thijir meetings tmder the. shadow ol this 
>Miear the well of Vunlh, The, jilace, is ^niarded 
y tlu^ three xVoz’zz(/.s (Vurdh, I c/v/^z/z^/z, and NG/A/\ 
-Past, Bivsent, and Future), who wzihg’ the roots ol 
•h‘tree with the water of Vinul//. In. the crown ol 
‘ii'‘triH) sits an eaf^le, zind in the, wih ol llrcrijclim r 
i's the serpent .Vo//zm/z/z’, ami f^miws its roots. In ^ 
Mie of thes(‘ conceptions are thm’e, ziny clear traces ol 
'’"tills or thunderstorms; but it there weir, this 
’^etihl be the vttry imson why the ^ ^^;^nlr.‘isil could 
''"t be compared to the Inditin Asvattha, in uhicli 
' iiij^enuity will ever discover eitlier zi bank of clomN 
a tliumlerstorm. 
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'I’liEUE is, after Anglo-Saxon, no language, no 
ture, no mythology so full of interest for the (jlueidatinij 
of the earliest history of the race which now inhuliitil 
these British Isles as the Icelandic. Nay, in om; 
respect, Icelandic heats every other dialect of tli( 
great I’eutonic family of'speech, not excepting An^'ln 
Saxon and Old High-German and Gothic. It is ii 
Icelandic alone that we find complete remains ^ 
genuine Teutonic heathendom. Gothic, as a langiiag 
is more ancient than Icelandic; hut the only liteiiir; 
work which we possess in Gothic is a translation n 
the Bihle, The Anglo-Saxon literature, with the 
ception of the Beowulf, is Christian. The old herots 
of the Nihelunge, such as we find them represcntid 
in the Suahian epic, have hecn converted into chnnii- 
going knights; whereas, in the ballads of the EMir 
Edda, Sigurd and Brynhild appear before us in tluir 
full pagan grandeur, holding nothing sacred hut tbrif 
loA'e, and defying all laws, human and divine, in tl"’ 
name of that one almighty passion. The Icclaini'^' 
contains the key to many a riddle in the EnglisI' 
language, and to many a mystci'y in the Englisi’ 

' The Norsemm in Iceland. By Dr, G. W. Daseiit. Oxford Bsi)' 
1858. 
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anicter. Though the Old Noi-se is but a dial(‘(*t o\' 
aie same language which the Angles and Saxons 
.n)u;;ht to Britain, though the Norman blood is the 
blood that ebbs and flows in every (hn-inaii 
art, yet there is an accent of defiance in that imggisl 
brthern speech, and a spring of dai-ing madness in 
lat throbbing Northern heart, which marks the 
Virthman wherever he appeal's, wliether in Iceland 
rill Sicily, whether on the Seine or on tin* Tham(‘s. 
At the Vieginning of the ninth century, when tin* 
.T^at Northern exodus began, Europi', as Dr. Dasiait 
remarks, ‘was in danger of becoming too comfortabh'. 
Dll' two nations destined to run neck-and-mn'k in tlic 
.nat race of civilisation, Frank and Anglo-Saxon, 
t'l a t(‘ndency to become ddll and lazy, and neithei' 
''lid arrive at perfection till it had Ihicii chastisi'd by 
Xorsemen, and finally forced to admit an inlusion 
f Xorthern blood into its sluggish vadns.^ The vigour 
Dlic various branches of the Teutonic stoids may be 
i'asnred by the proportion of Norman blood wliicli 
t'v received; and the national character ol iMigland 
''Vfs more to the descendants of Droll (lang<!rthan 
''the followers of Hengist and Horsa.’ 
hut what is known of the early history ol the 
^"I'semen? Theirs was the life of reckless Iree- 
““'ters, and they had no time to drc'am and ponder 
" the past, which they had left behind in Norway, 
^here they settled as colonists or as rulers, their own 
’•tditions, their very language, were soon iorgotten. 
^‘'■ir language has nowhere, struck root (ui loi'cign 
t‘*aind, even wdiere, as in Normandy, they h<*eame 
of Rouen, or, as in these isles, kings of Eiiglan'l. 
'“ei’e is hut one excejition—Iceland. Iceland was 
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iliscovered, peopled, and civilised by Norsemen in tl 
ninth century; and, in the nineteenth century, tl 
language spoken there is still the dialect of Haro: 
Pairhair, and the stories told there are still tl 
stories of the Edda, or the Venerable Grandiuothe 
Dr. Dasent gives us a rapid sketch of the first landinJ 
of the Norwegian refugees on the fiords and fells 1 
Iceland. He describes how love of freedom drove tli 
subjects of Harold Fairhair forth from their lioiiu 
liow the Teutonic tribes, though they loved the 
kings, the sons of Odin, and sovereigns by the giiv 
of God, detesteef the dictatorship of Harold. ‘ He w 
a mighty warrior,’ so says the ancient Saga, ‘ and la 
Norway under him, and put out of the way some 
those who held districts^ and some of ^them he dro 
out of the land; and, besides, many men escaped r 
of Norway because of the overbearing of Harold Fa 
hair, for theg?' would not stay to be subject to hi 
These early emigrants were pagans, and it was i 
till the end of the tenth century that Christian 
reached the Ultima Tliule of Europe. The missioiuu 
however, who converted the freemen of Iceland w 
freemen themselves. They did not come with 
pomp and the pretensions of the Church of Rein 
They preached Christ rather than the Pope; tin- 
taught religion rather than theology. Nor were the 
afraid of the old heathen gods, or angry with ever 
custom that was not of Christian growth. Somctiii“ 
this tolerance may have been carried too far, for ^ 
read of kings, like Helgi, ‘mixed in their faith, 
trusted in Christ, but at the same time invoM 
Thor’s aid whenever they went to sea, or got into an 
difficulty.’ But, on the whole, the kindly feeling^ 
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jle Icelandic priesthood toward the national traditions 
iiiii customs and prejudices of their converts must 
lave been beneficial. Sons and daughters were not 
lorced to call the gods whom their fathers and motliers 
sad worshipped, devils; and they were allowed to use 
ifiename of Allfadiv, whom they had invoked in the 
srayers of their childhood when praying to Him who 
s 'Our Father in Heaven.’ 

The Icelandic missionaries had peculiar advantages 
n their relation to the system of paganism which 
[hey came to combat. Nowhere else, perhaps, in tlie 
fhole history of Christianity, has the hiissionary been 
Might face to face with a race of gods who were 
Sieved by their own worshippers to be doomed to 
leath. The missionaries had only to proclaim that 
klder was dead, that the mighty Odin and Thor 
rere dead. The people knew that these gods were to 
kand the message of the One Ever-livpig God must 
Ave touched their ears and their heaid^s.with comfoH 
joy. Thus, while in Germany tlie .priests were 
ccupied for a long time in destroying every trace of 
^athenism, in condemning every ancient lay as tlie 
‘Ork of the devil, in felling sacred trees and abolish- 
national customs, the missionaries ot‘ Iceland were 
to take a more charitable view of the past, and 
became themselves the keepers of ^ those very 
*^108, and laws, and proverbs, and Runic inscriptions, 
^ich on the Continent had to be put down with 
‘quisitorial cruelty. The men to whom the collection 
^ the ancient pagan poetry of Iceland is commonly 
bribed were men of Christian learning; the one, the 
'^mder of a public school; the other, famous as the 
^thor of a history of the North, the Beimskringta. 


nr TY-fc 
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Tt is owin^ to their lalxmrs that we know anvtliin 
of the ancient religion, the traditions, the maxims, 
habits of the Norsemen, and it is from these soun*, 
that Dr. Dasent has drawn his information, u 
composed his vigorous and living sketch of priiniti\ 
Northern life. It is but a sketch, but a sk(‘teh tin 
will bear addition and completion. Dr. Dasent (hvt j 
most fully on the religious system of Iceland, whir 
is the same, at least in its general outline, as tli{ 
believed in by all the members of the Teutonic* famit; 
and may truly be called one of the various dialects d 
the primitive i^'digious and mythological langnaep ( 
the Aryan race. After all, there is nothing in^i 
interesting than religion in the whole history of inai 
By its aide, poetry and art, science and law, sink int 
comparative insignificance. Dr. Dasent, liowevcM’, li 
not confined his Essay to the religious life of Tcelaii' 
He has added some minute descriptions of the doinot 
habits, the dress, the armour, the diet, the laws an 
the customs of the race, and he has proved himst 
well at home in the Icelandic homestead. One tluu 
only we miss —an account of their epic poetry; 
this, we believe, would on several points have furnish^ 
a truer picture of the very early and purely pag' 
life of the Norsemen than the extracts from th-i 
histories and law lxx)ks, which are more or less. i 
not under the direct influence of Christianity, at Ka* 
touched by the spirit of a more advanced civilisati'i 
The old poems, in their alliterating metre, were pr^* 
against later modifications. We probably poss^ 
what we do possess of tfiem, in its original form. 
they had been compased in Norway in the 
century after Christ, they were carried to Iceland *1 
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ninth, and written down in tlie (‘l(*v(‘nth HMitury. 
[^ 1 .* prose portions of tlie Old Edda, and still inon* 
.{the Young Edda, are of still later origin. T1 m‘v 
rtray in many instances the hand of a Christian 
mtrr. And the same aj)plies to the lat(‘r Sagas and 
iw lK3oks. Here much is still to he done hy the eritie, 
:,i we look forward with great inteia^st to a fnlln* 
yiirv into the age of the various ])arts of leidandie 
' rature, the history of the MSS., the genuineia'ss of 
i>ir titles, and similar (piestions. Such snhj(‘ets are 
iplly tit for popular treatment, and we do not hlani(‘ 
r Dasent for having passed tluan oxa'o* in his Essay. 
It the translator of the Youngtn* Edda ought to tell 
' ln*reafter what is the real history of this, and of 
■■<)]d(.‘r collect^ion of Icelandic pcxd-ry. How do w(* 
t'Av, for instance, that Sa.Mnund (1050 1133) collcctiMl 
' Old, Snorro Sturlason (1178-1241) the N’onng 
'i'ifi? How do we know that the MSS. whif'h wo 
possess, have a right to the title of Edda at all ^ 
this rests, tis far as we know, on the anthoi ity of 
Brynjulf Swendsen, who discoveiUMl the‘Codex 
•nns’ in 1043, and wrote on the copy of it, with his 
hand, the title of Edda Swniuttdar Jdinhs f n* la, 
of the MSS. of the second, or Prose Ed<la, hear 
title in any well-authenticated fonn : still h ss is 
^nown whether Snorro composed eith(‘r part or 
whole of it. All these cpiestions raight to he 
‘"^Wered, as far as they can l>e answered, Indore we 
^ hope to see the life of the ancient Noi-semen 
with truthfulness and accuracy. The gr(*at<*j- 
of the poems, however, l>eai‘s an exp>re.ssion of 
^^hneness which cannot l>e challenged ; and a eoiu- 
hson of the mythology of the Edda with that of 
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the Teutonic ti'i))es, and again, in a more J 
manner, with that of the other Indo-Geriiuinic rue] 
ifs best calculated to convince the sceptic that tl 
names and the legends of the Eddie gods an* not 
late invention. There are passages in the Flddawhii 
sound like verses from the Veda. Dr. Daseiit 
the following lines from the Elder Edda: 

’Twas th« morning of time, 

When yet naught was, 

Nor sand nor sea wore there, 

Nor cooling streams; 

Earth was not formed, 

Nor heaven above ; 

A yawning gap there was, 

And grass nowhere. 

A hymn of the Veda begins in a very similar way: 

Nor Aught nor Naught existed ; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched alxtv* 
What covered all? what slieltered? what concealed/ 
Was it /he water’s fathomless abyss ? &c. 

There are several mythological expressions coirn 
to the Edda and Homer. In the Edda, man is ^ 
to have been created out of an ash-tree. In Hr> 
Zeus creates the third race of men out of asli-tn 
and that this tradition was not pnknown to H<'i 
we learn from Penelope’s address to Ulysses: 
me thy family, from whence thou art; for thou 
not sprung from the olden tree, or from the rock. 

Tliere are, however, other passages in the E 
particularly in the Pime Edda, which ought t< 
carefully examined before they are admittc 
evidence on the primit/ve paganism of the Norse 
The Prose Edda was written by a man who m 
classical leaming and Christian ideas with Noi't 
traditions. This is clearly seen in the preface. 
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of the same influence may ho discovt'rofl in 
did* parts, as, for instance, in the Dialojrmi calhMl 
•ilti'H Mocking. The ideas wliicli it contains are 
Ldiit to he pagan, hut are tliey really pagan in their 
rgiu? Dr. Dasent gives the following extract : 

Who is first and eldest of all g(Mls? lie, is called 
.{[fudir (the Father of All, tlie Great Father) in our 
.:i;aie. He lives from all ages, and ruh‘s over liis 
mIiii, and sways all things, gn^at and small. Hi; 
- I'lc heaven and earth, and tin; sky, and all that 
dongs to them; and he made man, and ga\(‘ liim 
i ^oul that shall live and never per^^h, though the 
hly rot to mould or hum to asln.‘s. All men that 
r* right-minded shall live and lx; with him in the 
i(‘c called Vingolf: lait w/cked ones fare to Hell, 
‘d thence into Niflliell, that is, heneath in the ninth 

We ask Dr. Dasent, Is this pure, genuine, uiiso- 
dsticated paganism'! Is it language that Sigurd 
fd hrynhild would have understood ! Is that >1//- 
do* really nothing more than Odin, who hifiisell 
perish, and whom at the day of doom the woll, 
Fenri.s-wolf, was to swallow at om* gul])? 
only ask the*question here, hut we douht not 
in his next work on the anti(juities of tlie 
^'4hem races, Dr. Dasent will give us a lull and 
''"‘p^^‘te answer, and thus satisfy the curiosity which 
‘ luis raised by his valuable contrihuti()n to the* 
EbSiiyS. 

The questions which I here venture<l to ask have 
fully answered since by Professor Sophus Ihigge. 
has shown that not only Greek and Homan, hut 
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also Jewish and Christian ideas have penetrated tli 
mythological lore of tlie North, before it was tiiiall 
arranged and written down in the two Eddas. BiJ 
Professor Bugge and his countryman, Dr. Bang, luiv 
gone too far. Noi’thern mythology has only share 
the fate of most mythologies in being written dowi 
not during the age which gave rise to them, and wlie 
they were in full vitality, but in a later age whic 
no longer shared or even understood the thought 
embodied in the ancient gods and heroes In sonJ 
cases, as in Persia, for instance, the ancient storiJ 
were collected ^ven by poets of another faith, as wl 
see in our own time the mythology and folk-loivu 
African races being carefully collected by ChristiaJ 
missionaries and Bishops. Something of the saiiij 
kind must have happened in Iceland, ®and the tracts 
of foreign influence, whether classical or Christian 
pointed out with great ingenuity and learning in 
Professor Bugge, explain many things in Icelantli' 
literature which before were puzzling, and whicl 
made me ask, in 1858, the questio'us which he 
answered so fully in 1879. But if it is asserted tlia 
by his researches Grimms idea of an ancient Fan 
Teutonic mythology, or our belie? in a Pan-Aryai 
mythology has been shaken, this is an asseidion an' 
no more. Has the ‘Lesson of Jupiter’ been 
forgotten? Is it not enough to read in Grimne 
German Mythology the chapters on Wuotan, Donoi 
Zio, and Fra in order to learn that these gods an' 
their names and their histories were not invented b 
Christian monks, wheth^er in Iceland or in Irelan'J 
that they were not of yesterday at the time when 
Eddas were written down, and that they would nev<?> 
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l^ve pervaded all the dialects of (lernmny and 
^ndinavia, that they would* never hav(‘ elun^ to 
iiDuntains, rivers, villages, trees, and plants as they 
ive, if indeed they had been the learned prodiu'ts 
t mediaeval monasteries'? And as to Pan-Aryan 
^vthology, does any one doubt that the Old Norse Tfjr 
rliose name lives in Tiji^dayv, in A.S. TIuesday, in Old 
German Zie^iac, nay, though much changed, in 
\mlinj and German DiendiKj, was originally tlu‘ 
Aiae name and the same god as Zerv, as loo In, nay, as 
Vedic Dyaus? Scholars may differ as to the 
irvan prototype of Odin, but that|0(//a was tlu‘ 
^moname as the Old High German Wiiotan, that our 
corresponds to Icelandic OdinHliOjr, nay, 
'Swedish 0 nsdog, can hardly be questioned. (Irinnn 
^'mld indeed have written in vain his })aper Ulor d(o 
dea Don 1855, if we could doubt that the. 
f'-Utonic nations, before their separation, liad known 
';^od of thunder and called him l)y names taken from 
^1'- .stores of their own language, and that the names 
f Thutider, Donnr, and Thoor are derived Irom the. 

root which produced tondras in Latin, and 
’^i^yatu, thunder, in Sanskrit. To deny that thei*e 
•listed a Pan-Aryan mythology, wouhl be tanta- 
^*^unt to denying that there existed a Pan-Aryan 
iiiguage ; to assign the origin of Teutonic mythology 
^ the eleventh century a.D. would require us to 
the origin of all Teutonic dialects to the same 
^riod. Professor Sophus Bugge is the last scholai 
^ fidvocate such unscholarlike theories, and it is to 
^ regretted that his valuable discoveries should .so 
ften have been misrepresented by otlier scholars. 
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Wk, had tlioujfht that tlie Popular Tales, the 
■uikI llaumndirhii, which the hrothera Griiiuii cn! 
lected from the ^mouths of old women in the spimiiii;; 
rooms of Germau villages, could never he matcln' 
But here we have a collection from the Norse as liki 
those German tales as ‘Dapplegrim ■\>'as to Dappl'' 
grim,’ ‘there Wiisn’t a hair on one which wasiil "i 
the other as well.’ These iScandinavian ‘ Folkeeveiit} r 
were collecte<l hy MM. Ashjdrnsen and Moc diiriii! 
the last fifteen ycairs, and they have now been traie 
lated into English hy Dr. Dasent, the translator" 
the Ivekmlic Edda, and the writer of an exci'llfn 
article in the last Ojfonl ‘ On the Norseiiio 

in Iceland.’ The translation shojvs in (iveiy lii>' 
that it has been a work of love and unfiagging '>■ 
joyment; and we doubt not that, even transplant'"! 
on a foreign soil, these fragrant flowera will strike 
root, and live, and be the delight of children—yoti''- 
and old—for many generations to come. 

Who can tell what gives to these childish stoii" 
their irresistible charm? There is no plot in tlu'- 

^ Populiir Tales from the Norse. By George Webbe Dasent, P < 
With an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusien 
Popular Tales. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 1651). 
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I -, excite our curiosity. No ^ortjjeous (Icscrijition of 
<>iiery, (I la Kingsley, cUizzles* our eyes, no auatotny 
/ liunian passion, cl .Thackeray, riv(‘ts our attiai- 
3 III. No, it is all al>out kings and ([U(‘ens, alnnit 
;Tiiices and princesses, alxait starving lH‘ggars and 
mill fairies, about doughty lK)ys and clumsy trolls, 
I'oiit old hags that bawl and scrtMrh, and aiumt 
i-img maidens, as white as snow and as red as ]>l(M)d. 
The Devil, too, is a very important pm-sonagi^ on this 
;riiiiitive stage. The tales are short and quaint, full 
filownright absurdities and soiTy jokt's. We know 
iriiiii the beginning how it will all (*Ad. Ikxir Hoots 
ull marry the Princess and get half th(‘ kingdom. 
Hie stepmother will be torn to jiiecijs, and Cindei ella 
dll he a greaj< queen. The* troll will burst as soon 
^'the sun shines on him; and the Devil himseli will 
H(|ueezed and cheated till lie is glad to go to his 
‘‘Ui al)ode. And yet we sit and naijJ, wc^ almost 
fU’, and we certainly chuckle, and we Rre very sorry 
du‘n— 

Snip, Hnap, snout, 

Tliis talo's toM out. 

fiicre is xvitchery in these siiiqde old stori(‘s yet! 
''It it seems useless to try to define in what it eon- 
•"ts. We sometimes see a land.scap(‘. with nothing 
'Rticular in it. There is only a river, and a bridge, 
''"1 a red-brick hou.se, and a few dark trees, and yet 
gaze and gaze till our eyes grow dim. \Mi}' we 
charmed xve cannot tell. Perhaps there is w)me- 
dng in that simple .scenery ydiich reminds us of our 
''*ee, or of .some place which once we .saw in a ha[>p} 
Or we watch the grey sky and the heavy 
’“^uds on a dreary day. There is nothing in that 
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picture that would strike an artist’s eye. We ha\j 
seen it all hundreds of times before; and yet we 
and gaze, till'the clouds, with their fantastic outlimJ 
settle round the sun, and vanish beyond the liorizoil 
They were only clouds on a grey afternoon, and yj 
they have left a shadow on our mind that will iievej 
vanish. Is it the same, perhaps, with these siiii|)l] 
stories? Do they remind us of a distant home, of ii 
happy childhood ? Do they recall fantastic dreane 
long vanished from our horizon, hopes that have set 
never to rise again ? Is there some childhood left ii 
us, that is called out by these childish tales ? If then 
is—and there is with most of us—we have only U 
open our book, and we shall fly away into dream] 
land, like ‘ the lassie who rode on th^ north windi 
back to tlie castle that lies east o’ the sun and west o 
the moon.’ IN or is it dream-land altogether. Then 
is a kind of .real life in these tales—life, such us« 
child believes in—a life, where good is always iv 
warded, wrong always punished; where every on** 
not excepting the Devil, gets his due; where all i 
possible tliat we truly want, and nothing seems s: 
wonderful that it might not happen to-morrow, lb 
may smile at those dreams of inexhaustible possi 
bilities; but, in one sense, that child's world is a ve:i 
world too, and those children’s stories are not iimn 
pantomimes. What can be truer than Dr. Daseiit- 
happy description of the character of Boots, as it na' 
through the whole cycle of these tales ? 

‘There he sits idle w^hilst all work; there he 
with that deep irony of conscious power which kno''* 
its time must one day come, and meantime can artof 
to wait. When that time comes he girds himself H 
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;fle feat, amidst the scoffs and scorn of liis flesh and 
but even then, after he has done some ^reat 
he conceals it, returns to his ashes, and a^ain 
its idly by the kitchen fire, dirty, lazy, despised, 
i'jtil the time for final recognition comes, and then 
Es dirt and rags fall off’—he stands out in all tlu‘ 
tiiijesty of his Royal robes, and is acknowledged once 
k all a King.’ 

And then we see — 

The proud, haughty Princess, siilxlued and tamed 
natural affection into a faithful, loving wife. \V(‘ 
•;nu by being angry at her pidde ; we^are glad at the 
■"tribution which overtakes lutr, but we an^ gradu* 
i!Iy melted at her sufferings and hardships when she 
r-ves up all fo^’ the Beggar and follows him; we teid 
'r her when she exclaims, “Oh, the ifeggar, and 
le babe, and the cabin!” and we rejoic(; with her 
the Prince says, “ Here is the Beggiir, and them* 
'the babe, and so let the cabin be Inirnt away.” 
lliere is genuine fun in the old woman wIkj does 
H know whether she is hei'self. She has be(.'n 
%)ed into a tar-barrel, and then rolled on a h(,‘ap 
leathei'S; and when she sees lierself feathered all 
she wants to'find out whether it is her or not. 
M how well she reasons! ‘Oh! 1 know, she says, 
I shall be able to tell whether it m im^; if the 
es come and lick me, and our dog 1 ray doesn t 
at me when I get home, then it must be im, 
^“1 no one else.’ It is, however, quite supei-fluous 
^ Hay anything in praise of^these tales. Ihey >'iH 
their way in the world and win evei}l>o<l\ 
as sure as Boots made the Princess say, ‘ That 

• a SllirtiTr'Tr I ’ 
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But we have not done with Dr. Dasent’s hs) 
yet. There is one part of it, the Introduction, ^v]u(J 
in reality tells the most wo.nderful of all wolKt'ii'i 
stories—the migration of these tales from Asia to tli 
North of Europe. It might seem strange, mhvi 
that so great a scholar as (Irimm should have sji. n 
so much of his precious time in collecting his MUi 
chert, if these Marchen had only been inteii(l(‘(l t( 
the amusement of children. When we see a Jjyell i 
an Owen pick up pretty shells and stones, w(} may 1 
sure that, however much little girls may admire the 
pretty things, Vhis was not the ol)ject which tlir 
wise collectors had in view. Like the Idue ami 
and rosy sands which children play with in the h 
of Wight, these tales of 'the people, winch Grimm w 
the first to discover and collect, are the detrltux 
many an ancient stratum of thought and langua; 
buried deep ,in the past. They have a scientific i 
terest. The .results of the science of language ii 
by this time.known to every educated man, and Ix' 
learn at school—what fifty years' ago would ha 
been scouted as absurd—that Englisli, together v i 
all the Teutonic dialects of the Continent, belongs 
that large family of speech which comprises, l)esi' 
the Teutonic, Latin, Greek, Slavonic, and Celtic, t 
Oriental languages of Persia and India. Previou 
to the dispei-sion of these languages, there was, 
course, one common language, spoken by the comm 
ancestors of our own race, and of the Greeks, < 
Romans, the Hindus aiyl Persians, a language wh 
was neither Greek, nor Latin, nor Persian, nor Sansh 
but stood to all of them in a relation similar to tl 
in which Latin stands to French, Italian, and Spani 
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r Sanskrit to Bengali, Hindustani, and Marathi. It 
> also been proved that tlie various trilu^s who 
.:irted from this central, home to discover Kin‘o]K‘ in 
ie‘ Noith and India in the South carried a wav with 
■'•in, not only a common language, lait a coimnon 
iith and a common mythology. d1n‘S(‘ facts 
may be ignored but cannot be dis])ubM|, and 
"i* two sciences of Comparative Craimnar and (j)in- 
irative Mythology, though but of ivcent oi-igin, ivst 
( iiH foundation as sound and safe as tliat of any of 
inductive sciences: 

I The affinity,’ says Dr. Dascmt, ‘w^icli (‘xists in a 
kthological and philological point of vimv hviwvm 
P'* Aryan or Indo-European languages is now the 
article of^ a literary cn‘ed, and the man who 
'’iiies it puts himself as much beyond the- pah*, of 
^*^ument as he who, in a religious discussion, sljould 
a grave divine of the Cliurch of t:ngland with 
'■“‘ ‘Strict contradictory of her first article, and loudly 
'"' lare his conviction that there was no God.’ 

And again: 

^ We all came, Greek, Latin, Celt, Dniton, Slavonian, 
the East, as kith and kin, leaving kitli and kin 
*'Mnd us, and after thousands of yeai’s, the language* 
^'“l traditions of those who went East and thos(; who 
p nt West bear such an affinity to each other as to 
p'’e established, beyond discussion or dispute, the 
of their descent from a common sU)ck.’ 

But now we go beyond this. Not only do we find 
«aine words and the same^erminations in Sanskrit 
Gothic; not only do we find the same names for 
pUs and many other deities in Sanskrit, Ditin, and 
4 ]^^^ tjiKwirpict name for Go^J the 
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same in India, Greece, and Italy; but these v( r 
Htories, these Mdrcheiv^ which nurses still tell, wit 
almost the same words, in tke Thuringian forest an 
in the Norwegian villages, and to which crowds c 
children listen under the Pippal trees of India, tlu s 
stories, too, belonged to the common heirloom of th 
Indo-European race, and their origin carries us l»ael 
to tlie same distant past, when no Greek had set f(j(i 
in Europe, no Hindu had bathed in the sacred water 
of the Ganges. No doubt this sounds strange, and i 
requires a certain limitation. We do not mean to sa 
that the old niVrse who rocked on her mighty kiun 
the two ancestors of the Indian and the German race 
told each of them the story of Snow-white and Rosy 
red, exactly as we read it in the Tale^ from tl 
Norse, and that these told it to their children, an 
thus it was handed down to our own times. It is tni 
indeed—and ^a comparison of our Norwegian Talt 
with the Mdrchen collected by the Grimms in (h i 
many shows,' it most clearly—that the memory c 
a nation clings to its popular stories with a marv elloii 
tenacity. For more than a thousand years the Scan 
dinavian inhabitants of Norway have been separate 
in language from their Teutonic* brethren on th 
Continent, and yet both have not only preserved th 
same stock of popular stories, but they tell them i 
several instances in almost the same words. It ' 
a much more startling supposition—or, we should sa} 
a much more startling fact—that those Aryan Ix)} 
the ancestors of the Hindus, Romans, Greeks, an 
Germans, should have preserved the ancient words froi 
oiie to ten, and that these dry words should have bee 
handed down to our own schoolboy days, in severe 
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jsuncea, without the change of a letter. Thus 
iin English is still two, in Hiudustani do, in Persinii 
i,iii French deux \ 3 is still three in English, and 
f in Lithuanian; 9 is still nine in English, and 
!!// in Persian. Surely it was not less ditlicnlt to 
^ineiTiber these and thousands of other words than to 
member the pretty stories of Snow-white ainl Hosy- 
d. For the present, however, all we want to prove 
fthattlie elements or the seeds of these fairy tales 
nimg to the period that preceded the dispersion of 
Aryan race, that the same peoph^ who, in tlnnr 
Jiidiations to the North and the SouHi carri(‘d along 
‘ith them the names of the Sun and the Dawn, and 
"dr l)elief in the bright gods of Heaven, ymsessisl in 
very language, in their ifiythological and provei*- 
phraseology, the more or less developed germs 
'lat were sure to grow up into the same oi’ very 
^'“lilar plants on every soil and under ev^ny sk}’. 
lids is a subject which recpiires the most didicate 
^•idling, and the most careful analysis.S Befoie we 
^k‘mpt to compafe the popular stories, as they aic 
^'ind in India and Europe at the present day, and to 
them to a common source, we have to answ<‘}- 
very important question—Was there no othei* 
through which some of them could have 
from India to Europe, or from Europe to 
at a later time ? We have to take the same 
''-Caution in comparative philology with regard to 
Besides the words which (ireek and Ijitin 
in common because they^are both derived from 
common source, there is a class of words which 
took over from Greek ready-made. These 
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element, particularly in modern languages. T1 
question is whether the same does not apply to sou 
of our common Indo-European stories. How is 
that some of Lafontaine’s fables should be identical 
the same as those which we find in two collections i 
fables in Sanskrit, the Pa/^/tatantra and the Hitop 
desa 1 This is a question which, many years ago, iJ 
been most fully treated in one of the most learned an 
most brilliant essays of Sylvestre de Sacy b He the 
proves that, about 570 after Christ, a Sanskrit wo 
which contained these very fables was brought to t 
court of the Persian king, Khosru Nushirvan, a 
translated into ancient Persian, or Pehlevi. The kin i 
of Persia preserved this book as a treasure till tin 
kingdom Wiis conquered by the Arabs. A hiindn 
years later, the book was discovered and translati 
into Arabic by Almokaffa, about 770 after Christ, 
then passed,, tlirough the hands of several Aral) 
poets, and was afterwards retranslated into Persia 
fii'st into ve? se, by Rudaki, in the tenth century, tli< 
into prose, by Nasrallah, in the twelfth. The mo 
famous version, however, appeared towards the end 
the fifteenth century, under the name of Anrif 
Suhaili) by Husain Vaiz. Now, as early as t 
eleventh century the Arabic work of Almokat 
called Kalila Dimna, was translated into Greek 1 
Simeon. The Greek text and a Latin version bs 
been published, under the title of Sapientia Iiulon 
Veterum, by Starkius, Berlin, 1697. This work pas? 
into Italian. Again tlje Arabic text was transla^ 
into Hebrew by Rabbi Joel; and this Hebrew trai 

' See this subject more fully treated in the essay on the M'S 
tion of Fables, pp. 412 seq. 
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iiioii became the principal sourcii of tlie European 
(Niks of fables. Before the end of tlie tifteimtb cen- 
^ly, John of Capua’s Lj^tin translation, ‘ Directoriuin 
itiiaine vitm, alias, parabohe anticpiorum sapiiui- 
composed ■ between 1263 and 1278, had luani 
dilished. In his preface, he states that this book 
as called Belile et Diinne, that it was originally in 
k' language of India, then translated into P(n*sian. 
ftcrwards into Arabic, then into Hebi-ew, and lastly 
y himself into Latin. This work, to Judge from tlu' 
_iiinerous German, Italian, Spanish, and Ei-encli trans- 
“itiotis, must have been extremely pf^pular all ovan- 
jiirope in the sixteenth century. In the s(‘vente(‘nth 
^ntury a new stream of Oriental fables laaiehed tlie 
ttrary world (^f Europe, througli a translation of thi* 

‘ Suhaili (the Persian KaliUt Dlmna) into 

iv'uch, by David Sahid clTspahan. This work was 
^ lied Le Livre des Lv/mdres, ou la voiukiite </os rn/.v, 
^ 'nipoHe par le sage Bilpay, Indien. It aft(irwards 
'' ^nt by the name of Les Fables de Pilp(i\. This was 
e hook from whfch Lafontaine borrowed the subjects 
‘ aiany of his later fables. An excellent English 
"■ ^nslation, we may here state, of the Anvari Suhadf 
^ lately been published by Professor Eastwick. 

Hiis migration of fables from India to Europe is 
1 inatter of history, and has to be taken into account, 
fere we refer the coincidences between the popular 
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of India and Norway to that much earlier 
fercourse of the ancestors of the Indo-European 
of which we have spokeij before. Dr. Dasent is 
kH’eat an admirer of Grimm, that he has hai’dly done 
^dee to the researches of Sylvestre de Sacy. He says: 

I'hat all the thousand shades of resemblance and 
IV. 
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affinity which gleam and flicker through the ^vho 
body of popular tradition in tlie Aryan race, as t] 
Aurora plays and flashes in countless rays athwa 
the Northern heavens, should be the result of me 
servile copying of one tribe s traditions by anotlic 
is a supposition as absurd as that of those o’()( 
country-folk, who, when they see an Aurora, fancy 
must l)e a great fire, the work of some incendiary, m 
send off the parish engine to put it out. No! win 
we find in such a story as the Master Thief trai 
whicli are to be found in the Sanskrit Hitopadc^ 
and which are klso to be found in the story of Rliam 
sinitus in Herodotus, which are also to be found 
({erman, Italian, and Flemish popular tales, Init to 
in all with such variations of character and detail, ai 
such adaptation to time and place, as evidently slio 
the original working of the national consciousiic 
upon a stock; of tradition common to all the race, 1" 
belonging to no tribe of that race in particular, ai 
when we fied this occurring not in one tale, but 
twenty, we are forced to abandon the theory of sii( 
universal copying, for fear lest we should fall in 
a greater difficulty than that for which we we 
striving to account.’ 

The story which Dr. Dasent has chosen to pi’o 
that it is one of those that cannot have been borro^v( 
from the East, the story of The Maderthief, spen 
most strongly against his theory. A story inteirl 
to show the cleverness of a thief lends itself natural 
to every kind of local va^riation. Every narrator is b 
to improve on the tricks of the original, or to iuve 
entirely new tricks. As soon as a character like tf 
of Eulenspiegel is started, the growth of Esinhjy' 
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tH^omcs superabundant. Nevertheless a coniparison 
I the story of Rhairipsinitus’as told by Herodotus 
ii, 121) with tlie stories dhat have been discovered in 
lie Buddhist canon/ and in the Sanskrit collection of 
allies by Soniadeva/ leaves no doubt, as tlie late 
)r. Schiefner has shown,^ that the original of all 
liese stories came from the East. 

Another, in some respects still cleverer story of 
thief getting what ho wanted by a trick is found in 
k‘ Hitopadesa. A Brahman, avIio had vowed a sacrifice, 
eiit to the market to buy a goat. Three thieves 
iw him, and wanted to get hold of tfie goat. They 
tationed themselves at intervals on the liigh road, 
llieii the Brahman, who carried the goat on his back, 
pproached the^ first thief, the thief said, ‘ Brahman, 
hy do you carry a dog on your back?’ The Brah- 
lan replied : ‘ It is not a dog, it is a goat.’ A little 
liile after, he was accosted by the second thief, who 
ii'l, ' Brahman, why do you cany a dog on your 
ick?’ The Brahman felt perplexed, put the goat 
examined it, and walked on. Soon after he 
stopped by the third thief, who said, ‘ Brahman, 
ty do you carry a dog on your back ? ’ Then the 
laliinan was friglitened, threw down the goat, and 
^Iked home to perform his ablutions for liaving 
i^chod an unclean animal. The thieves took the 
and ate it. 

The gist of the story is that a man will believer 
^^<)st anything if he is told the same by three 
Cerent people. The IiKhiin story, witli slight 

^ Kandjur, vol. iii. ff. 132-135. 

‘ Kathil-sarit-silgara, X. 65, 140-175. 

See Schiefner in Melanges Asiatiques^ vol. vi. p. 161. 

N n 2 
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variations, is told in the Arabic translation, the huh, 
and Dhnna. It was known throiigh the Greek triii: 
lation at Constantinople, at least at the begiiiniiin; 
the Cnisadcs, and was spread all over Europe, in t 
Latin of the ‘ Directoriuiii hmnan^e vitre.’ 

The most modern vension is perhaps that wlii 
was sent me from Ireland : ‘ A farmer was taki 
a wee pi^ to market, under his arm, and three oi 
friends determined to possess themselves of tlie \ 
Idiey stationed themselves at intervals aloii^^ t 
road. When the farmer arrived at the first friii 
lie was accostVl with: ‘Well Mick, where are \ 
taking the ^oose ? ’ ^ It’s not a ^oose, you fool, s 

he, ‘ but a pi^*’ He passed on until he met with 
second friend, who asked him the sam\^ (piestion, u| 
which Mick looked at the pi^ under his arm, gav 
a pinch to make it scpieal, and went on without 
an answer, f But when the third friend asked tij 
about the goose, he dropped the pig: ‘ Bedad, it 
a pig when t left home, but the devil’s bewitchel t 
beast.’ He left the pig on the road, and went home ai^all 
If the key-note of any of these popular stories lij 
once been caught up by any Norman sailor, or a 
Northern traveller or student, of whom there 
many in the Middle Ages who visited the priudp 
seats of learning in Europe, nothing was easier tlu 
to invent ever so many variations. There were thi* ' 
more or less clever, in Egypt as well as India, a 
some of their stratagems were possibly the same at 
times. But there is a ^keen and well-defined hum''] 
in the story of the Brahman and his deference 
public opinion, which found an echo in many c<aj 
tries, and more particularly in Ireland, where t 
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,iit was naturally cliangcd into a wee [eg. Tho 
^,irv of Khampsinitus did eiiteniiito the |)()[)ul:ir litio’a- 
^iiv of Europe by a well-defined ehannel. We liud it 
ti the Gesta Rommionim, wliere Octavianns lias 
iikt‘11 the place of Khampsinitus, and we can liardly 
wiljt that it came there from Herodotus. Tlieri; are 
iwY stories, however, in the RomaHoimni. 

iliidi are borrowed direct from the Hitopade.sa and 
s translations. We need only mention tliat of 
iiiiice Llewellyn and Ids hound Cudlert, a story 
'iiii'li Dr. Daseiit would likewise refer to tlu‘ j)t‘rio<l 
iivvious to the dispersion of the AVyan race, l»ut 
rliicli, as can be proved, reached Europti by a mneh 
111 liter route. 

But if in tjiese special iilstances we differ from 
)r. Dasent, we fully agree witli 1dm in the main, 
lita’c are stories, common to the difierent braiich(‘s 
f the Aryan stock, which could not liJ^^ve ti’avelled 
'iiii India to Europe at so late a time as tliat oi 
usldrvan. They are ancient Aryan stories, ohka’ 
the Pa/7fcitahtra, older than tlie Odyssiy. older 
the dispersion of the Aryan luce. We can only 
I' ntion one or two instances. 

hi the Pa/7A;atantra there is the story of the king 
1^0 asked his pet monkey to watch over him while 
'■Was jisleep. A bee settled on the kings head, the 
"Jiikey could not drive her away, so he took his 
killed the bee, and in killing her killed tlie 
A very similar parable is put into the iiioutli 
Buddha. A bald carpenV^E was attackial by a 
'^I'^ijuito. He called his son to drive it away. Jh< 
took the axe, aimed a blow at the insect, but split 
' father’s head in two, and killed him. This fable 
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readied Lafoiitaine through the Anvdri Hulialli Aw 
appears in the French ms the Bear and the ( Janhn, 
But the same falile had readied Europe at a hhk 
earlier time, and, thou^li the moral has be^ai alt* ic 
it can hardly be doubted that the fable in Iduedios ( 
the bald man who in trying to kill a gnat gi\ rs liiii 
self a sevxu’e blow in tlie face, came originally IV" 
the East. Tliere may have lieen some direct con 
munication, and yEsop of old may have doiu^ \ ' i 
much the same as Khosru Nushirvan did at a lat. 
time. But it is more likely that there was some "I 
Aryan proverb^ some homely saw, such as ‘ Protect i 
from our friends,’ or ‘Think of the king and the I"- 
Such a saying would call for explanation, and stori* 
would readily be told to explain it. ,There is in 
Norwegian Takis a passage very much to the sam 
edect: 

‘ A man saw a goody hard at work banging li' 
husband across the head with a beetle, and over his In a 
she had drawn a shirt without any slit for the neck 

‘ “ Why, Goody ! ” lie asked, “ will you beat ye' 
liusband to death ?” 

No,” she said, “ I only must have a hole in tbi 
shirt for his neck to come through.” ’ 

The story of the donkey in the lion’s skin nc’*' 
likewise have reached Europe at a much earlier da^' 
It was known as a proverb to Plato. It exists 
a fable in the Hitopade.sa, ‘ The Donkey in the Tig • 
skin.’ Many of the most striking traits of animal li- 
which are familiar to hs from Phfedros, are used t 
similar purposes in the Hitopade^a. The iiioU' 
delivering her friends by gnawing the net, the tin' 
flying and dying, the tiger or fox as pious heriiH- 
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Vserpent as kin<^^ or friend of tie* froj^s, all these' 
elements common to the I'Avly fahiilists of (o-e'eee' 
i'l India. One of the e{j.rliest Homan apolo^^au's, ‘ 'I'hr 
>{)ute l)etMX‘en the ])e]]y and tlie otlna* iiK'iiihers of 
y body,’ was told in India lon^ liefore it was told li\- 
Lf iienius A^rippa at Rome. 

With regard to the* ancient Aryan fahhss, which aiu' 
miiion to all the memleers of th(‘ Aryan famil\’, it 
‘is been said that thei'e is soimdhin^ so natui'al in 
ost of them, that they mi^^dit we'll ha\-e he'e-n 
j Ainted more than once. This is a sm'akin;^^ ai’^i^ni- 
iit, ])ut nevertlieh'ss it has a ce'rtMn we'i^dit. It 
not apply, liowever, to our fairy tab's. 'I'hey 
'iivly cannot he called natural. Whe.'y ai'e* full of the* 
unnaturc‘^1 conceptions~of monste'rs such as no 
Riiau eye Inus ev(‘r seen. Of many of them we 
'low for certain that tlujy were not inve'ute'd at all. 
'It that they are the ddritua of an^'ie'iit niytho- 
half-for^a)tten, misunderstood, and re'constructcd. 
'r Dasent lias traced the gradual transition of myth 
•‘to story in the!* case of the Wild Jluntsmaii, who 
'as ewi^inally the German ^od Odin. He* mi^dit 
iitve traced the last fibres of 'Odin, the hunte*!*,’ hack 
' Indra, the ^od *of Storms, in the V(‘da; and loweT 
''‘R than the 'Grand Veneur’ in the lojrest oi' Kon- 
'bnelileau, he mi^ht liave dodged the Helh*(juin ot 
Ruice to the very Harlequin of our Christmas pan- 
•'Hiimes. William Tell, the gixid archer, wliose* 
‘lytholo^cal character has been fully acknowhaI;(eel 
)’ Hr. Dasent, is the last reflection of the Suii-;^^od, 
whether we call him Indra, or Apollo, or Glys.ses. 
^beir darts are unerring. They hit the apph*, or any 
^ther point; and they destroy their enemies with tie- 
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sfiine bow with which they have hit the iiiark. T’n 
countlesH stories of all«the princesses and siiow-wlnt 
ladies who were kept in dark prisons, and weix* ii 
variably delivered by a youn^ bri^’ht hero, can aj 
be traced back to mythological traditions aliout tli 
Spring being released from the bonds of Winti'r, tin 
Sun being rescued from the darkness of tlu‘ 
the Dawn being brought back from the far West, thi 
Waters being set free from the prison of the Cloinl' 
In the songs of the Veda, wliere the powers of iiatiir 
have hardly assumed as yet their fixed divine jhi 
sonality, we rea\l over and over again of the treasuiv 
which the God of light recovers from the dark c!ou<l' 
These treasures are either the golden rays of the Sun 
or the waters, conquered* after a fierce^thundersteru 
Sometimes these waters are called the cows, which tli 
robbers have hidden in caves—sometimes, the ^vi^' 
of the gods (,Devapatni), who had become the wivi 
of the fiend (Dasapatni or Dasa-nari = Deian(‘ir;i 
Their imprisonment is called a curse; and when tlit, 
are delivered from it, Indra is praised for luiviu 
destroyed ‘the seven castles of the autumn.’ In tl 
Veda the thief or the fiend is called the serpent wit 
seven heads. 

Every one of these expressions may be traced n 
the German Mdvchen. The loves and feuds of tl 
powers of nature, after they had been told, first ' 
gods, then of heroes, appear in the tales of the peep 
as the flirting and teasing of fairies and imps. Cbu' 
tianity had destroyed t|ie old gods of the Teiitrui: 
tribes, and supplied new heroes in the saints at* 
martyi*s of the Church. The gods were dead, at 
the heroes, the sons of the gods, forgotten. But tl 
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Miii'S told of them would not die, and in sjiite nf 
ill' excommunications of the •priests they weiv weh 
mied wherever they. appeared in their stranye 
iseuises. Kind-hearted grannies would tell the 
ivtty stories of old, if it was only to keej) their 
!tle folk rpiiet. They did not tell thmii of the go.ls; 
II' those gods were dead, or, worse than that, had 
vii changed into devils. They told them of nohody: 
i'o, sometimes they would tell them of the very 
liiits and martyrs, and the apostles themselves ha\e 
III to wear some of the old rags that helonm'd hv 
^'Iit to Odin and other heathen The odde.st 

ii;(ure of all is that of the Devil in his halfddiristiaii 
ind half-heathen garb. The Aryan nations ha<l no 
Ui'vil. Pluto,, though of a* sonibn^ eliaraeb'r, was 
' very respeetablo personage : and Loki, though a 
mischievous person, w'as not a fiend. The 0(‘riiian 
['J^ldess, Hell, too—like Proserpina—laid onee seen 
^‘tter days. Thus, when the Germans were indoe- 
diiated with the idea of a real Devil, tin; Semitic 
'fihin or Diabolus, they treated him in the most 
''»<xl-humoured manner. They ascribed to him all 
b‘ mischiev^ous tricks of their most mischi(‘\'ous 
f'xls. But while the old Northern story-tellers d(‘- 
*ifhted in the success of cunning, the new generation 
dt in duty bound to represent the Devil in the end 
always defeated. He was outwitted in all the 
heks which had formerly proved siu^cessful, and 
quite a new character was produced—the |xx)i- 
‘Stupid Devil, who appears not iinfre(|uently in 
German and in Norwegian tales. 

All this Dr. Dasent has described very tersrdy and 

•Jrrr. L tit-i Tthi ■fViT'.'rvf lirfiTn r^^eoiiimeud 
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the readers of his tales not to treat that Introductioi 
as most introductions are treated. We should partini 
larly recommend to the attention of those who liavi 
leisure to devote to such subjects, what Dr. Dascn 
says at the close of his Essay: 

‘ Enough has been said, at least, to prove that evei 
nursery tales may have a science of their own, ant 
to show how the old Nornir and divine s})iniur 
can revenge themselves if their old wives’ tales ar 
insulted and attacked. The iiKpiiry itself miglit t 
almost indefinitely prolonged, for this is a jouriu' 
where each turn of the road brings out a new poiii 
of view, and the longer we linger on our path tli 
longer we find something fresh to see. Populu 
mythology is a virgin mine, and its o?;e, so far Iron 
being exhausted or worked out, lias here, in Englaiii 
at least, been scarcely touched. It may, indeed, 1 * 
dreaded lestr the time for collecting such En^disl 
traditions is not past and gone; whether the steam 
engine and printing-press have not flayed their gieii 
work of enlightenment too well; and whether th 
popular tales, of which, no doubt, the land was one 
full, have not faded away before these great invo 
tions, as the race of giants waned before the might 
Odin and the iEsir. Still the example of this vO 
Norway, which at one time was thought, even by le 
own sons, to have few tales of her own, and now b 
been found to have them so fresh and full, may ser 
as a warning not to abandon a search, which, indn^ 
can scarcely be said to have been ever begun; and 
suggest a doubt whether the ill success which 
have attended this or that particular attempt, n 
not have been from the fault rather of the seek' 
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liter traditions, than from tlic want of tlie traditions 
iheinsclvcs. In point of fact* it is a matter of the 
jtiiiost difficulty to gather sucli tales in any country, 
IS tliose who have collected them most successfully 
ivill be the first to confess. It is liard to make old 
iiid feeble women, who generally are the depositaries 
if these national treasures, believe that the impiina* 
w have any real interest in the matter. They feai’ 
hat the question is only put to turn tliem into ridi- 
ulc; for the popular mind is a sensitive plant: it 
icomes coy, and closes its leaves at the first i*ude 
ouch; and when once shut, it is hare! to make these* 
lips reveal the secrets of the memoiy. dln'n* 
hoy remain, however, forming part oi an undei’- 
urrent of tradition, of which the educated classes, 
lirough whose minds flows the bright upptir-curi’ent 
f faith, are apt to forget the very existence. Things 
ut of sight, and therefore out of miml. Now and 
hon a wave of chance tosses them to the surface from 
hose hidden depths, and all Her Majissty’s inspectors 
f schools are shocked at the wild shapes which still 
'Umt the minds of the great mass of the community. 
t cannot be said that the English are not a suj)er- 
itious people. Here we have gone on for more than 
Inmdred years proclaiming our opinion that the 
flief in witches, and wizards, and ghosts, and fetches, 
|as extinct throughout the land. Ministers of all 
-nominations have preached them down, and philo- 
pliers convinced all the world of the absurdity ol 
cli vain superstitions; and,yet it has been reserved 
r another learned profession, the Law, to produce in 
‘e trial at the Staffordshire Assizes, a year or two 
:o, such a host of witnesses who firmly believe m 
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witchcraft, and swore to their belief iii .spectiv (bi 
and wizards, as to sliowthat, in the IMidland Counti.. 
at least, such traditions are anything- Init extiiu-t. { 
so much of the bad has Ijeen spared by steam, h 
natural philosophy, and by the Church, let us 
that some of the ^ood may still lino’er alouji^ willi i 
and that an Englisli Crimm may yet arise who mai 
(airry out what Mr. Chambers has so well be^im i 
Scotland, and discover in the mouth of an Aii^l, 
Saxon Cammer (frethel some, at least, of tlin- 
popular tales which England once had in connui 
witli all the Aryan race.’ 
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i:\ revievvin}^, some time a^^o, Dr. Dasent s7V>yw/A//’ 
fs/row the Xoree, we exj)ressi.Ml a hope that soiik' 
i'»' mirflit still he done 1‘or r(‘eovi‘i’in<{ at least 
■w frao'iiuMits luTe and Ilua'e of similar tah^s oikm* 

o 

rent in Eindand. Ever sinet* the hi’otlua’s (Irinini 
[irised tlie, world liy their Knidcr- tniil llnn.y 
I'rhat, wliieli they liud picked up in various parts 
(leruuuiy—ill heer-houses, in spinniu;,f-rooiiis, or in 
■ warm kitchen of an old <,foodie—aiiiaetive search 
s heen set on loot in every corner _of (ieniiany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, nay, even in I'iidaiid 
d Lapland, for everything; in the shape of popular 
yiiioH, proverhs, ridilles, or tides. The result hiis 
■I'll more than fould have heen expected. ,\ con- 
Icridile literature has heen hrouoht to;;ether,!ind wc 
ive i^ained an insi;;ht into the naturid ;;rowth o| 
ipular lore, more instructive than iinythin;; that 
mid he {fathered from chronicles or historiiins. Our 
ape that Dr. Dasent’s work wouhl j;ivc ii jiowerlitl 
mpulse to similar researches in this country has not 
«'en di.sappointed. Clood hooks seem to heifct {food 

‘ PniwImTaksoftheWcstlliijhlunth. Orally laillH tcd,-ivitli a trail'- 
ition by J. F. Campbell. Edinburgh: Eilinoiistcn and isaiglu''. 
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l) 0 ()ks, and in Mr. Campljell’s Poimlar Tales (>{ tk 
Wsi't Ht(j]damls^ orally* collected, with a translulior 
we are ^lad to welcome the first I’esponse to th 
appeal made by the translator ot* the Norse TaKf 
It mi^ht be feared, indeed, as Dr. Dasent said in lii 
learned and eloquent Introduction, whether the tim 
foi’ collecting such English traditions was not ])as| 
and ^one, whether the steam-engine and printing' 
pr(‘ss had not played their great work of enlighten 
ment too well, and whetlier tlie popular tales, o 
which no doubt tlie land was once full, had not fain 
away before tliese great inventions, as the race'd 
giants waned before the miglit of Odin and the yKsii 
But not so. Of course such stories were not to fi 
found in London or its immediate i^eighbourlioo' 
People who went out story-fisliing to Richmoud c: 
Gravesend would find but poor sport among white 
tie'd waiters ,or barmaids in silk. However, even ii 
St. James’ Street a practised hand may get a ris(', a 
witness the following passage from Mr. Campbell 
pndace: 

‘ I met two tinkers in St. James’ Street, in February 
with black faces and a pan of burning coals eacl 
Lhey were followed by a wife, and preceded by t 
mangy terrier with a stiff tail. I joined the party 
and one told me a version of “ the man who travelle 
to learn what shivering meant,” while we walkr 
together tlirough the Park to Westminster.’ 

But though a stray story may thus be bagged i 
the West-end of London^Mr. Campbell knew full vr 
that his best chance would lie as far away fro^ 
the centre of civilisation as railways could carry hir 
and as far away from railways as his legs could tak 
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i. So he went to his own native country, tlu* 
stern Islands and Hi^lilaiKls of Scotland. Tlicrc 
knew he would n\eet with people wlio could 
:her read nor write, wlio liardly knew a word 
English, and from whom he reineinhered as a 
(1 to have heard stories exactly like tliose whicli 
Dasent had lately imported from Norway. \V(‘ 
st copy at least one description of the liaunts 
ilored by Mr. Campl)ell: 

Let me describe one of thes(‘ old story-men as 
q)e of his kind. I trust he will not lui oltended, 
be was very polite to me. His ujflne is MacFhi(‘; 
lives at the north end of vSouth Uist, wlu*rt‘ th(‘ 
(lends at a sound, which has to be forded at the 
• to go to^Benbecula. Tlu; house is built ol a 
ible wall of loose boulders, with a layer ot peat 
ee feet thick between the walls. The ends ar(‘ 
lid, and the roof rests on the inner^wall, l(‘aving 
m for a crop of yellow gowans. A man might 
ik round the roof on the top of the wall. There 
)ut one room, with two low doors, one on (‘ach side; 
the house. The fire is on the door ; tlu; chimiu'y 
a hole above it; and the ralters are hung with 
idants and festoons of shining black peat re(‘k. 
ey are of birch of the mainland, American dialt- 
od, or broken wreck. They support a c(;\’ering 
turf and straw, and stones and heather rojies, 
ieh keep out the rain well enough. 

The house stands on a green bank, with grey 
ks protruding through tl^e turf; and the whob‘ 
ghbourhood is pervaded by cockle-shells, which 
licate the food of the people and their fishing 
Lsuits. In a neighbouring kiln there were many 
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cart-loads aliout to be burned, to make that lim 
wbich is so durable in the old castles. Tlie o\viu*r r 
the house, whom I visited twice, is seventy-nine, II 
told me nine stories, and, like all the others, declaiv 
that there was no man in the island who knew tln i 
so well. “He could not say how many he kiK'w, 
he secmied to know versions of nearly eveiythin 
1 had ^^ot; and he told me plainly that my version 
were ^ajod for nothing. “ Huch ! thou hast not 
them ri^dit at all.” “They came into his mind,' h 
said, “sometimes at ni<^dit when he could not slei‘|j ■ 
old tab's that Irn had not heard for thre(^scoi‘e years.'’ 

‘ He had the manner of a practised narrator, andi 
is ([uite eviilent that he is one; he chuckled at tli 
intei'esting parts, and hud his withere^l finger on in 
knee as lie gave out the tmnible bits with due solrii 
nity. A small boy in a kilt, with large, rouii 
glittering eyes, was standing mute at his knee, gazit 
at his wrinkled face, and devouring every Avord. T1 
boy’s motlier first boiled and then mashed potatur 
ami his father, a well-grown man in tartan bred 
ate them. Ducks and ducklings, a cat and a kitti 
some hens, and a liaby, all tumbled about on the cl 
floor together, and expressed their delight at t 
sa\'oury prospect, each in his own fashion; and tli 
wayfarers dropped in and listened for a spell, 
pa.ssed their remarks, till the ford was shallow, i 
light came streaming down the chimney, and throv 
a single pane of glass, lighting up a track in the b 
mist of the peat smoke; and fell on the white 1 
and brown, withered face of the old man, as he sat 
a low stool, with his feet to the fire; and the res 
the dwelling, with all its plenishing of boxes and I 
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Is, (li.slies and (lri‘sser, and ^ear oT all sorts, fadi'd 
ay, tliroii^di shades of de'j^j)eiiin^* ln'owii, to tlu* 
ck darkness of tli(‘,smoked root* and tlu‘ “ j)t‘at 
niT.” Tliere we sat, and sinok(‘d and talk(‘(l for 

II rs till the tide ebhed ; and then 1 erosse<l tln^ 
(1 l)y wadino* up to the waist, and dried my elotln's 
the wind in llenheeula.’ 

^Ir. Campliell, we see, can descrilte well, and tlir 
all sketches which he ins(n*ts in his jiia^laca' hits 
scenery from Scotland or La[)land, ii’om Sjiain or 
hers—are e\idc‘ntly the work of a man who can 
idle brush and pen \vith e(tiial si'ill. II he bad 
iply o-iven a description of his tra\’els in tlu* 
stern Highlands, interspersed with soiik' stoihes 
hered from^ the mouths *ol' the peophs h(‘ would 
Vi' j^iven us a most charming Cdiristmas-book. Hut 
. (himpbell had a higher aim. fli* had hairmsl 

III Dr. Dasents piud'ace, that popidai; stories may 
made to tell a story of tlieii’ own, and that they 
y yield most valuable matei’ials for the paheom 
gy of the liiiman race. The nations who aiv 
ii[)re]iended under the common a])])(dlation oi 
van or Indo-European—the Hindus, tin* iVrsiaiis, 
‘ Celts, Germans, Romans, GreiTs, and SIa\<‘s — 

not only sliare the same words and the sanir 
mniiar slightly modified in each country, but tln‘3' 
m to have likewise preserved a mass <d popular 
dition which had grown up liefore they had hdl 
ir common liome. Tliat tin’s is true with rt'gai’d 
Jiiythological traditions ha^ been fully })rov(‘d, and 
■iparative mythology has by this time taken its 
ce as a r(‘Cognised science, side l)y sidii with coni- 
■‘Riv'e philology. But it is ecjually known that the 
03L. IV. ^o o 
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of nncient mythology were clianged into t!i 
(lemi-gods and lieroes of ancient epic poetry, and th, 
tliese demi-gods again hecaipe, at a later age, tli 
principal characters of onr nursery tales. If, tlu iv 
fore, the Saxons, Celts, Romans, Greeks, Slave's, iVi 
sians, and Hindus once spoke the Siime langiiagv 
they woi’shippcd the same gods and believed in ili 
same myths and legends, we need not he sm])iis.' 
that even at the present day there is still a pal]ml i 
similarity between the stories told l)y MacPliic > 
South Uist and those for which wo are indebtid ! 
the old grannibs in every village of Germany iim 
that the general features of their tales should be di 
covered in the stories of Vishnu-sarman and Somad ^ 
in India. 

The discovery of such similarities is no doii' 
highly interesting, but at the same time the siil'j'^ 
iTMjuires the,.most delicate handling. Such has ft’ 
the later literary intercourse between the nati(‘n>' 
the East and the West, that many channels, besM< 
that of the one common primitive lahguage, weri' 
for the spreading of popular stories. The reseanli 
of De Sacy and Benfey have laid o|)en several 
these channels through which stories, re^dy-nia^ 
were carried thnaigh successive translations ti'i' 
India to Persia and Greece and the rest of Enr'] 
This took place during the Middle Ages ; when^jv' 
(U’iginal seeds of Indo-Eumpean legends must b* 
l)een brought to Europe by the first Aryas A 
settled in Greece, Italy. Germany, and Gaul. P j 
two classes of legends must, therefore, be caret' 
kept apart, though their separation is often a w*^!' 
great difficulty. The fii’st class of legends- tl 
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ijiich were known to the prinueval Aryan I'aet*, licToi’c 
: l)R)ke up into Hindus, (hna^ks, Homans, (Ji‘rmans, 
;;il Celts—may he called piamitivca or organic. The 
roiid—tliose whicli were imported in Iat(‘j- (ina's 
ran one literature into anoth(*r—may he ealh-d 
I'oiKlary, or inoronnic. The foi’inei’ jv'prc'simt one 
iiiiiion ancient stratum of lan^aiayn^ and thought, 
adiino* from India to J^ui'ojx'; th(‘ latter (‘onsistof 
luMers ot various strata canmMl alon;^’ hy natui’al 
li'l artificial means from oju* counti’y to anothrr. 
> we distinguish in each Aryan lan^-ua; 4 (‘ h(‘tw( »‘n 
inmon and fortSHii words- the former (‘onstitntin;^ 
'■ ancient heir-loom of the Aryan rac-e, l]i<‘ lattm- 
iIborrowed hy Romans from (lo'eks, hy (Jmiians 
p'la Romans, |)y Celts from*Germans so we on;^’]it 
T’stin^uish between common ahoi'i^dnal Aryan 
ends and lo^mnds horrowial and ti‘ans[)lant(‘d at 
hr times. The rules which apply to th(* treatment 
words apply with ecjual foi’ce to tin* eompai'ativ<* 
‘ilysis of legends. If wi* tind words in Sanskiit 
'Wtly tlie same * as in Greek, we know tliat they 
niot he the same words, ddie. pliom'tic system of 
''k is ditferent from that of Sanskrit: and wo)*ds. 
"oler to prove tlieir original identity, ])iust he 
wii to have suffered the modifying inlhienees of 
phonetic system peculiar to each language, 
ntara in Sanskrit cannot he tlie same wor<l as 
in Greek; better in English cannot h(* the 
'■ ns hehter in Persian. Ju in German cannot he 
^nrne as English eye. Jf^ tliey W(‘re the saiiie 
they would necessarily have div(*}’ged moo 
iv througli the mine inffueiice whicli mnde 
k different from Sanskrit, Persian ditihient iiom 
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En^lisli, and English difterent from (ierman. Thi^l 
course does not apply to fona^n words. Wlicii \F 
Romans adopted the word ,plulos()/)lH)ti from (Jiv,- 
they hardly changed it at all; whereas the r<)<jt 
had, hy a j)erfeetly natural process, produced stij/n, 
in Latin, and .so/>/n>.s in (Ireek. 

Another rule of the science of lan^iuit^c which oiii; 
to l)(i carc'fully observed in the comparative' stu<l\ i 
h'^naids is this, that no comparison should lx* inif 
hed'ore each word is traced back to its most primiiii 
form and meaning. We cannot compare' En^disli v 
Hindustani, Init we can trace an Eno-lish we)id I m' 
to An^lo-Saxon and Ge)thic, and a Hindustani wm 
back to Hindu and Sanskrit; and then fre)m (Lt’i 
and Sanskrit we can me'asure anel eliscpver the' e't iii; 
])oint from whence the original Aryan wend p 
ceeeled. We thus elisce)ver ne)t only its original i'r 
but at the^*^ same tinier its etyme)le)^ical UK'nii! ' 
Applying this rule to the comparisem of popular t.i 
we maintain that Ix'fore any com]^)arise)n can he 
stituted between nursery tale's of (lermany, Eiiyl;- 
aud Inelia, each tale must be traced back to a h p 
or myth fre)m whence' it arose, and in which it 
a natural meaning: otherwise we cannot hope to an ' 
at auy satisfactory re'sults. (bie instance must siir 
te) illustrate the application of these rule's. In ■ 
Campbeirs West Highland Tales we meet with '• 
story of a frejg who wishes to marry the danph 
of a e|ueen, and who, when the yenmgest daught - - 
the epieen consents to ,become his wife, is fre'cel t- 
a spell anel changeel into a hanelsome man. This st 
can be traced back in the Highlanels to the year h ' 
In Germany it is well known as the story ol ■ 
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iSihkduhj, and a similar talr Avas toM to Mason li\ 
iKarend Mr. (.5im])})oll tliinks it is of (Jat'lic (*riL:iii. 
.cause tlu‘ speeeli ot* tlip froo in (.laeru* is .‘in imitation 
' the ^iir^liii^ and ({uaekin^^ of spring froes. 'I'hiv 
avever, would hardly eaiay eoin ietion to folk lorisis, 
lilt' first (piestion to answei' is this, How eanic such 
Uoiy ever to lx* imauited ? Human hein;;s, wa* may 
W'cre at all times sutlieiently enli; 4 iit(‘nc(l to 
now that a marriage between a froy^ and the daughter 
I a (jueeii was absurd. No ]>oct could c\ (‘L lia\c sat 
cwn to invent such utt(‘r nonscoisc. Wh* m.iy .ascritt 
) our ancestors any amount of childlike* simplicity 
ut we must take care not to d(‘; 4 *i‘ade them to the 
ink of nuu'e idiots, dlnu’e must ha\e been some 
^(•use, sometljin;^^ I’ational ill their stoi’ies, .as in their 
lyths; and until we, iind a re'ason ior t'ach, wr* must 
Tot leave tliein alone as we* l(‘ave* many a eairioiis 
|"■trifactie)n which we cannot trace* back»to any li\ iii;^ 

tVj,e. 

Ill our ca.se; the disceivery ot any se-nse in the sfoi \ 

1 the Frei^-Pi'ince; is by nei me*ans e-asy. 11 anybody 
'’Ci'e tea su^^est an histeirie/al leiundation lor il and 
us to believe that the*i‘e* was a kin;^ ol tie* name ol 
the mere fact that the; same* or \e*ry similar 
^'nries are told in the mejst elistant pai’ts eil the* weu ld. 
^'“1 by people, as far as we know, nnconne*cted h\ 
*J>.irua;re, race, or hi.story, weuihl be* a sutlicie'iit answer. 
^ethin^, no dejubt, weaulel Ire easier than te> ivco^mise- 
'* the fro^ some kiml of totem, but eve*n the me>st 
*^ rsuasive of writers woulel fip<l it elifficult to pei>u.ieh 
ef the existence of one an<l the same tertein .mern;., 
Gaels in Scotland and the Karens in Ihirma. 

^ Journ. of the Amoric. Or. S' ' , x. ]>■ v. rroc< c‘lnin*’- 
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Nothing, therefore, remains but to try to discovei’t 
original elements of tliin story, and its many variatii. 
in the forgotten annals of lan,gua^e and mytlioloi^v 
I have tried to prove (p. 509) that one name of fi 
the feminine bheki,was used as a name of tlie l);n 
as represtmtin^’ the dark red li^lit that announces i 
advent of the sun. The story told of Bheki 
Sanskrit was tliat slie was a beautiful ^drl, and t 
one day, when sitting near a well, she was discovt 
by a king who asked her to l)e liis wifce Sh(' c 
sented on condition that he should never show 
a drop of water; One day, Ijeing tired, she asked 
king tor watei*, the king forgot his promise, lu'oii 
her th(‘ wisluid-for wat(!r, and Bheki at once 
appeared. The Dawn, however, and tlie Sun, the 
generally kept <listinct, the one as female, the othe 
male, are sometimes mixed up, nay, the Sun is actu 
called Agni.r aushasya, the auroral Agni or 
light of the morning. If therefore, Bheki, fem.,C( 
be used as a name of tlui Dawn, Bheka, inasc., in 
well have l)een used as a name of the rising Sun. 
must bear in mind that the return of the day and 
celestial phenomena connected with it were obsc 
far more carefully by the ancient nations thai 
ourselves. How seldom do we observe a sunrise, 
how little do we distinguish between its vai 
stages, between the first shimmer of light, the mor 
grey, the far-spreading Dawn, the gradual fadii 
her splendour, ami her final absorption in the 
rays of the risen sun. People in the East an 
1 letter observers. What was described for the 
time by Kepler as the Zodiacal liglit preceding 
dawn and following sunset, was known long b 
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is time in the East as the False Dawn or tlie Wolf's 
A modern ohserver, Pal«Tav(‘ [Jon no // Ih rmoj 
ridml and Kattern Ariioia, 185!^ p. 18(1), wi'it('s : 

The Zodiacal li^ht always diseernihlo in tin se 
Miisparent skies, hut now at its full (‘(piinoctini 
i>j)lay, would linger cone-like in the west for full 
iivr hours after sunset, perfectly distinct in colour, 
Ope, and direction, from the last horizontal glimmer 
['laylight: while its reappearance in the east long 
lore morning could only he conloundtal hy inc.\ 
‘iienc(i with the early <hiwn.’ In East('rn poi'trv 
'* (listinction between this False airf Time Dawn is 
lite familiar, and is used by [loets as a common 
I'taphor for anything triui and nvd following iilto- 
lat only seeyis to he so. Tlie ilm*zzin who has to 
Vo the call for prayer when the true Dawn apju'ars, 
s to be careful not to take the false Dawn loi* the 
110 , and the shepherd with his dog, athn* watching 
0 whole night, is told not to go to rest till the I rin* 
'wn has shot up a beam of light lro)m ont o! false 
wii or the Wolf’s Tail (Nizami). Popiilai' astronomy 
the East explained this False Dawn by a chink in 
it impassable barrier of Caucasus (the I’ug/oim 
I'e/^ Kig-veda, III. 31, 6), which was supixrscd to 
Tound the earth. While the true dawn is caused 
the incidence of the suiTs rays on the higher sti’atn 
the atmosphere, gradually increasing in breadth 
Hg the whole horizon, the false dawn is caused b\ 

' sun’s rays striking througli that chink ior a timo. 
la vanishing again, and b^ing followed h} a tom 
^'ary darkness till the real dawn appeals. H this 

Rodhouxo, (m the Natural Vlimomm-n kn xea r,i flo h'-f df '-<■ 
^uh-lii’Kazib. 
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false (lawn was like a cone of light, and likened ii 
Ai’abia to a wolfs tail,*why should it not have ln,i 
likened in India to a frog, sitting on the edvc' d 
the clouds or the celestial waters, then disappearing 
and at last coming forth again in full r(3yal splendon 
at the time of sunrise? In Arabic the Wolf’s dai 
is called Sirhans Tail, and Sirhan is the name (• 
a dog. This dog has been compared by Redhousi^ t( 
the mythical dog Orfhros, and it is certainly ver\ 
curious that in one passage of the Pentateuch nn: 
morning, should in the Septuagint also have Inn 
rendered by oJOpos. 

If, then, w^e try to separate the mytholo^dc;! 
elements in this one story of the Dawm, w^e shall fiii' 
the following short sayiiigs : (1) The f]'og is kxdviii; 
through the darkness of the night; (2) The frog lii' 
vanished ; (3) The frog lias returned in full splendon! 
in the arms ^)f the Dawui. It did not require mud 
poetical imagination, particularly when the meaning' 
Bheka was no longer clearly understood, to coml'iin 
these sayings into so simple a story as the one beidi 
us, that there was once upon a time a frog wli 
wished to marry the daughter of a queen (the Davn 
and who, when the youngest daughter of the quot 
consented to become his wife, was changed into 
handsome prince (the radiant Sun). 

I know that some scholars will say that all this: 
mere guesswork, and I am the last person to do'l 
that it is. But what else could it be? In treatii'- 
of times far beyond the i;(mch of history, what methe 
is there but the conjectural ? The origin of languag 
the etymology of words, the dates of ancient dynastio 
the periods of geology, to say nothing of the origin' 
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^pt■eies, all these arc subjects tliat could not lx* troatcd 
it all, if we discarded tlie ludp ol* coujiH'tural com- 
ination. How do we kiAow the meaning and th(' dat(‘ 
f the ancient Egyptian or Bahylonian inscrij)ii()iis. 
ftlie Veda and the Avesta, hoAV do we know th(‘ exact 
iktc of Homer, of Buddha, of Pii/dni, nay, cN tai of 
ihiist, except by the help oi* conjecture ? How tluai 
^luld we hope to unravel the tlireads of aneient iny- 
hology and folk-lore unless we had recourse to coie 
(Cture? No doubt, our conjectural (e\|)la]iations must 
lot run counter to facts or general i*ul(‘s. An etyino- 
"Ljy, for instance, must not violat<‘ pAonetie laws, so 
■11* as they have been ascertained for thos(‘ distant 
" I’iods. But the belief that phomdic laws admit of no 
xception wheT^ applied to the most aneient and almost 
roliistoric periods of language is its(‘lf conjictui’al 
Illy, while many an etymology is known to l*e wrong, 
\'on though it conforms to every ])hoirdic law. li, 
litTcfore, the solar origin of a considei al)l(‘ ])ortion ol 
iicient mythology has once l)eeji (‘staldislnxl, and il 
lio transition of old mythological sayings into heroic 
'editions, legends, Mdrclcen is generally admitbal, 
will be difficult to say that the explanation Inn’c 
•'^Jposed of the original intention of the brog-stories 
untenable, while on the other haiid no comparative 
ythologist would venture to say that it is more than 
^iijectural. When such a story had once been framed 
had taken possession of the popular mind, ev<‘i 
' many new stories would follow, and some of th(*m 
be no more than the outcome of po(dieal 
^ugination. Like the story of Hercules in Gre^Mx*, 
the story of Punch and Judy with our childo n, 
^dch is different in every village and yet the samo, 
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tlie story of the Frog Prince, too, has taken ew; 
many guises and disguises in ditierent parts of 
world; but its kernel or its type is the same, 
re(piires an explanation. If such an explanation 
I Hi discovered in those phenomena of nature \\ 
have supplied the human mind with the earliest 
jects of wonder, of meditation, and of poetry,we c 
to ])e satisfied, and not require moi*e proof than 
tlie nature of the case can reasonal)ly be expects 
may hap})en, and it does happen, that, as in the 
of etymologies, more than one explanation of a K 
or a myth can tie suggested and defended. The 
in lier relation to the Sun will often supply as 
a solution of a mythological riddle as the Dawn i 
various characters, whether as the mother, the ! 
th(.i beloved or the deserted wife of tlie Sun. Thi 
cannot be helped. Legends told originally of the 
or of the Moon, when they had lost their ph 
meaning, would almost inevitably become mere s 
sonu'times sentimental or tragical, sometimes an 
and childish. They are often so similar in cha 
that it is hard to say whether in the beginning 
were lunar or auroral. The names alone can 
times help us to decide between the two claii 
Kunjphaef^i^d, for instance, the wide-shining, 
have been originally a name of the moon as wel 
the dawn, Imt when we see that evpvi, wide, is ; 
a typical epithet of the dawn, as spreading ft 
wide over the whole sky (urviya prathanam, I 
(:4, 3), we can hardly be wrong in recognising 
and in other names compared with evpv, Sk. ui 
Dawn rather than the Moon, though the Moon 
called the luminous, Selene, and similar names. 
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Jl' we take fro^^ or toad, for the two aiv coiistMiitiv 
1 x(m 1 up, as a symholof tlio T)a^VIl, hsn., or tie* Hisiiio 
|ii, iiiasc., the coiiditioies imposed h\' them in tlirir 
|[i(‘r'ti\c cliaracters ot ])rid(', or hi'eh'onvxmi eiT m 
li^ihle. J_}ie Dawn, as tie* l)ri(le,sa5 s that shi* must 
lisli as soon as she sees lier hushaiid, tie* Sun, nak('d, 
t is that slie becomes invisible* as soon as (Ik* Sim 
sin his naked splendour. If the* fio^- is the Sun. Iiis 
'iition is that the Dawn shouM aees'pt him as Ik r 
ir, when he is as y(‘t a nu*!'!* froj^', sittinij^' nnsii;lill\' 
the edi^e of the w^aters or tie* clouds, hut that sh** 
i h(* rewarded if slie acce^pts him (hi tiiist. The 
d condition in tliese Fron*-stori(*s, namely, (hat (he 
h* must nevei’ see water, would lind a natural (*x 
lation in the fact tliat tin*’ Dawn, after ivmaininL! 

1 her luisband durin^^ Ins daily eourst*. \ anislK*s in 
,L;loamin^‘ when she sees tie* wat(*r of tie* \V(‘sti‘rn 
n, or of the clouds of tin* sunsi't. , 

We take fro^ or toad as a naim* oi- symbol of the 
•t it seems to become much moo* dillicnit to <lis 
a’ ill liis love story some natui'al ('\'enl that taki s 
'* every day or every ni^ht. TIk* Moon docs not 
"^h if she sees the Sun nakial, noi’ is tie* si^^dit ol 
Water particularly fatal to her. If, as a maseiiline. 
•^loon acts as a lover of the Sun, t(‘m., it mic;ht 
^tid that, in his unsi^ditly and d(*spis(!d state, he 
•'leant for the New Moon, who, aft**!’ bcin;^ once 
I'ted by the Solar Princess, ^i’(*w airl till he 

| “'d liis full ^lory. 

hiuMogists have generally bemi in tavoui’ **1 
•t;' frog and toad as moon-symbols, nor can it he 
that there are many stories about a Irog ei 
in the moon. Many of them have been colhatcd 
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l)y the Rev. T. Harley in liis Moon Love. The S 
race of North-West American Indians tell hov 
little Wolf, being desperately in love with the ' 
went a-wooing one night, and prayed that the i 
might shine brightly on his adventuiHi: his p: 
was gi*aiited, and l)y the clear light of a full mo( 
was pursuing the toad, and had nearly cauglit 
when, as a last chance of escape, she made a des] 
spring on to the face of the moon, where she re: 
to this day. 

In China, the story is told how, about 2,50‘ 
(liLDKj Nijo, the wife of Hov' /, stole the dr 
immortality from her husband and fled with it 
moon, and liecame the frog in the moon. l)i'. 
Williams also states that in China tjio Moon 
jn’esented as a threc-legge<l toad, and likewis 
rabbit sitting on liis hind legs with a mortar 
him. j 

With all this it would bo difficult to make a 
story out of the adventures of the Frog, whet 
his male or her female character, while, as w 
the Dawn lends herself far more readily as the 
hidden behind these animal disguises. Other sc 
however, have collected ample materials to sho 
in many parts of the world the moon was reprt 
as a frog or a toad, more particularly Co\ 
(lubernatis in his Zoological Mythology, ii. 3 
All we can say, therefore, is that behind the sb 
the Frog marrying a beautiful maiden, or the I 
the beloved of a beautiful youth, there is some 
physical background, and that these storie 
neither based on real events, nor invented 
taneously for the amusement of the people, yc 
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|i|. flaviH^r ])een brou^rlit up mysvh‘ on tin' stoii^s ,,t 

:it‘ Fro,chkOni(j or iJer eiseruo, /icuirlch (srr iWxunn ,s 
loa/r?’-vol. iii. p. 1), ] ean l(‘,stir\ 

lat they still fulfil that ])urp()se. Asacliild I liawsln'd 

laiiy a tear when the iron clasps which tlu^ w/, 
Inunrli had fastened i*ound his Inaxrt, that it nli^•llt 
I't break for ^a-ief, hui*st asundia* for joy at Tin- 
^overy of his youn^^ master. This is wiiat iHroinrs 
I the end of these mytlioloo-ical sayin^r.s, and what 
'‘1’ may be uncertain in our intcr])iviatioiis, tin’s 
^!^en at all events may he considiax'd as sah*. 
■it the ancient ancestors ol' our •race wciv not 
'■le ^ but that there was somethin- 

;i*uiic, something intional in eveiy myth, in (‘vr)\ 
nay, in^every finoinefit of Iblkdoiv that may 
ho picked up amoim the old women in oni 
llaous. 

hi all branches of science we want jto know tin- 
^iii of tilings, and to watcli tln'ii’growth and dc(‘ay. 
the same way we must always discowa- tho com- 
^lent elements of stories, and then ti'ace them back 
tludr most plausible origin. If ‘ Stoj-iolo;^y/ as Mi-, 
iipliell calls it, is to be a scientific study, it must 
iJW this course. Mr. Campliell has lunu-iit to^^ethm- 
Es introduction and liis notes nnuT that is s aluablc 
curious. The coincidences wliicli he has point*''! 
between the stories of the Western Hi;^dilamls and 
^‘1’ parts of the Aryan worhl, are sti-ikin;^^ in thmn- 
cs, and will be useful for further researches. Hut 
bi’equire to lie carefully s^ted and analyse* 1 helV»iv 
bean serve the purpose of Comjiarative Mytholf;;,^'. 

' iiiost valuable part of his work are th<* stori< s 
'Eselves. For these he will receive the thanks ol 
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Jill who uix' iiit(‘rest(‘(l in tlin study of lano*ua; 
popular literature, aiwl we hope that he wi 
(‘iieoura^’etl to on with Jiis work, aud tl 
('\aiiiple will he followed hy (tthers in other p 
hn^dand. Scotland, and Ireland. 
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: should li(“[on‘ now linvo lirou;;iit the Iho 
(alhuviiy's collwiion of tho Niirsrry lah'^. 
I'litioiis, ;uid Historios of the Znli^ 1" lla' iinlicr 
iiiir reudei's, if wo lm<l not hocii wniliti:; l'>ra now 
tiiliiiont of his interestiiii^ work. I<r ('.'ill:iua\ 


Is what he has puhlished Ihe tii'.st I'arl •'! thi’ lii-l 
iiiiie, and as this first part coiitainod unly ah"Ui 
'■0 or four sheets, We lookeil forward I" a spi'ody 
tiiuuitiou. Tlie fact is that one canij'it well li'im 
ipiuiou of the real character ol nui'siay tale^ aial 
ular stories without seeiiii^ a j^ood many ni lh'•lll 
h story l>y itsldf may seem rather mi'aiiiii;:l'‘"' 

II alisurd, hut if cei'tain features oeeiir amain and 
ill, they hecoriie important in spite ol tlieii'childidi 
a and eriahle ifh to discover some methoil in tia ii 
i' absurdity. If we knew of onl\ ihrer m' four of 
stories of Jupiter or Herakles, we should haidl\ 

• much thou^dit to them; hut haviny lirhno m 
immense (piantity of fahles ahout tneek mu!' .ind 


h-ssos, heroes and heroines, we naturall\ on 
II them, with all their straiifreness and extrava 


-'''''gnviknriM vfmimanfonrmi.. N'n '•^ 

and Histories of the Zulu-. tU** lU . 

Voli. parti. Natal. IbE^L 
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^aiice, as a problem in tlio liistory of the ^row 
the Oreek nation, and ..we try to discover in then 
tain charactei’istics wliich throw li^ht on the ori< 
these abnormal creations of tlie liuman mind 
was the same with the German nursery tales, 
existence in every country where German race 
settled was perfectly well known, but they di 
liecome the subject ol* historical and psychol 
impiiry till the brothers Grimm published their 
collection, and thus enabled scholars to general 
these popular lictions. By this time the stu 
[)opular tales has become a recognised branch 
study of mankind. It is known that sucli tal 
not the invention of individual writers, but tl 
Germany as well as everywhere else, they are t! 
remnants— the detritas, if we may say so—of 
ancient mythology; that some of the principal 
l)ear the nicknames of old heathen gods; and t 
spite of the powei*ful dilution produced by the f 
ture of Christian ideas, the old leaven of heath 
can still be discovered in many ot the storie 
innocently told by German nurses of saints, aj 
and the Virgin Mary. 

From this point ot view, the mere fact th 
Zulus possess nursery tales is curious, because n 
tales, at least such as treat of ghosts and fairi 
giants, generally point back to a distant civih 
or at least to a long-continued national growth, 
the anomalies of a language, they show by the: 
strangeness that time enough has elapsed for tl 
solidation of purely traditional formations, ai 
a time must have been when what is now mean 
or irregular was formed with a purpose, and acc 
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rule. But before it is possi])le to anulvso tlios(' 
111 talcs, two tliiiii^s are iieec^saiy. First, \V(‘ must 
re a mucli lari^er colleetion of tliem tliuu we now 
isess; and, secondly, nion^ collections must Im' 
ong tribes of the same lar^-e i\-ic(^ to which the 
lus belong. The Zulus arc' a Kafir rac(‘, aicl n^cisit 
eai'clies liave made it viuy chsar that th(‘ Kafir 
vs occupy tile wdiole east coast of Africa, from th(‘ 
itli to sev(U-al degrees beyond tla^ Fipiator. They 
grated from north to south, and in th(‘ south tiny 
‘ hounded by the llottimtots, who Ix'long to a 
ferent race. The Hottentots, too, aiV now i)(‘liev('<l 
have migrated from the north of Afri(‘a, and their 
i;,uiage is supposed to be akin to the diah'ets spoken 
the countiues south of EgVpt. If thi‘ ethnological 
lines of the continent of Africa ar(‘ once fihanly 
ahlished, the study of the sacr(‘d and probim^ 
ditions of the several African trilx'Sjwill acijuire 
niov interest; and it is liiglily civditable to 
' Callaway, Dr. Bleek, and otheis, to hav(‘ made 
cginning in a 'field of resiairch wlnddi at first sight 
iinal not very attractive or promising. Many 
pie, no doubt, will treat these stories with enn- 
>pt, and will declare that they are not worth the 
'er on which they are printed. Ha? sann‘ thing 
5 said of Grimm’s Marclien', nay, it was sai<l by 
derick the (dreat of the Xlhehiiigeiilfe I, by Sir 
Ham Jones of the Zend-Avesta, and, by less dis- 
piished scholars, even of the Veda. But fifty yeai s 
^*0 the collection of thes(> stories may become .is 
liable as the few remaining l)ones of the dodo, 
^‘ies become extinct like dodos and inegathriia, 

AH -n. . • 11H_. AH,.,<4- rue tol' 
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instance, it would be impossible at present to disc()\ J 
traces of many of the stories which the brotlu j 
Grimm and their friends collected from tlie inoutli J 
an old granny or a village doctor half a century 
Nor is it an easy matter to catch popular stoii* 
The people who know them are willing enougli to w 
them to their children, but they do not like to 
them to grown-up people, least of all to stran^^n 
wlio are supposed to laugh at them. Thus Dr. Callil 
way says: 

‘ Like most other people, the Zulus have tlui 
nursery tales. ’'They have not hitherto, as far us 
know, been collected. Indeed, it is probal)le tlu 
their existence even is suspected but by a few, f*: 
the women are the depositaries of these tales; an 
it is not common to meet with a man who is ^v^ 
acquainted with them, or who is willing to speak < 
them in any^ other way than as something wliicli i 
has some dim recollection of having heard his gran 
mother relate. It has been no easy matter to 
out the following tales ; and it is evident that iiiauvi 
them are but fragments of some more perfect narrati^- 

Waiting, then, for a larger instalment of 2in 
stories before we venture to pronounce an opia* 
of their value for ethnological purposes, we proct^ 
to point out a few of their most curious featur^^ 
which may serve as a lesson and as a warning'' 
the student of the folk-lore of European and hi'^ 
European nations. If we admit for the present.' 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary, that 
Zulus were free from the influence of German missis 
aries or Dutch settlers in the formation of 
popular stories, it is certainly surprising to see 
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many points of siinilarity betwc'Hi tlu^ lu'rocs of their 
bulls and of onr own nursc’l'ies. TIk* iutrodiietion 
i animals, speaking and acting tlie ])ai-ts of hiniian 
viiigs, was long considin-ed as an oi-iginal tlu»nglii 
f the Greek and the Teutonic trilK‘s, Wv now iind 
exactly the same kind of ‘animal fal>h‘’ among th(‘ 
Zulus, and Dr. Bleek has actually disco\ci‘e(l among 
lie Hottentots traces of the stoimes of Henard tie* 
’exd The idea that among animals cunning is more 
uccessful than brute force—an idea which perva<l(‘s 
he stories of Reineke Fuchs, and of many <dher 
alilis—predominates likewist^ in the fables of tin; 
5ulus. In the Basuto legend of th(‘ Idttle llar(‘, the 
laro has entered into an alliance with the lion, but, 
living been iU-treated by Ihe latt(‘r, detounines to 
avenged. ‘My father,’ said he to the lion, ‘we 
exposed to the rain and hail; let us build a hut. 

I he Hon, too lazy to work, hd't it to the hauu* to do, 
^iid ‘the wily runner’ took the lion’s tajl, aiul int(*r' 
^■uv(‘ it so cleverly into the stakes and ree^ls oi the 
"it that it remained there confim'd tor ever, and the 
"ii’e had the pleasure of seeing his rival die ot hunger 
^iid thirst. The trick is not quite so clever as that of 

’ Ji^ynard the F(>x iti South Africa, Uy W. 11. 1. I>lc< k, L'SiUnii, 
^^hcther these fahles are inUee*! tlie real eff-icririk' of tie* 

can be considered as truly indigenous native literature, or 
di' ther tliey have been either purhuned froiii tlu' >upeiior white 

I ''’ or at least brought into existenee by the stinujlus uliieh eon- 
■t with the latter gave to the native minrl (like that resulting in 
‘ invention of the Tshiroki and Vei alphabets , may l>e matter, '.f 
"pnte for some time to come, and it may require as mueli n .in i 
expended upon the solving •)f the iid<lle of the origina ifv 
l^he Ossianic poems’ (p. xiii). The fox is mentioned in .» 'U 
‘ proverb, ‘ Kit.sune tora-no iwo Karu, I>* Keiiard einprun 
au>ortj^irie^i it-Jcrre i, e„ tel maitre, tel \alet, AOo.'O - > 
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Reineke, when he persuades the bear to go out fisliii 
on the ice; hut then the hare compasses the diatli ( 
the lion, while Reineke by his stratagem only depi i\ ( 
the bear of his ornamental tail. 

As in the German tales the character of Reimi' 
the fox is repeated in a ImmaTiised shape as Ti 
Eulenspiegel, so among the Zulus one of the 
favourite characters is the young rogue, the i>o 
U/dakanyana, who at lirst is desj^ised and laughed a 
l)ut who always succeeds in the end in having tli 
laugh on his side. This IJ/dakanyana perrorms, lo 
instance, the slime trick on a cannibal by which tli 
hare entrapped the lion. The two have struck u; 
a friendship, and are going to thatch their lions 
before they sit down to devour two cqws. ll//hiknii 
yana is bent on having the fat cow, but is alVaid tli 
cannibal will assign to him the lean cow. So he say 
to the cannital, ‘ Let the house be thatched now ; tla i 
we can eat our meat. You see the sky, that we sluil 
iret wet.’ The cannibal said, ‘ You arc right, child u 
my sister.’ U/dakanyana said, ‘ Do you do it tluii 
I will go inside and push the thatching-needle 
you.’ The cannibal went up. His hair was very, vi n 
long. U/dakanyana went inside and pushed tli^ 
needle for him. He thatched in the hair of tin 
cannibal, tying it very tightly; he knotted it in^^ 
the thatch constantly, taking it by separate locks aii' 
fastening it firmly. He saw the hair was fast enouy^^^ 
and that the cannibal could not get down. When h 
was outside, U/dakanya/ia went to the fire, where tin 
udder of the cow was boiled. He took it out 
filled his mouth. The cannibal said, ‘ What are yo'i 
about, child of my sister ? Let us just finish tk 
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^-luse; afterwards wc can do that: can do it 

ii^ether.’ U/dakanyana replied, ‘ Coni(‘ down tlaai.’ 
[he cinnibal assented. When lie was to (jiiit 

he house, he was unable to (|uit it. He ci-ied out, 
i'hild of niy sister, how have you niana^-ed your 
bitching?’ U/dakanyana said, sSee to it yourself, 
lliave tliatched well, for I shall not have any dispute. 
\'ow I am about to eat in piMice; I no loug('i’ dispute 
ivith anybody, for T am alone with my cow.’ It 
!i:iiled and rained. The cannibal cried on tie* top of 
tli(‘ house; he was struck with the hailstoiu's, and 
lird there on the house. It ch‘are<l.'^ I V/Iakaiiyana 
'V(‘nt out, and said, ‘ Uncle, just coiiu* down. It has 
hecome clear. It no longer rains, and thi*)''‘ is no 
longer hail, ^leither is there any more ligditning. 
Why are you silent?’ So U/dakanyana eat his cow 
done, and then went his way.’ 

Dr. Callaway compares the history (d* the ti’avids 
-nid adventures of U/dakanyana to tliosi' ot ’loin 
lluimb and Jack the Giant-killer, and it is curious 
indeed to observe how^ many of the tricks whicdi W(j 
H'liuired as children in English or German story- 
looks are here repeated with hut trilling modili- 
^"dions. The feat performed by IV/lakanyana ol 
T^Rking before he was born exci'eds in<le(*(l thc^ 
ncliievemcnts even of the most pn^cocions ol (lerman 
inips, and can only be matcluMl, as Dr. ( allaway 
points out, by St. Benedict, who, according to Mabillon, 
^aiig eucharistic hymns in the same state* in which 
f /dakanyana was clamourii^ for meat. I stiata- 
by which this Zulu ‘ Boots,’ after Indiig <h‘live)vd 
^0 the cannibal’s mother to be iKaled, manages to hoil 
die old woman hei’self, can easily be matched 1»\ 
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Po^gy or Gretliel who bakes the cannibal witcli ii 
her own oven, or by tl>e Shifty Higliland Lad, or U 
Maol a Chliobain who puts tlie giants mother in tin, 
sack in which slie had been suspended. U/dakanyaiui 
had been caught by cannibals, and was to be 
by their niotlier; so, while the cannibals are away 
U/dakanyana persuades the old motlier to play witli 
him at l)oiling each other. The game was to be^iii 
witli him, a proposal to which the old dame readilv 
assented. But he took care to prevent the watu 
from boiling, and after having been in the pot foi 
some time, he insisted on the old mother fulfilling Im 
part of the liargain. He put her in, and put on i\\t 
lid. She cried out, ‘ Take me out, I am scalded t' 
death.’ He said, ^No, indeed, you are.not. If ynii 
were scalded to deatli, you could not say so.’ So .slit 
was boiled, and said no more. 

There is a: story of a cook wliich we rememb! 
reading not long ago in a collection of Gerniai 
anecdotes. His master gives him a brace of pai 
tridges to roast, and being very hungry, the cook eaij 
one of them. When his master returns, he eats oij 
partridge, and then asks for the other. ‘ But tlij 
was the other,’ says the cook, and nothing can 
suade him that it wasn’t. The same witticism, siuj 
as it is, reappears in the story of U/dakanyana teac!j 
ing the leopard how to suckle her cubs. The leopail 
wants to liave both her cubs togetlier, but he insi^j 
that only one ought to be suckled at a time, the h] 
being that he liad eatepi one of tlie cubs. He tluj 
gives her the one that is still alive, and after it k 
been suckled, he gives it back to her as the seed] 
cub. 1 
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Those of our rea<lers who still ivoollect tlie hs-irful 
ensations occasioned by tlio ‘-fee fo t“uin, 1 snu^ll tlu‘ 
lood of an Enfrlishinun,’ will meet with s(‘vi‘ral 
ijually harrowing situations in the stori(‘s of th(‘ 
lulus, and of other races too to whom thiMuntin^ot 
n Englishman is naturally a much h‘ss startling 
vent than it seemed to us. Usikulumi, a young 
lulu hero, goes to court two daughtci's of r/j'inlxaii, 
iiio had devoured all the men of tlui country in 
ihich she lived. The two gii’ls dug a hole in tin* 
louse to conceal their sweetheart, but towanls snnsrt 
rzembeni, the mother, returned. ha'l a. larger 

oe ; her toe came first, she canuNiftia* it: and as soon 
s she came, she laughed an<l rollcxl licrscll on the 
Tound, saying;, ‘Eh, eh! ih my hous(^ hriu^ to-day 
here is a delicious odour; my children, wliat is tlim** 
I'Te in the house?’ 3'he girls sai<l, ‘Away ! Dont 
mother us ; we do not know wherci W(‘ f;y)ul(l g<‘t any- 
[Mng; we will not get up.’ 1dius I sikiilumi csca],M‘s, 
n<l after many more adventuiu's and tights with his 
uether-in-law, carries off her two girls. 

It is impossilde of coui’se to (kdcrinim* the ag«‘ of 
jiese stories, so as to show that foivign intlumccs arc 
ntirely out of tfie (piestion. \et nursciy tak s aic 
eiierally the last things to be adopbxl by om* nation 
I'om another, and even in the i<‘W stoiics which ^^e 
ossess we should probably have Ix'en able to <lis{f)\< i 
lore palpable traces of foreign influences, if such 
itluences had really existed. Abiy, tlicic is one 
^'ature in these stories wl^ich to a certain cxt< n 
ttests their anti(iuity. Several of the customs 
diich they allude arc no longer in existeiicc among 
he Zulus. It is not, for instance, any longer I le 
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custom amon^^ the natives of South Africa to Imktj 
meat hy means of lieat(i<l stones, the recognised iiiod^ 
of cookery among the Polynesians. Yet wlien Usikii 
lumi orders a calf to he roasted, lie calls upon tin 
l)oys of his kraal to collect large stones, and to lu at 
them. 'Jdiere are several other peculiarities which 
the Zulus seem to share in common with the Polyne¬ 
sians. The avoiding of certain words which lorm 
part of the names ot‘ deceased kings oi* chi(d‘taiiis is 
a distinguishing feature of the Zulu and I\)lyn(‘siaii 
languages, being called llkuhlonipa in the oiu', ami 
d'e[)i in the othdr.‘ If a person who has disappi'ank: 
for some time, and is supposed to be dead, retiirii> 
unexpectedly to his people, it is the custom both 
among the Zulus and Po'lynesians to si;lute him tint 
by making a funeral lamentation. There are otli't 
coincidences in the storiiss of lioth races which niaki' 
it more than probable that at some distant piehci 
they HvimI either together or in close neighbourhood 
and if we find that some of the customs represented 
as actually existing in the Zulu stories, have Iohl' 
become extinct on the African continent, while tic} 
continue to be obs(U‘ved by the JYlynesian islanden 
we might indeed vimture to conclude, though only ii' 
a guess, that the origin of the Zulu stoides should 1' 
referred to a time preceding the complete separati' - 
of these two races. While some customs that h;n- 
become obsolete at presemt are represented as still 
force among the Zulus of the nursery tales, as, 
instance, the use of the l/Alakula or wooden weedin- 
stick, which is now generally replaced by an ii>- 
pick ; other things, such as the use of medicines, '• 
^ Scit nee of Langt(a<j€, vol. ii. p. 47. 
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■iiiicli^ talked of now nmoiii; tlu* natives, and wliidi 
.lie} iuiai^ine can produce the niost inarvellnus ivsnlts, 
tfe never alluded to. .All this would he .so nmeli 
>nina facie evidence of the ^(‘nuineness and antiipiitv 
it these Zulu tales, and would seem to e.xehide I he 
■ lea of European influences. The oidy allusion to 
'hivijrners occurs in a story where one of (1,,. hei-iH's, 
order to he taken for a stran<,n‘r, coinniitsa miinher 
t j,oaniniatical blunders by lea\in}( out the prelixes 
tliiit form ,so essential a feature in all Kalir dialects, 
bit tliis would not neces.saril}’ |K)int to I'inropeans, as 
"tiler .straufTcrs too, such as llottentiits, for instanee, 
“oiild naturally ncj,dect the.se grammatical niei'iies, 

We hope that Dr. Callaway will soon Ifc iihlc to 
"Mtiiiue his, interesting publication. Apart from 
"tliei' points of interest, his book, as it contains the 
^alu text and an Enoli.sh translation on opposite 
■''himns, will be of great use to the stildent of that 
i'laguage. The system of writing the Zulu words 
I'lth Roman letters, adopted by Dr. Callaway, .seems 
'"'th rational and practical, fdk many others, Ik* 
bis tried Dr. Lep.sius’ standard alphabet, and found 
t wanting. ‘Tl\c practical diliieulties,' Im wriie'^, 
ill the way of using the alphabet of Lepsius are 
"superable, even if we were prepaivd to admit the 
''>uudne.ss of all the principles on which it is Ibunded, 
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Having expressed a strong desire that the collcc 
tion ot‘ Myths and Songs from the ^outli Paeiiic, 
which the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill brought home witli 
him from Mangaia, should not bo allowed to lie for¬ 
gotten, or, like other valuable materials collected by 
hardworking missionaries, perish altogether, I coutl 
not Avell decline to write a short preface, and to state, 
in a few words, what I consider the real importance 
of this collection to be. 

I confess it seemed strange to mo that its impor¬ 
tance should be (piestioned. If new minerals, plants 
or animals arc discovered, if strange petrifactioie 
are brought to light, if flints or other stone weapon? 
are dredged up, or works of art disinterred, even it 
a hitherto unknown language is rendered accessil'lt 
for the first time, no one, I think, who is acquaint^ 
with the scientific prol,'lems of our age, would asl? 
what their importance coiLsists in, or what they im 

' Profacu to the Rev. Williarn Wyatt Gill’s Myths and SoivjsJr’' 
tk South Pacific, 1876. 
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;i) 0 (l for. Whether tliey are products of nature or 
\orks of man, if only there is no doubt as to tlu'ir 
genuineness, they claim ,an<l most readily rccinx c th(‘ 
ittcntion, not only of the learned, hut also of the 
iitelligent public at large. 

Now, what are these Myths and Songs wliich tli(‘ 
lev. W. W. Gill has brought home from i\langain, 
lit antiquities, preserved for hundreds, it may be for 
iiousands of yeai's, showing us, far better tlian any 
4()ne weapons or stone idols, tlie growth of tin* 
liuman mind during a period which, as yet, is full of 
[he most perplexing problems to th(‘ psychologist, 
[lie historian, and the theologian? The oidy hope of 
Liiir ever uni*avelling the perplexities of that mytho¬ 
logical period-,or that mythopodc phas(‘ of the human 
intellect, lies in our gaining access to (*very kind of 
collateral evidence. We know that mythojxeic jn'riod 
among the Aryan and Semitic imces, bui w(i know it 
iiom a distance only, and wherci are we t(> k><^k now 
for living myths and legends, excejit among thosi* 
who still think and speak mythologically, who an*, 
in fact, at the present moment what tin'. Hindus may 
liave been before the collection of their sacr(*d hymns, 
and the Greeks long before the days of flonu*!-^ To 
find ourselves among a people who r(*ally beli(‘V(‘ in 
^'ods and heroes and ancestral spirits, who still otter 
luiman sacrifices,who in some cases devour th(‘ir human 
victims, or, at all events, ljurn the llesh of animals on 
tlieir altars, trusting that the scent will he swei't to the 
iiostrils of their gods, is as if t^ge zoologist could s})end a 
b‘w days among the megatheria, or the botanist among 
die waving ferns of the forests, burie<l beneath our 
^eet. We must not suppose that the earliest ancestors 
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ot' our race were exactly like the savages of tlic 
])resent time, the Aiidaifian Islanders or the Mohawks 
but we may use their beliefs and customs as collu- 
t(‘ral evidence in trying to understand many thin;:^ 
tiiat se(‘m to us iri’ational in the I'eligion, the my- 
thology, and the ceremonial of Aryan and Semitii 
tri]»(‘S. So mucli is written just now, and has ])nn 
wi‘itt(‘n during tlie last fifty years, on liuman arelind- 
logy, on tle^ growth and progress of tlie intelb^ct, (»ii 
tlu; oi'igin of religion, on the first beginnings of social 
institutions; so many tlusnles liave been started, si 
many generalisations })ut forward with p(‘rfect (smi 
tidimce, that oiui might almost imagine that all tk 
(‘vid(‘nc(i was before us. and no more iu‘AV light eoul 
be expected from anywhere. Ibit the very contrar 
is the cas('. ddiere are many regions still to be (*> 
])lor(Ml, tlu'ri^ are many facts, now put forward ; 
(•(‘I’tain, which i*e<[uire the most careful investigatie 
and as we ivad again and again tlie minut(‘. descri 
tions of the jouriK'y wlucli man is supposed to ha' 
made fi’om station to station, from his childhood 
his manhood, or, it may be, his old age, it is diflici 
to resist a feeling of amazement, and to suppress 
almost every page the exclamation, Wait! wait! 

'riieri' are the two antagonistic schools, each ho 
ing its tends with a kind of religious f(‘rvour—t 
one believing in a descending, tin* other in an ascei 
ing, development of the human race; the ( 
asserting that tin* history of the human mind beg 
of necessity with a state of purity and simplic 
which gradually gives way to corruption, pervei's] 
and savagery; the other maintaining with equal c 
fidence, that tl\e first human beings could not h< 
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•een more than one step above tlie animals, ami that 
heir whole history is otie of ^mo^ovss towards hi;;ia*r 
lerfection. Witli re^^anj to the be^nnnin^rs of r('li;^n’on. 
he one school holds to a primitive suspicion of 
omethincr that is beyond—call it supeiaiatural, ti’aii- 
ceiident, infinite, or divine. It considers a siltait 
Aiilking across this ^ of lif(‘, with eyes iix(‘d 

la hi^h, as a more p(‘rfect realisation of primitiNc 
vli^don than singiii^^ of Vedic hymns, ottcrin^n)fd(‘wi.sIi 
sieritices, or the most elaborate cieeds and aihiclcs. 

' ‘So, on the 12th <»f August, we iiiiule tlie steej» nsrDit iMthc 
oll.ige of Naiugoa, and from tlierr to a vory imi>lrMwiiit ./Vo/’o, 
wliicli crosses the foaming torrent of tin' Sutl- j. In tliiv, ji.iri 
the Himalaya, and, indeed, on to J\aslimir, thosi* lo'idgos are eon 
tructed of twigs, ehicdly from hireh trees or hushe'.;, twisted 
'^^‘tlier. Two thick ropes of tliese twigs, ahont tlie size (.fa man’s 
lii;>li, or a little largcu*, are stretidied aeniss the iWer, at a <listanee 
fahoutsix to four had from eaeli other, and a similar rop<‘ runs 
♦'tween them, tlirei* or four feet lower, h(‘Uig e.fnieeted with tin* 
ipper ro])es hy more slender ropes, aNo usually of hireh twigs 
wisted together, hut sometimes of grass, and oeAurring ;it an in- 
rval of ahont five/eel from eaidi other. The unpleasant ness of 
is that'the passenger has no proper hold of the npp. r roj.i's, 
hieh arc ti>o thi^'k and rougli to he grasped hy tin* hand; and 
lat, at the extremities, tin y are so fur apart that it is ditlieult fe 
uve any hold of both at the .sann- time ; while the danger i^ 
I'Teased hy tin* heinl or hang of the jhi’il'i, whieh is mneh hover 

I the middle than at its ends. He has also t(> Ht<,o]) j.ainihlly 

II order to move along it, and it is sc'ldoni sale for liim to rest his 
'*'t on the lower rope, except where it is supported from the upfier 
♦ 'pes hv the transverse ones. To fall into the raging tori, nt 
nderneath w'ould be almost certain destruetion. The liigh wind 
^'hieh usually prevails in ihe Himalaya <luring the <lay. makes 
ke whole structure swing nhout frightfully. In the middle of 
ke bridge then* is a cross bar of»W(*od to keep tin; two uj>p(r 
"I>e8 separate; which has to he .step}>ed over; and it is not eiis- 
"Uiary to repair a jhula until some one falls thn.ugh it. and so 
bes practical demonstratif*n that it is in rather a rotten coa¬ 
lition.’—Andrew Wilson, Vie Abude o/ Sno'c, p. 197. 
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The other begins with the purely animal and passivr 
nature of man, and tries to show how the repi^attii 
impressions of the world in, which he lived, dr()\> 
him to fetisliism and totemism, wliatever tliesii wonl 
may nu^an, to anc(‘stor-worship, to a worsliij) i 
natur(‘, of trees and serpents, of mountains and rivci' 
of clouds and meteors, of sun and moon and star 
and the vault of heaven, and at last, by what is call 
a V(‘ry natural mistake, to a belief in One who dw<“l 
in luaiven above. 

Th(‘re is some truth in every one of these vii'W' 
but they become untrue by Inung generalise<l. T1 
time has not come yet, it probably never will com 
wlum we shall be able to asseid anything about tl 
real beginnings of religion in general., \V(‘ know 
little here, a little tliere, but whatever we know 
early riiligion, we always see that it jH’esupposes vr 
periods of am earlier development. 

Some people imagine that fetishism, at all even 
presupposes nothing: they would probably not ln‘ 
tat(‘ b) ascri])e to some of the higher linimals t 
faculty of fetish-woi’ship. But few words are 
devoid of scientific precision as a term fi 

render(‘d popular by the writings of De Brosses. ± 
us sup|)ose that it means a kind of temporary worsl 
of any material object which the fancy may ha})| 
to select, as a tree, a stone, a post, an animal:—( 
that bi‘ called a primitive form, nay the very beg 
ning, of religion ? First of all, religion is one thi 
worship another, and the two are by no means nec 
sarily connected. But, even if they were, what 
the meaning of worship paid to a sbnie, but 
outward sign of a pre-existent belief that this st 
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> more tlian a stone, something supernatural, it may 
.e something divine, so tliatd:he ideas of the sujn r- 
atuial and the divine, instead of giowiug out of 
1 ‘tishism, are generally, if not always, pivsuj^posed 
y it? The same applies to aneesh)r-W()rsliij», wliieli 
lot only presupposes the conceptions of ininiortality 
iid of the ideal unity of a family, hut implies in 
iiany cases a helief that the spirits of tlie dc'pai'ted 
re worthy to share the honours paid to divim* 
'cings. 

lo maintain that all religion begins witli frlishism, 
lil mythology with ancestor-worsh if), is siiiij.lv un- 
nie, as far as our present knowledge goes, d'hcre is 
etishism, there is ancestor-worship, there is nalure- 
vorship, whether of trees * 01 ' serjii'iits, of nmuntains 
>r rivers, of clouds and nieteors, of sun and moon and 
tars, and the vault of heaven ; there is all (his, and 
here is much more than all this, whu^'ever wr* can 
‘Fateh the early growth of religious id(‘as: hut, what 
have to learn is, first of all, to distingnish, to 
'tudy each religion, each mythology, i‘))ch form of 
^voi'ship hy itself, to watch tliem dining sueeesslv<- 
lieriods of their growth and decay, to follow them 
dirough ditiererit* strata of society, and Indore jiH, to 
1‘^ive each of them, as much as jiossihle, studied in 
dieir own language. 

If language is the realisation of thought and hsd- 
‘•>g, the importance of a knowledge of the language 
hjr a correct appreciation of what it was meant to 
Convey in the expression of religious thouglit and 
poling, requires no proof. 1 have often insisted on 
pus, and I have tried to show—whether successfully 
PF not, let others judge—that much of what seems at 
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first irrational and inexplicable in Inytholof^}^ and ii 
religion also, can bo explained by the influence wine 
lan^ua^e exercises on thought. I have never sai 
that the whole of mythology can be explained i 
that way, that all that seems irrational is due t 
a misund(n’standing, or that all mythology is a disea^ 
of language. Some parts of mythology I have prov( 
to be soluble by means of linguistic tests, but mytli 
logy as a whole I have always represented as a coi 
])l(*te period of thought, inevitable, I believe, in il 
development of human thought, and comprehendii 
all and everything that at a given time can h 
within the horizon of the human mind. The ?s 
mesis of disproportion seems to haunt all new d 
co\’eri(‘s. Parts of mythology are religious, parts 
mytliology are liistorical, parts of mythology n 
nu'taphysical, parts of mythology are poetical; 1 
mythology a*; a whole is neither religion, nor htsto 
nor philosophy, nor poetry. It comprehends 
these together under that peculiar form of express! 
which is natural and intelligible at a certain sta 
or at certain recurring stages in the developna 
of thought and speech, but which, after becomi 
traditional, becomes frequently unnatural and i 
intelligible. In the same manner nature-worsl 
tree-worship, serpent-worship, ancestor-worship, g 
worship, hero-worship, fetishism, all are parts 
religion, but none of these by itself can explain 
origin or growth of religion, which comprehends 
these and many more elements in the various ph? 
of its growth. 

If anything can lielp to impress upon students 
religion and mythology the necessity of caution. 
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^vantage of special research, and, above all, the 
lecessity of a scholarlike treatment, it is a hook like 
hat of Mr. Gill—an account of a religion and mytho- 
gy which were still living in the island of Mangaia, 
rhen Mr. Gill went there as a missionary twenty- 
\vo years ago, and which, as they died away hidoiv 
is eyes, he carefully described to us from what lu* 
iiw himself, from what the last depositaries of the ol<l 
aith told him, and from what was recorded (jf it in 
acred songs, which he gives us in the original, with 
iteral translations. 

It is true that the religion and mfthology of ihr 
Vdynesian race have often been descrilaed heloi'e by 
lifterent observers, nay one of their greatest cliainis 
onsists in the very fact tlult we possess tin mu in so 
iifiny forms. Each island has, so to say, its own 
fligious’ and mythological dialect, and though tluM’e 
^ much that is common to all, and must^thendore he 
lid, there is at the same time much local and in- 
lividual variety. Again, the great advantage of 
Ir. Gill’s collectihn is that ^langaia has kept its<‘lf 
leer from foreign influences than almost any other of 
le Polynesian islands. 'The isolation of the Ift;rvey 
danders,’ he sayj^, ‘ was in favour of the purity of 
leir traditions, and the extreme jealousy with which 
^ey were guarded was rather an advantage than 
therwise.’ When we find strange coincidenc(‘s 1 k^- 
veen the legends of Mangaia and Jewish, Christian, 
^ classical stories, we need not suspect that former 
uropean travellers had dropped the seeds of them, or 
mt missionaries had given, unconsciously, their own 
flouring to their reports. Mr. Gill has been specially 
I the guard against this source of error. ' Whilst 

Vat ttt O O 
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collecting my myths,’ he says, ‘ I put away from 
all classical mythology, being afraid that unc 
sciously I might mould these Polynesian stories i 
similarity with those of Greece and Rome.’ 

For instance, on my making inquiries whether 
Polynesian tradition about Eve (Ivi), which I had 
cussed in my Introduction to the Science of Reli[ 
(p. 304), was to be found in Mangaia, Mr. Gill inf or 
me that it was not, and that he strongly suspecte( 
European origin. The elements of the story may 1 
previously existed, and we see some traces of : 
the account of the creation current in Mangaia, 
Mr. Gill suspects that some of the mutineei's of 
Bounty may have told the natives the Bible story, 
that it became incorporated with their own notioi 
The jawbone, too, with which we are told 
Maui, the great solar hero of the Polynesians 
stroyed his enemies, is absent in Mangaia. 

I inquired about it, Mr. Gill informed me the 
never heard of it in the Hervey Group in conne 
with Maui. ' 

Such things are extremely important for a p; 
treatment of mythology. I hold no longer to the 
that when two mythologies agree in what is irrat 
or foolish, they must have had the same origi 
must have come into contact with each other at 
period of their history. If there was a reason fc 
jawbone to be used as a weapon by Samson, the 
reason may have existed in the case of Maui. But 
if there was no reason, a fact that happened oi 
imagined to have happened in one place may 8 
have happened or have been imagined to have 
loened in another also. At first, no doubt, W( 
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artled by such coincidences; and that they often 
fer a prima facie presuinptnon in favour of a coin- 
on origin cannot be denied. But as we la^ad on 
oin one mythology to anotliei’, our sensitiveiu'ss 
ith regard to these coincidences becomes less and 
ss, and we feel hardened at last against all appeals 
liich are founded exclusively on such evidence. 

At first sight, Mdiat can be more startling than to 
e the interior of the world, the invisible or nether 
Drld, the Hades of the Mangaians, called Av<tikly 
vifci being the name of one of tlie^ lower regions, 
th among Brahmans and Buddhists ? But we have 
ily to look around, and we find that in Tahitian the 
me for Hades is Hawai*i, iji New Zealand lluv'itiki. 
1(1 more originally, I suppose, S<tn'(tllci ; so that the 
Hilarity between the Sanskrit and Polynesian words 
rushes very quickly. 

That the name of the Sun-god in Mangaia is Iht 
s been pointed out as a strange coincidence with 
^ypt; but more, really important is the story of Ra 
ing made captive, as reminding us of similar solar 
jends in Greece, Germany, Peiai, and elsewhere.' 
Who can read ,the Mangaian story of Ina (the 
)0n) and her mortal lover*, who, as he grew ohl anrl 
irin, had to be sent back to the earth to end his 
ys there, without thinking of Selene and Endymion, 
Eos and Tithonos ? 

Who again, if acquainted with the Vedic myth of 
‘ Ma ruts,- the strikers, the Storm-gods, and their 

OJiipsy vol. iv. p. 122. 

Hig-teda Sanhita, The Sacred Hymns of Oie Brahmans. Transla(<)d 
f- Max Mftller. Vol. i. Hymns to the Maruts, or the Storm^Oods. 
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gradual change into the Italian god of war, Mars 
can fail to see the siL>'ne transition of thought ii^ 
several of the gods of the storms, of war and de< 
struction among the Polynesians, though here agaii 
the similarity in the name of Maru is purely acci 
dental. 

In some of the Polynesian islands the Deluge i 
said to have lasted exactly forty days. This, m 
doubt, is startling. It may be the result of mis 
sionary influence. But, even if it were not, tli 
coincidence between the Polynesian and the Jewis 
accounts on that one point may be cither purel 
accidental, or may be founded on rude meteorologic; 
calculations which we have not yet detected. I d 
not like to quote coincidences from American trad 
tions, because we know that we are never safe thei 
against Spanish by-notes; otherwise the account ( 
the Toltec *"deluge, and the statement that tl 
mountains were covered to the depth of ‘ fiftei 
cubits,’ might be quoted as another undesigiio 
coincidence.‘ According to the Chimalpopoca 

the Creator produced His work in successive cpoct 
man being made on the seventh day from dust ar 
ashes. Why, we may ask, on the seventh day B' 
others, without even insisting on the peculiar cha 
acter of the seventh number, may simply ask, Ai 
why not ? There is much similarity between the Hiir 
account of the Deluge and the Jewish; but no oi 
who has read the numerous accounts of a deluge 
other parts of the woi>^d, would feel much surprise 
at this. At all events, if we admitted a comnK 
origin of the two, or an actual borrowing, then 
' Bancroft, Native RaceSy vol. v. p. 20. 
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explain the diflerences between them would be 
t*([ually difficult. The onl^ ^-itartliiiji:!; coincidence^ is, 
that in India the flood is said to begin on the seventli 
(lay after it had been announced to Manu. Consider¬ 
ing, however, that the seventli day is mentioned in 
tlie Bhagavata Puraua only, I feel inclined to look 
upon it as merely accidental. It might, no doubt, 
have been borrowed from Jewisli or even Moliam- 
inedan sources; but how can we imagine any reason 
why so unmeaning a fact should liave been taken 
over, while on so many other points, where tliere was 
every temptation to borrow, notliiflg was done to 
assimilate the two accounts, or to remove features of 
which, at that time, tlie Hindus might well be sup¬ 
posed to hav^ been ashamed'^ I mention all this for 
the sole purpose of preaching patience and caution; 
and I preach it against myself (juite as much iis 
against others, as a warning agaiikst exclusive 
theories. 

On every page of these Mangaian legends there is 
evidence that ihany of tliem owe their origin to 
anguage, whether we adopt the theory that the 
llangaians played on the words, or that their words 
flayed on them. * Mr. Gill himself fully admits this, 
•>ut to say that the whole of the Mangaian mytliology 
and theology owed its origin to the oxydising process 
to which language is exposed in every country, would 
l>e to mistake the rust for the iron. 

With all these uncertainties before us, with the 
ground shaking under our^feet, who would ventine 
to erect at present complete systematic theorii's of 
mythology or religion? Let any one who thinks 
that all religion begins with fetisliism, all worship 
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with ancestor-worship, or that the whole of mytlio-. 
logy everywhere can he explained as a disease uf 
language, try his hand oh this short account of tlioj 
beliefs and traditions of Mangaia; and if he finds’ 
that he fails to bring even so small a segment of the 
world’s religion and mythology into the narrow circle 
of his own system, let him pause before he ventures 
to lay down rules as to how man, on ascending from 
a lower or descending from a higher state, must have 
spoken, must have believed, must have worshipped, 
If Mr. Gill’s book were to produce no other effect but 
this, it would have proved one of the most useful 
works at the present moment. But it contains mud: 
that in itself will deeply interest all those who havt 
learned to sympathise <vith the childhood of tin 
world, and have not forgotten that the child is tin 
father of the man; much that will startle those win 
think that metaphysical conceptions are incompatibl 
with downright savagery; much also that will com 
fort those who hold that God has not left Himsel 
without a witness, even among the' lowest outcast 
of the human race. 
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BDALLAH IBN ALMO- 
KAFFA, author of Kalilah 
and Dininah, 426, 462, 468, 
4 '> 9 - 

blerrahman, 431. 
hliaya, 394. 

iHxle of Snow (A. Wilson), 589 )1. 
fcent in Sanskrit and Greek, 369. 
C'T, acus, 385. 

:lieron, 77 ». 

ihilles, 116, 117, 158, 325. 

:i'lu 3 , 385.^ 

Ifiin and Adima, 2! 5. 

^(\<pus, ddf\<pri, 25. 

lima and Heva, 229-232. 

liti, the sun called face of, 93. 

f itya the aim, 143, 405. 

Aiot, 32. 

'lie dialect, 37 9. 
luor, 52, 87. 

S airis, 50. , ’ . , V 

schylus ^Miss A. Swanwick onj, 
402 n. 

554 > 

■ 'Ih 550. 

•I'lis alter, 437. ^ 
lili js, king of Elis, 86. 
ills, 120. 

lean Basutos, legend of Litaolane, 

.315- 

iciiii dialect, Betshuana, 91. 
(Irish), 46. 
i, she-goat, 46. 
iiiiemnon, 158. 
itlion, 15. 
tr, 47. 

A, for awe, 38. 

created heaven and earth, xxiii. 
Tire, no, 143, 144, I 45 » 

333. 357.358. 


Agni, horses of, 143. 

— as the siin, 33S. 

~ locum ie.nem of Soma, 35S. 

— Pavamami, 358. 

—Shoinan, 35S. 

— tlie devourer, 363. 

— (from ro(j(/ dah), 385 )t, 405, 

410. 

— IS ignis, 391. 

— auroral, 566. 

—aushnsya, 566. 

A^ra, field, ager, 47. 

’Aypt;?, 47. 

Ah, 3S6, 389 n. 

Alin, to speak, 389. 

Allan, 3S6. 

— day, 98. • 

Ahaiia, name for dawn, 99, 185, 

— = Daphne, 3?o, 388,422. 

— (dawn', 386, 

— = Athene, 389, 390. 

— birth from hea-l of Zeu.s, 389. 

— Benfey on, 400. 

Aheneus (ahes), 50. 

Ahi, serpent, 45. 

Ahmi (Zend;, 1 am, 19. 

Alirens, De DialecvO l)orica, 2 2 w. 
Ahriman, the evil power, 284. 

— Azhi daliaka, ofispriug of, 284. 
Ahtau (Gothic), 56. 

Ahura, 390. 

Ahuranmzila, xx. 

Ah/a, the son ot Ida, no. 

Ain-lif, 56. 

Ains, 56. 

A*irgiod, 50. 

Aitchisoii, Dr., the Soma plant, 
351 . 

A(f, 46. 

Aiz, 50. 
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Akri'iios, 281, 

aKpos, &Kpi^, 385. ^ 

x\kr-8, 47. - 

Akudimiiia, 255 n. 

Albrecht the Bear, 491. 

’'AKficpa, 255 n. 

Alexander the Great, 40 n. 
Alexander’s conquest brings Greek 
stories to India, 423. 
’AX€^//fa/fos, name of Apollo and 
Zeus, 96. 

Alfonso the Wise, 437. 

Ali, the son of Alsluvh Faresi, 428. 
Alkiinenes, 239. 

Allahabad, 124, 135. 

Allfadir, 533. 

Alphabet, Tshirdki, 57(1 n. 

— Vei, 579 n. 

— standard, of Lepsius, 585. 

— Latin used by Callaway, 585. 

Ama-ad, 48. ^ 

Ainalaberg, niece of Theodoric, 

120. 

America, Dr. Brin ton on popular 
legends in, 305. 

Amphitryo, 121. 

Amrita, or ainbrosfti, 356, 361. 
Ainxu, 357. 

Ainulius, 281. 

Analogical School of Philologists, 

378. 

— branch of Comparative Mytho- 

33 L 381, 382, 406- 

— or Comparative School of Mytho¬ 

logy, xvii. 

A-varoKa'i, 87. 

Anaxagoras, 138. 

Anaximenes, 158. 

Anayu, 385 n. 

Ance'itar-worship, 591, 592. 
Ancestors, worship of, xvi. 
Andaman Islanders, 588. 

— as sun-worshippers, 299. 

’Ar 5 pa 5 ^A^J, 32. 

Andvari, the dwarf, 117. g 

’A-yei/^wy, 33. 

Angi-s, 45. 

Anglo-Saxon, 46. 

■— literature Christian except the 


Anguilla, 45. 

Anguis, 45. 

Anhalt, Ascanian princes of, 491, 
Animal fables, among Zulus, 579 
Animals, names of domestic, 
46. 

— speaking, 291. 

Animism, Beseelung, xi. 

— language the true key to, xii. 
Aniruddha, 148. 

Ansagen, 375. 

Anser, 46. 

Antarikshapra, 109. 
Anthropological or Ethnopsyrl 
logical school of Mytholc! 
xvii. 

Anthropologists, study of grami; 

necessary to, 287. 
Anwari-Suhaili, by Husain ben 

436. 

Anyata/iplaksha, lake. III. 
Apache Indian, and the sun, 310 
Apam napat, 4^5. 

Apate, or fraud, or Nyx, 71, 84. 
Aphrodite, 109, 148, 403. 
Apollo, Apollon, 73, 75, 80, 81, 
96, 108 71 , 184, 209, 272, 2 
332,384,398,551. 

— Oracle of, at Pytho, 75, 

— AjMos, 80. 

— Av/cr/y^yTj?, son «f light, 80. 

— and IJaphne, Myth of, 100, i 

272. 

— Deljdiian, 121. 

— Etymology of A. not yet fou 

272. 

-worship, 408 n. 

— and the Cock, 509. 
Apollodorus, 90. 

Apollon, 404, 407. 

— und Mars (Roscher), 404 

406. 

— Phcebus, 407. 

Apollonic mythology, 261. 
Apophasis, daughter of Epimethf 

, 77 - 

Apta-vakana, traditional speech 
Aptvana, 400. 

Aquilonia, 255 n. 

A. Tj* mnun.fr. .''ifni’m rt.l 
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Ir (Gaelic), 47. 

\rabia, journey through Central 
and Eastern (Pidgrave), 567. 
Arabic translation of fables, 428, 
468, 469. 

Arad, aradyr, 47. 

Aiadar, 47. 

Arao, 409. 

{pal, 409. 

.Aranea, 49. 

Arare, 47. 

Aratrum, 47. 

Irbhu, 137 . 

Arbiidn, 248. 

Ardhr, 47. 

Argoiphontes, 376, 407, 408. 

- Diaktoros Argeiphontes, 407. 
b gen turn, 50. 

Argonauts, 278. 
irgos, 121 . 

- worship of Here in, 122. 

^pyvpos, 50. '* 

•^pyvporo^os, 407. 
bistarchus, 375, 376. 
bistotle, 5, 157, 165. 

' Metaphysics of, 84 n. 

47- 

bkla-8, 47. 

bonhiatd, Huron name for 
Heaven, 31 1. ’ 

^pOTpOV, 47. 

ApoGi/j 47. 

47. 

Jrt, 45- • 

Mi, 47- 

'num, 145 ??. 

' red, 510. 
bus, 145 n. 

biisha (the young sun, the child of 
pyuuB), 143,149. 
biishl (cow), 143, 149. 
bvas (N. arvan), Fem. arushl, 
142. 

^tvat (N. arva), Fem. arvatl, 142, 
'43, 148, 149 n. 

^fvum, 47. 

^*’yan dialects, 20, 23, 24, 44. 

^ tamily, 22, 24, 264. 


Aryan life, 34, 57. 

race, ancestors of the, 51. 

» — numerals, 34, 55. 

— words, 39, 142. 

— races, the Veda, the tlicogony 

of the, S3. 

— mythology, 91, J02, 151, 15). 

— and mm-Aryaii mytlis, lilo'ncss 

between, 192, 193. 

— con(|uen»rs of riidio, 241 

— tribes, separation (dis])ersi(»n of 

the, 249, 265. 

— myths, solar ex|ihiiiation ot, 

332 - 

-meteoric explanation of, 332. 

— mythology, shrinks from the 

monstrtus, 339, 

— popular tales, how to study, 

524- 

— mythology, a common, 541. 
languages, the aflinity lietween, 

.HI) 543 - 

— stories, ancient, 549. 

— fahles, 551. 

— nations, 561. 

I Aryas, brought original seeds <tf 
Jndo - Kiinfpean legends to 
Eiiro|)e, 562. 

A.?, to cut, 3S5.* 

As, to he, 20. 

Asail, 46. 

Asaiikumaryam, 242. 

Ascanian princes of Anhalt, 491. 
Ascoli, l8on, 

Asi, sword, 50. 

Asila-s, 46. 

Asilu, 46. 

A si 11 us, 46. 

Asita’s piojdiecy about I’uddba, 
499. 

Asmi, 19, 68. 

A^pa, 46. 

Asr& and asri, 385. 

A^rii (tear), 98, 385. 

Ahterodia, name of Selene, 86. 
^AcTfpotii, 73. 

Asti, 195. 

Astronomy of the Ancients ;8‘ir 
G. C. Lewis), 372. 
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Aatya^es (corruption of Azhi da- 
haka), 281, 284, 285. 

A.vu (swva), 46. 

Asn, breath, 68. 

Aaurya, 245. 

A^va {imtosjy 46. 

A#va the raare, name for Dawn, 14T. 
Aavattha or Pippal, 521-523, 525. 
Alvins, the two, 100. 

Asyn, 46. 

Aszara (Lithuanian), 385. 

Aszwa, fern., 46, 

At6, 78. 

'Ad, 389. 

Ath substituted for ah, xxix. 
Atharva-veda, 354 w. 

Ath-ene, derived by ^Jarmesteter 
from Zend at-ar, xxix. 

Athene, 102 n, 158, 322, 385, 389 n, 
398, 404. 

— ~ Ahana, 389, 390. 

— birth from head of Zeus, 3^9. 

— Ben fey’s etymology of, 390. 
Athene, goddess of light, xxix. 
'AOrjvrj, 249. 

AthoncKloros, 'j'jn. 

Athir (Irish), 22. t 
Atli, 119, 120, 400. 

Atropos, 268. 

Attha, xxix, 389 n. 

Attila, 119, 120, 400. 

'Aufrecht, 372. 

Auhsa, 46. 

Auo;, 149 n. 

Avpiov, i49». 

Aurwavabha, 243. 

Aurora (Ushasa), 50, 140, 149 n. 
Aurum, 50, 149 n. 

Aurusha, 14572. 

Australia, 31. 

Austrusian, the Nibelunge derived 
by some from the Austrasian 
history, 120. 

AvTiix^ovfy, 76. 

Auxiliary verba, 18, 19, 67. ^ 

Avaiki, Hades of the Mangaians,* 

595 - 

Avesta, 359. 

Avestic Varena Arathrugaosha, and 


Avestic Varena ‘ un Varuua encore 
inatt^riel,’ xxvi. 

Avi, 46. 

AvUri, 595 
Avl'Str, 46. 

Avranches, Bishop of, on Barliwii 
and Josaphat, 457. 
Avunculus, 33. 

Avus, 34. 

Axe, 50. 

Ayas, 50. 

Ayus, 135. 

Azan (Zend), 389 n. 

Azdehak, 285. 

Azhi dahaka, 284, 285. 

— Astyages’ corruption of, 284 
Aztec legends of east and west, 

304- 


BABYLONIAN CYLINDERS 


366. 

‘ Baibler has torn his bed,’ 512. 
Balbutire, 241. • 

Balder, Baldr, 116, 117. 

Baldo, his translation of Kalilal 
and Dimnah, 437. 

Bancroft, ‘ Native Races,’ 596. 
Barbara, 241, 242. 

Barbarata, 242. 

Barbarians, 5, 48. 

Bap^apos, 24!, 242., 

Bap$ap 6 <fxuvoi Rapes, 242. 
Barbarossa, Emperor, 285, 305. 
Barbarottha (sandal-wood), 241. 
Barlaam aqd J oasaph or J osapha 


445-458* 

-John of Damascus, autht 

of, 445. 

-Laboulaye, Liebrecht, Be: 


on, 454 » 45 .^* 

-changed into Christian saint 


455 -. 

-Billius on, 450. 

-Leo Allatius on, 456. 

-Bi'hop of Avranches on, 45 

Bapvs, 384. 

Barzflyeh or Barz6t, author 
Pehlevi translation of fable 

427» 4 ^,h 4 ^- 
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^lallius and Gregorius Nazianzenus, 
quoted by author of Barlaaiu 
and Josaphat, 446. 

Jdstholm, anthropologist, 299. 
buto legend of Little Hare, 579. 
!a0os, 52 n. 

5 eal, on the story of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, 454. 
hr, 45. 

lear and gardener, 550. 
hr, a, as ancestor of the Duhos 
of Anhalt and of the Orsini, 
xxiviii, 

leasts, different names of the wild, 

46 . 4 >- 

leckiiiann, J. C., 491. 

- his version of the Frau Krdte 
legend, 491 et seq. 
lehter (Persian), 563. 
lelial, sun of, 265. 
lelle au Bois, 318, 478. 
lellerophon, 239-250. 
lellerophontes, 239# 

It'lleros, 239, 246, 248. 
idly and its members, 551. 
bfey (Tritonia Athaua), 384 », 
400. 

' etymology of Athene, 390. 

-his discovery of the old Syriac 
translation of the fables, 460, 

' hi8 researches, 562. 
h'0oy, ^2, 

^rgaigne, 388. 

■ Religion Vedique, 389 ». 

(Neue Jahrb. fiir Philol.), 

3^9 «• 

‘‘m (Verona), Dietrich von, 120. 

1 ^tshuana, 91. 

dter, 563. 

, 'yond, the, 290. 

389 n. 

‘adras, 141. 

'igavata Purina, 597. 

‘aradv^^a, 138. 

401. 

' (masc.), 566, 568. 

(pVKoSf 510. 

^lark riwf. tfhip Kiro, 


Bheka, the rising sun, 566. 

Bhekl, the Dawn, 513, 566. 
.-legend of, 5':9. 

— the gloaming, legend of, 510. 

— story of, 560. 

— name of Dawn, 566. 

Bind (Skt.), 385. 

Bhriltar, 22, 25. 

Bhh, to be, 68. 

Bible dans I’lndo, 228 
Bickell, Pitjf., 463, 4O7. 

Bidpai, mentioned hy Ali, the son 
of Alshah Faresi, 42S. 

— or Sindebar, 434. 

Billius, on Barhiam and Josaphat, 
46 <>- 

Bitto, epigrtnn on, ii. 

Blackfeet Indians and the Sun, 
320. 

Blackie, Prof., on Comparative My¬ 
thology, 196, 200. 
iJleda, 120, 

Bleck, Dr., 577, 579. 

— on ‘ Reynard tlju Fox in South 

Africa,’ 579 n. 

Blddeliii, 120. 

Bo, cow, 46. • 

Bochart’s (leographia Sacra, 202. 
B'ichica, South American legend of, 
.V9' 

Bodhisattva, corrupted to Youdasf 
and Youasaf, 454. 

Boheniiati, 42, 46, 48. 

Bonaventure dcH Periers, his Contes 
et Nouvelles, 442. 

Boots, the character of, 538. 

BopP. 44 . 94 . 9 **. 373. 374 - 

— his Comparative Grammar, 20. 

— Glossarium, 53 n. 

Boreas, i, 2, 273, 274. 

Bornmuller, JJr. J,, and the Soma 

plant, 352. 

Bos, bdves, 28,46. 

Bov^foA^flu, 28. 

‘ Bounty,’ mutineers of the, 594. 
Elw, 0 ufi, 28, 46. 

BoCffraBfjiOv, 30. 

Brahman, world of, 361. 

— of thif-Vitw rroftf n a't 
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]'>rahmaii, priest, overseer, 14,36, 37, 
38, 56, 262. 

— tlie, in the Indian drama, 124^ 
Erahman stories, compared wron^dy 
with Old Testament, 204. 
Drahmans, ancient, original princi¬ 
ples of the, 205. 

llrahmawa, theological tracts, no, 
112,137. 

Dratrti, l)ratar, bnith r, 22, 25. 
Breath, 172. 

Breathe, to, 195. 

Brel)oeuf, Father, on the religion of 
the Hurons, 310. 

Brer Kabit and Brer Fox, 306. 

Bribu, admitted into the Brahmanic 
community, 138. - 
Brihaddevata, 39. 

Bnhaddiva, 109. 

Bnhaspati, 354, 360. 

Bnhat-katha, 123. 

Bi’inton, Dr., on i)opular legends in 
America, 305. 

Brin ton on the Dawn, xxx. 

Brinton’s Myths of the New World, 

303- 

— on sun worship; 303, 304. 
Ibnsay^sya Keshas, 400. 

Bri'ois, 400. 

Brother, 22. 

Brother-in-law, 32, 58. 

Bnigmann, Zum heutigen Stand der 
Sprachwissenschaft, 380 u. 
Brunehault, Brunhilt, Brynhild, 
117-121. 

Bruth-faths (bridegroom), 40. 
Brynjulf Swendson, Bishop, 531. 
Bud Feriodeutes, his translation of 
fables, 460. 

Budha and Buddha, 220, 224. 

-vAra, dies Mercurii, 224. 

Buddha, his four drives, 449. 

— life of {see Lalita Vistara), 449. 

— identity with Josaphat, 452, 

458. 

— his driver, 453. 

Buddhism and Scandinavian My¬ 
thology, 218. 


Buddhist fables, carried by ^ 
Hans to Kussia, 423. 

— original of the Faii/hatantn 

— name for moon, 292. 
Bugge, Prof. S., on Greek, R 

Jewish, and Christian id 
the Eddas, 534, 535 - 
Bimdobel, for Bidpai, 437. 
Bunsen, 372, 387. 

Burgundy (Kings of), 119, i: 
Burning of widows, 34-39. 
Bushby, H. T., on widow-br 
39 "• 

CABHAR, 46. 

Cacus, 248. 

Cal ere, 394. 

Calf, 4^ 

Callaway, Bishop, 331, 57^ 

581. 

— Nursery Tales, Traditioi 

Histories of the Zulus, 55 
Campbell, Mr.,'361, 565. 

— descriptions of scenery, 56 

— West Highland Tab s, 55; 

— on ‘ Storiology,’ 573. 
Campo Santo of Bologna, 32^ 
Caiiarese translation of the 

tantra, 415. 

Canis, 46. 

Caper, 46. 

Cap(i)ta, 389. 

Carlyle, Thomas, on Myt 
137 - 

Carmen Saliare, 392. 
Carpenter and uiusquito, tale 
Carta, papier, 22. 

Caskets, story of the, in M 
of Venice, 448 n. 

Cattle, 46. 

Causa, cause, 70. 

Celts, the. 561, 562, 563. 
Cendrillon and Mewa-Bai, 
Centum, 56. 

Ceres (Skt. sarad), 392. 

— from kar or ^ar, 393. 

— M. M. on, 394 n. 

Cerfus, 392. 

n _ ur__ 
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iaipcu, 149 7 ?, 404. 

:hambers, Mr., 556. 

Ihampnllion, 372. 

Iliiindakrt, or Sanna, Buddha’s 
driver, 453. 

!hang Ngo, wife of How I, 572. 
lhange of ‘ d ^ to ‘ T in Greek, 
254??, 255. 

.dpd, xapUis, xapi^oiiaty 149 n, 

.apd, 404. 

liaris, chief, Aphrodite, 148. 

- etymology of, 149 7 /. 

wife of Hephaistos, 402, 403. 

.dpt 9, 402, 404. 

lharites, 108, non, 141-148. 

^ etymology of, 402. 

^ Vedic Haritas, 519. 

|dp:Tey, 249. 

[ap/fo/iot, 404. 

^larlemagne, 305. 
p and the toad and snake, 507. 
Iliiirles V, Rabelais’ satire on, 
4^8. 

apoTTOf, 404. 

Mvah, 217. 

46. 

[X(ot, 56, 

liimalpopoca MS., 596, 

hina, Jesuit missionaries in, 235. 

^ moon in, 572. 

[lose, 70. , * 

prist, carried by St. Christopher, 
280. 

liristian missionaries, 14. 

■ religion, 165. , 

'ristianity, Pantheism in, x. 
iristians of St. Thomas in India, 
4 ^> 3 - 

instn^, 233, 233. 

244. 

‘rodhild, Kindscher on the name, 

, 503* 

^rov, 266, 

^i^fToOpovo^, 83. 

*r<705, 50. 

^rvaorrhoas (St. Join of Damas- 

cu 8 ), 445 . 

tuning, ^ 2 . 


Cicero, 368. 

Cinderella, 316. 

. Ci'emcns of Alexandria, Stromata, 
160 n. 

Clothes, name of, 49. 

C^louds, likened to frogs, 307. 
CiJebrooke, H. T., on the duties <J 
a faithful widow, 36 n. 

Colenso, Bishop, 331. 

Colour, ditference in, 245. 
Comparative Grammar, 541. 

— Mythology, 1-133, 164, 20S, 

215, 227, 331, 541. 

-l^rof. Blackie on, 196-200. 

-Sir G. W. Cox on, 196-200. 

-diHicnIti<"H of, 376. 

-threcvliHerent aspects, 377. 

— Philology, precaution must be 

exercised in, 543. 

— Theology, first attempt at, 447. 
Comjmretti, 282 a. 

• — on tlte J'><s)k of Sindbad, 443. 
Comparison is not ideiitification, 
288. 

Conde Lucanor, by Don Juan 
Manuel, 442- 

Consecrating a^lmnse, verses used 
in, xxii. 

CoiiKilium (Conndium\ 27. 
Consobrinns, 34. 

I Giperiiican system ,411. 

— heresy, 369. 

— theory, 370. 
j Corpus, 394. 

— Jiiris'of Gagannatla, 36 n. 
Correlative deities, xxi. 

Cosmas, an Italian monk, 444. 
Cosquin, on Barlaam and .losapliaL, 

i 456 11, 

\ Cottier, his translation of fabh-s 
I into French from Tuscan, 


435 w. 

Couvade, the, 291. 

Cow, 46. 

Cox, G. W., on Comparative Mylho- 
logy, 196-200. 

— Manual of Mythology, 2'jo. 
Creare, 392. 
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Creation tradition current in Man- 
gaift, 594 - s. 

Creek nation, and the west, 305. 
Cremare, 394. 

Creuzer, 257, 287. 

Critics, 346. 

Crusaders, Persian and Arabic 
stories brought back by the, 

423- 

Crusades, interchange of Eastern 
and Western ideas during the, 

443 - 
Cu, 46. 

Cugino, 34. 

Cupid, ifon. 

Curtius, Professor G., lOi n, 149 11. 

— — Zur Kritik dtr neuesten 
Sprachforschung, 380 n. 

— derivation of Vesta, 393. 

-of 6 oivr), 401. 

Customs, survivals in, 296. 

Cymric, 379. 

Cyrus, 281-285. 

D and L interchangeable, 254 w. 
Dabh, dabhra, 3873^387 n. 
Dabsheliin, King, 428. 

Paeges etlge, 130 n. 

32, 58, 254 n, 

Daga, dagian, 99. 

, Dah, to burn, 98, 385 n, 386-389 n. 
Dahana, 386. 

Dahra (dabhra), 387 » 

Dahyu, 255. 

Paimh, 43. 

A(^’ioSy 2^6. 

Daisy, myth of, 130 n. 

Ad/cpv, 98, 254 », 385, 386. 

Dama, 43. 

Damascenus, Joannes, 445 et seq. 
Danayu, 385 n. 

Daniel, 285. 

Dankwart, 120. 

Aa 6 s, 256. 

Daphne and Apollo, 100, loi, 1851 
186. 

— name of the Dawn, 272, 273, 


Daphne, 370, 386, 387, 404-. 

— and daphne, laurel-tree, : 

387, 388. 

—.Sanskrit AhanS, 370. 

— «= Dahana, 389. 

A 6 <pVTfy loi n, 282 n, 387. 
Aa(pvr)(p 6 pos, 96. 

255. 

Darius, 41, 255. 

— the Median, 285. 
Darmesteter, xxvi, 

Darwin, 370, 371. 

Da#, to bite, 385. 

Das, to perish, 256. 

Dasa, people, enemy, 41, 
256. 

Dasahania, 254, 256. 

D^#an, ten, 56. 

Ddsa-pati, 41, 256. 
Dftsa-|)8tnt, 97, 356, 553. 
Daaent, Dr., 554, 558, 561. 

— Popular Tal^a from the I 

.^17-530, 557. 

— on story of Wild Hunt 

Aaffurj^j, 242. 

Dasya, 282 w. 

Dasya-narl, 97. 

Dasyu, 41, 346, 354, 355. 

— » dasa, people, 41. 
Dasyuhan, aasyuhantfl, 254. 
Dasyuhatyaya, 113. 

Dasyus, 364. 

Aavx^r) (for A^(pvii), 387. 
Daughter,r22, 26, 27. 
Daughter-in-law, 32. 

Daur, 43. 

Dautia, 255 n. 

David Sahid of Ispahan, Ms 
des Lumiferes, 436. 

Dawe, day, 99. 

Dawn, 88, 95, 98-110, 113, 
137, 138, 140, 141, 
i 49 > 267, 575. 

— Brinton on the, xii. 

— myths of, 88. 

— white one, 309. 

/TTT-Tl_\ - _ . 
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)awn, as a frog, 509, 

- bbekl used as name for, 566. 

- False Dawn, 567, 568. 
-mythological elements in story 

of, 568. 

- legends of, 570. 

- frog or toad symbol of, 571. 

- as bride, 571, 
ay, 98, 14911. . 

ays, as thirty sisters, 594 n» 
az (Zend), 389 n. 
e Brosses, 590. 
ea, 34. 

eath, myths of, xl. 
ecem, 56, 

echak, Dehak (ten evils), 285. 
echarme, Mythologie de la Grbce 
ancienne, 408 n. 

?(licare (delicare), 254 a. 

Maneira, 97, 552. 

255 a. 

r 49 ». 

ejeuner and dlnei<j 323, 326. 

Ua, 56. 

elbriick, Die neuste Sprachfor- 
schung, 380 n. 
el govemo de’ regni, 433. 
eliades, 239. 
iA(oy, 80. 

'?Ao 5 , 149 II, 

^Iphos, 77. 

diige, tradition of, 330. 
in Polynesian islands, 596. 

Tolteo Deluge, 596. 
similarity between Hjndu and 
Jewish account, 596. 

>nieter, 200 w, 294, 394. 

254. 

r ez Zaferan, Jacobite Cloi.-ter 
of, 465. 

8acy, researches of, 562. 

^iroivay SfCiruTTjij 42, 256. 

56. 

'^kalion, 12. 
mpos, 379. 

‘itsch, E., 480. 

'(a, bright divine, god, 104, 


Devat4 of the Moon (Soma), 353. 
Devil, Aryan nations liad no, 

* 553 - 

Dew, 94, 95, 113. 

— caused ly S<jma, 351. 

Deweris, 32. 

Dewyni, 56. 

Dhrvru, stream, 357. 

Dhava, man, 34, 

Dliena, lip, 401. 

Dialx)lus, 553. 

Diadochi, reigns of the, 423. 
Liamojpy biaKTOpo^, 145. 

Dialectic (peri(id\ 10. 

— growth, 378, 380. 

Dialogus Oeatnrarum, the, 439, 
441 «. * 

DldyaiinA, 91. 

DiespiU r, 209, 368 », 

Dietrich von Bern, 120. 

Dieii, retains part of its original 
• meaning, ix. 

Digamma la'olicum ' , 95 a, 240. 

Dili, the root, 255 w. 

Dina, 149 n. 

Diner and dejeuner, 323, 326. 
Dingna, 254 n. • 

Dionysos, 73* 

Directnrium humanac vitae, 434, 
468. 

Dis, Dlsir, Icelandic, 511. 

AioKos, 25471. 

Div, 264 «. 

— dyu, Dyans, Ac., 308. 

Diva, 149 «. 

DivaA #i#ii (child of Dyaus), name 
for Moon, 334. 

DivHSpati, 209. 

Au^fica, 56 . 

Dog, 46. 

Dogs of Hell, 250 ». 

Dominica, Lord's Day, 223. 

ASpoSf domti, domus, 43. 

Doni, bis Italian translation of 
fables, 435. 

Donkey, 46. 

— in lion’s skin, 5^0. 
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J)u (two), 56. 

— to bum, 256. 

Duces (Dukes), 326. 

Du<;dhar, 22. 

Dub (to milk), root of duliitar, 26. 
Dulutar, 22, 26, 30. 

£kviir], 87 n. 

AvoJ (two), 56. 

— iSkt. (Ivnu), 379. 

— (to dive into), 87. 

Duo, 56, 379. 

Duodecim, 56. 

AvOfial 87* 

Dvada.?an, 56. 

Dvar, dvriras, 43. 

Dvjki, 56, 379. 

Dvittya (Skt.), 379 * . 

Dwi-deszimti, 56. 

Dwi-lika, 56. 

Dyaus, 334, .^^8 n, 369. 

— Zeus, Jupiter, xii. 

( _' deufl, the bright), 80, lOO, 149,' 

149??, 194, 249. 

- ArushSIf child of, 1471 149 * 

— Moon, the child of, 334. 

_almost vanished in the Veda, 

347 * 

— only possible starting-point for 

study of myth(‘logy, 369. 

-^Zeus, 370, 371, 39 >*. ^ , 

- - supreme deity of bright sky, 

Dyaush pita, 398, 410. 

Dyav-i\n, 274. 

Dyotana, 99. 

Dyu (to be brilliant), 98, 149 
274. 

EAR, to, 47. 

Earth, 108, 116,148. 

__ Erinyes, daughters of, 208. 

East, the, in Aztec legend, 304. 
Eastern Church, feast-days of 
SS. Barlaam ami Josaphat, 

455 - . , 

Eat, in Hindustani, 296. 

Eberhard, the great Duke of Wiir- 
temberg, orders the German 
translation of fables, 434. 

Ech, 46. 


Echidna, 252, 254, 284. 

Echo, 273. 

'Exoi, 68. 

Eckhart, Master, 345. 

Edipses, various legends on, 295. 
Edda, 84, 117, 118,120. 
'H(pO(f>OlTl 9 , 266. 

Egypt, religion of, 300. 

— is solar, 300. 

Egyptian priests on the Ganges 
210. 

Ehu, 46. 

Ei (Ger.\ 563. 

Eiclihoff, 53 w. 

EfSws, (ISiia, 145. 

Eifcoaif 56. 

El\i 6 y(s, updT€pf 9 , 32. 

Eipo 9 , 242. 

’Ev Kopvtfiijs, 389. ! 

Ekad}W<an, 56. 1 

Ekas, 56. , 

Ekatara, 563. 

Elder Edda, 526, 531. 

-mythology of, 532. 

-likeness to the Veda, 532. 

-and to Homer, 532. 

Electra, 409. 

Elkosh, near Mossul, 463. 
‘'EXXfpa, 239. 

Elze, Dr. Th., Die Sage und r 
Ring, ;,o6. ^ 

Em, 19. 

Enipedokles, 158. 

’EvaXios, 52. 

Endemos,^ 77 n. 

■'ErStos, I49n. 

■'EvSvfta, 87. 

’Ei'Svcu, 87. 

Endymion, 87-92. 

— myth of Selene and, 86 , 595* 
’Ei'V^a, 56. 

•'Evi'cirf, 374. 

— renderetl by insece, $ 75 * 
Ennius, 374, 375 - 

Ensis, 50. 

Eorosh, 145 n. 

Eos (Ushas, ’lldis), 82, 84, 91- 
108, 114, 149 27^ 3 

— story of Eos tnd Tithonos, 59 
*Ua^, 249. 
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ichamoB, 157. 
iiiietheua, 77. 

\t^apio)f 3^4* 

)0-S, 46. 
lUUP, 46. 

, Old High German, 50. 
a. the earth, 323. 
papal f ipda), 149 n. 
pares, (parfivo^, 149«. 
pteivof, 266. 
rida, 47. 

pivvvfiv, 149 n, 266, 402. 
rinnys or Erinys, 77 », 266, 267, 
268, 402. 

- =8aranyCl, 519. 
rinyes, 409. 

h daughters of the Earth, 200, 268. 
L __ of Skotos, 268. 


242. 

;pts (strife), 71, 266. 


poijy 95 n. 

roa, 13, 77’ ^ 5 > 

149 «, 1; 1. > 

- the dawning sun, 140. 

■ child of Zeus, 147. 
sun of Aphrodite, 148. 
oldest of Greek gods, 149 n> 


145 » 


pos, 149)*. 
pvOpos, 110. 
<kimo, 291. 
snii, 19. 

squimaux legend 
188. 


II 

of the Bun, 187, 


<t, esti, 195. 

(T 017 S, 49. . , , A 

Bthonian tale of Koit and Am* 
marick, 318. 

393 - 

r derived from root vas, xxvil. 

It* (statum), 68. 

thnological Mythology, 287, 288. 
thno-psychological Mythology, 

297, 330»33i; , . . 

f^mological or Geneological ochwi 
of Mythology, xvii, 298, 381, 
406. 

School of Philologistfl, 37 ®* 
vmologische Forschungen (Pott), 

386 n. 

ymology often uncertain, xix. 


Euhemeristic theories, revived by 
H. Spencer, 33a. 

E’ iiemerus, theory of, explode<l, 
308 «. 

Eulenspiegel, 546. 

Eumjeos, swineherd, 12. 

Euinenides, 409. 

— 0 . Muller’s Essay on the, 77 n. 
Europe, name of, 51, 108 n. 
Europeans in M’est Australia, 

thought to be the departed, 
310. 

Eurydike, 108 tj, 137, 138, 275* 
Eurymede, 108. 

Eurynome, 77 n, 108. 

Eurypha^ssa, 108, 184, 570* 

Evpvs, 73, 108, 570. 

Eury 8 thcus,*i 2 2 . 

Eve, or Ive, 216. 

— Polynesian tradition about, 394- 
Evenos, 76. 

•Evolution, theory of, 370. 

Ewe, 46. 

Exemplario contra los eugahos, 

433 «• 

Kye, 563. 

> 

FABLES, migration of, 412. 

— La Fontaine’s, 412, 413* 

— iEsop’s, 413. 

_ of PhfedruH and Horace, 413. 

— in Sanskrit, 413, 4 M- 

— animal, 414. 

— Buddhi-Jt, 414. 

— the Patotantra, 414* 

— the Hitopadesa, 415. 

— common Aryan, 419. 

_Arabic translation, 428, 43 ** 

_Greek translation, 432. 

— I.atin translation, 433. 

— Hebrew tran^^lation, 434. 

— German translation, 434. 

_Italian, by Firenzuola and Doni, 

B-Syri.ac translation of, found by 
Prof. Benfey, 460. 

— of Pilpay, 545 - 

•— used by La Fontaine, 545 * 

— ancient Aryan, 55 1 « 
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Fables, animal, 579 
Fad, 44. 

Fafnir, the serpent, II7> 284. ' 

Faihu, 46. 

Fairy tales, their scientific interest, 
640 * , ^ 

— came to us from the East, 542. 
Farah, 46. 

Farrar, J. A., Paganism and Chris¬ 
tianity, 354. 

Fassradh, 49. 

Father, 22, 42. 

-in-law, 3a. 

Faths, 40. 

Faut, il me, 70. 

F^oh, A.-S., 27. 

Feridun, 284. 

Fetish, 296. 

Fetishism, 590, 592. 

Pick, 385 w. 

FidvAr, 56. 

Fierbinger, Dr. J. von, xxiv. ' 
Film, 46. 

Filia (snckHng\ 26. 

Findo (Skt. bhid), 385. 

Firdusi, 284. 

Firenzuola, his Dalian edition of 
fables, 435. 

Fithal, 46. 

Flos, floris, 140. 

Fly, 46. 

- Foal, 46. 

Folk-lore, coincidences in, 291. 

~ of the Aryan nations, 515. 
Fontainebleau, forest of, 551. 
Foreign words in all modem lan¬ 
guages, 544. 

Fors, for tuna, xxvii. 

Four drives of Buddha, the, 449. 
Fox, in Japanese proverb, 579 n. 
Frater, 22. 

Frau Krote, 490. 

— the old legend, 491. 

— — many forms of it, 494, 


495 - 

— why a toad, 501. 

— Beckmann's view, 502. 

— is Frau Grete, d. 1530, 504. 

— Dessau pronunciation, 505. 

— an old Teutonic deity, 511. 


Frau Krote, a survival of GermJ 
Mythology, 511, 512. 

— her ring still carefully kept, 511 

— formed possibly from old Da\v| 
. legends, 513, 514. 

Frazer, Mr., 331. 

Fredegond, 120. 

Frederick the Great, 577* 

Friday, 223, 225. 

Frigere, frost, frus, 94. 

Frog myths, 507 et seq. 

— gods in Mexico, 508. 

— story of, 564, 565, 568. 

— in Germany, 565. 

— bhekl, name of, 566. 

— symbol of the Dawn, 57^* 

— symbol of the Moon, 571. 
Froschkdnig, story of, 565, 573. 
Fruma, 379. 

Fucus, red, 510. 

Fiii, 68. 

Fula, 46. 

Future, Skuld, rd /icXXovra, 68. 


GADHELIC, 379,. 

Geea, 73, 77 n. 

Gah (gabh), 387. 

Gahusha, 384. 
rdXoiy, 32. 

G^amatar, 3^, 33. 

Fafi^pos, 32, 33. 

Gan, root to ^anitar, genitor, 70 
T^p, 24, 42. 

Ganaka, father, king, 42. 
Gandharvks, no-112. 

Ganesa and Janus, 209. 
Gani,,ganl (mother), 42. 

Ganitkr, ^anitri, 24. 

Gao, 46. 

Gards, 43. 

Gargantua, Rabelais’, 438. 
Gaspadorus, 42. 

Gaspati, 42. 

Gatavedas (the sun), 358. 
Gautama, story of, 449. 

Gavesh, to inquire, 29. 
Gaveshana, research, 2c 
Gavishfi, battle, 29. 

Gemer, 33. 
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antler, a survival of generic clas¬ 
sification, 289. 

[itnealogical Branch of Comparative , 
Mythology, 331. 
liener. 32. 33 - . 
lienitor, gt^nitrix, 24. 
leras, 71. 

lltrhard, Prof. (Greek mythology), 
259, 2S7. 

ilerman translation of fables, 434. 
litTmans, the, 561, 562, 563. 
laTyoiies {Trjpvovfjs), 252. 
liesta Komanoruui, 549. 

Uv(rao 6 ai, 384. 

Iii 5 vev (son-in-law), 32. 

I illiar, to glow, 403. 
iliarma (0(p/ros), 118, 403. 
ihrma, heat, 403. 
ihrina, pity, 403. 
ihrtni, heat, 403. 
ihWidn, pitiful, 403. 

Ihn'ta (butter), 338, 403. 
fiintilA-ls, ghntasJis, 141. 
lill, Rev. W. W., 338, 587. 

— Myths and Sungs from South 
Pacific, 329, 586, 393. 

-- Work of, 331. 
iird, 43 n. 

iirna, mill-stone, pi. girn68, hand- 
mill, 48. 

iladstone, Essay, on ‘ DKwn of Crea¬ 
tion and W'orship,' 321. 

- controversy with M. R^ville, 321. 
- on Solarism, 322. 

■ - on Etymology, 325. , 

dtiaming, 277> 278. 
rlos, 32. 

io, pi. gavas, ox, cow, 28, 46. 
ioat, 46. 

lod, German word, its derivation, 
263. 

’od-worship, 592. 
h>-go-yuga, 28. 
ioose, 46. 

'opa (cowherd), 28. 
iopMa, 209. 

'Opayati, 28. 

'orgon, 2, 152, 248. 
iorod, 43. 

losh/ia (cow-pen, stable), 30. 


Go»hfh\ (assembly), 30. 

Goshu-yiidh, 29. 

Go'spod, gospotlin, gospodar, 42. 
Gospodarz, 42. 

Gothic, 526. 

— svsteni, 207. 

Gotra (originally hurdle), 28. 

Gotra, herd of kine, 28. 

Goveilar (cowherd), 28. 

Govedo, 46. 

Govyado (herd), 28. 

Gow, 46. 

Goynga, 28. 

Grab (grabh), 387. 

Grammar, 377. 

— utiidy of, necessary to anthro- 

pologi.s*^, 287. 

Grand Veneur, 551. 

Granum, 48. 

( Jrassmann, 393. 

Gratiis, 403. 

*— and gratia, 404. 

Great Hare, Algonkin legend of the, 

.305» ,306. 

— meaning of the name, 307, 308. 

— various stories about, 313. 
Greece, history -Sf (tiroti^), 3. 

— heroes of, Ho. 

— mythological-language of, 137. 

— gods and heroes of Greece iden¬ 

tical with those of India, 226. 

___ worship of Nature in, 262. 

Greek gfsls, 84 ?/, 264; (Eros, 
oldest of the Greek gi'ds), 13, 
149 n. 

— months, names of, 87. 

— philosophy, 165, 166. 

— religion, 165. 

— mythology, starting-point for 

study of, 369. 

— comparative treatment of, 371. 

— form of the Pot au Lait, 432, 

47 *- 

— translation of Kalila Dimna, 

. . ... 

— I>atin version of this, 544. 

— Italian translation, 544. 

Greeks, the, 291, 561, 562, 563. 

— as cannibals, 294. 

Grethe, princess of Dessau, 514. 

' a 
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Grey, Sir George, on Maori customs, 
311. ^ 

Grihya-Sfitra, 394 w. 

Grimhild. 118. 

Grimm, 53 », 69, 75, 263, 373, 

374 - 

— Burning of the Dead, 37 n. 

— on German (Teutonic) mytho- 

logy» 75» 511, 512, 516. 

— on the words God and good, 

263. 

— the brothers. Kinder n. Haus- 

imirclien, 556, 573, 576, 577. 
Griinm’.s Law, 98. 

— tiber die Namen des Donners, 

53 .S- 

Grod, 43. t 

Grote (History of Greece), 3, 13, 

73.74.76. 

Gruiidzuge des allgemeinen Sprach- 
typns (Humboldt), 399 n. 
Gubernatis, Count de, 572. 

(iudrun, 118-120. 

Gulth, 50. 

Gima, 401. 

Gundaharius, Gundicarius, 119. 
Vvvi], 43. 

Gunnar (myth of), 118, 119,121. 
(Juru (Skt.), 384. 

Gwisk, 49. 


HABERE, 67. 

Hades, 77 w, 320. 

— myths of, xl. 

— of the Mjingaians, 595. 

— Tahitian name for, 595. 
Haeckel, 370. 

Hafr, 46. 

Hagene, 117. 
lahn. Dr., 331. 
laims, 43. 

Hale, Horatio, 331. 

AXs, 52. 

Ha»/jsa, 46. 

Han, to kill; bantu, 240. 

Har, to shine, to glow, 403, 404. 
Haras, heat, 403. 

Har-at, 50. 

Hare, Basuto legend of, 579. 


Hari, harina, harit, harita, 2, 
403, 404. 

Harit, Haritas (Seven Sisters), 
141, 143, 149, 149W, 249, 3: 
403, 410. 

Harivawsa, 385 n. 

Harlequin, 551. 

Harley, Lord, address to, 101. 

— Rev. T., Moon Lore, 572. 
Harim al Raschid, 431. 

Harvest, 394. 

Haryaksha, 404. 

Haryata (gratus\ 403. 

Hnryate, he desires, 403. 

Haurd, 29 43. 

Hawai’i, 595. 

Hawaiki, 5q5. 

Heaven and Earth separated 
Vanina, xxiii. 

-created by Agni, xxiii. 

-separation of, Aryan traditi 

.^30. 

-creation 6f, stories conne( 

with, 330. 

Hebe, 97. 

Hebrew, 9. 

— form of the Kalilagand Dim: 

471. 

— version of the Kalila Dimna 

source of European fables, 
Hecate, HeRate, S.'i, 210. 

Hegel, 151. 

Heifer, 46. 

Heimskringla, 529. 

Heine, 387. 

Heinrich, der Eiserne, story of, 
EL, 56. 

*E«(ifp7os, 407. 

'EK&r^poSy 563. 

'Y^Kar 6 v, 56 . 

'ETcaTos, 'EtfOTiy^oXoy, 82. 
Hektor, 158. 

'E«t;poy, iKvpd, 32. 

Helena, 400. 

Heliolatry, 299. 

Helios, 80, 82, 86, 182, 183, 
272, 3S4, 398, 404. 407. 

— cattle of (days), 279. 

Hell, German goddess, 553. 
Hellas, 151, 262. 
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ijellen, 76, 77. 

Hellequiu of France, 551. 

Huinera, 84, 384. , 

'Ev 5 €«a, 56. 

Hcnotheism in Egypt, 300. * 

Henry, Victor, xxxii. 

140. 

Hephaistos, 402. 

ETrrd, 56. 

IJcra, Her6 (worship in Argos), 
122, 158, 246, 294. 

— from avara or vasra, xxvii. 

— etyinoloi^y of, 323, 

— chthonic elements in chai acter 

of, 323. 

Herakleitos (Heraklitus), 12, 138, 
161, 166. 

Herakles,96, 97,121, 122,252,260, 
261. 

— namea of, 96. 

— death of, 96, 117* 

— myth of, 121, 122. 

~ a leal VntrahJn, 254. 

~ stories of, 575. 
llerbst, 394. 

Hercules, story of, in Greece, 5 ^ 9 * 
liermanfried, 120. 
llennani], Gottfried, 287. 
Heriminricus, 121. 

Herineias, 395, 407, 410. 

EpjxrjVfVdV, 402^ • 

Epixjpfvojy 149 ». 

Hermes, 16, 253, 261, 402. 

— i)r. Melilia on, 407, 407 n, 408. 

'Ep/iday, 149 «. , 
Hero-worship, 

Heroes of history and solar legends, 

— and heroines swallowed by 
monsters, 315 et seq. 

Ier^e (dew), 93, 95, 95 
lervey Islaniiers, 593* 
tesekiel, Fr., 494. 

Heaiod, theogony of, 253. 

Hesperides (evening star), 71* 
Hessians or Chatli, xxxviii. 

Hcbtia, 95 n, 294. 

56. 

Highlands, Tales of West, 557 
Uniaios, Ziir, 78. 


Hillebnindt, Alfred, Vedische My- 
thologie, 32<S w, 346, 354, 357, 
• 359 . .360, 362, 3 H 

— on Soma, as moon and jdant, 

346, 347 - 

— on Yama, 362. 

Himalaya, 400, 589 n, 

Hindu reckoning of lime, 224. 

— widows, tlie snpposcil Vtdic 

authority for tlie burning of, 
3 ^^- 

Hindus, 561, 562, 563. 

— as cannibals, 294, 

Hindustani, 564. 

'imro^ovKuko'i, 28, 

Hippolloo*', 240. 

'iTrrroy, 46. ^ 

Hira?iyam, 50. 

"IfJTwp, 95 n. 

History of Grecco (Grote), 3. 
Hito[»ade.ya, the, 415. 

— fable of the i rrHiman and the 

rice, 416. 

— tales of the, 544. 

Hi-wei, tao, 237, 238. 

Hlaf-ord (bread-giver}, 326. 

Hog, 46. >• 

Hiigni, 119. 

"OAoi, 240. 

Holstein saying on the sun, 317 n. 
Holzmann, 385 11. 

Home, 43. 

Homer, b;, 83, 98, 153, 265, 266, 

279,5^'?;, , ,, , 

— ami Hesi<'d re^ponHlblc forlircek 

superstitii ns, 160. 

— not the only feeders of religious 

life in Greece, 166. 


Homeric mythob'gy, 3 M) 

— bmguage, 324. 

— poetry, true purport of, 
Homonymes, 79. 
Homonymy, 353. 

Horace 8 fables, 413. 
Horae, 64. 

•Horse, 40, 140-144. 
Hosaeus, Hr., on krau 
ring, 503. 

Ho«iKxl{ir, 42, 

Hostes, 255. 


332, 374 - 


374 - 


K rote’s 
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Hottentot legend of the moon, i88, 
189. 

— Htories, 189 «. ‘ 

— tale of the moon, the insect, and 

the liare, 318, 

Hottentotic method, A. Lang’s, 
xxxiii. 

Hottontotism, 330. 

Hottentot'i, 377. 

— story of Kenard the fox among, 

579 - 

Hrl, to bo liot, 403, 

Hr/'«ite, he is ani^ry, 40^. 

Hft, 46. 

Knot, friend of La Fontaine, 425. 
Huet’s Demonstratio Evanirelica. 
203. 

Humboldt, Grundziige des allge- 
meinen Sprachtyimg, 399 n. 
Hund, 46. 

Huns, of Attila, 120. 

Hurdle, 29 n. 

Ifurons, religion of the, 310, 311. 
Hurt, 29 n. 

Husain ben Ali, his Anv.<ri Suhaili, 
43 ^>- 

Hussoii, on ancieni mytliology in 
popular tiiles, 476-479. 

Huxley, 370. 

Hvaitei, hveit, livlt, 48. 

Hyiicinthus, 388. 

'‘T7pd KfkivOa, 31-52. 

"Tft, ZfvSy 80, 366. 

T/d?, 30 n. 

Hyperion, 183, 184. 

Hyperionides, 183. 

'Ttto, 32 n. 

'Tipaivoj, 49. 

Hypnos, 71, 73. 

Hyponoia, xli. 

T?, 46. 

ICELAND, the settlement of, 
528. 

— missionaries in, 528, 529. 
Icelandic language, interest of, 526.’ 

389. 

L/a (Aif/a, Furliravas son of), no, 
149. 

Llaeos, 96, 121. 


Idas, 76. 

Idealistic philosophy, 156. 
Identification an<l comparison, 2^^ 
derivatives in -lojv and -iJn; 

' 265. 

Ignis, 391. 

Ilpa or Ilya, the tree, 524. 

Im, 19. 

Impedimenta, impelimenta, 255 n. 
Ilia (^the mooiC, 341, 595. 

— legend of, 340. 

— goddess of the moon, 352. 

Inca, 122 7t. 

India, what can i^ teach us ? 359//. 

— lectures on, 330. 

— animals, names of domestic, tlie 

same in England and in, 45. 
Indian sages, stories of, 331, 

— and Persian use of Soma, 356. 
Individual or statutable religiom, 

164. 

Indo-European legends brought t 
Europe byAtyas, 562. 

Indra, 99, 100, 209, 245, 247, 240. 
33 .L 354 ^ 357 > 35 ^. 36;- 

— JVibhu, epithet of, 137. 

— horses of, 145. 

— name of, of Indian growtl; 

(^Jupiter Flavius'), 249. 

— sun the friend of- 334. 

— delivers the moon, 335, 364. 

— moon the enemy of, 335. 

— his foremost place in the Veda 

347 * 

— victory of, 354. 

— giver of rain, 359. 

— often identified with the sun. 
, 3 ^> 3 - . 

— Sita wife of, 394 n. 

— takes place of Dyaus, 396. 

— originally god of thunder-storm 

396- 

Indu idrop^ 249, 354, 357,359, 360. 
396. 

— Brahman among the gods, 359. 

— charioteer of Indra, 360. 
Induviae, 255 n. 

Infinite and Invisible, belief in the. 
290. 
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Kriptiong, deciphering of, 373, 

373 - 

Q'iula, 52. 

■kaste, 382. 

,le,97.^ 

ar, derivations in -ttuv and -tSr/y, 
265. 

onic dialect, 379. 

/s, poison, 97. 
rfufried, 120. 
ridi l,old), 22, 46. 

P St. Patrick converted the, 280. 
y story of tlie pig and goose, 

348- 

ron, 50 . 

rrational, growth of the, 293. 
Nfendiyar, 117. 
liiS, 232. 

't, 195 - 
loTOjpf 95 n. 

laliaii translation of the Stephanites 
and Ichnelates, 432. 

'IraAor, 46. ’ 

(lb, Ides, Idesa, 511. 

Ivi vKve), 594. 
bone, 21O. 

Izinganekwane nensumansutnane 
nezindaba zabantu, 575. 

lACK THE GIANT-KILLER, 
story of, 58*. ’ 

Jacolliot, La Bible dans I’lnde, 
228 et seq. 

lade-stone, heating powers of, 296. 
lanus, 209, 392. ^ 

and Ga//e*a, 209. 
lapanese proverb of fox, 579 n. 
latrew, 32. 

'lavai, 48. 

‘bliovah, 237, 238, 390. 

Jeinshid and Feridun in Persian 
the same aa Yatna and Traitana 
in Skt., 307. 
lesug and Isis, 232. 

Jewish and Pagan rtligiong, coin¬ 
cidences between, 202. 

Jews and a pig as their totem, 
xxxviii. 

JbCda, bridge, 58971. 
of life, 589. 


Joannes Damagcenus, 444, 458. 
Joasaph <»r Josaphat or Boddhi- 
’ sattva, 458. 

Joel, translator of fables from 
Arabic into Hebrew, 434. 

Johannes of Capua, autlior of Latin 
translation of fables, 434. 

-preface to his fables, 545. 

-various European translations 

of his book of fables, 545. 
Jonali, legend of, 295, 316. 

Jones, Sir William, 208, 211, 212, 

577 - 

— on the gods of Greece, Italy, and 

India, 207, 209. 

Jdrmunrek, 121. 

Jornaudes, J20. 

Jo8ai»hat, his early life the same 
as Buddha’s, 452. 

Josephus on the Sabbath, 221. 

Juno, 398. 

* — female counterpart of J upiter, 

323* 

Jupiter (dyu, sky), 194, 209, 322, 

358, 390^ .V98, 4 * »• 

— sub Jove frigido, 80. 

— Pluvius, 249.* 

— Juno female counterpart of, 323. 

— h^SHon of, 368. 

— stories of, 575. 

KADAMBA TREE, 133. 

Kafir races, 577. 

— dialects, 585. 

A'akravaka, 132. 

Kail, 209. 

Kalila and Ditnnah, Mongolian 
translation of, 423 n. 

-when written, 426, 469, 

-Persian translation of, by 

Nasr Allah, 435. 

-Spanish translation of, 437. 

-in Latin verse, 437. 

-Greek translation of, 544. 

- -Latin version of, 544. 

-Hebrew version of, 544. 

-and Lea Fables de Bilpay, 

545 * 

Kalilag and Dimnag, 453. 

-Kenan on, 460, 463. 
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Kalilag and Dimnag, finding MS. 
of, 466. 

Kalyke, 86, 88. ‘ 

KoAiiffTO), 88. 

Kama, 146 n, 147, 148. 

KanB, 46. 

Kdnpos, 46. 

Kar, t(J make, 392. 

Karen legend of Ta Ywa, 313. 

— story of Frog-Prince, 565. 

Kdpfs, ^ap&apofpwvoiy 242. 

Ka/m(>y, 394. 

A'art, 29 ?i. 

Karta (pit), 43 n. 

Kashmir, 589 n. 

Ka(T(7V<y, 49. 

Kastor, 384. r 

Kara^rvcy, 49. 

Kaunos, 7 ,S* 

Kaum, 4S. 

Keary, C. F., some aspects of Zeus ^ 
and Apollo-wonsliip, 408 n. 
Kelly’s Indo-European traditions, 
516,517 et seq. 

Keplialos, 92, 96, 116. 

Kepler, Zodiacal light, 566. 

Kcr,7i. ’ 

Kerberos (the dark one), 250-252, 


395 * 

— identification of, with the San¬ 

skrit ^arval•a, 251, 370. 
Kerbura and ^*abala, 250 n. 
Kereaaspa, 284. 

Kereth, Carthage, 43 n. 

Kert, 43 ». 

Kerns (Cerus), 392. 

Keturi, 56. 

Khalif Almansur, 426. 

-his court, 444. 

Khoi-Khoi, supreme God of the, 
287. 

Khor, Khvar, 284. 

Khosru Nushirvan, 462. 

-his physician, 427. 

King, kingship, 42. ^ 

— Arthur, 305. 

— and his monkey, 549. 

Kirchhoff, 372. 

Aitras, 141. 

KXiirdj lion. 


Klotho, 268. 

Kwm), an ideal language, 378. 
Koit and Ammarik, 318. 

Kw/i 7 ;, 43 .^ 

Karyphasia, 389. 

Kosa (vessel), 353. 

Kravya-ad (<^/)<a?-e 5 a>), 48. 
Kpfoxpdfoi, 49. 

Kriemhilt, 117-120. 

Krtsh (to draw a furrow), 393 
Kr'shwa, 209, 233. 

Krodo, god of the winds, 502. 

— his image at Goslar, 502. 
Kronik^, 222. 

Kroiiios, xxxvi. 

Kronos, 13, 77 w, 222, 398. 

— swallowing his children, X3 

— legend of, 294, 295, 316. 
Kpovos, Kpov'iojv, KpoviSrjs, 265 
Krote, time of reproach, 502. 
Kshayathlya, 42. 

Knee, 46. 

Kuhn, non, 1^2n, 147-152. 
518. 

— Herahkunft, 389 n. 

— origin of Prometheus, 395. 
Ke/2a/oes, ovos vapd, 425 n. 
Kuwv, 46. 

A'Crna (gnmnd'’, 48. 

KushfAa growing beneath th 
vattha,‘5ai-52f. 

— no such word in the Veda, 
Kuyava, 334. 

Kwety-s, 48. 

Kyreue, 7f. 


AAA2, 12. 

Laboulaye, on Barlaam and 
phat, 454. 

Lacetlogna, 255 n. 

Lacheais, 268. 

Adxvos, Adxvi;* 49 - 
Lacruma, 25571, 385. 

La Fontaine’s fables, 412, 54^ 

— published in 1668, 413, 

— 2nd and 3rd editions, 1678, 

41,V 

— fable of Ferret te borrowe<] 

the PanAatantra, 416. 
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Fontaine and David Sahid of 
Ispahan’s translation of Pilpay’s 
fables, 436. 

ins, 281, 282. , 

konic forms, 140. 
lita Vistara (Life of Buddha), 
449. 
na, 49, 

III', Andrew, xv. 
and Mr. Taylor, xxxiii. 

Custom and Myth, 296. 
iiigs, A., Hottentotic Method, 
xxxiii. 

six classes of myths, xxxv etseq. 
ingiiage, mythology a disease of, 
vii. 

intiuence of, on thought, x, 592. 
the true key to animism, xii. 
German, 69. 

favours the growth of the irra¬ 
tional, 292. 

lectures (tn Science of, M. M., 
379 », 389 n. 
inigiT, 242, 247. 

K-y, 12, 255, 282 n. 
i'>-tHi>, doctrtiies of, 236. 

282 n. 

ipland, scenery of, 561. 
ipp legend of Day and Night, 
190. , 

\ Rivey, his trmslations of fables, 

435 »• 

t Roche, 375. 

I^tin text of the milkmaid, 441 n. 
I Church, feasV-day oftSS. Barlaam 
and Josaphat, 455. 
bnian, 86,88, 89. 
imos, 88. 

^tona, 88. 

‘uiia, 255 n. 

^'cnds spring up in modem times, 
500. 

Indo-European, brought to Eu¬ 
rope by Aryas, 562. 
two classes of, 562, 563. 
>Ug»ian,597 

Allatius and the story of Bar¬ 
laam and Josaphat, 433, 456. 

^ the Isaurian, 445. 

^ntophontes, 255. 


Leophontes 149 », 255, 

I 256. 

Le Page Renouf, his Rcdigion of 
Egypt, 300. 

Lepbius, standard aljiliabet, 5H5. 
Lersch, Sprach-Philosojdiic «ler 
Alien, 402 n. 

Tjcsson of Jupiter, 534. 

U'to, 88. 

Leukippides, 100. 

Lcvir, 32, 255 n. 

Lewis, iSir (i. (I, 372, 373. 

— famous squib, 372, 373. 

— Astronomy of the Ancients, 

372-^ 

Libya, Kyrene in, 75. 

I.icliadian iilands, l.ichas, 97. 
Liebrecht, J)r. Felix, 442. 

— on Barlaam and Josaphat, 

454 * 

,Lih, 255 ?i. 

Idon’s skin, the, Plato’s Kratylos, 
424 n. 

Lip, to anoint, 254 n. 

AiVvos, 255 u, 282 M. 

77. 

Litliuanian. 19, 46, 56. 

Livre lies Lmnihres, by David Sahiil 
of Ispahan, 4.36. 

Lizard and stone, story of, 296. 
Llewellyn and Gellert, 549. 

77. 

Loki, 553. 

Ixunan, lomasya, 242. 

Lotze, language and ideas, 292, 
293 ». 

Luciria, lima, 82. 

Lucru, lucrum, 70. 

Ludwig, 376. 

AvKTjytvijSf 80. 

AvKOi, 43. 

Lunar race, 86. 

— myths, 329. 

— mythology, 335. 

J|Uo, 235 u. 

Luther’s Tischrerlen, 507. 

Lupus, 45. 

Lycia, Apollo falsely called son of 
(Avtcrjytv^), 80. 

Lymphis, 255 n. 
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MA, to fashion, 23. 

Mabillon, 581, . 

Mac Phie of South Uist, 559, 502. 
Madliu, 241. 

Mag, 70. 

Magath-a and Magvi, girl, 70. 

Magua, 8on, 70. 

Mahdbharata, 385 n. 

Mahl, 79. 

Maid, 70. 

Mo«p^s, 73. 

MdXAos, 247 n. 

Maluna-a, 48. 

Mama Quilla, 302. 

Man, his wife and shirt, story of, 
550. 

Manasvin, Buddhist nime for Va- 
ru?ta, xxi. 

Manes, 176. 

Mangaia, 586, 593. 

— Myths and Songa from, 586. „ 

— legends of, 593. 

— tradition of Eve (Ivi) in, 594. 

— tra<lition of creation, 594. • 

— Ka, name of 8iin-irod in, 595. 

— stt)ry of Ina (tl^ Moon), 595. 
Mangaian legends, 597. 

— mythology, 597. 

Mankind, a new idea, 5. 

Mannhardt, 517. 

— his mythological researches, 

xiv. 

Maj'Tty, 96. 

Manu, 108 n, 597. 

— Satyavrata, 209, 210. 

Manuel, Don Juan, his Conde Lu- 

canor, 44a. 

Maol a (Jhliobain, 582. 

Maori story-tellers, 331. 

— god, 287. 

Miirchen, 552. 

Mardin, lil)rary of, 465. 

Mare, 52. 

Marees, A. von, 494. 

Marei, 53. t 

Marpessa, 76. 

Mars, 596. 

— and its inhabitants, 340. 
Martyrologiuiu Romanum, the, 

446 ». 


Maru (desert), 53, 596. 
Maruts, 357, 395, 396. 

' — iiibhua, &c., identical in 1 
520. 

— Vedic myth of, 595. 

— Hymns to, 595 n. 

Mason, 565. 

Master I'hief, the, 546. 
Miltdr, mater, mdthir, mat 

n- 

Maui, god of the Maoris, 2 ^ 
et 86(1., 3 .^ 0 * 

— legend of his death, 312. 

— legend of his mother Tt 

313- 

— visits the Western Land,, 

— fishes up New Zealand, 3 

— a purely solar legend, 314 

— solar hero of Polynesians, 
MTiya, 219. 

I Media, 285. 

Median, 284, 28*5. 

— king, 284. 

— dynasty, 285. 

Medicae (Melicae), 255 n. 

M editor, 255 n. 

Meldis, Dr., 407. 

his Hermes, 407 n. 

Mel, mellis, 241. 
Melanesians, mythological 

of, 335' ** 

Meleager, 116, 286. 

McX€Tacu, 255, 282 n. 

Melin, 48. 

Memnon,92. 

M^ne (the moon), 80. 
Menelaos, 10. 

Memetios, 252. 

Merchant of Venice, story 
caskets, 448 n. 

Mere, 53. 

Merry and Monro, 376. 
Metals known to the anci 
yans, 50. 

Metaphysics of Aristotle, 8.^ 
Meteoric explanation of 
myths, 332. 

MifTIJPf 22, 82. 

Metrodorus, 158. 

Mexican stonn-god, Tlaloc, 
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lico and Peru, religion of, solar, 
301. 

— no monotheiam in, 301. 

■habo, the Great Hare, 305. 
highest divinity of the Algon- 
kins, 306. 

nieaning of name, 307, 308. 

^pi^it ot light, 308. 

Father of All, 309. 

^ht and main, ^ 0 . 

.ration of fables, 412. 
uf tales from East to West, 540, 
54 ^. 

ftos, 76. 

kinaid, the fable of, first appear¬ 
ance in English, 439. 
instead of the lirdliinari, 441. 

1, mill-Btone, 48. 

56. 

tivaiis, the, 75. 

duiiaries in Iceland the keepers 
»'f tlie national traditions, 529. 
itletoe and ash, *tjealiiig powers 

•'1‘. 521. 

ra, day, xxii, 73, 109, 398, 405. 
ra-Varunai^aiid Mithra Ahura, 
xxvi. 

'•n, 48. 

77 n. 

' uiosyne, 115. 
lawks, 588. ^ * 

the, xvi, 409. 

“■ 4S. 

241. 

luhes, sun-wuFfthip among the, 

29s. 

‘‘lijsen, 372. 

“"s, 71. 

‘g 'lians and Buddhiste, 292. 
"nfjuerors carry Buddhist fables 
to Russia, 423. 

>^n.slation of Kalila and Dim- 
tiah, 423 n. 

' 'theism in Egypt, 300. 

'“trum villosum, 248. 

0. the measurer, xi. 

^yths and names of the, 80, 91. 
‘I'Jttentot legend of the, 188, 

f^ts in, 292. 


Moon, hare in the, 292. 

— Buddhist name for, 292. 

— vvorship of the, 299. 

— worship of, in Peru, 302. 

— various forms in which repre¬ 

sented by Vedic poets, 334. 

— conceived as a masculine, 336, 

— agency of, 337. 

— sjK»ts on tlie, 340. 

— legend of the woman in the, 340. 

— originator of thuiid»T ami light- 

ni'JIsS 34 G 35 ^- 

— waxing and waning of, 342, 343. 

— as abode of ancestral spirits, 342, 

343. 

— as loud for the gods, 343. 
in Vedic itytbology, 347. 

— under various names, 347. 

— tlie rainer, 330. 

— its iidliiencu on somnambulists, 

. &c., 352. 

— giver of rain, 353 n. 

— conceived as a vessel (Kosa), 353. 

— Soma lord or Devata of the, 353. 

— alanle of the Eathers, 354. 

— symbol of life and immortality, 

354 - _ 

— sufierstitions connected with, 355. 

— idea of immbrtal life derived 

from, 361. 

— as a frog, 508. 

— formed Irom a frog, 508. 

— legends of, 570. 

— frog or toad symbol of, 571. 

— in China, 572. 

— Iv<jre, Rev. T. Harley, 572. 

— Mangaian story of, 595. 

Moral leswms in solar legends, 319. 
More, 53. 

Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde, 
421. 

Moros, 71. 

Moses, 232. 

Mother, 22, 42. 

Mother-in-law, 32. 

Mouse (inhsh, mu«, mds, mysz^, 
46. 

— and net, 550. 

Mn, to die, 53, 

Mrtdu, 241. 
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Mucha, 46. 

Muezzin, the, 567. 

Mufa, 46. 

Muir, 53. 

MvKtj, 48. 

Muli, 48. 

Mtiller, Otfried, on the Eumenidep, 
77 - 

— (Prolegomena zu einer wissen- 

schaftliehen Mvthologie), ^07 n. 
MCirdha UMh, 3^9. 

MtJy, 46. 

Mum, mfts, 46. 

Mus-ca, 46. 

Mftsh (mue), 46. 

MG0OS, 77. 

Myth, fcsee Apollo, iDaphne, En- 
dymion, Herkules, Helene, &c. 

— legend and tale, 515. 
Mythological (Mythopceic), 10. 
Mythologie de la Grfece ancienn^^ 

(Decharme\ 408. 

Mythology, variouw views on, iii, iv. 

— like an avalanche, iv. 

— can seldom be studied as it was 

originally, v. 

— founded on natural phenomena, 

vi. 

— inevitable character of, vii, 592. 

— a disease of language, vii, 292. 

— belongs to the Hcience of Lan¬ 

guage, vii. 

— liistorical ingredients in, xv. 

— ditterent schools of Comparative, 

xvii. 

— charm of the Science of, xliii. 

— Comparative, 75, 208, 215-227, 

331- 

— German (Teutonic), 75, 

— Hindu, 83. 

— of the Puranas, 83. 

— of the Veda, 83, 

— Aryan, 91, 324. 

— Philosophy of (Schelling), 155, 

359 - t 

— interest of, 156. 

— n«>t religion, 164. 

— Greek, 164. 

— is hi8t(*ry turned into fable, 

167. 


Mythology, exists now, 168. 

— inevitable, 168. 

— meaning of, 169. 

— primitive, not necesaaril; 

ligioup, 174. 

— Homeric, 324, 332. 

— Olympian, 324. 

— Vedic, 328, 332. 

— ethno-pHychological, 330, 3 

— psychological, 331. 

— how it began, 344. 

— radical elements of, 344. 

— lowest stratum of, etymolc 

.350- 

— local or dialectic in origin, 

— zrM)l'gical, 572, 

— complete period of thought 

— Mangaian, 597. 

Mythopcuic (or Mythological' 

10, 22. 

— period, 587. 

Myths as survivals, 293. 

— and legend! once the inb 

ble utterance of intell 
thought, 293. 

— agreement of, among ni 

widely separated, 297. 

— rational meanings of, ci 

always be traced, 297. 

— Solar, 287-327. 

— Lunar, 329. « 

— Aryan, 333. 

— origin of derivative, 344. 

— of the New VVoild (Brir 

353 ««- 

— and Songs from South Pj 

Preface to, 586. 

NAAN, 49. 

Nabh, 49. 

Nabha, iiAbbi, 49. 

Naca, nacho, 53. 

Nadh,49. 

Nah (nabh, nadh), 49, 387. 
N&han, 49. 

Nakshatras, 348 349. 

Names, real cognomina, 477. 
Namgea, village of, 589 n. 
NamuH, 256. 

Nanandar, 32. 
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iapat, 33. 

lapat, apam napub = the sun, 87. 
apti, 33. 
arcissus, 388. 

a^r Allah, his Persian translatidh 
of Kalila and Dininah, 435. 
ational or traditional religions, 
164. 

Period of Language, 13. 
iitive Paces (Bancroft), 596. 
itiire, 262. 

•worship, 592. 
itus, 30. 

uis, navas, navis, 53. 
ivan, 56. 

•L;to, 49. 

■fc, 33 - , 
uifleaii lion, 253. 
ineda, 71. 

L», Ntcy, 49. 
i'os, neptis, 33. 

K 49 - 

w Zealanders, Maui, solar hero 
of the, 311. 
than, Nirvana, 218 ». 

Jelling, Nil{glunge, 117, 120. 
written down at the end of the 
twelfth century, 119, 
•elungenlied, 577. 
ker, the, of the Mulde, 512. 
-Nihhus, 512, ’ 

Ingha (heat\ 386. 
lunir, see Nibelung. 

k 33. 

lit, 77 », 9t,^^7,367., 
'wallowing day, 293. 
e, 402. 
he, I Ho, 181. 

'■hi, land of the dead, 304. 

'■ana (dying), 218 w. 

(night), 391. 
n, 36. 

567. 
h, 210. 

"d Saturn identical, 202, 209. 
''S xi. 

•Aryan languages and mytholo- 
gieg, 289. 

'finite, 290. 

a?,- - 


Nomir, 554. 

Norse Tales, Dasent’s, 517. 

— -i- collected by Asbjorusen and 

Moe, 536. 

— Old, S2). 

Norsemen, the, 527. 

— their language only struck root 

in Iceland, 527. 

Nous, 158. 

Novein, 56. 

Nox (noc-tis), 391. 

Nrjfcikdias, 146. 

Nii^cra {vv^). 145. 

Numeral'*, 56. 

— in the Aryan languages, 543. 
Nuuy, 32, 

Nursery Tails, Zulu, 575. 

— German, 576. 

Nuti, author of Del governo de’ 
rt'gnp 433 - 

,N)x. 7 ‘. 73 . S4. 384. 39 >- 


OCTO, 56. 

Odin, 226, 237, 397, 397 n, 553- 

.S54. 558. 

— Sigurd, de.Hcendant of, 117. 

— Wuotan, Wedilesday, 535. 

— ill story of Wild Huntsman, 531. 
Odoacer, 120. 

Odor, 235 n. 

’ 05 va(T(m, 255 », 282 n. 

Odyssey, 374, 407. 

Q^'lipus, 275, 281-283. 

Oi, 46. 
of 5 a, 69. 

OUoi, 41. 

Oivt), 56. 

Olvos, 400. 

Off, 46. 

Oizys, 71. 

Ojibwas, their legend of Monedo, 

315- 

Okeanos, 71. 

’O^Toi, 56, 

O^d and New Testaments should be 
among the Sacred Books of the 
East, 300. 

Oldenburg, bom of, 493. 

Old Testament Stories and Brah- 
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Old and New Testament, said to be 
borrowefl froni the Brahmana 
and Bncldhiata, 205* 

Olfacit, 255 n. 

• 0 \v(Jff(vs, 255 n, 282 71 . 


Olympian gcda, 73. 

— mythology, 12, 324. 
Omayyadei^, 426. 
Oneiroi, 71, 73 - 
"Ovos, 46. 

Oppidum, 47. 

Oradlo, oralo, 47. 
Orati, 47 * 


Ba-la, 24. 

Pa-laka, 24. 

Palgrave, Journey through ter 
and Eastern Arabia, 567. 
Pali stories, 468. 

Paltr, 30 w. 

Pan, 273, 274. 

Pan-Aryan mythology, 534 ) 52 

Pangenetor, 121. 

PaTrini, 569. 

Pams, enemies of Indra, 300. 

Pjififean, 56. T. X ^ 

Pan/t-atantra, the, or Pentateu 
Pentamerone, 4 I 4 > 4 ^ 5 j 


Orcus, 59 * . o 

Original authorities, necessity ot 

giving, 519* ^ j V 

Origine des Bomans, JTrait^ de 1 , 
Huet, 425. 

'OpvtOos^^opvixoS) 3 ^ 9 - 
Orpheus, 108, 137 ) ^ 3 ^, 275* 
Orpheus is iithhu, 519. 

. Orphic hymns, 77 n, 

— line, 16. 

Orsini, the, ixxviii. 


'Opeos, 253. 

■'Op^pto?, 253. 

’Opdpo 06 as, COCK,*253. 

*OpSpoy 6 r] (swallow), 253. 
’Op0po<|>wv, bpdpo<l>ivTT}^y 354. 

Ortbros (bpBpoi), 252,254, 365) 50 »- 


’'Op 0 pO 5 , 568. ^ 

fls, OJTO?, derivative suffix, 142. 

Osilu, 46. 

OipcLvlaVf 87 « 

Ouranos, 3 ^ 5 ' 

Ovpnvcis, Ouranos, 72, 73 * 

Ovis, ovjza, 46. 


Ox, 46. 
Ozi-B, 40 « 


— southern text of, 4 ^ 5 * 

^ Perrette borrowed from, 4] 

— tales of the, 544. 

Pantha, 52. 

Paotr (boy), paotrez (girl), 3 < 
Paper, papier, 22. 

Par (root), 24. 

Parable of the man pursu 
a unicorn, 448. ^ 

Paradise and Sanskrit Pa 
475. 

Parask^a, Gr/hya-Shtra, 39 
Para^u, 50. 

Parcae, the German (the 
Homes), 68, 267. 
Teutonic, 68. 

Parens, 24. 

Paris, of Troy, 281, 283. 
Parsza-s, 46. 

Parvan, 357. 

Past (Vurdh, rd -ftyovdTa), 
Pa«u, 46. 

Patagonians, 29^ 

Patar, pater, irar^p, 22, 24; 
Path, pathi, pathas, 44, 52 
Pati (husband), patnl, 40, 


pA, to protect, root from which is 
derived father, 24. 

P&ciflo. South, Myths and Songs 
from. t;86. 


Paganism and Christianity (J. A. 

Farrer), 354. 

Pittas, 245. 

Dayyfi'^To;/), 9 ®* 


ndros, 44. 

Pattin, 41. 

Pausanias, 200 n. 
Pavam 4 na (purified, bnllia 
of Soma, 358. 

Pavana (wind), 273* 
Pavitra (sieve), 353* 
Pa-yu, 24. 

Pecu, pecuB, pecku, 27 » 4 ^ 





idiuin, peculiar, pcculium, pe- 
cunia, 27. 

}v (pedum), 47. 
fiaos, 245. 

levi or Huzvaresli, translatioTis 
of fables, 427, 467, 468. 
ren, 239. 

)p8 or Tantalus II, xxxvi. 

iki, 56. 

r(, 56. 

vy6T(s, 384. 

ufjTW, 384. ^ 

■i(^, Rhematic, 9. 
dialectical, 10-13. 
mythological (mythopceic), 10. 
national, 13. 
iwvos, 95 n. 

irault, Contes de ma Mfere I’Oie, 
318. 

rrette and the Pot au Lait, 
412. 

story of, in Italian by Giulo 
Nuti, 479. <9 

in Latin, by Petrus Possinus, 
from Greek, 480. 

> in Latin, by Johannes of Capua, 
from Hebrew, 481. 
in German, in Bucli der alten 
Weiaheit, translated from the 
Directorium, 482. 
in Spanish, from Arabic (1289), 
. 483 - 

in Latin verse, by Balbo, from 
Arabic, 484. 

in Latin verse, by Regnerius, 

485. 

Latin, Sermons, 486. 
ti Spanish, El Conde Lucanor, 
488. 

n French, by Bonaventure des 
Periers, 488. 
sephone, 77 ». 
sens, 275, 281-283. 
sian and Arab stories brought 
back by Crusaders, 423. 
orm of the Kalilag and Dimnag, 

471. 

Bians, 561. 

^nd Indians, use of Soma, 356, 
[n, religion of, 302. 


Peru, first civilisers of, and the 
cave of Pacari Tampu, 309. 

— god of, 309. 

Perum, 47. 

Peruvian rain-god Viracocba, 302. 
Petora, 56. 

Pfizmaier, Zur Geschichte der 
Wunder, xxxv n. 

PheedroB of Plato, 1,2. 

Phsedrus’ fables, 413. 

— fable of bald man, 550. 

(paevvd, no w. 

Phainis, epigram on, 11. 
Phenomena of nature, worship of, in 
tropics, 303. 

Philology, Comparative, 263, 269. 

-and c^ssical, 215, 227. 

Philosophos', 564. 

Philosophy, 156, 157. 

— in Greece, 165. 

— included in ancient religions, 

166. 

— a battle against mythology, 169. 
Philotes, 71. 

0 o/ 3 os, 149 n. 

Phoebus, 80, 184, 284, 293, 387, 
401, 407. V 
Phoibos Apollon, 91, 407. 

— and Daphne, ,293, 345. 

Phon, phont^s (killer), 240. 
Phonetic corruption, 378. 

Phorkys, 77 n. 

<ppar'f}pj 22 ; ipparpia, 43. 

<p$ov(^s, (p$6vos, 247 n. 

<pvw, 68 . 

Pictet, 53 n. 

Pilpay, the Indian sage, 413, 436. 
Pindar, 15. 

Pippal tree, drops Soma, 522. 
TliffvptSf 56. 

PitAr, pitri, 22, 23. 

Pitrts, ivi. 

— or Manes, 520. 

Pitys (pine-tree), 273, 274, 
nxdyx^, 375 - 

Itanets, names of, in India, 225. 
Plato, 2, 5, 15, 16, 151, 160, 165, 
368, 355. 

— his view of Homer, 161. 

Platonic ideas, 84 n. 
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Plutarch on the frog and the vernal 
Bun, 509. 

Pluto, 553 - 
Plnton, 394. 

Pod, pons, pont, ponte, pu^te, 31. 
Uoifi^v \awy, 38. 
n< 5 Ats, 44. 

Pol-lingo, 355 n. 

Pollux, 3 ^ 4 - 
nwxos, 46. 

109* 

loXvs, ttoXAoI, 240. 
loXurpoiros, 374 - 

— in sense of versutus, 375 * 

Polynesian creation stories, xxin 
— Maru and Vedic Maruts, xxv. 

— folk-lore, 329. ;i 

— inytholoKical system, 335- 
— Rtmics, 594. 

_tradition About Eve, 594. 

— account of Deluge, 596* 
Polynesians, mode of cookery 

among, 584. 

— and Zulus, 384. # 

— religi»m and mythology of, 493. 

— Maui solar hero of, 594. 
Polyonomy, 78. 

— and Synonomy, viii. 

Poiutis, 56. 

pons («ee pod), 3 t, 44, 6 ^* 

Ponti, 53. 

Pontus, 53. 

Pore, rropxoSf porcus, 46. 

Poseidon, noff€i 2 ttii', 300 , 394. 
n 6 tn, poUna, potie (wins), i-iryia, 
40. 

Positive philosophy, 137. 

PoBsinus, aUtlior of Latin 

of StephaniteB and Ichnelates, 

4 . 3 * 3 * 

Pott, Prof., 386, 518. 

^ E^mologische Forschnngen, 

Powell on American Indian My¬ 
thology, 508. 

Prsesidium, prsesilium, prwsU, 

335 n. 

Prafce'taB, name for Varuna,.xxi. 
Prikrit, 130. 

Pramantha, 395 * 


Prathama (Skt.), 379* , 

Prayers, Lit®, called daughtei 
Zeus, 78. 

Preller, 387. 

(Greek Mythology), 339. 

_PomiBche Mythologie, 

393 w. ^ , . 

Present (Verdhandi, rd Svra) 
367. 

Primeval revelation, 303. 
Primitive man, 389. 

Primus, 379. 

Priccesse Tourne-sol, 31** 
Prisli, prishat, prishita, 94, 
95* 

Pmni, 94 ». 

Privatus, 39. 
npo/tfds, 94 n. 

Prokris, 93, 96. 

Prolegomena tu einer 

lichen Mythologie (0. M 

ProUgomfenes i 'le VHistoir 
Keligions (Rdville), 331. 
Prometheus, 349. 

— origin of, 39r- ^ 

Prose Edda, 332* 

Proserpina, 553. 

Prosie, 46. 

Protogeneia, 88, 89, 92. 

npeuTor, 379. 

np 6 ^, 94i 95 w. 

Prush, prushva, prushvi (dr 

94 95* 

'I'vxn, 17,?* 

Psyche, 1*73, i75* , , 
Psychological Mythology, 3 
— School of philologists, 37 
— of mythologists, xvii, 38; 

Vt, 374» 367* 

PuUns, 46. 

Pul6, 340. 

Punch and Judy, story or, 
F^r&wB, mythology of the, 
Purftnas, 364- 
Purl, 43- 
Purd, 340. 

Pur(\r%vaB, 86, 107, 109-1 

130. I35> 137* 

Purui^ottaina, I30. 
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>{lrva, 340- 

398, 405. 

Putra, 30 n. 
f'yrrha, irv/ 5 ^i, 13 , 7^* 

Pythagoras, 161, 166. 

Pythis, 77. 

QONG, and QAT, 293. 

Ka, the sun in Polynesian and 
Egyptian, xxv. 

-name of Sun-god in Mangaia, 
595 * 

Ra and Osiris, 300. 

Rabelais, his Gargantua, 438. 
Rabenschlacht, 120. 

Hay, 42* 

Ra//ata, 50. 

Ralm eating the moon, 394, 295. 
Raimond de Bi^ziers, his translation 
of Kalila and Dimnah into 
Latin verse, .,? 7 . 

[ain influenced by moon, 35 ^^* 
lafc, 49. 

Ulston, 317.^^ 

Ulna, 394 n. 

lanzow, golden herrings ot, 493* 
lap, lion. 

[lastell’s translation of the Dialo- 
gus Creatu^arum,> 439 . 

Ratha, 47. 

Rava (ru), 109. 

Ravann, Ii8. 

Ravenna, battle of, 120.^ 

Ravi, 110 . 

Rawlinson, 372. 

Red (Skt. harit, fulvus), no. 
Hedhouse, On the natural pheno¬ 
menon known in the Eart hy 
the name Sub-hi-Karib, 5®7 

568. 

Redivia, reduo, relovium, * 55 ^ 
Red Biding Hood, 295, 31^. 4 P* 

t formation, le^ndi arose ^ tl 
time of the, 496. 
ich, reikt, 42. 

Reinecke Fox, 3 ®^* 

Reineke Fuchs, 579. 

- stratagem of, 5^. 

,^0L. IV. 


the 


Beligion, Aryan, 164. 

— Christian, 165. 

—^Greek, 165. . 

— coincidences between Jewish 

and Pagan, 202. 

_: no race without, 289. 

— Vedique ^ Bergaigne), 389 n. 
Religions, national or traditional, 

164. 

_individual or statutable, 104* 

Remus, 283. . 

R^miisat, Abel, 237 (first CUmeie 
scholar of his time). 

Renan, on Kalilog and Damnag, 
460. 

Renard the fox, traces of, among 
Hotte:jtot8, 579. 

Revelation,* primeval. 205. 
lUville, on the religions of Mexico 
and Peru, 301, 302. 

_prol^gombnes de 1 Histoire des 

Religions, 321. 

Bex, regls, 42. 

Rlmmpsinitus, 547, 549 - 
Rhea, 266, 398. 

Rhematic Pi^od, 9. 

i?ibhu, 137, 13 ^* 49 - 

J?idu-pa, 241. 

Rig-Veda, 92 , 353 » 354 » 35 »* 35 » 

3.S9.}6o,36‘.36J.363»-3^ 

— quoted in eupport of widow-burn- ^ 

ing, 3 ^~ 38 * 

— only a fragment, 341 * 

Rtksha, 45« . 

Ring of Fr-iii Krdte, 499 et seq. 

— its appearance, 493- 

— its age, 503-504. 

Rishis, 328. ' 

River, a runner, xi. 

— myths, 76. 

Road, names for, 44. 

Robita, 143 » I 44 - . . . 

Roman mythology, starting-point 
for study of, 369. 

_oomparaiive treatment of, 37 ** 

’Romance dialects, 18-22. 

Romans, the, 561, 56a. 

RdmliKhe ^Mythologie ^^reller), 

392 ^ »• 

S S 
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Romulus, 281, 283, 305. 

Roots, 180. 

Roscher, Dr., 404. 

— on Apollon und Mars, 405, 406, 
Rota, 47. 179. 

Roth, i’rof., 94 n. 

— on Yama, 362. 

— derivation of Vesta, 393. 
Rotlikappchen and Uslias, 476. 
RougtS Vicointe de, 300. 

Rn, ruber, rudhira, rufus, rM, no 
Ru, to cry, 109. 

Rudras, storm-gods, 357. 

— Jndra ally of, 396. 

Rugnain adreA, 567. 

Rhpa (form), rupee, rdpya (silver] 
244. 

Rusat, 245. 

Rustem, 117. 


^?ABALA, 251. 

Sabbath, sabbata, 221. 

— Josephus on tlie, 221 n. 

Sacriticial ideas secondary, 346. 
Ssemund and the Old Edda, 531. 
Sagas and law-bool^’ of Iceland, 53^* 
Sahasra (hazanra), sahasram, 56. 
Saihs, 56. 

Sal, salila, 52. 

Saniasa 399. 

Suma-veda, 363. 

Sambara, 256 n. 

Samoa, 387. 

Sander, F., xvi n. 

Sanna, or Chandaka, Buddha's dri¬ 
ver, 453. 

Sanskrit numerals, 56. 

— mythology, 151. 

— study of, 372. 

■— fables in, 413, 467. 

— fables translated into Arabic, 

— into Fehlevi, 544. 

— into Persian, 544. 

Sap, 564. 

Sapiens, 564. 

SapUn, 56. 

Sara, 52. 

fiarad (harvest), 392 , 393* 394- 


Sarama, Surameya, 251, 253, 4 
410, 479. 

^ Stlrameya, 395 - ^ 

— son of Sarama, 410. 

SarartyO, the dawn, 200, 249, 26 
*S'arbara, 256 n, 370. 

— ^Kerberos, 370. 

Nardhas, 392. 

Sartf, 45. 

S’arira, 394. 

/Sarkarf«, 475. 

Sarpa, 45. 

Varvara, ^arvarl (night), sarvai 
a 50 » 251, 395. 

S^rve, 240. 

S'atiim, 56. 

Satan, 553. 

6’atapatha Bruhmana, 360. 
Saturday, 223. 

Saturn and Noah identical, 202 
Satunius, 209. 

/Savara («avara), 251. 

Savitar (Savitri)^* 81, I 47 » 

39 ^. 405- 
Sawaiki, 595. 

Saxon (Old), 47 * 

Saya/m, 375. 

Sayce, Prof., 288. 

Scandinavian Edda, 117. 

— tales the same as Teutonic, 
Scheffer on san-worsliip, 298. 
Schelliug, 259, 

Schmidt, 0 ., 370. 

Schmidt’s sixth rule of Asti 
tion, ixviii. 

Schuld, sc/iuldig, 68, 69. 
Schwartz, 517. 

Scott, Sir Walter, on mythology 
Sea, 52, 53. 

Sedere, 255 n. 

Selene (moon), 384, 570. 

— (myth of, and Endymion) 

86-«9, 272. 273 » 5 ? 5 ‘ 
Selifh. race of N. W. Am« 
Indians, 372. 

Scpvcd 0ca/, 409. 

Sendebar, or Bid pay, 434. 
Sensualistic philosophy, 156. 
Septem, 56. 

Septyni, 56. 
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fins, a Christian, at Khalif I 
Almansur’s court, 444. 

)<h, 145 n. I 

)ens, serpent, 45. ^ 

jent, 478. 

;vith seven heads, 552. 
wrorship, 592. 
viuH, 392. 

en wise masters, 443. 

to, 49. 

, 5 ^>. 

ides of the departed, 170. 
ill, should, skal, skald, skuld, 
skulda, soil, 68, 69. 
iwnees, sun-woral»ij> among the, 
298. 
c*ep, 46. 
nin, 56. 

j^bert, 120. 

Vit, 116, 117, 120. 

,Mird, 116, i 18-120, 284. 
idbad, book of, 443. 

•ban’s Tail, 568. > 
ficT, svitsar, ganhar, soror, svistar, 
svestra, siur, Weird sisters, 22, 

267. 

^ter-in-law, 32. 

fu (child), name for mooh, 334. 

'i (furrow), 394. 

• wife of Kama, 394 

U, I 18. rt 

roy, 394 n. 

lya (frumentuin), 394 n. 
luja, 49. 


V, niuv-u, siwu, 49. 

'va ; Rudra), 14, 83. 

W (k«r), 303- , ^ , 

•totos, the Erinyes daughters 01, 
77 n, 268. 

^uld (future), 68, 267. 

^ve», the, 561, 562. 

Ijvonic mythology, starting-point 
for study of, 369. 

- Ule of Vasillssa, 317. 

'^'^rro Sturlason and the Younger 
Edda, 531. ^ ^ 

fiow, abode of (A. Wilson), 589 n. 
^‘ow-white, and rose-rod, 54 *“ 543 ‘ 
180 a. 


Snucha, 32. 

Snura, siiuahu, 32. 

SoliKka, 46. 

Socer, socriis, 32. 

Socin, Dr. Al))ert, 464. 

Sokrates, 158. 

— and .Ksop’s fables, 412. 

S 61 , cS7, i8r. 

Solar (race), (heroes), (deiU), 
(myth), 86, 102, 105, 116. 

— Myths, xiii. 

_in (iroek, Roman, and Vedie 

Myths, 297. 

-among various nations, 298, 

299. 

— theory, |ieaded for in M. M.s. 

Hibberf Lectures, 2 ^)(). 

_ — coritinned by HultHeipient 

lecturers, 300. 

— legends and heroes of history, 

305. 

— ilitsiry eoidirmed by Tylor’s Pri¬ 

mitive (’iilture, 310, 311. 

— powers, beliel in, lound every¬ 

where, 311. 

— legends, moral lessuns in, 3*9* 

— Revond, 320. '* 

— explanation of Aryan myths, 

.LV- 

— and lunar dualism, 33S. 

.Solarism, 322, 

— Gladstone’s views on, 322. 
S<dariHt, M. M. as a, liii. 

Solium, 255 

SAma, 400. 

Soma, original churaeUT of, xl. 

— und verwandtc Gotter 1 A. Hille- 

brandt), 328 n. 

— as the moon, 338, 345, 346. 

— Haf>ma in Zend, 345. 

— plant, not clearly identified, 345, 

346, 35 L .352. 353 » 357 - 

— juice, 345, 353 > 357 - 
— Hillehrandt on, 346. 

_the moon, and Sr^ma the plant in 

^ the Veda, 348, 348 w, 349 -. 

— moon and plant, are they derived 

^m each other * 350. 

— from sti^ 35a* 

— the dew, 351. 
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Soma, beverfige, 353. 

— clarified, 353. 

— the moon, 353, 354, 356, 357^ 

— becomes a Vn’tra-lian, 354. 

— intoxicating liquor used only by 

Indiana and Persians, 356. 

— four conceptions of, 3^6. 

— embodiment of, 522, 524. 
Somadeva, 562. 

Soma-gopaA (guardian of the moon), 
358. 

S6n (gen. sonar), 400. 


Son, 31. 

Son-in-law, 32. 

Sono (I am), sum (sunt), sunt, soy, 
son, suis (I am), sum, 18, 19. 
Sophos, 564. 1 

Soror, 22. 

South American legend of Bochira, 

319- , 

Sow, sft, hti, vj, SUB, sd, svinia, 40. , 
Sp 4 , crnd/ta, 46. 

Spae wife, 511. 

Spakonor, 511. 

Spanish translation of Kalila and 
Dimnah, 437, 468, 471. 

Spencer, Herbert,^ 312-315. 

-euhemeristic theories, 332. 

Spider (tlrwanabha, ipdxi'?;, aranea), 


49. 

Spirare, 172 n. 

Spiritus lenis, 95 n. 

Sprachforschung (Curtius, Del- 
briick), 380 n. 

Sprach - Philosophie der Alten 
(Lersch), 402 n. 

Sprachwissenschaft, Zum heutigen 
Stand der (Brugmann), 380 n. 
Spuo, 172 w. 

-Sra, 394. 

^rapay, 394. 
iSrl, 209. 

Snta (roasted), 393. 

St. Benedict, 581. 

— John of Damascus, 444. ^ 

— Josaphat is Buddha, 457. 

— Thomas, Christians of, 463. 

— Varlaam, 456 w, 

SS. Barlaam Ai)(r Josaphat, 455, 
456 # 


SS. Barlaam and Josaphat, 
feast-days in the Eastern 
Latin Churches, 455. 
Stahl, 172 n. 

Stahmann, E., 494. 

Stairo, start, artipa (sterilis), / 
Stare, 68. 

Stars, men changed into, 291. 
Steer, sthdra, 8taora, ravpoi, tf 
stiur, turti, 46. 

Stephanites andlchnelate8,432 

— — Italian translation of, 4^' 

-Latin translation of, 433 

Stories, similar, found everyu 

290. 

Storiology, 573. 

Styx, 77 n. 

Su, to rain, 366. 

— to beget, root of sflnd, e 

suta, 30 n. 

Sub-hi-Kazib, 567 n, 

‘ Sub Jove frigido,’ 80. 

/Sfidra (Sui-to-ld;, 246. 

Sugar, 475 , 476 - 
Sdk\, 245. 

Sum (I am), asmi, e^mi, ahmi 
yesmi, ini, em; see sono ( 
18, i9. 

Sun-worship, 298,299 et seq. 

— our dependence on the, 29 

— called Inti in Peru, 302. 

— his wife, Mama Quilla, the 

302. 

— as origin of life. Dr. Brin 

the, 309. , 

— first mortal to become imi 

320. 

— deity, as supreme deity, 35 

— and moon amalgamated, 3 

-as brothers, 338. 

-in the Polynesian Islanc 

-in the Vedas, 339. 

-the eyes of Pra</apati, 

— the eye of Zeus, 339. 

— as a frog, 508. 
iSunaAsepa, story of, 234. 
Sunday, 223. 

Sunset and sunriie cause 
earliest thoughts of li 
death, 320. 


i 
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jSdnti, sunns, 30 n. 

Isuperstitions connected with the 
moon, 355. 

Survivals, myths as, 293. 

SArya (sun), 80, 182, 333, 334, 405- 
— many names for, 334. 

Sliryasya sisu (son of the Sun), 334. 
^'u8hna, 334. 

Suta, 26. 

Sutlej, foaming torrent of, 589 n. 
Suttee (widow-burning), 36, 39 n. 
Svalhra (n.), 32. 

Svan^cas, 14I. 

Svar, sval, 181. 

Svara (H6ra), 246. 

Svftsar, 22, 26. 

(Sva^rfl, jv^^ura, 32. 

Svasti, joy, happiness, 26. 

Svayudha, 358. 

Svekrtt, svekry, 32. 

Svcstra, 22. 

•Sveta, 48, 108. 

S'vit, 48. 

Swabian peasants and the moon, 
343 - 

Swallow, or *eat, various meanings 
of, 294, 295, 296. ) 

— myths, 295. 

Swallowing, <lifferent kinds of, xxxv. 
Svvanhild, 121. ♦ 

Swan wick, Miss A. (^Eschylus), 
402 n. 

Swift, 100. 

32, 34. 

^yama, 250 n.^ 

•S'yavii, 144. 

Sylvestre de Sacy, his Essays, 544, 
545. 

Symeon, son of Seth, his Greek 
translation of fables, 432. 
Synonyms, synonomy, 79 * 

Syriac translation of the fables, dis¬ 
covered by Benfey, 430 n, 460, 
467. 

— text, and German translation by 

Bickell, 4671 468, 

^yrinx, 273. 
bzeszi, 56. 

^zimtas, 56. 

46. 

f" 8 


TAAROA, chief deity of Tahiti, 
215, 216. 

Taboo, xxxix. 

4 'ag (Eng. day), 386. 

Tagr, 255 n, 386. 

Tahitian tradition of creation, 215. 

— name for Hades, 595. 

Taihun, taihun taihund, 56. 

Tak, 24. 

Takshan, 43. 

Tales, the modern patois of mytho' 
logy, 516. 

— West Highland, 557, 564. 

— Zulu Nursery, 575 ^ 5 ^ 5 ’ 

Tamil, I’amulian people, 241. 

— ti-an8la]lou of the Paii/catautra, 

4 ^ 5 - ^ 

Tapallan, land of, 304. 

Tar, derivative suffix, 24. 

Taranga, mother of Maui, 313. 

II Tdpcwrcra, Tapaaaav, 52. 

Tasmania, aborigines of, 179 n. 
Taurus, raupoy, 46; see steer. 

Ta Ywa, the Karen legend of, 

313. 

Tear (Skt. da«)^386. 

Techmer’s Zeitschrift, 399 n. 

Tell, William^ 551. 

— last reflection of Sun-god, 551. 
Telugu, translation of the Baii/fa- 

tantra, 415. > 

Tenere, auxiliary verb in Spanish, 

68 . 

Tepi, 584. 

TfTTopty, 56. 

Teutonic Mythology (Grimm), 
368 », 535* . . ^ 

-Dyaus starting-point for study 

of, 369. 

©aAaOffa, 52. 

Thales, 166. 

Thanatos, 71. 

Qdpaaaa, 52. 

Theanthromorphic conceptions, 324. 
'/Thebes, Tales of Thebes and Argos, 
270. 

0^€(V, 264. 

Themis (Law^wife of Zeus, xvi. 
Theodorio the Ghgatj 120, 121. 
Theogony, 73, SfRo, 253. 
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Theojrony, of HoRiod, 73. 

— Veda the real theogony of tj>e 

Aryan races. 83. 

Theology, comparative, first attempt 
at,447. 

.0eos (Ofot), etymology of, 204. 

&‘fp/x( 5 s, 403. 

Theseus, 305. 

Thetis, 87. 

Theudas and Devadatta, 454. 
Theuth, 77. 

Qoivr), 401. 

ThArr, tonitrus, tanyatu Skt., 535. 
Thought, influence of language 
on, X. ^ 

— influence of old on livilg thought, 

X. 

— and language inseparable, 169, 

170. 

-not the same thing, 171. 

— and grammar, certain forma of, 

common to all mankind, 289. 
Threia, 56. 

22, 82. 

Thunder and lightning, Polynesian 
legend of their#)rigin, 341. 

0UCU, 401. 

43 - 

Thuringia, 120. 

Thursday, 226. 
d'husundi, 56. 

Tides, influence of moon on, 352. 

— Travancore proverb on, 332. 
Tide, Le My the de Kronos, xxxv «. 
Till Eulenapiegel, 580. 

Tiinrjan, 43. 

Titans, sons of, 395. 

It&ivai, 264. 

Tithonos (the setting sun), 91, 92, 
273 - 

— story of Eos and Tithonos, 595. 
Tiu, 194 

— Teutonic reflex of Dyaus, 396. 
Tins (Gothic), 368 «. 

Tiw (A.-S.), 368 «. ' 

Tlalocavitl, wind of Paradise, 304. 
Toad and frog legends, 506, 507. 

— Lat. rubeta, 510. 

— symbol of Davra, 57^* 

— symbol of Moon, 571. 


Toad, story of, among N. W. Aim 
can Indians, 572. 
Todtenbestattung bei den Br 
• manen, by M. M., 39 w. 
Toltec Deluge, 596. 

Tom Thumb, story of, 580. 
Totemism or Oteniism, xxxvii, 3 
Traitti de TOrigine des Rom: 

Huet, 425. 

Traivanika, 246. 

Trjtyas, 56. 

Tree-worship, 592. 

Tresi, rpcfs, 56. 

TpiKtipaXo^, 254. 

Trinity, the, 237. 

TpiadipuiTos, 254. 

Tritonia Athana (Benfey), 3S4 
Trojan horse, the story of, 424. 

— war, 92. 

Troy, 281. 

• Truhana, Dona, in the Conde 
canor, 442. t 
Trys, 56. 

Tsliiroki alphabet, 579 n. 

Tsui Goab, god of the Hotter 

307.. 51°- " 

— meaning; of name, 2S7, 307. 
I'iiisa^ta, 57. 

Tukstantis, 56. 

Tun (town), faun, 2^. 

Turanian languages, 9. 

Thaimtons, 50. 

Tvai, tvaitigjus, tva-lif, 56. 
Twins, the 720 mentioned ii 
Veda, 5 7911. * 

Tylor, Dr., 331. 

— theology of the Indiai 

Nicaragua, 173. 

— primitive culture, 310. 
Typhaon, 252, 253. 

Typhon, 2. 

Tyr (Old Norse), 368. 

Tyr, gen. TJs (Eddie), 368 r 

.'i 35 - 

UHLAKANYANA, 580. 

— story of, 580, 581. 

UAlakula, wooden weeding 

584* 

Ukhshan, uksh&n, 46. 
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vktihlonipa, 584. 

riypses, Ulyxes, 255 n, 280, 551. , 

Tdc, 0 . H. G., 45. 
rn^ur>'-8, 45. • 

riiiconi, man pursued by, parable 
of, 448. 

Unknown, the, 290. 

I'likulunkulujgod of the Zulus, 287, 

1 . 

Uniis, undecim, 50. 

I ra, ura-blira i^laniger), uramathi 
(wolf), urana (ram'i, unud 
(sheep), urana (protector); xec 
ftr»a, 242-244, 248. 

Tranos (Vanina), 13, 23, 72, 73. 

- and Gtea, xvi. 

r?ia (wool), ftrnanabha, Cn^a, 
nabhi, (Irna-vabhi (spider), 
ftr/tayu (goat, spider), 49 * 242 - 

243 - 

rfius, 45. 

ru (€vpu), urft^i, "P7, 570 * 
rva, urvl, urviyA, 79, 107. 
rvarfi (field), 394. 

- is dpovpa, 394 n. 

rvasi, 107-nV 123-131, i 35 -^ 37 - 

rviya prathaiiam, 570. $ 
sh, ushna, usra, 149 n. 

.’sha, 148. 

diapati, 148. • 

shas (Dawn), 3*33, 39 
'shasa (Aurora), 108, 109, 140, 
149 n. 

Jsikulurai, 583, 584. ^ 

Tzembeni, 583. 

VABH, ve, weban, to weave, 49 

''ai^ya(hou8eholder),ca8teof the, 41. 

Vaivasvata, 361. 

V.ir, vri (root), 73, i$9> 242) 243, 
365. 

\’ara» 4 , parallel form to V^rmia, 
xxiv, 365. 

»ari, 52. 

‘arlyasl, 108. 

^Vna (colour, caate), 244, 245. 
J’ami, gold, 244. 
firtiki, 477. 

(Uranos), 75, 109, 349 ' 

^65. 390- 

, / * 


Vanina (ITmuos^, night, xxii. 

— teparates heaven and earth, xxiii. 

— Oupavot, xxiii. 

— and Ouranos, xviii, xix, xx. 

— develojied in an ethical sense. 

XX. 

— called Praitetas and Masuavio, 

xxi. 

Var-utra, .Skt., cloak, xix. 

Varvara, 242, 246. 

Vas, to shim-, xxvii. 

— riMit, 95 «, 149 M- 

— vas (van, ushi, vat'), 142. 

— vas (vasis), vasiini, 145. 

— (^to dwell), 393. 

Vasilissa, Sllve story of, 317- 
VasisliMa, 108, no. 

Vasra, 246. 

Vasti, vastra, vcstis, fassradh, 

gw ink, 49. 

• Vitstu, dawn, xxvii. 

Vastu {dnrv), 43. 

Vastya. a dwelling, and vesti-hulum, 
nothing to do with vestiariuin, 
xxvii. 

Vasu, bright, supwicJative, Vasish/Zoi. 

108. 

— (the bright gpds), 393. 

Vasupati, 118. 

— vat (van, vati, vat), 142. 

Vasufl, 143. 

Vatea or Avatea, the moon, 33«, 
3 . 19 * 

— legend of the child of, 339. 

VatSH, 46. 

Veda, language of the, 20, 22. 

— mythology of the, 83. 

_on Widow-burning, nee Suttee, 

Widow, 

— thetheogony of the Aryan races, 

— great ago of the, 214* 

— gupplie<i key to secrete in ancient 

mythology, 328. 

’^ic Varuna and Avestic Abura, 
xxvi-xxvii. 

— mythology, 328, 335 * 

— vine of, 332. 

— solar elements of, 335. 

— poets on sun and moon, 339. 
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Yedic Sanskrit the language of the 
gods, 519, . 

Vei alphabet, 579 w. 

Veihs, 41. 

Vellere, 243. 

’Velina, villua, volna, vulla, 243. 
Verdhandi (Present), 68, 267. 
Verona or Bern, 120. 

Versutua, 375. 

Verto, 68. 

Vertumnua, 477. 

Veaa (house), 41. 

Vesta, 149 w, 393. 

Vestigia nulla retrorauni, 421. 
Vicua, 41. 

Vid, 95 n. I 

V'i-dhava, husbandlesa, 35, 35 n, 


59 - 

Vidua, viduare, viduua, viduvo, 
vidova, widow, 35, 59. 

Vidvan, vidushl, 1^5. ' 

Vieh, 27. 

Vieo, 49. 

Vigfnsaon, 511. 

Viginti, 56, 

Vilka-s, 45. 

Villoaua, Tillns, 243, 246. 

Vindh,^ 35 n. 

Vi7?«ati, 56. 

Viracocha, great god of Peru, 309. 
Vi«, Vaisya, 41. 

Vishwu, 126, 334. 

Vishwuaarman, 562. 

Vwpaiti, vi^pati, viapatni, 41. 
Vitapnsh^Aa, 141. 

Vitulua, 46. 

Volkerpaychologie, 383. 

VoaaiuB, De Origine et Progreasu 
Idolatriae, 203. 

V?ika, 45. 

Vrish, 95. 

Vriahan, 108 n, 

Vnt, 68. 

Vntrii, 102, 248, 249, 252, 253, 
.256. 334 - . •' 

— OrthroB, xxviii. 

— moon becomes a, 363. 

— from var, to cover, 365. 

Vj itra-han (demon-killer), 354. 
Vulf, 45. 


Vulla, 243. 

Vurdh, 68, 267, 

WALLACE, 370. 

Waxing and waning of the i 
how caused, 343. 

Weave, to, 49. 

Wednesday, 223. 

Weeka and week-days, ayate 
221, 223, 225. 

Weird sisters, 267. 

Welcker, 260-264, 287, 402 u 
Werden, 68. 

West in Aztec legend, 304. 

— among ancient Aryans, 30; 

— seat of the departed, 320. 
Wheat, 48. 

White, meaning dawn, 308 » 

— beings, belief in, and the 

iards in Mexico, 309. 
Wich, 41. 

Widow-bumini^ Wilson, G 
Roth, Bushby on, 34-3C 

— the Rig-Veda does not « 

the burning of, 37. 
Wienas, wieno-lika, 36. 
Wiez-pa^is (lord), wi6z- 
(lady), 41. 

Wild Huntsman, story of, 51 
Wilford’s UDsearches in Sg 
210, 211, 21^. 

— deceived by the Pandits, 
Williams, Dr. W., 572. 
Wilson, A., Abode of Snow, 
Wilson, H. H., 123'ft. 

Wind, Pan, pavaoa, 273. 
Wise-women, 511. 

— different names, 511. 
Witch-burning in Anhalt, 

seq. 

— table of expenses, 499. 
Witchcraft, modern belief i 

<556. 

Wiz,4l 

Wodan, not Buddha, 475. 

— day of, 225. 

Wodenism, not Buddhism, : 
Wolf, 45, 517. 

— and kid, story of, 295. 

, — and seven kids, 316 n. 
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null’s Tail, 567. 
in Arabic, 568. 

Wordsworth, 63,114. 1 

Wuotan,93, 226,227,397. 

Wiirdig, his study of old archives, 

496, 

XENOPHANES, i6o, 163,166, 

AGUR-VEDA, no. 

ftma (Yima), io6, 251, 320, 519, 

520, 524* 

■ world of, 362. 
ataras, 32. 
ava, 48. 
cb, 46. 

estersun, 337. 

ggdrasil,the ash, 522,524,525. 
-its three roots, 525. 
oni, 38W, 39. 

oudasf, Youasaf, and Bodhisattva, 

464 - » 

oung Edda, 531. 
upanqui, Peruvian Inca, 122 n. 
uvan (young), name for moon, 
334 - ' 

I 

ANNONT, 325. 

ardan, friend of Barlaam, 453. 

asi-s, 46. * 

aun (thn, town), 29. 

k, 48. 

elva, 32. 

to live, 26?. ^ 

(Z 4 n), Zris\see Zeus), 264. 


Zena, 42, 

Zend, 19,20, 22, 46,56, 284. 
Zend-Avesta, 41,256 ?j, 328,577. 
Zephyros, 384. 

Zemo, zernov, 48. 

Z€V irartp, 368 n, 

Zeus (Zfvs), 12, 15, 16, 78, 80, 88, 
96, 108 », 121,149w, 158,194, 
232, 249, 261-266, 294, 369, 
37 o> 371 » 398.408. 

— hegemony of, 408. 

— worship, 408 n. 

ZfhaffSai^ 384. 

Zeus Kronion, 183, 

ZET 2 DATHP, 368. 

Zio (Old High German), 368 n. 

Zlato, zolo^o, 50. 

Zodiacal light, described by Kepler, 
566. 

— by Palgrave, 567. 

Zohak, 284. 

Zoological Mythology (Count de • 
Gubernatis), 572. 

Zoroaster {nee Zarathustra and 
Zerdusht, Zurthosht), 232. 
Zoroastrians, ancestors of the, 56. 
Ziillich, Ludwig7J495. 

Zulu, tale of Princess Untombinde, 

315- 

Zulus, 363. 

— god of the, 287. 

— Nursery Tales of, 575. 

— a Kafir race, 577. 

— animal fables among the, 579. 

— peculiarities common to Zulus 

and Polynesians, 584. 


THE END. 
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* 1877. Written by One who to< 
init. By WiLLi;^V. Herbert 
Maps. 8vo., i8l 

Historic Towns.— Edited bv 
Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. w 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and 
Crown 8v^., y. 6d. each. 

Bristol. By the Rev. W. Hu 
Carlisle. ByMANDELi.CREi 
D.D., Bislfop of Peterborougl 
Cinque Ports, ^y Montac 
rows, 

Colchester. By Rev. E. L. 
Exeter. ,By E. A. Freeman. 
London. By Rev. W. J. Lor 
Oxford. By Rev. C. w. Boa 
Winchester. By Rev. G. ^ 
CHIN, D.D. 

York. By Rev. James Raise 
New York. By Theodore Rot 
Boston tU.S.) By Henrt 
Lodge. 

Joyce.— A Short Historyop I 
from the Earliest Times to i( 

P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Cro 
xor. 6d, 

Xiang.->ST. Andrews. By 
I Lanq. With 8 Plates and 
j tions in the Text, by T. Hodc 
' net 
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istory, PoUtloB, Polity, Politioal Memoirs, continued. 


}cky.—Works by William Edward 

ARTPOLE LECKY. 

ISTORY OF England in the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 4J. 

Cabinet Edition. England. t^voIs. 
Cr. 8vo., 6 s. each. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6j. each. 
History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, a 
vols. Crown 8vo., i6j. 

History of the Rise and Influence 
OF the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe, a vols. Crown 8vo., i6j. 
The Empire : its Value and its Growth. 
An Inaugural Address delivered at the 
Imperial Institute,November 20,1893, 
under the Presidency of lI.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo, u. td. 


Macaulay.— Works by Lord Mac¬ 
aulay.— continued. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
^ Speeches. 

Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 
Cabinet Edition. Including Indian 
Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. 
Post 8vo., a+r. 

Miscellaneous Writings. 

People's Edit, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6 d. 
Library Edition, a vols. 8vo., an. 
Selections from the Writings or 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with 
Occasional Noies, by the Right Hon. 
Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 
8vo., 6y. ^ 


acaulay.— Works by Lord Mac¬ 
aulay. 

Complete Works. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £$ 5J. 
History of England from the Ac¬ 
cession OF James the Second. 
Popular Edition, a vols. Cr.8vo.,5L 
Student's Edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., izs. 
People's Ediiion. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., i6^. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post8vo.,48L 
Library Edition. 5voh/ 8vo., j^4. 
Critical and Historical Essays, 
WITH Lays of Ancient Rome, in i 
volume. ' 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., ui.Cd. 
Authorised Ediiion. Crown 8vo., 


2s. 6 d ., or y- , gilt edges. 

Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 

tlH'WAL and illSTORlCAL ESSAY.S. 
Student's Edition, i voL Cr. 8vo., 6j. 
People's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 8j. 
Trevelyan Edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 91. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post8vo.,a4J. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 361. 
pssAYS which may be had separately, 
price 6 d. each sewed, is. e ach cloth, 
‘^‘ison and Wal- ( Lord Clive. 

-ole. I The Earl of Chat- 

^rick the Great. 

^<1 Bacon. 

‘ker’s Boswell’s 
^nson. 

Constita- 
History. 

Ha^ngs 

swd., 6d.d.). 


ham(Two Essays). 

Ranke and Glad 
stone. 

Milton and Machia- 
velli, 

Lord Bvron.andThe 
Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. 


May. —The Constitutional History 
UK England since the Accession ol 
George III. rySo-iSyo. By Sir i jiumas 
Erskine May, K.C.B, (Lord Earn- 
borough). 3 vols. Crown Bvu, 18^^ 
Merivale.— Works by the Very Rev. 
Charles Merivale, late Dean of Ely. 
History of the Romans under the 
Empire. 

Cabinet EditEip. 8 vols. CV. 8 vo., 48 j. 
.Silver Library Edition, 8 vols. (>. 
8vo., y. 6d. each. 

The Fall of the Roman Republic: 
a .short History of the Last Century 
ol l he Commonwealth, lamo., yfba. 

'' Montague.— The Elements ok Eng¬ 
lish Constitutional History. By 
F, C. Montague, M. A. Cr. 8vo., y. (ui. 

Bichman.— Appenzell : Pure Demo 
cracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- 
Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By Irvtng- 
B. Rich man, Consul-General of the 
United .States to Switzerland. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Beebohm.— Works by Frederick 
Seeuohm. 

The English Village Community 
' ^ Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., i6j. 
The Tribal System in Wales: being 
Pan of an Inquiry into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society. With 
3 Maps. 8vo., laj; 




History, Po^tios, Polity, Political Memoirs, &o. — contim 
Sharpe.— London AND THE Kingdom: Todd.— Parliamentary GovERN^ 
a History derived mainly from the inthe British Colonies. By Alpi 

Archives at Guildhall in the custody of Todd, LL.D. 8vo.. -vw. net. 


a History derived mainly from the inthe British Colonies. By Alpi 

Archives at Guildhall in the custody of Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 305. net. 

the Corporation of the City of Lonaon. -m- ■!_ , 

By Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Wakeman and Hassall.— E: 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town ^troductory to the Stud 
Clerk of the City of London, 3 vols. Constitutional His' 

8vo. 10s. 6d. each. Edited by Henry Offley Wake 

Sheppard. —Memorials of St. M.A., and Arthur Hassall, 
Jameses Palace. By the Rev. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Walpole—works by Spencer 
the Chapels Royal. With 41 full-page pqle 
P lates (8 photo-intaglio), and 32 Illustra- ^ 

tionsintheText. 2 Vols. 8vo, 361. net. History of England FROM thj 
Smith.— Carthage AND the Cartha- clusion of the Great W 

GINIANS. By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, 1815 TO 1858. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo. ,6i 

M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow the Land of Home Rule : be 
^hool. With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. Account of the History and I 

A TT T- tions of the Isle of Man. Cr. 8 

Btephens.— A H istory of the French 
Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, Wood-Martin.— Pagan Irela 
Balliol Collep, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. Archseological Sketch. A Hand 
Vols. I. and 11 ., i8j. each. Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. 

Stubbs.— History OF THE University g. Wood-Martin, M.R.l.A 

OF Dublin, from its Foundation to the Illustrations. 8vo., 15J. 

£nd of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 

W. Stubbs. 8vo., t2l 6</. Wylie.— History of England 

Sutherland.— The History of henry IV. By James Ha 

Australia and New Zealand, from Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. In 

1606101890. By Alexander SuTHER- of Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8v 

LAND, M.A., and .George Suther- I., 1399-1404, ioj. 6 d, Vol. 

land, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d. VoL ill. [Inpre^ 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, 

Armstrong,— The Life and Letters Erasmus.— Life and Let 
QF Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited Erasmus ; a'Series of Lectures 
by G. F. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., js . bd , at Oxford. By James Anthony 

B a o o n. — Le'iters and Life of Crown 8vo. , 6ir. 


Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by J. 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., 4^. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 

% Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6 d . 
Blaokwell.— Pioneer Work in Open¬ 
ing the Medical Profession to 
Women : Autobiographical Sketches. 
By Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Cr. 
8vo., 6 s. 

Boyd.— Works by A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 
LL.D. 

Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. 
iSds-iSpa 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., i.- r. 
Vol. II., 15J. 

St. Andrews and Elsewhere : 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo., 15J. 

Carlyle.— Thomas Carlyle : a History 
of his Life. By J. Anthony Froude. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8va, 71. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 71. 


Fox.— The Early Historyof' 
James Fox. By the Right H 
O. Trevelyan, Bari. 

Library Edition . 8vo., i8i 
Cabinet - Edition , Crown 8^ 
Hamilton.— Life of Sir 
Hamilton. By R. P. Grave 
Havelock.— Memoirs of Si 
Havelock, K.C.B. By Job 
Maushman. Crown 8vo., 3i 
Luther.— Life of Lute 
Julius Kostlin. With I) 
from Authentic Sources, 
from the German. Crown 8^ 
Macaulay.— The Life and 
of Lord Macaulay. By 
Hon. Sir G. O. TrevklyaN; 
Popular Edit. 1 vol Cr. 8 
Students Edition,, x vol. ( 

V Cabinet Rditian, avols. Pi; 
Library Edition, a vols. 



Biography, Personal Memoirs, 6L^.—conti.md, 


,rbot.— The Memoirs of the Baron 
E Marbot. 'I'ranslated from the 
rench by Arthur John Butler, 
IAl. Crown 8vo., yj. 6d. 

ebohm.— The Oxford Reformers 
-JohnColet, Erasmus and Thomas 
fORK : a History of their Fellow-Work, 
ly Frederic Seebohm. 8vo. , 14J. 

lakespeare— Outlines of the 
. iFE of Shakespeare. By J. 0 . 
Salliwell-Phillipps, Witn nume¬ 
rous Illustrations and Fac-similes. a 
rols. Royal 8vo., i is. 

iakespeare’s True Life. ByjAs. 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., an. 

lephen.--EssAYS in Ecclesiastical 
Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 
Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 


Turgot.-~THE Life and Writings of 
Tu ROOT , Compt rol ler- General of France, 
1774-1776. Edited for English Readers 
by W, Walker Stephens. 8vo.,t2j.6rf. 

Vbrney.— Memoirs of the Vkrney 
Family. Compiled from the Letters and 
Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon 
House, Bucks. 

Vols. I. and II. During the Civil 
War. By Frances Vkrney. With 
38 Portraits. Royal 8vo., 43J. 

Vol. HI. During the Common¬ 
wealth. 1650-1660. By Margaret 
M. Vernky. With 10 Portraits, &c. 

8vo. , 21S. 

Walford.— Twelve English Author¬ 
esses. Byt,. B. Walford. Cr. 8 vo.,4j. 6^^ 

Wellington.— Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 31. Sd. 


Tpayel and Adventare, the Colonies, &o. 


lold.—Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
.C.I.E. 

iAS AND L.^nds. With 71 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, Cheap Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Pandering Words. With 45 Illus¬ 
trations. 8vo., i8j. j 

STRALIA as IT IS, or Facts and 
'eatures, Sketches and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life, with 
Polices of New Zealand, by A Clergy¬ 
man, thirteen years resident in the 
nteriorof NewSoulhWales. Cr. 8vo., 5,^. 

iker.—Works by Sir Samuel White 
Baker. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in Cey¬ 
lon. 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

ent— Works by J. THEODORE Bent 

The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
Land : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With Map, 
13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the 
tixt. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 


Bent.— Works by J. Theodore Bent. 
—continued. 

The Sacred City of the Ethiopians: 
being a Recefd of Travel and Re¬ 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. ^ 

Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vd., i8j. 

Brassey.— Voyages and Travi ls of 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1^62- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. Eahdlky-Wilmot. a vols. Cr, 
8vo., lOL \_Nearly ready. 

Brassey.— Works by the late Lady 
Brassey. 

A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations. 8vo., 

21S. 

Cabinet Edition, With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

0 Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y, 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra¬ 
tions. 4to.. 6d. sewed, is, cloth. 
School Edition. With ^Illustrations. 
Fcp., aj.cloth, or 35.white parchments 
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< TraTal (ind Adn^ntun, the Colonies, kb.—continued. 


BraBBey.—Works bv the late Lady 
continued. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Library Edition. With 2 Maps afid 
141 Illustrations. 8vo., aii. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75.6<i. 


Blnight.— Works by E. F. Kni 
continued. 

Where Three Empires Meet; 

• rative of Recent Travel in Kb 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, I 
(Silgit, and the adjoining Cov 
With a Map and 54 Illuslt 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6 d. 


Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra¬ 
tions. 4to., 6rf. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE ‘ Roaring Forties'. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 71. 6 d. 

Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra¬ 
tions. 4to., 6rf. sewed, is. cloth. 

'I'HREE Voyages in the ' Sunbeam'. 
Popular Edition. 346 Illustrations. 
410., aj. 6 d. 

Vue Last Voyage to India and 
?■ .Australia in the 'Sunbeam'. 
With Charts and Maps, and 40 Illus- 
irations in Monotone, and nearly 200 
Illustrations in the Text. 8 vo., 215. 


LeeB and Clutterbuck.—B. c 

A Ramble in British Columbi 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutte 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. ( 
3.f. 6d. 

Murdoch.— From Edinburgh 
Antarctic: An Artist's No 
Sketches during the Dundee A 
Expedition of 1892-93. By W. t 
Murdoch. With aMapsandm 
Illustrations. 8vo., i8j. 

NatlBOn.— Works by Dr. F 
Nansen. 

The First Crossing of Grei 
With numerous Illustration 
Map. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. 


Brasfley,— VOYAGES..AND Travels of 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B.. D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. Eardley-wilmot. ■ 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., lOJ. 

> 

Proude.— Works by James A. Froude. 
Oceana ; or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
7s. boards, 2s. 6 d. cloth. | 

riiE English in the West Indies : | 
or the Bow of Ulysse.s. With 9 Ulus-1 
tralions. Cr. 8vo., 2J. bds., 2J. 6 d . cl, i 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6^. 

Knight— Works by E. F. Knight. 

1 HE Cruise op the ' Alkrte ': the. 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps I 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. | 


Eskimo Life. Translated by \ 
Archer. With 31 rduslratio 
i6j. I 

Peary. -Mv Arctic Journai 
among IcerField.s and Eskii 
J OSK PI 1 1N E DI E B i TSCH - PE A 
19 Plates, 3 Sketch Map; 
Illustrations in the Text. 8 

Smith.-I'IIMBING IN THE 
Isles. By W. P. Haskkt 
W ith lllustraiion.s by Ellis C 

Part I. England. i6nio., 
Part TI. Wales and 
i6mo., y. 6 d. 

Piirt III. Scotland. [/« 

Stephen. — I'he Playgrc 
Europe. By LeslieStephe: 
President of the Alpine Cl 
Edition, with Additions and 
lions. Crown 8vo., dr. net 

THREE IN NORWAY, i 
Them. With a Map and 
lions. Cr. 8\’o., ar. board*, a 
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Sport and PaBtimn. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRABT, 


Crown ®vo., loj. tkl ., each volume. 

a 

dited by the Duke op Beaufort, K.G., assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson. 


RCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walkond, &c. 195 lllusts. 

THLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Shearman. 51 lllusts. 

IG GAME SHOOTING. By C. Phil-* 
Lipps-WOLLEY,- F. C. Selous, &c. 
Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
77 Ulus. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the Arctic 
Regions. With 73 Ulus. 

IILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E. [In (he Press, 

aOATING. By W. B. Woodgatr. With 
49 Illustrations, • 

COURSING ANp FALCONRY. By 
Hardlng Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lasckllks. With 76 Illustrations. 
CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, the Hon. R. 
H. LYTTEi^roN, Andrew Lang, W, G. 
Grace, &c. With 64^11ustraiions. 
CYCLING. By the Earl of Albemarle 
and G. Lacy Hillier. With 59 Ulus. 

DANCING. Py Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. [In the Press, 

DRIVING. By the Duke op Beaufort. 
With 65 Illu-sirations. 

FENCING, aOXING.*AND WREST¬ 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. 
C. Grove, Walter Armstrong. 
With 43 Illustrations. * 

FISHING. By II. Cholmondelkv-Pen- 
NELL, the MaROUIS op ExETER, G. 
Christopher Davif.s, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 

With 158 Illustrations. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
With 133 Illustrations. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 
the Rt Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart., Andrew 
Lang, &c. With 89 Illustrations. 

HUNTING. By the DuKi op Beaufort, 
K.G., Mowbray Morris, the I^rl op 
S uppoLK AND Berkshire, and Alfred 
£ T. Watson, Ac. 53 I.lustrations. 


M 0 UNTAINEP:RING. ByC. T. Dent, 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., W. M. Conway, 
Douglas Frkshfield, C. E. Ma¬ 
thews, Ac. With X08 Illustrations. 
RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk¬ 
shire, Arthur Coventry, Ac. With 

58 Illustrations. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown the 
Duk^ of Bf.aufort, K.G., the IArl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire, Ao. With 

59 Uluslralions, 

SEA FISHING. ByJoHN Bickerdykk. 
With Contributions by Sir II. GoRK- 
Booth. Alfred C. Harm.sworth. 
and W. Senior. With 197 nlustrn- 
tions. 

SHOOTING. By lajrd WAl.MSiNGHAMand 
Sir Ralph Paynk-Gallwf.y, Bart, 
Lord Ixivat, Lord C. U Kkrr 
and A. J. f^tuART-WORTLEY, Ac. • 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With lOj 
Illustrations, 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. With 6, 
Illustrations. • 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGA 
NING, AND OTHER ICE SPUR 1 .'' 
1 ^ J. M. Hkathcotk, C. G. Tkbhu n 
Ti Maxwell Witham, the Rev. Juki 
Kerr, Ac. With 284 Illustrations. 
SWIMMING. By Archibald SiNc LAI 
and William flKNRY, With 119 Illu' 
TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RA( 
QUETS, AND FIVES, By J. M. ar 
C. G. Heathcote, E. 0 . Pleydeli 
Bouvsrie, the Hon. A, Lyttklto; 
Miss L. Dod, Ac. With 79 lllustratiol 
YACHTING. 

VoL I. Cruising, Construction, Racin 
Rules,Fitting-Out, Ac. By Sir Edwai 
Sullivan, Bart, Lord Brasse 
K.C.B., C. E. Sbth-Smith, C.B.,« 
With 114 Illasirations. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs. Yachting 
America and the Colonics, Yacht Rj 
ing, Ac. ^ R. T, Pritchett, 1 
Earl op Onslow, G.CM.G., i 
With 195 mostnuioos. 





Mentaf, Moral Political Philosophy— 


lodgson.—Works by Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., idr, 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8yo. , 24s . 

The Philosophy of Reflection, a 

vols. 8VO., 2 IS. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo.^ 
561. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28 j. Treatise of Human Nature, a 
vols. 28s. 

Iiistinian.— The Institutes of Jus¬ 
tinian: Latin Text, chieliy that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i8j. 

Kapt.— Works by Immanuel Kant. 

Critique of Practical Reason, and . 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., laj. 6d . 

Introduction to «£ogic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
OF THE Four Figure.^. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, and with Notes by 
S. T. Coleridge. 8vo., dr. 

Killick.—H andbook to Mill’s Sys¬ 
tem of Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kil¬ 
lick, M.A. Crown 8vo., y . 6d . 

Ladd.— Works by George Turmbull 
Ladd. 

Elements of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. 8vo., 21s . 

Outlines of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8V0., I2J. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex¬ 
planatory : a Treatise of the Pheno¬ 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. 8vo., 21s . 
Primer of Psychology. Crown 8vo., 
5 J. 6d . 

Philosophy of Mind: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Physiology. 8 vo., 
xdf. 


Lewes.— The History of Philosoph ] 
from Thales to Comte. By Georc [ 
Henry Lewes, a vols. 8vo., 321. ^ 

Max Mtiller.— Works by F. M ax Mfr i 

LER. j 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. , 21 

Three Introductory Lectures 0 
THE Science of Thought. 8vo 
2J. 6d. ' 5 

Mill.— Analysis of the Phenomek ^ 
OF THE Human Mind. By Jame 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo., 281. 

Mill.— Works by John Stuart Mill 
A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 3J. (a 
On Liberty. Cr. 8vo., is . ^ d . 

On Representative Governmem 
C rown 8vo., 2j. 

cUtilitarianism. 8vo., 2S . ( id . 

Examination <?f Sir Williaj , 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo.,i6i 1 

Nature, the Utility of Religioi i 
AND Theism. Three ^says. Svo.ij / 

Eomanes.-^MiND and Motion am | 
Monism. By the late George Joh 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 0 
8vo. , 4J. d/. 0 

Stock.— Deductive Logic. By S 
George Stock. Fcp. 8vo., 35. d/. 

Sully.— Worjcs by James Sully. | 

The Human Mind : a Text-book 1 
Psychology, a vols. 8vo., au. 

Outlines of Psychology. 8vo., 9^ 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psi 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8 vo. , 5J. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic : s 
Attempt to Popularise the Science 1 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swn 
' burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcut 
Post 8vo., 5s . 

Thomson.— Outlines of the Nece 
SARY Laws of Thought: a Treati 
on Pure and Applied Lome. By Wi 
LIAM Thomson, D.D., formerly Ld 
Afchbishop of York. Post 8vo., 6 s. 



Mental) Moral and Politloal Philosophy — continued, • 


tely.—Works by R. Whatkly, 

:oN’s Essays. With Annotation, 
y R. Whately. 8vo., loj. Cd, 
cMENTS OF Logic. Cr. 8 vo., 4 l 6 </. 
LMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 8V0., 

SONS ON Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 

j. (d, 

^r.— Works by Dr. Edward Zeller, 
fessor in the university of Berlin, 
a Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
ICS. Translated by the Rev. 0 . J. 
lElCHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 151. 


Zeller.— Works by Dr. Edward Zeller. 
— continued. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
\^H iLOSOPHV. Translated by Sarah 
T. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo. , los. 6 d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. Crown 
8vo., i8j. 

Socrates AND the SocRATic Schools. 
, Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., lor. 6 d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst Series.) 


ANUAL OF P01.ITICAL Economy 
C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., (>s. (d. 
^ Principles oi^^Knowledge. By 
IN Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5^, 
;ral Metaphysics. ByJOHNRiCK- 
r, S.J. Cr^wn 8vo., 5J. 
c. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
)wn 8vo., 5i. ^ 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu¬ 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, 6.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5;. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6 d. 

Psychology, Michael Maher, ' 
S.J. Crown 8vo*., 6 j. 6(/. 


History and Boienoe of Language, &o. 


IdfloiL—L eading AND Important 
glish WoR-es; Explained and Ex- 
plified. By William L. David- 
1 , M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

I'ar.—L anguage and Languages. 
F.W. Farrar, D.D.,F.R.S., Cr. 
)., 6 s. 

ham.—E nglish Synonyms, Classi- 

1 and Explained: with Practical 
srcises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 

6j. 

2 Miiller.—Works by F. Max 

iLLBR. 

!B Science op Language, Founded 
m Lectures delivered at the Royal 
[nstitution in x86i and 1863. 2 vols. 
-rown 8vo., au. 

5 QRAPHIBS OP Words, and the 
^OMS OP THE Aryas. Crown 8yo., 
?s. 6 d, 


Max Miiller.— Works by F. Max 
MOller— continued. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 3^. 

Boget. — Thesaurus op English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- “ 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. ^ Peter Mark Roget, 

• M. D., F. R. S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improv^, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Rooet. Crown 8vo,, xor. 6 d, 

Whately.— English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcap. 8vo., 
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^ Politloj^kl Eoonomy and Economics. 


Aahley.— English Economic History 
AND Theory. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., u. Part 
II., lOJ. ( id . 

Bagehot— Economic Studies. * By 
WALTER Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., js. 6 d. 

Barnett.—PRACTicABLE Socialism : 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs. Barnett. Cr, 8vo., 6i. 

Brassey.— Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. i 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Intro¬ 
duction by George Howell, M.*P. 
Crown 8vo., y. ! 

Devas.—A Manual oe Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
•. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 6 d. \Manudhof Catholic 
Philosophy.) ^ 

Dowell.— A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowell (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. 
1. and II. The History of Taxation, 
aiL Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, au. 

Macleod.— Works by Henry Dunning 
Macleod, M.A. 

Bimetalism. 8vo., 55. net. 

The Elements op Banking. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank¬ 
ing. Vol. I. 8V0., I3L Vol. II. 14J. 


Macleod.— Works by Henry DuNur 
Mncleod, M.A. 

The Theory op Credit. 8vo. t 
I. lor. net. Vol, II., Part I., ioj.J 
^Vol. II. Part II., loj. 6 d , ' 

A Digest of the Law of Bilu i 
Exchange, Bank Notes, Ac. 


Mill.— Political Economy. By Joi 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., y ( 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 3 

Symea.— Political Economy: a Sb 
Text-book of Political Economy. W 
Problems for Solution, and Hints 
Supplementary Reading. By Prof. J. 
Symes, M.A., of University Coll« 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo., aj. 6rf. 


Toynbee.— Lectures on the 
dustrial Revolution of the i 
Century in England. By Arnc 
Toynbee, With a Memoir of 
Author by B. Jowett. 8vo., 10s. 6 

Webb.—T he History of Ti^ 
Unionism. ^By Sidney and Beatb 
Webb. With Map jind full BiUiograi 
of the Subject. 8vo., i8j. 


> Evolation) Anthropology, &o. 


Babington. — Fallacies of Race 
Theories as Applied to National 
Characteristics. Essays by Willi am 
Dalton Babington, M.A. Crown 
8vo. , 6 s . 


Clodd.— Works by Edward Clodd. 

The Story of Creation ; a Plain Ac¬ 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo. , y . 6 d . t 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Sto^ of Creation’. With Illus¬ 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., ij. 6 d . 


Laim.— Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Earl V Usaffc and Belief. By ANDREW 


Lubbock.— The Origin of Civil 
T iON and the Primitive Condition 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., ^ 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in 
Text. 8vo. iSs. 

Eomanea.— Works by George 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Darwin, and After Darwin : an 
position of the Darvi'inian The 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwii 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Thb( 
With Portrait of Darwin and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., los 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Q' 
tionS : Heredity and Utility, ' 
Portrait of the Author and 5 I 
^ trations. Cr. 8vo., xor. 6 <l. 

An Examination of Weismann 
Crown 8va,6r. 
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ClaBsioal Literatim and Tranffladons, fto. * 


bott.— Hrllknica. a Collection of 
aays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
iistory, and Religion. Edited by 
VELYNAbbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo.,i&r. 

johylua.—E umenides of ^Eschy- 
US. with Metrical English Translation, 
iy J. F. Davies. Swo., 7s. 

istoplianea.—The Acharnians of 
EISTOPHANES, translated into English 
erse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo., u. 

oker.— Works by Professor Becker. 

lALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

;haricles: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Cr 8vo ., y, 6 d. , 

sero.—CicERo’si Correspondence. 
ly R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III. 
vo., each 12s. Vol. IV., 15^. 

raelL—G iPekk Lyric Poetry: a 
>)mplete Collection of/he Surviving 
Passages from the Greel^wng-Writing. 
ly George S. Farnell, M. A. With 5 
^lates. 8vo., i6x. « 

t 

mg.—HOMER AND THE EPIC. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., y. net. 


Maokail.— Select Epigrams from 
THE Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
^ackail 8vo., i6r. 

Ribh.—A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., yr. 6d. 

Sophoclea.— Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M. . 
Assistant Master in Rugby School: lau 
• Fellow of Trinity College, Cambriilgi . 
Crown 8vo., 8j. W. 

Tyrrell.— Translations into Grei.k 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrre^.. 8vo., 6s. • 

Virgil.— The iENE ID of Virgil. Trans 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
ington. Crown 8vo., 6;. 

The Poems of Virgil. Tran^aied 
into English Prose by John CoffiNG- 
ton. Crown 8vo,, 6 s. 

The ^Eneid of Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J, 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., yj. 6</. 

• 

The iENKiD of Virgil. Books I. to 
VI. Tr^slated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown 8vo,, 
SJ* 

— • 

Wilkins.— The Growth of the Hom¬ 
eric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8vo. 6s. 


Poetry and 

Jworth.—B allads of the Marat- 
lAS. Rendered into English Verse from 
he Marathi Originals. By Harry 
^rbuthnot Ac worth. 8vo., y. 

llingham.—Works by William 
^LUNGHAM. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., dr. 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron¬ 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 

i-AURENCE Bloomfield. With^r- 
irait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3A 6d. 1 


the Drama. 

I Allingham. — Works by William 

All moH am— conHn ufd. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Nigiii 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Dcsigmx 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. ; 
large paper edition, iis. 

Life and Phantasy: with Frontis¬ 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Itart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughe.s, 
Fcp, 8vo,, 6 s. ; large paper edition, i2j. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor ; a Play. Fcp. 8vo., 6j. ; large 
paper edition, lar. 

S€/s of the ab<3fve 6 vols. may bt had in 
uniform half-parchment binding, price 30 >. 
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Poetry and the livdjsi^-—continu€d. 


Armstrong. —Works by G. F. Savage- 
Armstrono. 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

8vo., 6 s. / 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of 
Parti.) Fcp. 8vo. 5J. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo.,6l 
King Solomon, (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., dr. 
Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., dr. 

A Garland from Greece: Poemi 
Fcp. 8vo., yr. 6 d. 

Stories of Wicklow : Poems, Fcp. 
8vo,, yj. 6 d. 

« MepHISTOPHELES in BROAbCLOTH: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4J, ‘ 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., yr. 6 d. 


Ingelow.—Works by Jean IngeloJ 
Poetical Works, a vols. Fcp. J 
12s. 0 


Lyrical and Other Poems. Selecil 
from the Writings of Jean Ingeloi 
Fcp. 8vo ., 2S. 6 d.\ cloth plain, ^ 
cloth gilt. 1 


KendalL— Songs from Dreamlak] 
By May Kendall. Fcp, 8vo., ss. w 

Lang.— Works by Andrew Lang. 
Ban and ARRifeRE Ban. A Rally 1 
Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo., j 
net. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vi 
2J. 6 d. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 6 j. 


Armstrong.— The Poetical Works 
dt Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., sj. 

Arnold.— Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, I 
K.C.I.E. I 

The Light of th^World: or, the 
Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo., yr. 6 d. 
net. 

The Tenth Muse, ' and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo., ^s. net. 
POtiphar’s Wife, and other Poems, 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Adzuma: or, the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo,, 6 s. 6 d. net. 

Beesly.— Ballads, and other Verse. 
By A. H. Beesly. Fcp. 8vo., p. 

Bell.— Chamber Comedies: a Collec* 
tion of PlaVs and Monolo^es for the 
Drawing Room. By Mrs. Hugh 
Bell. Crown 8vo., 


, The Blue Poetry Book. Edited 
Andrew Lang. With 13 Plates 
88 Illustrations flin the Text by K 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Cr 
8vo., dr. 

Special Edition ^ printed on In 
paper. With NStes, but wi 
Illustr^dions. Crown Zvo., 7 

Leoky.— Poems. By W. E. H. Li 
Fcp. 8vo., 5J.r. 

r 

Peek. — Works by Hedley 
(Frank Leyton). 

Skeleton Leaves : Poems. 
Dedicatory Poem 'lO the late 
Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., ns. 6a 

The Shadows of the Laki 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., ar. t 

Lytton.—Works by The Ea 
Lytton (Owen Meredith). 


Cochrane.— The Kestrel’s Nest, 
and other Verses. By Alfwid Coch¬ 
rane. Fcp. 8vo., 3J. 6 d. ♦ 

Ooethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph,D., M.A Cr. 8vo., 51. 
Faust. Translated, with Notes. By 
T. £. Webb. 8vo., 12s. 6 d, 


Mar AH. Fcp. 8 vo., 6 s. 6 d. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. 
Plate and Design on Title-F 
Sir Ed. Burne-Jones, AR.A 
8 vo., loj. 6 d, 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8 vo., z 
Lucile. Crown 8 vo., lor. 6 d. 
lELECTED Poems. Cr. 8 vo., 5 
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Poetry and the Jivm»-—aitittniud. 

„iv -lays of Ancf-nt Rome. Platt.-Works by John James Putt. 
B^trd MACAULAY. ^dyls and Lykics of the omo 

LbyG.ScHAKF. Fcp.4to.. ^Valley. Crown 8 vo.,sl 

_ Bijou Edition. L.TTLE New Wofld Idyls. Cr. 8vo., 

2 ^ed. , gilt top. . i ^ 

Popular Edition. -.w jgg X^RESA and Othkk 

15 . cloth. By JAMES RHOADES, troun 

trated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown gvo.. 3 ^. 

0., 35. ' 

Otated Edition. Fop. 8 vo., m 
wed, 15 . 6 d. cloth. 

*av.—(R obert F. ), Author of ‘ | 

M Gown’. His Poems, with a 
noir by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 
ict. 


ktf _T AYS AND Legends. By E. 

(Mrs. Hubert 
iM Crown 8 vo., y. M- 
W, with Portrait. Crown 8 vo., 5 l 


Blley.-Works by James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems, 
inmo., 55. ^ 

poems PIERE AT home. Fcap. 8vo., 

65. net. 


1 ai,oTrABT»eare.— Bowdler’s Family 

'“rw.riniY« 

, 8VO., 215. 

tt._Works by S^Irah Piatt. 

(EMS. With portrait of the Author. 

2vols. Crown 8vo., 105. 

^ ENCHANTHD ^'A^TLE AND OTH^ ByJUI.lAN 

Poems: Pictures, Portraits and P p g^uRGis. i6mo.,55. 

in Ireland. Crown 8vo.,^5, 


The Shakespeare Birthday ^k. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32010. , 15. U 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &o. 


;ey.-Worl« by F. Anstey, Author 
f^bTa'ckPoodle, 

:rown8YO.,/boartef,W.cI^^^ 


^fAME^lfEE™ AuThor"<J;%bn Westa- 
Beaconsfleld.-Wo^lls by the Earl of 

rY^nr-TAL., cb.p« 

Complete in II vols. Cr. 8vo., i 5 . ofi. 

each. 


E I 

'rown 8vo., 23. ooarua, , 

CES POPULt. 

Pnnrh ’ First Series. * Witn 20 . 

Cmtions by J. Bedard Paet -1 
udge. Cr. 8vo., 3^-o«- rp . i Vivian Grey. 1 

IE Trayelling w °h jellhii. TheVoungDuke.&c. 

™“e'l'andrthS«. Wijl talLs. TheHughenden 

Boulton.-J osephine Crewe. By 


Henrietta Temple. 
Venelia. Tancred. 
Coningsby. Sybil. 
Lothair. Endymion. 


IDGE. Fcp. 4 tO*>^- ,TrTA and 
old.—T he Story of Ulla, ana, 

er Tales. By Edwin Lester Ar- 

LD. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 

or.-A Journey in Other ^RLds^ 

komance of the F^'Bre 

COB Astor. With 10 lUustralioas. 

. 8vo., 65. 


ci;i^.._DAViD's ‘'‘loom : a ^07 ^ 

wS^aEGG. Crown 8V0. 2 .. 6d. 
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Works of ‘Fiction, Humour, continued. 


Deland.—Works by Margaret De¬ 
land, Author of ‘ John Ward 
Philip and his Wife. Cr. 8vo., 6 s, 
DougalL— Works by L. Doug all./ 
Beggars All. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6^. 
What Necessity Knows. Crown 
8 vo., 6 j, 

Doyle.—Works by A. Conan Doyle. 
Micah Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo ., y, 6 d. • 

The Refugees : a Tale of the Hugue¬ 
nots. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6 d. 

The Stark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
• 8vo., 6 s. 

Eastwick.— The New C?enturion ; 
a Tale of Automatic War, By James 
Eastwick. With Diagrams. Fcap. 
8vo, IS. 

Farrar.— Darkness and Dawn: or, 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. An His¬ 
toric Tale. By F. W. Farrar, Dean 
of Canterbury. Cr. 8vo., yj. 6 d. 
Froude.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By J. A. .iPROUDE. Cr. 8vo., 
y. 6 i. 

Fowler.— The Younq Pretenders. 
A Story of Child Life. By Edith H. 
Fowler. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 
Gerard.— An Arranged Marriage. 

By Dorothea Gerard. Cr. 8vo., 6r. 
Qilkes. — The Thing That Hath 
Been; or, a Young Man’s Mistake. By 
A. H. Gilkes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6f. 
Haggard.—Works by H. Rider Hag¬ 
gard. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6if. 

She. 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., sr. 6 d. 
Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 
Maiwa's Revenge. Crown 8vo.,^. 

boards; is. 6 d. cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8 vo., 

y. 6rf. 

Cleopatra. With 39 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 3f. 6d, 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., v. 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. with 51 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3r. 6d. 


Haggard.— Works by H. Rider hJ 
card— continued. 1 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illu6)i 
tions. Cr. 8vo, ,y.6d. f 

Montezuma’s Daugh ter. With ( 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 
Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illustraiiot 
Crown 8vo., 3^. 6 d. 

The Witch’s Head. With 16 lib 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6 d. 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 16 lib 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Cron 
8vo., y. 6d. ^ 

Haggard and Lang.— The World 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard ai 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustraiio 
by M. Greiffenhagen. Cr. 8vo.,y.t 

Harte.— In the Carquinez Wooi 
and other Stories. By Bret Ha»' 
Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

BCornung.— The Unbidden Gui 
B y E. W. Hornung. Cr. 8vo., y, 

r 

Lemon.— Matthew Furth. By 
Lemon. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

Lyall.— Works by Eot^ LyaLL, Ai 
of ‘Donovan,’ &c. 

The Autobiography of a Slak 
Fcp. 8vo., ij. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 
trations by Lancelot Speed 
8vo., 2j. 6^/. net.* 

Doreen : The Story of a Singer 
8vo., 6 s. 

Matthew/!.— His Father’s .S( 
Novel of New York. By Br 
Matthews. With Illus. Cr. 8 

Melville.-Works by G. J. ^ 
Melville. 

The Gladiators. Holm^ He 

The Interpreter. Kate Cover 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grar 

The Queen's Maries. General Bo 

Cr. 8vo., ij. 6 d. each. 

Oliphant.— Works by Mrs. Ol 
Madam. Cr. 8vo., if. 6 d. 

In Trust. Cr. 8vo., ix. 6 d. 

Payn.— Works by James Payk 
The Luck of the Darrei 
8vo., If. 6 d. 

^Thicker than Water. ‘ 

If. 6 d. 






Works an^hony trol-, 

ThTwakben. M. 

TRUr^A^'^RE^TION OK THE 

^T^vels'and Perilous Advrn- 
TU^s OF Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 

SisSil 

wTfird-“b^ra 
^mJ^Sm?th : a Part of his Life. CrovMt 

T^rBMV^GRANDMOTHER. 

8 vo., 2S. 6d , , 

Cousins. Crown 8vo. ar. orf. 
Soublesome daughters. 

PauuNE.-“ crown 8vo.«.6£ • 

^cTney^eebv. CrownBYO-.R^W; 

The History of a week 
8 vo. 25 . 6 d, rv^vnxTWti. Crown 

ASTIFF-NECKEL GbNERATlur^. v- 

!• NrN?ando'fh.rSiori» cr^ 

The Mischief of Monica. 

' Ploughed,’ and other btones. 

THrMATCHMAK^. ^ 
West-Works by a «• W^^ 

Xwing how much harder it 

fs’rspofdTSn'l'antomake.L 

ing HIS Ancestors. 

NSON ana -- . tions. ®y,?p.?pvT, Cr.Svo., 

tner-LAY i?owN Youfe A«f ' 

AgEN^LEMASOK France, Cr.8vo.,6r. 

iTTNER. Translated by T. Holmes, j ",Ye Red Cockade. Cr.Svo,, on 

8vo., 15. 6i/. - ----. •-* \ 

Popular Soienoe (Satural s by w. furseaux 

ler -ODR household Insetts I Fume»u^-W«rks by 

Accoum of the Insect-Pests found ^conMutd. 

ACCwni ui _ RnWARD A. 


YiOTISM UI - 

p..WoUey.TSNAF: a 

fc.rs..Ups“ 

G. WiLLiNK. Cr. 8vo., 35 . w»- 

_The Story of Christine 
pfort. By Helen Choaje 
E. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

°“^iiIg^a\hh«R’ unprinted 

"rinae^istoryoftheS^feovers. 

rtiEN Raoscomyl. Cr.Svo., oj. 

.+flon —Nuggets intheDevil’s 
■H “■wL..and other Australian 
L By AndIiew Robertson. Cr. 
35. 6 d. 

ll.__Works by Elizabeth M. 
Tipseofthe World. 


Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 


Crown 


Crown 


Lon Parsonage, 
aret Percival. 
arine Ashton. 

Earl's Daughter. 

Experience of Luc. , - 

8vo.,u.6rf. each citoth plain. 2s. U 

ach cloth extra, giU edges. 
’enaon.-Works by Robert Louis 

SVENSON. • AND 

range CASK. OK dr. JEKVLL and 
Hr. Hyde. Fcp. 8 vo.,Aj. sewea. 
IS. 61/. cloth. ^ 

IE Dynamiter. Cr. 8^0., 35. oa 

venson and 

'rong Box. By Robert bTE 
:nson and Lloyd Osbourne. Cr, 
D., 35. 6d. 


i^uwus.v - 3 Edward A. 

I Illustrations. Crown 8vo„ 6r. 

ja_A Primer ok Evolution . 

ig a Popular Abridged Edm» of 

h s^ 


T*hk outdoor Wor^ or, TheYoun| 

inTw IlluslraDon. in the Teat, 
Crown 8vo., 

a£r 5 ^”-^rr 
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Popular *80161106 (Natural History, &o.)> 


Hartwig.—Works by Dr. George 
Hartwig. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders, 
With 12 Plates and 303 WoOdciits. 
8vo., ^s. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., js. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 8$ Woodcuts. 8vo., js. net. 


Proctor. — Works by RicharI 

Proctor — continued. r 

The Great Pyramid, ObskrvaI 
Tomb and Temple. With IlH 
tions. Crown 8vo., 51. 1 

Nature Studies. By R. A. PRoi 
Grant Allen, A. Wilso^ 
Foster and E. Clodd. C 
8vo., y. Sil. Lib. Ed. Cr. 8vo., j 


The Subterranean World. ''Vith 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo.,7j.net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., js net. 


Leisure Readings. By R. A. F, 
tor, E. Cloddp a. WilsoiI 
Foster, and A. C. Ran yard, 
8vo., 5J. 


Hayward.— Bird Notes. By the late 
]ANE Mary Hayward. Edited by 
Emma Hubbard. With Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations by G. E. Lodge. 
Cr. 8vo., 6 j. « 

V ^ 

Helmholtz,— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d. each. 

Hudson.— British Birds. By W. 
H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chap¬ 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
^ Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over 100 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 12s. 6 d. 

Proctor.—Works by Richard A. 
Proctor. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 5J. each. 


Stanley.— A Familiar Histok 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D. 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

Wood.—Works by the Rev. J. G. 

Homes without Hands : a I 
tion of the Habitation of A 
classed according to the Prin 
Construction. With 140 Illust 
8vo., 7J. net. 

Insect^ AT Home ; a Popular 
of British Insects, their St 
Habits :tnd Transformations 
700 lllustratioLS. 8vo., 7J. m 

Insects Abroad : a Popular 
of Foreign Insects, their S 
Habitr and Transformations 
6oo'lhustrationS. 8vo., 7J. r 

Bible Animals ; a Descri 
every Living Creature men 
the Scriptures. With 112 
tions. 8vo., 7J. net. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, 
Wagers, Lotteries and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Cr. 8vo., 2J. 
boards, aj. 65 . cloth. 

4.) 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami¬ 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Silver Library Eldition. Cr. 8vo., y. 6 d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr. 
8vo., 5J. Silver Library Edition. 
Cr«wn 8vo., 3J, 6rf. k 


Petland Revisited. With 
trations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6 d. 

Out of Doors; a Selection 
nal Articles on Practical 
History. With n lUustrat 
8vo., y. 6 d. 

Strange Dwellings: a I 
of the Habitations of 
abridged from ‘ Homes 
Haiu^'. With 60 lUustrF 
8vo., y, 6 d. 
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Works of Beferenoe. 


pnaiis’ GAZETtKER OF THE 
)RLD. Edited by George G. Chis- 
LM, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 
ographical and Statistical Societies, 
p. 8vo. £1 2 s, cloth, £2 lajo 6d, 
If-morocco. 

under*8 (Samuel) Treasuries. 

lOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With to* 
plement brought down to 1889. “X 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 

’REASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY ; or, 
Popular Dinionan^ of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 

REASURY OP Geography, Physical, 
'liL^torical, Descriptive, and Political. 
lA'ith 7 Maps and 16 Plates, Fcp. 
Jvo., 6 s. 

IE Treasury of Bible Know¬ 
ledge. By the Rev. J, Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo,, 6 s. • j 

lisTORiCAL Treasury: Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories I 
of all Nations. Fcp. 8vo., 6j. ' 


Maunder's (Samuel) Treasuries 

— continued. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
^ iBRARY of Reference. Com¬ 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Gazeteer, Classi¬ 
cal Dictionary, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, &c. Fcp, 8vo., 6 s. 
Scientific and Literary Tkeasukv, 
Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
I Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood¬ 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo., 12s. 

Boget.-THKSAURUs OF EnglishWords 
AND Phrases. Classified and Ar- 



tion, By Peter Mark Roget, M.D,, 
F. R.S. Crown 8vo., lor. 6 d. 


Willich.—PopuLAR Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the vdue 0( 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
perty, the Public Funds. &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence |ones. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d. 


o Children' 

rake.—Works by Rev. A. D. Crake. 
Kdwy the Fair ; or, tjfc First Chro- 
nicleof./Escendune. Crown 8vn. , 2s. 6 d. 
Alfgarthe Dane: or,the Second Chro¬ 
nicle of .^Escendune. ' Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 
Die Rival Heirs; being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iEscendune. 
Cr. 8vo., 2J. 6 d. 

The House of Wald^rne. A Talc 
' nf the Cloi.stor and ihe^ Forest in the 
)ays of the Barons' Wars. Crown 

VO., 2 i. 6 d. 

IAN Fitz-Count. a Story of Wal- 
ingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Jr. 8 VO., 2s. 6 d. 

Lg.—Works edited by Andrew Lang. 
IE Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

HE Red Fairy Book. \^iih 100 
Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., dr. 

HE Green Fairy Book. With 101 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., or. 

HE Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations, ^cp. 
8vo., 2s. 6 d, 

The True Story Book. With 66 
ninttratioM, Crown 8va, 6s. 


s Books. 

Lang.— Works dilted by Andrew Lang • 
— continued. 

The Red T«RUE Story Book. With 
no Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 
Meade.—Works by L. T. Meade. 
Daddy’s Boy. Illustrated. fJft>wn 
8vo., y. 6 d. 

Deb and the Duchess. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo,, 3r. 6 d. 

The Bereskord Prize, Crown 8vo., 

3r. 6 d. 

Molesworth.— Works by Mrs. Moles- 

WOKTH. 

Silverthorns. Illustrated. Cr.8vo.,5i. 
The Palace in the Garden. Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 
Neighbours. Ulus, Crown 8vo., zr.d/. 
Stevenson.— A Child’s Garden of' 
Verses. By Robert Lou is Stevenson, 
Small fcp. 8vo., 5r. 
ton.— The Adventures of Two 
UTCH Dolls and a ‘ Golliwogg 
Illustrated by Florence K. Urion 
with Words by Bertha Upton. WitI 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Ulus 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to,, 6 s. 
Wordsworth.— The Snow Gardef 
and other Fairy Tales for Cliildren. B 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. With I 
lustrations by Trkvor Haddon. C 
8vo., 
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Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 

C Crown 8vo., price 2r. 6d. each 


AiELiER ( 1 'he) Du Lys^ or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror, 

By the same Author. 
Mademoiselle Mori : a Tale of 
Modem Rome. 

That Child. 

Under a Cloud. 

The Fiddler of Lugau. 

A Child op the Revolution. 
Hester’s Venture. 

In the Olden Time; a Tale of the 
Peasant War in Germany. 

The Younger Sister. 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 


The Story of a Spring Morning, 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustral 
Neighbours. By Mrs, Moleswok 
Very Young; and Quite Anoti 
Story. By Jean Ingelow. 

Can this be Love ? % Louis A. Pj 
Keith Deramore. By the Autho 
‘ Miss Molly 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 
Last Words to Girls on Life 
School and After School. 
Mrs. W. Grey. 


Stray Thoughts for Girls, 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby. i6ri 

IS. (>d. net. ^ 


The Silver Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3^. 

irnold’t (Sir Edwin) Seas Lnd Lands* 
With 71 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Bagehot’i (W.) Blodraphioal Stadles. 

y. 6d. 

Ba|{ehot’s(W.)Eoonomlo 6 tadles. 3 ^. 6 c/. 
B^ltehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. 3 

vols. y, 6d. each. 

Baker's (Sir B. W.) Eight Tears in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 
Baker’s (Sir 8 . W.) Rifle and Hound In 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d, 
Baring-Oould’sfRev.' 3.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 3 ^. 6d. I 

Barlng-Qould’s (Rev. 8L) Origin and ’ 
Development of Religious Belief, a 
vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Bioker*s(Prof.)Callns; or, Roman .Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. Ulus. y. 6d. 
Becker's (Prof.) Charioles; or, Illustra¬ 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Illustrated, y. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Rained Cities of Ma- 
shoanland: being a Record of Ex¬ 
cavation and Exploration in 1891. 
With 117 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the* Sun¬ 
beam With 66 Illustrations. 3 ;. 6d. 
Olodd’t (B.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus¬ 
trations. 3J. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Hovson’i 
(Very Rev. J. B.) Lite and BplsUu of 
St Paul* 46 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 
DeiigaU’s(L.)BegganAlljaNovel y.6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Mioah Clarko: a Tale 
^ Monmouth's Rebellion. 10 Ulus.! 
3/, 6d. 

Doylo’i (A. Oonaii) Tho Captain of tho 
Polostar« and other Tales, y, 6d, 
DoTlo’s (A. Conan) Tho Kefbgtos t A 

Tale of The Huguenots. With 
oc Illust rations, 35. 6 d, 


6 d. each Volume. | 

Froude’s(J. A.) Short Studies on Gi^ 
Subjects. 4 vols. y. 6 d. each. I 
Froude’s (J. A.) Cmsar: a Sketch. 3^. \ 
Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: | 
History of his Life. i 

1795-1835. 3 vols. 7J. 

1834-1881. 3 vols, 7s, 

Froude’s (J. A.) TK‘e Two Chlefli of Di! 
boy: an Irish Romance of the L 
Century. 3^. 6 d. 

Froude’B (J. A.) The History of Engla 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Dei 
of the Spanish Annada. i3 v 
3jr. 6 d. ea6n. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English In Ireln 

3 vols. ios\' 6 d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thtf Spanish Storj 
the Armada, and other flssays. y^ 
Oleig’s (Rev. 0. R.) Life of the Duk 
Wellington. With Portrait. 31. 
Haggard’s (k, B.) Sk': A Histor 
Adventure. 3a Illustrations, y. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatenr 
With 30 Illustrations, y, 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Qnar 
V.C.: a Tale of Country Life. 3 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. Wi 
Full-page Illustrations, y. 6 d. 
Hagg^’i (H. R.) Erio Bright 
With $1 Illustrations, y, 6 d> 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 3;. 6 ( 
Haawd’i (H. R.) Allan's Wife. 

34 Illustrations. 3;. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s I 
With IUu.strations. y. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Hr. Meeson's 
With Illustrations. 3r. 6 d, 
m^gard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 
trations. y. 

Haggard’s (H. 1.) and Lang’s (A 
Mrerld’sDestrt. Witba 7 "fUus. : 
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The Silver Li\iwj--contmued. 

UtkVd'B (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With I If erivale*! (^ean) Hlitory of the Romans 

Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. 3J. 6d. UQder the Empire. 8 vols. y, 6d. ea. 


irte'B (Bret) In the Carqulnez Woodi, 
and other Stories. 3J. (xi. 
ilmholtz*! (Hermann von) Popular Leo- 
tnrei on Soientiflo Subjects. With 68 
Woodcuts, a vols. 3^. (xi. eacla 
ornun^s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
3 j. C>d. 

iowitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations, y. bd. 
|cfrerles’(R.)The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3J. 6 d. 
cfferles’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. Last 
Essays of. ^With Portrait, y. bd. 
efferles* (R.) Red Deer. 17 Ulus. y. bd. 
flfferles’ (H.) Wood Magic; a Fable. 
3^. bd. 

lefferles’ (R. The Tollers of the Field, 

J With Portrait from the Rust in Salis- 
I bury Cathedral, y. bd. j 

fin Ight's (E. F.) The Or ul se of the < Alerte’: { 
a l^earch for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of 'Trinidad. 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations. 3^. bd. • 

[night’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet; a Narrativgof Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, etc. With 
a Map and 54 Illust. 3^. bd. 

..J ang’B (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Ulus. 
3.'. bd. * 

ang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usa^e and B<:^ref. 3J. bd. 

461 (J. A.) and Cluttcrbuch’s (W.J.)B.C. 
18 ^ A Ramble in BtHtieh Columbia. 
Wlm Maps anchys Illustrations, y. bd. 
aoaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 35. bd. 
tcleod’s (H. p.] The Eleayanti of Bank¬ 
ing, y. ba.‘^ 

arshman’s (J. 0 .) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelook. y. bd. , 
ax Muller’s (F.) India, what can it j 
teach us? 3^. bd. 

lax Muller’s (F.) Introduction to the! 
Solenoe of Religion. 3^. bd. 


Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy, y. &/. 
Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic, y. bd, 
Milner’s (Oeo.) Country PisMures. 35. bd. 
Ibsen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
\lreenland. With Illustrations and 
a M.ip. 3?. bd. 

Phllllpps-Wolley’s(C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 3,?. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
Essays on the Moon and Planets. 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. 3J. bd. 
*Prootor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firma¬ 
ment. 3J. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 

Ourc. bil 

Proctor’iV(R> A.) Rough Ways maA 
Smooth. 3J, bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science, y. bd. 

Proctor's (R^ A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 3J. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies, ^bd. 
Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Shadow of Dante: 

being an Essay to\var<ls studying Him¬ 
self, his World and his Pilgrim¬ 
age. y. bd. 

Smith’s (R. Bostjiprth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginian^. 3.^. bd. 

Stanley’s (Bi|hop) Familiar History of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations, y. (m/. 
Btevenson(RobertLouis)and Osbourne’s 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. y. bd.^ 
Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson 
(FannyvandeOrift) More New Arabian 
Nights.— The Dynantiter. 3^. bd. 
Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf; a Romance. 35. bd. 
Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3J. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations. 3J. bd. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Out of Doors. 11 
Illustrations, y. bd. 


Cookery, Domestic 

2ton.—M odern Cookery. By Eliza i 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
o. , y. bd. I 

11 .— Works by Thomas Bull, M.D. 
iNTs TO Mothers on the Manage¬ 
ment OF THEIR Health during! 
the Period op Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., ts, bd. 

'he Maternal Management op 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. Svo., IS. bd. 


Management, 


De Sails.—Works by Mrs. De Salis. 

Cakes and Confections X la Mode. 
^ Fcp. 8vo., IS. bd. 

Dogs; a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo., iJ. bd. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X u 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode 
Fcp. 8vo., IJ. bd. 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. ba 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bt 
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Cocifcery, Domestio Htmagement, ko.— continued. 


)e Salia.— 'Works by Mrs. De Salis 
continued. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo., i j. 6d. 
Gardening a la Mode. Part I. 
Vegetables, is. 6d. ; Part II. F/aits, 
IS. tsd. 

National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 
8vo., ij. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs; Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6d. 
Oysteks X LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo.^ IS. 6d. 

Savouries A LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo.,il td. 
Soups and Dressed Fish a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IJ. 6d, 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8 vo., ij. 6<f. 




De Salifl.—Works by Mrs. De SiAM 
—continued. . i| 

Tempting Dishes for Small 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., IJ. (d. I 

Wrinkles and Notions for Ey 
'Household. Cr. 8vo., u. 

Lear.— Maigre Cookery. By H. ! 

Sidney Lear. i6mo., 2j. 

Poole.— Cookery for the DiabetI 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. Wfl 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2J.f 
Walker.— A Handbook for MotheI 
being Simple Hints to Women on f 
Management of thei^ Health durl 
Pregnancy and Confinement, togeti 
with Plain Directions as to the Ca,rM 
Infants. By Iane H.Walker,L.R.(J 
and L.M., L.R.C.S. and M.D. (Bni^L^ 
Cr. 8vo., 2J. 6d. 


MisoellaneouB and Critical Works. 


AUingham, —Varieties in Prose. 
iV) William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, i8j. (Vols. I and 2, Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 

By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp.8vo.,5J. 
Bagehot.— Literary Studies. By 
W^alter Bagehot. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6d. each. 

Baring-Qould.— Curious Myths of 
XHE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

B attye.— Pictures in Prose of 
Nature, Wild Sport, and Humble 
Life. By Aubyn Trevor Battye, 
B.A. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Baynes.— Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a biographical Preface by Prof. 
liEWis Campbell. Crown 8vo. , 7J. 6d. 
Boyd (‘A. K. H. B.’).-Works by 
A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., LL.D. 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO¬ 
GICAL WORKS, p. 24 . 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo. , 35. 6 d. ^ 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo.,3j. 6<f. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 

Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 


3oyd (‘ A. K. H. B.*).-Works by 

K. H. Boyd, D.D., LL.D.—continn 

Landscapes, iurches and Mos 
LITIES. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crc 
8vo., 3J. td. 

Lessons of Middle Age. Cr.8vo.,3i. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. I 
8vo., 3J.\v/. each. 

Our HomelyComedy: andTragei 
Crown Svc^, 3J. 6 d. 

Recreations of 4 Country'^ars 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., qj. 6 d. es 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., 

Butler.— Works by Samuel Butle 

Erewhof?; Cr. 8 va * v. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in Defe 
of the Miraculous Element in 
Lord’s'Ministry. Cr. 8vo., yj. 6 d 

Life and Habit, An Essay aftf 
Completer View of Evolution. 
8vo., 7 J. 6 d 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr.8i 

19J. 6d. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmo 
and Canton Ticino, lllustrati 
Pott 410., jos.6d. 

Luck, or, Cunning, as the Mi 
Means of Organic Modificatio 
C r. 8vo., 7J. 6d. 

Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sa 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Vara( 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 
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Miscellaneous and Cridoal Wor||;s—, 

it—AN Encyclopaedia of Archi- , MUner.—Works by George Milner. 

Country Pleasures : the Chronicle of 
a Year chiefly in a Garden. Cr. 8vo., 

• 3 ^. 


ipcTURE. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
istrated with more than iioo Engrav- 
s on Wood. Revised fi888), with 
iterations and Considerable Additions 
ll Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., ;^2 la^. 6a?. 

^eries.—Works by R, Jefferies. 

[ iLD £nd Hedgerow : last Essays. 
|||Vitjh Portrait Crown 8vo., y, 6 d. 
^.■'xStory of My Heart: With 
j flrait anjd New Preface by C. J. 
I ^GMAN. Crown 8vo., y, 6 d. 

‘ IfiPEER. 17 Illusts. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6d. 
■ fepOILEI^ OF THE FIELD. With 
j/Arait. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

^QD Magic. With Frontispiece and 
■^ignette by E. V. B. Cr. 8vo., y. 6 d, 
'HOUGHTS from THE WRITINGS OF 
Richard Jefferies. Selected by 
H.S.HooleWaylen. i6mo.,3j,6^f, 

luson.—T he Patentee’s Manual: 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
etters Patent. By J. & J. H. JOHNI 
)N, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., loj. 6 d, 

ag,—Works by A^jrew Lang, 
etters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo., aw. 6d. net 

stteks on Literature. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. 

)OKS AND Bookmei^ With 19 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vdf, 2 j. 6 d. net. 
.D Friends. Fcp. 8vo,, 2s. 6 d. net 
•CK Lane and CcAimon Sense. 
F'cp, 8vo., 6 s. 6 ^, net. 

.rie.— Historical Survey of Prb- 
RiSTiAN Education. By S. S. 
URIB,A.M.,LL.D. Ci^nSvo.,I2J. 
aard.—T he 'Camel : Its Uses and 
nagcment. By Major Arthur Glyn 
ONARD. Royal 8vo., 2isf net. 



S'Kjdies of Nature on the Coast 
OF Arran. With Illustrations by 
W. Noel Johnson. Cr.8vo.,6j.6<f.net. 

Poore.— Essays on Rural Hygiene. 
By George Vivian Poore, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 6 s. 6 d. 

• 

Proctor.— Works by R. A. Proctor. 
Strength and Happiness. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5J. 

Strengtji: How to get Strong ar.J 
keep Sffong, with Chapters on Row¬ 
ing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the 
Waist. With 9 lilus. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 

Richardson.— National Health. 

A Review of the Works of Sir 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. 
Richardson, M.D. Cr. 8vo., 4i. 6 <f. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : be¬ 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and%is Pil^image. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. Cr. 
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